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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


ARE 
YOUR DUES 


DUE? 


They are on January 1 unless you are a life member, or 


have paid 1952 dues in advance. 


A revised dues scale, effective for 1952, has been adopted 
by the membership. Every member in good standing for 
1951 was given an opportunity to vote on the proposed 


changes. 


The scale for individuals provides for dues equivalent 
to six cents a week for the lowest salary to about forty cents 


a week for the highest. 


A library’s dues as a member amount to approximately 


fifty cents of each $1000 of annual income. 


Renewal blanks for 1952 are being distributed to present 


members in December. Use yours as promptly as you can. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
20 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Ill. 
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A book you have not used IS NEW ... here are a few 


A.L.A. Standbys 


Anniversaries and Holidays. Mary Hazeltine 


Calendar arrangement of important holidays, 
holy days, historical events, birthdays of im- 
portant personages, special days and weeks, 
with information about them and lists of ma- 
terials for their observance. A mine of in- 
formation and suggestions for all occasions. 


316p. Cloth, $6. 


Arsenals of a Democratic Culture. 

Sidney Ditzion 
An examination of the effect on library de- 
velopment of the growing concept of de- 
mocracy during the last half of the [9th 
century. "A history of an institution, con- 
ceived in terms of social forces and cultural 


needs." 261 p. Cloth, $5. 


Bibliography of Place Name Literature. 
Richard B. Sealock, Pauline A. Seeley 


Assists in the location of articles and books 
dealing with origins, meanings, spellings, pro- 
nunciations, etc., of every variety of se 
names, place nicknames, mountains, regions, 
and rivers. Covers United States, Canada, 
Alaska, and Newfoundland. Full index. 33 Ip. 
Cloth, $4.50. 


Insurance of Libraries; A Manual for 
Librarians. Dorothea M. Singer 

Discusses, basic insurance principles, risks, 
various types of coverage, determination of 
values, valuable papers and fine arts poli- 
cies, how to effect savings, etc. Glossary, 


bibliography, index. 9p. $1.50. 





The Library Survey; Problems and Methods. 
E. W. McDiarmid 


Discusses the survey as a device applicable 
to all types of libraries for ascertaining the 
library's possibilities and the extent to which 
those possibilities are realized. Describes 
specific methods of surveying community 
backgrounds, finance, administration, per- 
sonnel, book collections, library use and po- 
tential library use. 260p. Cloth, $3.50. 


The Language of the Foreign Book Trade. 
Jerrold Orne 


List of terms, abbreviations, and phrases in 
current use in the foreign book trade with 
English equivalents. Covers French, German, 
Italian, Portuguese, Spanish, Dano-Norwe- 
gian, Dutch, and Swedish. Each language 
forms a separate list. For order librarian, 
cataloger, reference worker, bookseller. 94p. 


Cloth, $2.25. 


Education for Librarianship. 


Bernard Berelson, ed 


Education specialists, library school faculties, 
and practicing librarians discuss specialized, 
pre-protessional, and non-professional train- 
ing as well as the library school curriculum. A 
comprehensive review of the problems of 
library education in relation to the needs of 
the profession. 320p. Cloth, $4. 


One of the sturdiest of the standbys 
appears December 15 in its 


Seventh Edition 


GUIDE TO REFERENCE BOOKS 
by Constance M. Winchell 


672p. 





Cloth, $10 
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M. Alice Dunlap 
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Elinor Burnett 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John Mackenzie Cory 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 

Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron &t., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Il., with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. 
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Memo to Members: 


Tho Amer Library Asgociation was organized in Philadelphia in 1876 and 
thus it now begins the celebration of its 75th Anniversary which will con- 
tinue throughout 1951. Plans for the observance are announced in this issue 
of the BULLETIN and will be discussed at the Midwinter Meeting in Chicago, 

30 January~3 February 1951. In keeping with its record the AIA will continue 
to look forward and will exert the kind of leadership which has made it the 
chief spokesman for librarianship throughout the United States and, to a con- 
siderable extent, throughout the world. 





The U.S. Con convenes in Washington on 3 January and plans call for 
the early introduction of library service legislation now being worked out by 
the Washington Office and the ALA Federal Relations Committee. It is hoped 
that a bill number may be assigned before the ALA Midwinter Meeting at which 
time a General Session is scheduled on the federal relations progran. i 


Field work by the ALA Headquarters staff has often been praised and requested 
by members of the Association. From time to time ALA has been criticized for 
not sending its staff members into the field oftener. During the past two 
years a considerable increase in field work has been encouraged with results 
' that should be of interest to all members. In this period, members of the . 

ALA Executive Staff have visited and consulted librarians officially in 40 
states; there has been ALA staff representation at state library association 
meetings in one or both years in the case of 25 states. Plans for the coming 
year indicate that it will be possible to visit the remaining states so that 
some. contact will have been established between ALA Headquarters and all the 
states during a three~year period. 


A survey of out-of-print book problems has been authorized by the Executive 
Board and approved by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The survey will 
be conducted under the supervision of the ALA Committee on Out-of-Print Books 
under the chairmanship of Mrs.Edith Busby, Brooklyn Public Library. It will be 
financed with the balance of approximately $5000 remaining from the 1937 Car- 
negle grant to ALA to stimulate the reprinting of titles needed by libraries. 


Program plang for the Annual Conference in Chicago, July 814, are progressing 
rapidly and are unusually impressive since the conference will climax the AIA 
anniversary year. Special features will include outstanding speakers being 
obtained by the 75th Anniversary Committee with the help of the Gardner Cowles 
grant, and a preconference Book Fair to be held at the Palmer House. Exhibits, 
. registration and meetings will be held at both the Palmer House and Stevens 
Hotel, with the two hotels serving as joint conference headquarters. 


ALA membership has reached an all-time high and continues to grow healthily. 
Early in December the mark of 20,000 paid members was passed for the first 
tine. 

4 


5 


The development of an ALA program for foundation support has been assigned to 
Dr. Lowell Martin, Associate Dean, Columbia University School of Library Ser- 


vice, who will act as a half-time consultant to the ALA Executive Secretary 
for several months. The ALA will also be assisted by the part-time consultant 
services of Dr. Walter Laves, who has just returned to the U.S. after four 
years of service as Deputy Director-General of Unesco in Paris. Extensive 
consultation with the ALA membership is planned in developing the program, © 
funds for which were recently made available by the Executive Board. 


Reclassification of ALA Headquarters personnel will be considered within the 
next few months, when the present classification scheme will be reviewed in 


relation to. job changes at Headquarters in recent years. Mra. Margaret Hunt, 
Administrative Services Department,. has been assigned responsibility for re- 
view and continuing study of business staff classifications. Plans are also 
being discussed to complete the transfer of ALA Headquarters staff to the 
salary scale approved by the Executive Board in January 1949. Beginning the 
first of the year the Headquarters staff will also be covered by Social 
Security under recent federal legislation. 


The ALA Executive Secretary y has been asked to report to the Executive Board 
at the Midwinter Meeting on the various specialized activities now being con- 
ducted at ALA Headquarters and on a related proposal for part-time staff to 
help major ALA boards and committees. Other topies to be discussed by the 
Executive Board include future conferences, relations with state and Sa 
associations, and the Public Library Inquiry. l 


the role of libraries in the current national emergency will be discussed at . 
the Midwinter Meeting in President Graham's report to the ALA Council and at 
the General. Session on ALA federal relations, to be held on Friday évening, 

2 February. 


Mr. Rutherford Rogers, Librarian, Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, has accepted 
the chairmanship of the ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom. Mr. David K. 
Berninghausen, who has been acting chairman, will continue to serve as parte 
time secretary to the committee under a 1950-51 budget grant. 


The Saturday Review of Literature has announced a special issue on "America 
and the Mind.of Europe" which will appear on 13 January 1951. This issue 


will be of special importance to librarians and has been prepared in consul- 
tation with pare, ia a ° 


peat 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secretary 


28 December 1950 
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One-way, two-way, and four-cvay Snead Study Carrels are 


compact, convenient, and comfortable, 


SNEAD &? Company 


Introduces 
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ACOUSTICAL LINING 


Top view of Snead Four-place Study Carrel. 


TYPING CARRÈL 








New, Functional Furniture for Libar 


After years of research, Snead & Company has de- 
veloped new library furniture designs with the 
accent on function and charm rather than insti- 
tutional tradition, and formality. The new Snead 
furniture designs contribute to the very definite 
trend toward an informal atmosphere in the mod- 
ern library. While completely void of ornamenta- 
tion, the very simplicity of the new designs with 
their graceful lines, natural wood finishes, and 
obvious function appeal strongly to the aesthetic 


sense, 


Examples of the new Snead functional designs:are. 
the Snead Multiple Study Units illustrated here. 
By different groupings of component parts, units 
can accommodate from one to four readers at one 
time, corhfortably, conveniently, and compactly. 
By adding drawer units and glass doors to the 
shelves, lockable spaces can be provided for the 
use of twenty persons adjacent to one four-place 
unit. 


Whatever your library equipment needs may bs, 
it will pay you to consult with Snead & Company, 
library specialists for generations. 


SNEAD & COMPANY 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 


Orange, Virginia 


Phone Orange 250 I 


t 





Steel Bookstacks, Single and Multitier ®© 
Marble, etc. e Stack Stairs and Elevators 


Carrels, Study Units, and Enclosures 


Snead System Compact Sioraze ° 


Deck Floors, Concrete, Steel, 
Automatic Book Conveyors + Stack Accessories 


@ Lourerall Ceiling Lighting 


WOOD LIBRARY FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Proposals for Accrediting 


Protessional Programs . 


A STATEMENT OF Po.icy 


BY THE 


ALA Boarp ofr EDUCATION FOR LiprARIANSHIP 


HIS REPORT defines the policy which the 
T board of Education for Librarianship of 
the American Library Association expects 
to follow in developing recommendations 
for the accreditation of library education 
programs. Itis prepared at the request of 
the subcommittees appointed jointly by 
the Association of American Library Schools, 
ALA Library Education Division and the 
board, which are assisting the board in re- 
vising the Minimum Requirements for Li- 
brary Schools and improving accrediting 
procedures. Its purpose is to clarify certain 
questions particularly with reference to the 
structure of library education and the classi- 
fication of library education programs in 
order to provide a common basis for the 
work of the subcommittees and of the board. 

In preparing this report, the board is 
cognizant of its-status as the agency of the 
Council of American Library Association, 
and in a broader sense, of the entire mem- 
bership of the library profession. Many in- 
dividuals and groups have a stake in the 
various decisions which must be made in 
the course of devising and administering 
new standards for accreditation. As in any 
complex situation, alternate courses of action 
are open but if progress is to be made, .the 
board must reach tentative decisions and 
chart the course which appears to be the 
most promising. 


A Philosophy of Accrediting 


Librarianship is one of many professions, 
and the Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship is only one of many specialized ac- 
crediting agencies. The experience of other 
professions in developing and administer- 
ing their accrediting programs will be 
drawn upon by the board in developing a 
program in the field of librarianship. 


Certain principles will affect the type of 
standards to be prepared, their use in the 
accrediting of library schools, and the im- 
provement of accrediting procedures. 


1. The purpose of accrediting is to improve 
the services of libraries through the improve- 
ment of the professional education of librarians. 

2. The spirit of accrediting should be that 
of constructive evaluation of a library school. 

3. Accreditation of library education pro- 
grams at the national level should continue to 
be coordinated through a single agency which 
is authorized by the members of the profession 
and representative of their interests. 

4, An accrediting agency should draw upon 
the members of the library profession and pro- 
fessional library schools for advice and assist- 
ance in developing and administering standards. 

5. In administering an accrediting program 
in the field of librarianship, the accrediting 
agency should cooperate with accrediting 
groups in other fields in the general interest of 
improving higher education. 

6. An accrediting agency should continually 
re-examine and revise its policies and pro- 
cedures. In the application of standards it 
should avoid rigidity and inflexibility which 
would -hamper general progress in the educa- 
tion of librarians. 

7. An accrediting agency must evaluate the 
library school in its institutional setting. 

8. The standards should be set in a frame- 
work which will permit a library school to 
initiate experiments in professional education 
and operate without conflict with the policies 
and organization of its own institution. 

9. The standards should emphasize qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative criteria. Without 
sétting up arbitrary specifications they should 
indicate clearly those levels of achievement 
which contribute to continuing progress in the 
education of librarians. 

10. The standards should represent the mini- 
mums of achievement consistent with the needs 
of the library profession. 

11. The standards should emphasize key 
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criteria which represent elements of most im- 
portance in the professional education of li- 
brarians. 


Final Decuments 


From the current project and subsequent 
work of the Board of Education for Librari- 
anship, two documents should result: 


(a) Minimum standards for library education 
poia These standards should be so 
drafted that they will stand without ae re- 
vision for a period of years. 

(b) A statemient of interpretation for use in 
applying the standards in the accrediting of li- 
brary education programs. This statement 
should be capable of revision as frequently as 
may be necessary in order to reflect changing 
conditions in education for librarianship. 


Background 


The policy document under revision, Min- 
imum Requirements for Library Schools, 
1933, accredited schools rather than pro- 
grams. Three classes of schools have béen 
recognized based primarily on a combina- 
tion of two criteria, (1) admission require- 
ments, and (2) programs offered: 


“Type I comprises library schools which re- 
quire at least a bachelor’s degree for admis- 
sion to the first full academic year of library 
science, and/or which give advanced profes- 
sional training beyond the first year. 

“Type II consists of library schools which 
give only the first full academic year of library 
science, requiring four years of appropriate col- 
lege work for admission. 

“Type HI consists of library schools which 
give only the first full academic year of library 
science, not requiring four years of college work 
for admission.” 


_ Thirty-six of the 88 library schools ac- 
credited under the 19838 standards are still 
operating. Of these five are classified as 
Type I, 18 as Type II, and 13 as Type III. 
Twenty of the 86 were also accredited 
under the earlier standards.1 Of the 16 
schools accredited for the first time under 
the 1983 standards, one was classed as Type 
I, seven as Type II, and eight as Type III. 
Nine of the 16 were accredited during the 
years 1934 through 1938, three during 
the period 1941 to 1948, aad four during the 
period 1946 to 1948. No additional li- 


1 “Minimum Standards for Library Schools.” 
19:235-46, July 1925. 


’ for the education of librarians. 


ALA Bulletin, 


brary schools have been accredited since 
1948 pending a revision of standards, and 
the status of library schools accredited as of 
1948 has been continued without change 
in classification. 

All through the period of accreditation 
by the American Library Association, 1925 
to date, many institutions not on the ac- 
credited list have given courses in library 
education, ranging from a few credit hours 
to programs of an academic year or more 
in length. Most of these programs were 


- established to prepare school librarians and 


teacher-librarians to meet requirements en- 
forced by regional accrediting associations 
and state department of education. 


Reasons for Suspending Accreditation 


In 1948-44 the board initiated measures 
leading to changes in the accepted plan for 
the education of librarians and in 1946 
requested funds for a study basic to the re- 
vision of Minimum Requirements for Li- 
brary Schools. By 1948 library schools 
were rapidly changing their programs with 
the encouragement of the board and it be- 
came evident that the 1983 classification 
was no longer applicable. Some of its 
weaknesses were intrinsic, others due to 
changes in the structure of education for 
librarianship. The 1938 classification 
grouped library schools with similar objec- 
tives in different classes while admitting 
schools with differing objectives in the same | 
class. For example, the objectives and cur- 
riculum of a Type III library school might 
be identical.with that of a Type II school, 
the former attempting to do the job in four 
post-secondary school years as against five 
for the latter. In this sense the classifica- 
tion tended to perpetuate a double standard 
At the same 
time, the curriculum of one Type III library 
school could be a highly specialized course 
for the education of school librarians, while 
another in the same class was offering a 
general curriculum. 

A number of library schools in 1947 - 
began admitting students at the undergradu- 
ate level, spreading the professional pro- 
gram through two or more years within a 
minimum of five years of higher education. 
Substantial changes in the organization and 
content of the curriculum and the introduc- 
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tion of graduate study in subject fields re- 
lated to library science normally accom- 
panied the shift in admission requirements, 
thereby justifying a master’s degree rather 
than the B.S. in L.S. as the first professional 
degree. One year or slightly more of 
graduate study was required for comple- 
tion of the new programs in contrast to the 
two years formerly required for a master’s 
degree in library science. 

The cumulative effect of these changes 
in the opinion of the board was to void the 
applicability of the 1933 standards. 
the expectation that revised standards would 
be completed in a relatively short-time, the 
board suspended accreditation of new 
schools in August 1948. The status of the 
library schools then accredited has con- 
tinued without change. 


Proposed Program of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship 


In 1950 nine reasonably distinct types of 
programs in library education can be identi- 
fied. Depending upon the classifier, a few 
might be added to, or eliminated from, the 
following list: 


l. Teacher-librarian programs varying from 
a few semester hours to 18 semester hours of 
library education courses; planned for under- 
graduates but frequently taken by college grad- 
uates. 

2. Programs for full-time school librarians, 
usually 24 semester hours or more, some de- 
. signed to meet ALA requirements for Type III 
library schools; planned for undergraduates but 
frequently taken by faa graduates. 

3. One-year curricula also planned for under- 
graduates ‘but frequently taken by graduates 
(ALA Type III library school). . 

4. One-year post-baccalaureate curricula 
leading to a second bachelor’s degree (ALA 
Type II library school). 


5. Master’s programs involving six years of 


higher education (ALA Type I library school). 

6. “New” master’s programs involving five 
years or more of higher education including a 
year or more of library education. 

7. Programs for the doctorate. 

8. Undergraduate courses normally part of 
the new five-year master’s programs but having 
limited terminal characteristics in some institu- 
tions. 

9. Programs at the junior college level for the 
training of subprofessional personnel. 


Although this situation may give the ap- 


With - 


pearance of disorder, a calmer view will 
take into account the perspective of time, a 
consideration for varying objectives in the 
programs offered, and the fact that con- 
trol over education in this country rests 
with the states. At least eight of the nine 
types of programs identified above were in 
existence, in one form or another, a genera- 
tion ago (1928), several years after the 
ALA accrediting program had been 
launched. The type not then represented, 
the “new plan” master’s’ program, is now 
replacing (8), (4), and to a cértain extent 
(5) above. e i 

À seeming proliferation of programs has 
persisted in spite ọf. a system of accredita- 
tion stressing three types,of library schools, 
yet the library profession has moved along 
constructively with a variety of programs. 
Improvements have come in the identifica- 
tion of librarianship asia form of professional 
education with the clarification of objectives 
for various types of programs, strengthen- - 
ing the professional content of curricula and 
finally, an increasing reliance on a five-year 
program as the minimum necessary to ac- 
quire the background of general and pro- 
fessional education required to prepare per- 
sonnel for the performance of professional 
duties in libraries. 

Viewing these programs and recognizing 
that similar ones will no doubt continue in 
the future regardless of the classifications 
established by a national accrediting agency, 
the ALA Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship proposes to concentrate its attention on 
a basic program of professional education, 
leaving other areas for secondary considera- 
tion. The board believes that the nature of 
a program of professional education, and. 
hence the minimum requirements for a 
library school offering such a program, de- 
pends upon objectives; that the responsi- 
bility for setting the objectives and standards 
for preparation for entry to the library 
profession rests with the membership of the 
profession including library education spe- 
cialists; that the accrediting agency acting 
for the membership ‘should properly set 
broad objectives as a guide to institutions 
sponsoring and proposing to sponsor pro- 


grams of professional education; and that 


programs with differing objectives recog- 
nized by a national accrediting agency 
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shouid be clearly identified. Outlined be- 
low are general recommendations for the 
five-year program. More specific objectives 
are being developed by subcommittees of 
the Board of Education for Librarianship on 
(1) Curricula and Degrees; (2) Faculty and 
Non-Instructional Staff; (3) Resources in- 
cluding Financial Support; and (4) Apprai- 
sal of Results. 


Recommendations for the Five- 
Year Program 


1. That the basic professional program shall 
represent five years of education beyond the 
secondary school level. 

2. That the professional content of such pro- 
grams may be arranged differently within the 
five-year period but shall represent a minimum 
of one academic year. 

3. That the primary instructional objective 
of the five-year program shall be to develop 
professional personnel grounded in the funda- 
mental principles and processes common to all 
types of libraries and all phases of library 
service. 

4. That instruction for specialized service in 
libraries may occupy a place in this ‘basic pro- 
gram but not at the sacrifice of necessary gen- 
eral academic and professional preparation. 

5. That professional schools which do not 


have effective control over courses outside the 
professional curriculum through guidance or 
prescription shall be responsible for achieving 
overall objectives through selection of students 
and/or requiring relevant course work subse- 
quent to admission to the professional school. 


The board finds itself at this time with 
the full range of responsibility for recom- 
mending policy (subject to ALA Council 
approval), determining standards, evaluat- 
ing programs and making decisions as to 
the accreditation of programs. The board 
hopes to attain the objectives stated under 
“A Philosophy of Accrediting” so far as pos- 
sible through the subcommittees already ap- 
pointed jointly with the Association of 
American Library Schools and ALA Library 
Education Division and through consulta- 
tion with interested groups outside the ALA 
and with various members of the library pro- 
fession. From studies now under way to 
establish new standards for accrediting and 
from suggestions from the members of the 
library profession, the board hopes that 
more specific recommendations may emerge 
designed to strengthen the profession’s 
machinery for developing and improving 
education for librarianship. 


JAPANESE LIBRARY SCHOOL FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 


Robert L. Gitler, director of the Japanese Library School to be established in Japan this spring, 
has announced the appointment of the following members of the American faculty and staff: 
Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, associate professor, Library School, George Peabody College for 


Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Mrs. Cheney's experience includes the reference librarianship of the 


Joint University Libraries, Nashville, and other professional posts at Vanderbilt University and 

George Peabody College for Teachers, as well as summer school teaching and librarianship. 
Bertha Margaret Frick, associate professor of library service, School of Library Service, Colum- 

bia University. Miss Frick has held technical processes posts in New York libraries and she is also 


curator of the Plimpton, Smith & Dale Libraries. 


She has taught at the University of Alabama. 


Edgar Raymond Larson, Library of Congress. Following his graduate study in librarianship at 
the University ‘of Washington, Mr. Larson was appointed as bibliographer-searcher in the Order 


Department of the Library of Congress, 


He has had several years experience teaching in both 


elementary and secondary schools in the Pacific Northwest, and also served with the education 
teams of the American Military Government in Japan. 
Jean Phyllis Taylor, reference and circulation assistant, Territorial Library of Hawaii, Honolulu, 


T.H. 
responsibility. in law and newspaper offices. 


Miss Taylor’s experience, other than librarianship, includes administrative and secretarial 


Hannah Hunt, young people’s librarian, Public Library, Rockford, Ill. Miss Hunt’s experience 
includes work with children in school and public libraries in Evanston, Ill., as well as library exten- 
sion work in Hawaii. She has also taught library courses in summer school at the Western Michi- 


gan College of Education. 


All members of the faculty will report in Japan on March 1, and the school is scheduled to open 


in April. 


Jo All ALA Members: 


ALA 75th 


Anniversary Committee 


Ralph E. Ellsworth, Chairman 
University of Iowa Libraries 
Iowa City, Iowa 

Tommie Dora Barker 
Division of Librarianship 
Emory University 
Emory University, Ga. 

Walter T. Brahm 
State Library 
Columbus, Ohio 

Benjamin Allen Custer 
Public Library 
Detroit, Mich. 

Sallie J, Farrell 
State Library, Bex 131 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Milton E. Lord 
Public Library 
Boston, Mass. 

Stephen A. McCarthy 
Cornell University Libraries 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

Blanche Prichard McCrum 
Library of Congress 
Washington, D.C. 

E. W. MeDiarmid 
University Library 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 

Mrs. Louane L. Newsome 
127 Ferson St. 

Iowa City, Iowa 

Stanley Pargellis 
Newbėrry Library 
Chicago, III. 

‘Muriel E. Perry 
Public Library 
Decatur, Mi, 

Mary U. Rothrock 
Knox County Library 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Wayne Shirley 
Pratt Institute Library 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Members of the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 
join with me in expressing the hope that every ALA 
member will participate enthusiastically in the various 
projects in which the Association will be engaging dur- 
ing 1951, as it celebrates its 75th anniversary. There 
will be many ‘specific things for each member to do 


with no great expenditure of time. 


For example, everyone can join the contest for the 
best statements as described elsewhere in this issue. 
Moreover, each ALA member. can make certain that 
other librarians. not now members of ALA participate 
in the contest. Librarians can make use of this contest 


to secure publicity in local papers. 


Each of you can help by urging your divisional offi- 
cers to plan the division’s program at the Chicago Con- 


ference around the theme of our celebration. 


As our program for the year is announced, we hope 
that each member of ALA will see something tangible 


to do. Our committee has faith that if the 20,000 


. ALA members will exert themselves this year, they can 


influence in a very useful manner the thinking of the 


American public on thé very crucial problems facing us. 
Sincerely, 


E Uert 


Ralph E. Ellsworth 


Charman 


The American Library Association 





Instead of looking into its own past as 


a means of celebrating the American Library 
Association’s 75th anniversary, it has been 
decided that the Association shall lead li- 
brarians and friends of libraries in a sig- 
nificant endeavor closely akin to the way 
libraries continually meet the needs of the 
people. 

At this important time, it seems to us 
that the thing we are best able to do is to 
help people do their own thinking on the 
very critical problems facing all of us as 
citizens. 

To achieve this end—to make this con- 
tribution—we will devote our anniversary 
year to a restatement of the American 
heritage in terms of present-day crises; to 
fostering a recognition of this heritage as 
ideas rather than dogma. 

Our objective is to stimulate general 
thinking on the problem of how to defend 
our freedom by understanding its origin 


and its application to the great problems of 
today. 

As librarians, we are competent in acting 
through-the book and the idea. These, 
then, will be our implements in séeking to 
reach our objective in our seventy-fifth an- 
niversary year. 

We will assist in the creating of at least 
two books. The first book will state, define 
and show the significance of a number of 
problems that face all citizens today—and 
then show in a reasonable, honest and ob- 
jective manner just what our heritage of 
experience and ideas contributes to a citi- 
zens understanding of these problems. F 

Such problems as the following will be 
explored as separate chapters: Individual 
Liberty vs. Safety of the State; Free Enter- 
prise vs. Monopoly; Freedom of Conscience 
vs. Social Discipline; Freedom to Know; 
The Party System and Pressure Groups; Ex- 
tension of Federal Powers. 


GERALD WnrrE Jounson is well known for his many years of work as a newspaper 

man, and for his outstanding books and frequent magazine articles on contemporary 

topics. Before he began free lancing in 1943, Mr. Johnson established the Thomas- 

ville (N.C.) Davidsonian in 1910, served with the Lexington 

(N.C.) Dispatch, 1911-13, and with the Greensboro (N.C.) Daily 

News, 1913-24. From 1924 to 1926 he was professor of journal- 

ism at the University of North Carolina. He was also editorial 

writer on the Baltimore Evening Sun, 1926-39, and The Sun, 

1939-43. He served with the 321st Infantry, 81st Division, U.S. 

d Army, 1917-19. His books include the following: The Story of 

3 Mars Work (with W. R. Hayward), 1925; The Undefeated, 

ý 1926; What Is News? 1926; Andrew Jackson—An Epic in Home- 

spun, 1927; Randolph of Roanoke—A Political Fantastic, 1929; 

By Reason of Strength, 1930; Number Thirty Six, 1933; The 

Secession of the Southern States, 1933; The Sunpapers of Balti- 

more (with Frank R. Kent, H. L. Mencken and Hamilton Owens), 

1937; A Little Night-Music, 1937; The Wasted Land, 1937; America’s Silver Age, 

1939; Roosevelt: Dictator or Democrat? 1941; American Heroes and Hero-Worship, 

1943; Woodrow Wilson, 1944; An Honorable Titan, 1946; The First Captain, 1947; 
Liberal’s Progress, 1948; Our English Heritage, 1949. 


H. Aubrey Bodine 


Gerald W. Johnson 





The Theme— 


The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis 





Ralph E. Ellsworth, Chairman 
ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 


This book will be written by Gerald W. 
Johnson, author of Our English Heritage, 
Incredible Tale and many other books, (A 
note about Mr. Johnson and a list of his 
works appears in this announcement.) He 
expects to complete the writing by July 15, 
and Harper & Brothers has agreed to publish 


the book and to join ALA in its distribution. 


here and abroad. 

The second book is to be an extensive 
source book of evidence on the topics cov- 
ered by Mr. Johnson’s book, presented in 
such a manner that it can be used as a 
study guide by groups or individuals who 
are interested in a detailed study of the 
American heritage. 

We are also announcing a contest with 
a total of $1000 in prizes (see next page). 
Six prizes amounting to $800 will be 
awarded for the best statements which illus- 
trate the power of books to influence the 
lives of men and women—young or old. In 
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addition, there are $200 in prizes for the 
best statements from librarians concerning 
the problems that are worrying the citizen— 
the citizen who is a library patron. 

At the ALA Conference in Chicago, July 
8-14, four major General Sessions will be 
devoted to “The Heritage of the U.S.A. in 
Times of Crisis.” Those persons who are 
considered the best informed on the prob- 
lems which have been set forth in Mr. John- 
son's book will be the speakers on these 
occasions. 

The books, the contest, engagement of 
the conference speakers, and the necessary 
promotion of our seventy-fifth anniversarv 
endeavor are made 
possible in large 
measure by the 
financial contribu- 
tion of $10,000 re- 
ceived from Gard- 
ner M. Cowles, 
president of Cowles 
Publications, Inc., 
and editor of Look 
Magazine. Mr. 
Cowles, in making 
this generous gift, 
sees the effort we 
are making as a possible way of getting 
Americans to think seriously about solving 
the critical problems of the day in a really 
traditional American way. He also recog- 
nizes that librarians may be the most effec- 
tive persons to seek this objective. 

At the Midwinter Meeting of the ALA in 
Chicago, January 30-February 3, there will 
be further information about the anniversary 
program. 

So it is that the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the American Library Association will 
provide the idea, the implements and the 
program for an important service to those 
whom our libraries serve in all their years— 


the reading public. 





Fabian Bachrach 


Gardner M. Cowles 
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ALA Anniversary Contest 
$1000 in Prizes 


SPONSORED BY THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 
OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


I. For the best statements in 2000 words or less that illustrate the power of 
books to influence the lives of men and women—young or old: 
SIX PRIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


$200 each for the two best statements from librarians who are 1951 
ALA members. 


$100 each for the two best statements from librarians who are not ALA 
members now, but who join the ALA when submitting their contest 
statements, 

$100 each for the two best statements from nonlibrarian citizeng who 
join the ALA when submitting their contest statements. 


(We're looking for frank, personal accounts—full of human experjence. 
What are the books that have most frequently worked magic jn the 
lives of the readers you have known? Were they books of fact or 
fiction? Who were the people influenced? Did this result in an in- 
fluence that extended to theseommunity? a How do you know?) 


Il. For the best statements in 2000 words or:[ess on the topic: “What are the 
problems that worry the citizen enough to take him come to the library 
for help.” 

TWO PRIZES AS FOLLOWS: 


$100 each for the two best statements from librarians who are members 
of the ALA or who join the ALA when submitting their contest 
statements. 


(Here, we're seeking to know what’s on the citizen’s mind. How close 
is the librarian to the thinking of the citizen? We believe that public 
librarians are very close. You can convince us!) 


DEADLINE: Statements must be postmarked on or before midnight, May 31, 1951. Winners will be announced at the 
Chicago ALA Conference in July. Recipients will be notified in advance. 


JUDGES: Members of the 75th Anniversary Committee of the American Library Association. 


USE OF STATEMENTS: All statements become the property of the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee. Publication rights 
will belong to the American Library Association. 


FORM OF ENTRY: Statements must be typewritten, must be no more than 2000 words in length and must be signed. The 
author must either be an ALA member or must accompany the statement with a check for dues. The author’s name and 
address must appear on the statement. 


MAILING OF ENTRY: Address all statements to the American Library Association Headquarters, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. The words “ALA 75th Anniversary Celebration’’ should appear on the envelope. Questions about 
the contest should be addressed to the Committee chairman, R. E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, State University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


A gift from Gardner Cowles, editor of Look Magazine, has made possible the 
awarding of these prizes 


Social Security and Librarians 


HazeEL B. TIMMERMAN 


HE 1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
$ curity Act provide for extending the 
coverage under Old Age and Survivors In- 
surance to several additional groups. Al- 
though these provisions do not make it pos- 
sible for all library employees to be cov- 
ered, they do provide the ways whereby 
many library employees may be included 
under the liberalized OASI benefits. 

The Board on Personnel Administration, 
now charged by the ALA Council with 
those functions relating to annuities, pen- 
sions, social security and other forms of 
personal insurance, attempts in this article 
to furnish librarians and trustees with some 
of the major facts on the new provisions as 
they may affect library employees. 

January 1951 is the new starting point 
for determining eligibility and benefit 
amounts. Since most library employees will 
not: have been covered by Old Age and 
Survivors Insurance prior to that time, 
answers to all questions are based on the 
“new start” formula. Library employees, 
however, who have been covered in other 
employment by OASI prior to January 1951 
may select the “new start” formula or the 
“back to 1937” formula, depending upon 
which gives them the larger benefits. 

1. Are library employees of state govern- 
ments and their political subdivisions 
covered? 

Such employees are not covered auto- 
matically by Old Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance. Those employees already. covered by 
a state, city or other local government re- 
tirement system are excluded. Other em- 
` ployees of a state or its political subdivisions 
may be covered if enabling legislation is 
passed by the state government and the 
state enters into an agreement with the 
Federal Security Administrator to extend 
coverage to those employees. 

2. What legislation is required? _ 

Each state government must enact special 
legislation permitting the coverage of em- 








Miss Timmerman is chief of the ALA Office of Personnel 
Administration and executive assistant to the Board on Per- 
sonnel Administration. 
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ployees of state, municipal and other local 
governments by the federal program. 
Among the states which have already 


passed such legislation are Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 


South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Washington. 
and West Virginia. 

In a few states, such enabling legislation 
cannot be passed without an amendment to 
the constitution. 

3. Will all public employees not now 
under retirement systems be covered if 
enabling legislation is passed? | 

No. Final decision rests with the state 
as to whether or not a particular local gov- 
ernment shall be covered. The decision, 
however, will no doubt depend mainly 
upon the preference of the local govern- 
ment. Employees of a local government 
unit (municipal, county, ete.) are divided 
into broad groups for coverage purposes: 
Employees of each “proprietary” enterprise 
would make up a coverage group; all em- 
ployees not in a “proprietary” enterprise 
would constitute another coverage group. 
The responsible state or local government 
would select which of the “proprietary” 
enterprises would be permitted to come 
under OASI and decide whether or not the 


‘remainder of. the local government em- 
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ployees would be covered. 

When a group is included under OASI, 
the entire group is automatically covered. 
Thus, an individual employee within the 
group which is covered is not given the 


privilege of declining coverage. The state, 


however, may request the exemption in a 
particular coverage group of such positions 
as part-time, emergency, fee basis, etc. 

Furthermore, if a state or local govern- 
ment places its employees under OASI, 
there is no stipulation in the law which pro- 
hibits the state or local government from 
setting up a pension system at a later date. 
Under such circumstances these employees 
could be covered both by OASI and the 
pension plan. 

4. Can a local government which now 
has a pension system covering only some 
groups of its employees cover other groups 
under OASI? 
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Yes, if the local government takes such 
action and the state has passed the enabling 
legislation. 

5. Would the employees of a library 
rendering public library service to a com- 
munity, such as an association library which 
does not receive tax support, be considered 
employees of a state or one of its local 
subdivisions? 

No. Such a public library would be con- 
sidered as a nonprofit organization. Cover- 
age can be obtained under the provisions 
set up for nonprofit organizations. (See 
Questions 8-12.) 

6. Can a state or municipality terminate 
its agreement? 

Yes, after seven years, provided two- 
years notice has been given. The state 
may terminate the agreement in its entirety 
for the state or for any coverage group. 
Such withdrawal of a state or coverage 
group would mean that that unit would not 
at a later date be permitted to re-enter the 
plan. The employees, however, do not lose 
credit for the time they have been covered 
under OASI. 

7. Will federal employees not now en- 
titled to coverage by the U. S. Civil Service 
retirement system be covered by OASIP 

Yes, although there are certain exceptions 
to this rule. 

8. Can library employees of colleges, uni- 
versities, and other nongovernmental 
organizations be covered under OASIP 

Library employees in business and in- 
dustry are already covered under the orig- 
inal provisions of the act. Employees of 
tax-supported state and municipal colleges, 
universities and boards of education are 
treated the same as public library em- 
ployees because they are employees of a 
state government or of one of its political 
subdivisions. (See Questions 1-6.) 

Privately controlled colleges and universi- 
ties are considered nonprofit, tax-exempt 
organizations and are granted optional 
coverage, Nonprofit organizations are de- 
fined for such optional coverage as those 
exempt from income tax under Section 
101(6) of the Internal Revenue Code: 


corporations and any .. . foundation, organized 
and operated exclusively for religious, charit- 
able, scientific or educational purposes . . . no 
part of the net earnings of which inures to the 


benefit of any private shareholder or individual, 
and no substantial part of the activities which 
is carrying on propaganda, or otherwise at- 
tempting to influence legislation. 


9. What procedure must a nonprofit 
organization follow to obtain coverage? 

Such an organization must file with the 
U.S. Bureau of Internal Revenue a cer- 
tificate waiving its tax exemption for social 
security purposes only. The certificate must 
state that two-thirds of all of its employees 
concur in the filing of the certificate, and 
must be accompanied by a list containing the 
signature, address and social security number 
(if any) of each employee who concurs in 
the filing of the certificate. Coverage 
would become effective the first day of the - 
calendar quarter following the quarter. in 
which the certificate is filed. 

10. Are all employees covered if two- 
thirds concur? 

No, only those signing. Those not sign- 
ing the original certificate can be covered 
only if they.sign a supplementary list filed 
prior to the expiration of the first month 
following the first calendar quarter for 
which the certificate is effective. There- 
after, they cannot be covered during their 
period of continuous employment in the 
organization. All newly hired and rehired 
employees will, however, be covered on a 
compulsory basis after the organization 
goes under social security. Student as- 
sistants are not considered employees for 
the purposes of OASI. 

ll. Does an existing pension or annuity 
plan prohibit a nonprofit organization from 
bringing its employees under OASIP 

No, A nonprofit organization may be- 
long whether all, part, or none of its aca- 
demic, nonacademic, maintenance and other ~ 
personnel are covered by a pension or an- 
nuity plan, provided the organization meets 
the requirements mentioned in Question 9. 

12. Can a nonprofit organization or its 
employees withdraw after electing cover- 
age? 

Employees who initially elect coverage, 
together with new employees, remain cov- 
ered as long as the certificate filed by the 
organization remains in effect. The organi- 
zation must remain covered for a minimum 
period of 10 years. It can decide to stop 
payment of contributions after this period, 
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in which case all employees would lose 
future coverage while employed in that 
organization. Two-years’ advance notice 
must be given before coverage is termi- 
nated, and an organization withdrawing 
coverage would not at a later date be al- 
lowed to re-enter the plan. 

The employee does not lose credit for the 
period he has been covered if the organiza- 
tion withdraws from the plan. 

13. How does an employee become fully 
insured? 

He is required to be paid wages or salary 
of at least $50 in each of at least one-half 
of the number of quarters (three-month 
periods as January-March) from Jan. 1, 1951 
until he reaches age 65 (or until his death 
if under 65) with a minimum of six quarters 
of coverage required. The maximum re- 
quirement is 40 quarters of coverage. An 
employee reaching 65 before obtaining the 
necessary quarters of coverage may earn 
them after age 65. 

14, What does “currently insured” mean? 

To be currently insured, an employee 
must have not less than six quarters of 
coverage during the 13-quarter period end- 
ing with the quarter in which he dies or the 
quarter in which he becomes entitled to 
benefits. A person must be fully insured in 
order to obtain retirement benefits, but 
lump-sum benefits and certain survivors’ 


benefits are payable if he is only currently 
insured. 

15. What considerations are given World 
War II veterans? 

World War II veterans (including those 
who died in service) are now given wage 
credits of $160 per month for each month 
of military service during the war period. 
Contributions for this period are not paid 
by the veteran but are borne by the Social 
Security Fund. 

16. How much does the employee pay? 

OASI is a contributory social insurance 
program. Both the employee and his em- 
ployer contribute, each paying the same 
amount. Each pay day until the end of 
1953, both the employee and his employer 
contribute 1% per cent of the employee’s 
salary. From 1954 through 1959 the per- 
centage is 2 per cent; from 1960 through 
1964 it is 2% per cent; from 1965 through 
1969 it is 3 per cent; and in 1970 and there- 
after it is 834 percent. Thus, the employee 
receiving $300 per month pays $4.50 per 
month through 1958, and the employee re- 
ceiving $200 per month pays $3.00 per 
month. Salary in excess of $3600 a year is 
not subject to contributions. 

17. What retirement benefit does an em- 
ployee receive? 

The formula is 50 per cent of the first 
$100 of his “average monthly wage” plus 


THe CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE EMPLOYEE, AGE 45, BEGINNING JANUARY 1951 
FOR THE TWENTY- YEAR PERIOD UNTIL REACHING AGE 65 


Lump-sum payment 


Monthly contribution by employee only 


Employee’s share when employee and employer | 


contribute on monthly rate and employee 
makes up balance in monthly payments 


Employee's share when employee and employer 
contribute and employee pays balance in 
lump sum 


ALA Annuity Plan OASI 


Woman Man Woman or Man 
$10,900 $ 9,200 $1,701? 
14,400 12,720 1,701? 
10,800: 8,640: 1,701? 
8,900! 7 2001 1,7012 


1 The employer will have contributed $2,880 in addition to that paid by the employee. ` 
2 The employer will have contributed $1,701 in addition to that paid by the employee. 
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15 per cent of the next $200 or that part of 
$200 which he receives. If the “average 
monthly wage” of a single man or woman 
had been $300, $80 per month would be 
received under OASI. The “average 
monthly wage” is computed by dividing the 
total of an employee’s wages (up to $300 
per month) by the number of months he 
could have worked in covered employment 
from Jan. 1, 1951 to age 65. The employee 
must file application for coverage and can- 
not be earning over $50 monthly on a job 
covered by social security to obtain benefits. 
No limitation on earnings is made for a 
worker age 75 or over. 

Thus the employee age 45 receiving $300 
per month, who enters. the social security 
plan in January 1951, will pay into social 
security in 20 years $1701 to receive the 
$80 per month benefit. In other words, in 
22 months after retirement, he will have re- 
ceived more than he paid in the entire 20 
year period and, in 43 months, more than 
he and his employer contributed for him. 

18. Do the workers dependents receive 
monthly benefits when he goes under OASIP 

A wife when reaching 65, an unmarried 
dependent child under 18, or a dependent 
husband when reaching 65 can receive 
benefits provided each files an application, 
meets certain other conditions, and is not 
earning more than $50 monthly in a posi- 
tion covered by social security. This last 
stipulation is not required if the wife’s or 
dependent husband’s age is 75 or older. A 
wife under’ 65 is also entitled to benefits if 
she has an unmarried dependent child under 
18. The benefit for each is one-half of the 
workers primary benefit. l 

The maximum monthly benefit for a re- 
tired worker and his. dependent family is 
whichever is less, either $150 or 80 per cent 
of his “average monthly wage.” 

19. What are the survivors benefits? 


A widow age 65, a dependent widower 


age 65, and an unmarried dependent child 
under 18 receive survivors’ benefits if the 


insured worker dies. Applications must be ` 


filed by each. Certain requirements must 
be met similar to those pertaining to de- 
pendents of the retired worker. The propor- 
tion is three-fourths of the primary benefit 
except in the case of more than one de- 
pendent child. An additional child receives 


one-half of the primary benefit. A depend- 
ent parent may receive a similar amount 
provided ‘there is no widow, widower or 
unmarried dependent child under 18 en- 
titled to benefits. The maximum monthly’ 
family survivors’ benefit is whichever is 
less, either $150 or 80 per cent of the de- 
ceased’s “average monthly wage.” 

20. Are lump-sum death payments made? 

A lump-sum death benefit, equal to three 
times the deceased workers monthly pri- 
mary benefit, is made whenever an insured 
worker dies, whether or not a monthly bene- 
fit is payable. An application for the sum 
must be filed within two years after the 
death of an insured worker. . 

21. Why is OASI more flexible than 
other pension or annuity plans to which 
both the employee and the employer con- 
tribute? : 

The employee covered by another pen- 
sion or annuity plan cannot usually con- 
tinue his coverage when leaving the employ 
of the specific organization. Three excep- 
tions to this statement are coverage under. - 
TIAA, the ALA Annuity Plan, and a state- 
wide public employee plan. In the frst 
two ‘instances the employee may continue 
his own contributions even though he may 
not enter the employment of an institution 
which also contributes. In ‘the third in- 
stance the employee, for continued cover- 
age, must limit his employment to those 
governmental units covered by the state- 
wide public employee plan within the spe- 
cific state. . 

The employee under OASI can change 


‘his employment to a business library, a 


nonprofit library, or a public library, or 
even to nonlibrary employment which are 
under OASI coverage anywhere, in the 


‘United States without losing the advantage 


of his coverage in the former organization 
and without being required to make a new 
start. Even if such an employee’ should 
transfer for a time to noncovered employ- 
ment, he retains his earned credit for the 
months he has been covered and can at a 
later date re-enter covered employment and 
continue to work towards his fully insured 


` status. 


22. How do payments of the employee to 
OASI compare with the investment of the 
same amounts monthly in E bonds? 
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By investing monthly the same amount 
in E bonds as he would pay under social 
security for a period of 20 years beginning 
January 1951, reinvesting E bond proceeds 
and pyramiding them each 10 years, an ém- 
ployee age 45 whose salary is $300 per 
month would receive about $21 per month 
for 10 years after age 65. The same em- 
ployee under OASI would receive $80 per 
month for the 10-year period and continu- 
ously thereafter until death. 

Thus, this employee, in order to obtain 
$80 per month in E bond returns, would be 
required to increase his monthly payments 
about four times more than he would be 
required to pay under social security, and 
he would receive these returns only for a 
period of 10 years. . . 

23. What comparisons can be made be- 
tween the benefits of social security .and 
those of the ALA Annuity Plan? 


A woman.age 45, having an “average 


monthly wage” of $300, who enters the 
social security plan in January 1951, would 
_ pay into social security $1701 for ‘the 20- 

year period until she reaches age 65 and 
would receive $80 per month until she dies, 
in OASI benefits. 
same benefit under the ALA Annuity Plan 
she would, commencing in January 1951, 
be required to select one of four plans: 
(a) an immediate payment of a lump sum 
of $10,900; (b) monthly payments of $60 
per month for 20 years; (c) if her employer 
also contributed to her ALA annuity plan at 
the present rates on that -portion of her 
salary which is $800 per month, she would 
be required to contribute $15 per month, 


and her employer $12 for the 20-year 


period, and: in addition she would have to 
make up the balance needed to obtain the 
$80 per month benefits by making an im- 
mediate lump-sum payment of $5300 or 
increase her monthly contribution from $15 
to a total of $45 monthly for the 20-year 
period. 7 | 

The contributions of the man age 45 on 


that. portion of his salary which is $300 per . 


month would be (a) an immediate lump- 
sum payment -of $9200; (b) monthly pay- 


ments of $53 for the 20-year period; (c) if. 


the man and his employer contribute on 
that portion of his salary which is $800 per 
month at the present ALA annuity rates, 


In order to receive the- 


his contribution would be $15 per month 
and that of his employer $12 per month for 
the 20-year period, and in addition the man 
would be required to make up the balance 
to obtain $80 per month benefits either by 
making an immediate lump-sum payment of 
$3600 or by increasing his monthly contri- 
bution from $15 per month to a total of 
$36 per month for the 20-year period. 

In the case of the ALA Annuity Plan, 
no additional annuity is granted for depend- 
ents whereas, under social security, amounts 
for dependents are added. 

24. What steps should be taken to secure 
OASI coverage for the library employees 
not legally excluded by the act? 

a. All library employees, the state li- 
brary association and the state library ex- 
tension agency should cooperate with all 
other state and community groups in secur- 
ing the passage in their state of the special 
enabling legislation. This should be done 
regardless of whether such legislation 
would affect them personally. By such 
cooperation, OASI coverage could be made 
available to library employees of the state 
and its political subdivisions which are not 
already covered by state or local govern- 
ment pension plans. (See Question 2.) 

b. Library employees in a local jurisdic- 


‘tion should work with other local govern- ` 


ment groups and citizens of the community 
to insure that the local government includes 
library employees, not excluded from such 
coverage by the act, in a coverage group. 
(See Question 3.) 

c. Library employees of. a nonprofit 
organization should endeavor to interest the 
trustees and administration of the organiza- 
tion in applying for the certificate and 
should work with all employees of the 
organization in order ’to obtain signatures of 
the necessary two-thirds of the academic, 
nonacademic, maintenance and other per- 


. sonnel required for coverage. .(See Ques- 
‘tions 8-9.) 


d. The trustees, the administration and 
the staff organization of each library not 
now covered and not excluded by the act 
should work together in familiarizing them- 
selves not only with general information on 


‘OASI, but also with the details on payments, 


benefits, etc. Each employee should know 
how the OASI plan affects him personally. 


Announcing oe 


Story-A-Day 


DESIGNED FOR DAILY SHARED READING 


P. arents reading daily fo Heir Alien will lend fo: 


J. Acquaint young Children with their Parents and Parents 
with their Children as no other SHARED activity can. 


2. Give Children the feeling of security—of love and un- 
derstanding—essential to a child’s normal development. 


3. Acquaint Children with the value of reading; teach 
them to think; create a longing for books and magazines 
which in time would benefit school and public as well 
as home libraries. 


4, Entertain Children with desirable subject matter, pleas- 
ant thoughts and worthwhile ambitions. 


5. Sell CHARACTER to Children by means of the gay! Linte 
on and doings of GOOD stories. 


6. Fortify individual Children in their most formative years 
against the mental ills and evils of childhood, which be- 
come the Evils of the COMMUNITY. 


7. Develop GENUINE FAMILY LIFE and FAMILY 
SPIRIT. . . . THESE ARE THE OBJECTIVES OF 
STORY-A-DAY. 


WHAT IS STORY-A-DAY? 


Story-A-Day is the new Z EEKLY children’s publication designed so that each 
day of the week Parents will have an original GOOD story to SHARE in reading 
with their 3-4 to 7 year old children. Each weekly issue will contain 7 original stories 

OY the country’s outstanding authors, illustrated by today’s greatest artists. Story-A-Day 
will be 84% inches by 11 inches, will contain 32 pages and cover. The cover picture will 
be-in 4-colors and the inside story illustrations will be in two colors. 52 issue subscrip- 


tions will retail at $10.00. 364 good original stories. First issue Friday, April 6th. 


EDITOR 


Story-A-Day will be edited by the noted critic and editor of children’s stories, Lucile 
Gulliver, of Boston, Mass. Miss Gulliver is the founder and former head of the Chil- 
dren’s Department, Little Brown & Company. She has been an instructor in Children’s 
Literature and Juvenile Story-Writing for the University Extension Division, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education since 1932. Miss Gulliver has also operated 
her own Literary Agency for the past several years and through her agency has developed 
many of today’s leading authors and artists in the field of children’s literature. 


AMONG THOSE CONTRIBUTING ARE: 


Mallow {Established} 


Gladys Adshead Hubert V. Coryell Marion Lansing 
Dorothy Aldis Ellis Credle Cornelia Meigs 
Dorothy Walter Baruch Alice Dalgliesh Ruth Sawyer 
Margaret Wise Brown Lavinia Davis Evelyn Sickels 
Jack Bechdolt Caroline Haywood Frances Lester Warner 
Pearl Buck Mabel Leigh Hunt (Hersey) 
_Author-Artis ts 
Laura Bannon Emma L. Brock Robert Lawson 
Lena Barksdale Marie Hall Ets Munro Leaf 
Bernilce B. Beggs Marjorie Flack ` Helen Sewell 
Inez Hogan 
Artists 
Nancy Barnhart Elmer & Berta Hader Maud & Miska Petersham 
Ingri & Edgar D'Aulaire Elizabeth Orton Jones Henry Pitz 
Marguerite Davis Marguerite Kirmse Louis Slobodkin 
Roger A. Duvoisin Dorothy P. Lathrop Tasha Tudor 
Elizabeth Enright Forrest Orr Kurt Wiese 
Hardie Gramatky Grace A. Paull Hildegard Woodward 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


The National Society for Crippled Children holds subscription rights to Story-A-Day. They are raising 
funds through Story-A-Day subscriptions to build a National Hospital and Training Center for Crippled 
Children. Librarians, please forward the names and addresses of ALL Club Presidents in your community 
to Public Relations, National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
3, Hlinois. They can help in this great humane effort. 0 - 
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Registration 

A registration desk will be maintained at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel by the ALA 
staff, All persons attending the meetings 
are expected to register there promptly. 
The registration fee is $3 for the entire 
meeting or $1 daily. Evidence of registra- 
tion will be required for attendance at 
meetings. 


Midwinter Meeting Headquarters 


eT 


For the fourth year the Edgewater Beach ` 


Hotel will serve as Headquarters for the 
ALA Midwinter Meeting, to be held this 
year on January 30-February 3. 

_ The Edgewater Beach, 5300- Sheridan 
Road, is located on the shores of Lake 
Michigan. There is adequate city bus serv- 
ice and the hotel provides transportation at 
regular intervals to the Loop. An in-the- 
building garage and a guarded parking lot 


adjoining the hotel are also available. 


- ALA Clearing House 
The Clearing House for Library Problems 


will be located in the West Lounge of the. 


Edgewater Beach Hotel, under the direc- 
tion of Helen T. Geer, Headquarters 
librarian. Professional materials will be 
exhibited, including library building plans 


‘and pictures, and information on library ` 


problems and work methods. Limited con- 
sultant service will be available. 


Council Meetings | 
‘ALA members planning to attend. the 
Midwinter Meeting may be interested in a 
number of important items scheduled to 
. come before the Council.. The tentative 
program appears in this issue of the Bulletin 
and particular attention is called to the fol- 
lowing matters on the agenda: ; 

At the Council meeting on Wednesday, 
January 31, the Committee on Membership 
Dues and Perquisites will recommend an 
increase in ALA dues to be earmarked spe- 


cifically for a placement service and mem- ` 


bership directory. The complete report of 
the committee was published in the. Decem- 
- ber 1950 ALA Bulletin, p.452-54. 

Should the ALA Library Bill of Rights 
include films and other media, in addition 
to materials in print? This question will be 


____ Midwinter 


presented to the Council on Saturday, 
February 3, by the Audio-Visual Board and 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 
For a discussion see David K. Berning- 
hausen’s article, “Film Censorship,” in the 
December 1950 ALA Bulletin, p.447-48. 

Far-reaching amendments to the ALA 
Constitution will be proposed by the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and By-Laws on 
Wednesday, January 31. Particularly im- 
portant are the proposed amendments deal- 
ing with financial matters of the Association. 

Although only Councilors have the right 
to vote, others are given the privilege of 
speaking to the business before the Council. 
All ALA members are urged to attend the 
meetings. 


Hotels 


Rates at the Edgewater Beach Hotel were - 
quoted in the December 1950 ALA Bulletin, 
page 471. Other hotels in the Edgewater 
Beach area, which will also be able to 
handle reservations are: 


Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave. 
double rooms $7.50- 


Sheridan Plaza, 4607 Sheridan Rd. 


single from $3.50-$ 5.00 
double from: $6.00-$ 9.00 
twin beds from $7.00-$12.00 


Bryn Mawr Hotel, 5550 N. Kenmore Ave. 


single from . $4.00 
double from $5.00 
twin beds . from. $6.00-$ 7.50 


Preconferénce Meetings 


The following groups have arranged 35. 
closed business sessions for Sunday and 
Monday, January 28 and 29: . ; 

Four subcommittees of the Board of 
Education for Librarianship will meet on 
Sunday and Monday. 

The Council of New Library Schools has 
scheduled three sessions on Monday, January 
29. The Adult Education Board, the Board 
on Personnel Administration, the Audio- 
Visual Board, and the Editorial Committee 


have also scheduled business sessions on 


Manday, January 29, and two sessions of the 


Meeting 


ALA Executive Board will be held on Mon- 
day afternoon and evening. 


Square Dancing 

The Chicago Library Club’s Social Com- 
mittee, under the chairmanship of Winifred 
Baum, is sponsoring two square dancing 
parties at the Midwinter Meeting. They 
will be held in the Michigan Room of the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel on Thursday and 
‘riday from 10 p.m. to midnight. 


Breakfast, Luncheon and 
Dinner Meetings _ 

Groups planning combination meetings 
and meal functions must make arrangements 
through Walter Schrott, catering manager, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, after obtaining a 

room assignment from ALA Headquarters. 


There are not enough rooms for all 


groups requesting meal meetings to be ac- 


commodated in private rooms, If available, 
a room will be assigned. If none is avail- 
able, arrangements must be made with the 

catering manager for a special table in one 
of the dining rooms. 


Anniversary “Kickoff” Dinner 

A seventy-fifth anniversary “kickoff” din- 
ner will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel on Wednesday evening, January 31, 
at 6:30. Guest speaker of the evening will 
be Dr. Walter Laves, former deputy director 
general of Unesco. The dinner is open to all 
ALA members but will be limited to the first 
400 who purchase tickets. Complete details 
will be carried in the official Midwinter 
Meeting program. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


“ALA Council 
(Meetings open to all ALA members) 
Wednesday, January 31, 2:30 p.m. 
Welcome and report—President’ Graham . 


Petitions for affiliation as chapters of the . 


ALA 

American Association of School Librarians— 
announcement: , 

Nominating Committee report—John Dale 
Henderson, chairman 

Committee on Constitution and By- Laws— 
William R. Roalfe, chairman 

Status of Executive Board and budget in 
relation to Council - 


Membership Dues and Perquisites Com- 


mittee—Ralph T. Esterquest, chairman 
Discontinuance of Division of . Public Li- 

braries, Library Extension Division, 
` Trustees Division - = 


Saturday, February 3, 10: 00 a.m. 


Report of Executive Secretary—John Mac- 
kenzie Cory - 


Committee on Relations with Publishers— . 


Clarence R. Graham, chairman 
Acquisitions Committee—Francis 
John, chairman 


R: St.“ 


. Board of Education for Libr arianship, report 


of progress on major projects—Richard H. 
Logsdon, chairman 

Report of Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom—David K. Berninghausen, secretary 

Report of Audio-Visual Board and Com- ` 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom 

Committee on Boards and Committees re- 
port—Clarence R. Graham, chairman 

Appointment of member of Finance Com- 
mittee 

Midwinter Meetings Committee report— 
Mrs. Loleta D. mon, chairman 


eneral Meeting 
Presiding—President Clarence R. Graham 


Friday, February 2, 8:30 p.m. | 


75th Anniversary Plans—Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
chairman, ALA 75th PUIVEISAD. Com- 
mittee = 

As Others See Us-ALA’s Federal Legisla- 
tive Program—L. Quincy Mumford, chair- 
man, ALA Federal Relations Committee. 
- Speakers: Mrs. Margie Sornson Malm- 
berg, director, ALA Washington Office; 
mPa Sanders, "National Grange; and rep- 
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resentatives of two additional organiza- 
tions to be announced 


Acquisition Department Heads of 
Research Libraries Round Table 


Chairman, Alton H. Keller, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, January 30, 2:30 p.m. 

Industrial Management Survey of Procure- 
ment Procedures at the New York Public 
Library—John Fall, chief, Acquisition Di- 
vision, New York Public Library; Thomas 
D. Morris, Cresap, McCormick and 
Paget 

Mechanical Aids in Book Ordering in the 
University of California—Mrs. Dorothy 
Keller, head, Order Department, Univer- 
sity of California 

Discussion of the organization of a formal 
body within the ALA to be responsible 
for all phases of acquisitions—Special 
Committee on Acquisitions, Francis R. 
St. John, chairman 

Business meeting 


American Association of School 
Librarians 


President, Mrs. Margaret K. Walraven, 
N. R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas 

Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Friday, February 2, 2:00 p.m. 
Midcentury White House Conference for 
Children and Youth 


Friday, February 2, 4:00 p.m. 
AASL informal coftee hour 


Saturday, February 3, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon and Book Buzz Session—Mrs. 
Ruth Harshaw 


American Library History 


Round Table 
Chairman, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute 
Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tuesday, January 30, 10:00 a.m. 


Notes on a History of American Libraries— 
Robert B. Brown, Clements Library of 


Americana, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor 

Charles Kendall Adams, and the Early De- 
velopment of Three University Libraries— 
Jackson E. Towne, State College Library, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Informal Remarks on Andrew Carnegie— 
Robert M. Lester, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York 


American Theological 
Library Association 


President, Janette Newhall, School of The- 
ology, Boston University 


Saturday, February 3, 1:00 p.m. 
Open meeting 


Association of. American Library 


Schools 


President, Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute 
Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wednesday, January 31, 12:30 p.m. 


Joint meeting and luncheon sponsored by 
the Association of American Library 
Schools, Library Education Division and 
Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Presiding: Harriet D, MacPherson, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia 

Introduction 

Statement on the purposes and plan of 
meeting—Richard H. Logsdon, Columbia 
University Libraries 

Reports by chairmen of subcommittees: 
Subcommittee on Curricula and Degrees 
—Lowell A. Martin, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University; Subcom- 
mittee on Faculty and Non-Instructional 
Staff—Mary V. Gaver, State Teachers 
College Library, Trenton, N.J.; Subcom- 
mittee on Resources including Finances 
—Kenneth R. Shaffer, School of Library 
Science, Simmons College, Boston; Sub- 
committee on Appraisal of Results—Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Wright, Boston Public 
Library 

Discussion 

Saturday, February 3, 8:00 a.m. 

Faculty breakfast 


Selection and Use of Library Materials— . 
Based on a questionnaire to member 
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schools on the use of case methods, prob- 
lem methods and laboratory exercises 

Presiding, Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Li- 
brary School, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


President, Charles M. Adams, Woman’s Col- 
lege Library, University of North Caro- 


lina, Greensboro 


GENERAL SESSION 
Wednesday, January 31, 8:30 p.m. 


Libraries and the Foundations: A Mid- 
century View—Robert M. Lester, Car- 
negie Corporation of New York 

Business meeting - 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Whiton Powell, New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca 


Friday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 

Recommended Changes in USDA Library 
Services—report of committee: J. R. 
Blanchard, College of Agriculture Li- 
brary, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
chairman; Harlan-C, Brown, Hill Library, 
State College, Raleigh, N.C.; Irene L. 
Craft, State College Library, Corvallis, 
Ore.; Laura I. Makepeace, State A. & M. 
College Library, Fort Collins, Colo.; 
Donald E. Thompson, Mississippi State 
College Library, State College 

Comment on recommendations—Ralph R. 
Shaw, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Library 

Discussion of report and topics introduced 
from the floor. 


COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARY BUILDINGS 

Chairman, Robert H. Muller, Southern Il- 
linois University, Carbondale 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Theme of program: “Modular Design in 
Action” 
Iowa’s Interpretation of the University Li- 
brary as an Instructional Instrument— 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of Libraries, 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City 

A Low-Cost Library Building for a Tech- 
nological College—H. Dean Stallings, li- 
brarian, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo 

Architectural Aspects of Modular Design as 
Applied to College Library Buildings— 
C. C. Briggs, architect, Peoria, Ill. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Eileen Thornton, librarian, Vas- 
sar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Thursday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Development of the Book Collection in the 
College Library: A panel discussion pre- 
liminary to study-group meetings at the 
annual conference, July 1951 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Lola Rivers Thompson, librarian, 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Tarle- 
ton Station, Tex. 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Relating the Library with the Classroom: 
Some Specific Suggestions—William L. 
Williamson, Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Chairman, John Emmett Burke, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Library 


Thursday, February 1, 9:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Milton C. Russell, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond 

Basic Problems and Possible Solutions in the 
Collection of: College Library Statistics— 
Leon Carnovsky, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago 

Progress of the Junior College Library Book- 
list-Frank J. Bertalan, U.S. Office of 
Education 


ENGINEERING SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Chairman, Mrs. J. H. Crosland, Georgia 
Institute of Technology Library, Atlanta 


Wednesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Discussion of merger with ACRL Agricul- 
tural Libraries Section 
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Friday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 

The Detroit Public Library Reorganizes Its 
Reference Service—Mabel L. Conat, secre- 
tary, Friends of the Public Library, De- 
troit, Mich. 

What the Administrator Hears of Reference 
Services—Emerson Greenaway, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 

Business meeting 


TEACHER TRAINING INSTITUTIONS 
LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Marion B. Grady, Ball State 
Teachers College Library, Muncie, Ind. 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 

Theme: The Librarian in the College Com- 
munity : 

The Librarian in the College Instructional 
Program—Ethel M. Feagley, associate li- 
brarian, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Status of the College Library Staff—Ralph 
H. Parker, librarian, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia 

Discussion and business meeting 


Audio-Visual Board 


Chairman, Raynard C. Swank, Stanford 
University Libraries 


Wednesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 
Seminar: The. Place of Audio-Visual Ma- 
terials in the College and University Pro- 
gram. Co-chairman, Arthur T.. Hamlin, 
executive secretary, ACRL 


Thursday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Seminar: Film Censorship and the Library 
Bill of Rights. -Co-chairman, David K. 
.Berninghausen, secretary, Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom 


Thursday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 
Evaluation of New Film Materials 
Presiding: Margaret I. Rufsvold, Indiana 
_ University, Bloomington 

Discussion moderator: Robert H. Schacht, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. Par- 
. ticipants: Helen M. Harris, Lawson Mc- 


Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn.; Donald: 


Strout, University of Denver; Richard B. 
Sealock, Kansas City Public Library; 
Irving Lieberman, Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary 


Bibliography Committee 


Chairman, Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago 


Thursday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 

Report on Unesco Conference on Biblio- 
graphic Organization, held in Paris in No- 
vember 1950—Verner W. Clapp, Library 
of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Discussion of U:S. Report on Bibliographic 
Organization, prepared by Margaret E. 
Egan and Jesse H, Shera—Discussion 
leader to be announced 


Cataloging and Classification Division 


President, Mrs. Alice Phelps Pattee, ‘Okla- 
homa A. & M. College Library, Stillwater 


Wednesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 

Two years of the New Library Education— 
What has it meant for cataloging?—Meet- 
ing sponsored jointly by the DCC Special 
Committee on Education for Librarian- 
ship and the ACRL Committee on- 
Preparation and Qualifications for Li- 
brarianship 


Thursday, February 1, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon. Arrange for reservations with 
Esther Murbach, Chicago Public Library 


Thursday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 

My Work at the United Nations Library— 
Susan M. Haskins, head cataloger, Har- 
vard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 

Business meeting 


-- Board of Education 
for Librarianship 


See Association of American Library Schools 
for program of joint luncheon and discus- 
sion meeting 


Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Catharine Heinz, Hospital Li- 
brary Bureau, United Hospital Fund of 
New York 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
World Health Organization 
Public Library Service to Hospitals— 
Katherine I. Duffey, chief, Deposit De- 
partment, Chicago Public Library 
The Patients’ Library: A Public Relations 
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Viewpoint—Elizabeth Sanborn, American 
Hospital Association, Chicago 


Friday, February 2, 1:00 p.m. 
Luncheon and business meeting. Discus- 
sion of the Hospital Libraries Division 
News Letter, Medical Library Standards, 
and the new edition of Hospital Libraries 


Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People 
CHILDRENS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Ruth E. Hewitt, Public Library, 
Seattle 


Thursday, February 1, 1:00 p.m. 


Luncheon 
“Designing Books for .Children”—William 
Nicoll, book designer, Chicago | 


Thursday, February 1, 8:00 p.m. 
Business meeting ' 


Library Education Division 


See Association of American Library Schools 
for program of joint luncheon and discus- 
sion meeting . 


Library Extension Division 
President, John D. Henderson, Los s Angeles 
County Public Library 
Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting a 


Library Service Abroad Round Table 


Helen E. Wessells, 2300 
N.W., Washington, 


Chairman, Mrs. 
Connecticut Ave., 


D.C, 


Tuesday, January 30, 8:30 p.m. 

Theme: “Are We Training Adequately the 
Librarians Needed for Assignment 
Abroad?” 

Discussion will emphasize special assign- 
ments such as the Fulbright program. 
Point Four activities, survey needs and 
needs of the Department of State and 
Depar tment of Defense `` 


Library Service to Labor Groups, 
Joint Committee 
Chairman, Dorothy Bendix, Public CEDE 
Newark, N.J. 


Thursday, February 1, 8:30 p.m. 


Informal discussion of problems arising in 
library service to labor groups 


Medical Library Association 
Midwest Regional Group 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, Mrs. 


Geneva H. Flinn, Veterans Administration 
Hospital Library, Downey, IIL. 


Thursday, February 1, 8:80 p.m. 
The Library Serves the Medical Staff—Dr. 
Richard Foregger, assistant professor of 


anesthesiology, Marquette University 
School of Medicine, Milwaukee 


. The Library Serves the Nursing Staff—Dr. 


Louise M. Schmitt, assistant chief nurse 
in charge of nursing education, Veterans 
Adrninistration Hospital, Downey, Ill. 

Libraries That Serve Libraries—Helen Yast, 
librarian, Bacon Library, American Hos- 
pital Association, Chicago 


National Association of State Libraries 
—~Program Committee 


President, Eleanor Stephens, State Library, 
Salem, Ore. 


Wednesday, January 31, 9:30 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Presidents and Editors Round Table 


Chairman, Stewart W. Smith, St. Louis 

County ` Library, Overland, Mo. 
Friday, February 2, 2:30 p.m. 

Election of officers 

A State Librarian Looks at State Association 
Publications—Paxton P. Price, Missouri 
‘state librarian 

Discussion of cooperative advertising for 
state library association publications— 
Lester F. Filson 


Public Libraries Division (New) 


Includes members of the old Division of 
Public Libraries and the Trustees and 
Library Extension Divisions 
Wednesday, January 31, 10:00 am. ` 

Business meeting to discuss the division 
merger, and organization and proposed 


constitution of the new Public Libraries 
- Division 
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Division of Public Libraries (Old) 


President, Helen M. Harris, Lawson Mc- 
Ghee Library, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 


Meeting to transact business relating to 
the old Division of Public Libraries, 
merged in January with the Trustees and 
Library Extension Divisions 


School Library Supervisors 
City and County 


Chairman, Elenora C. Alexander, Board of 
Education, Houston, Tex. 


Wednesday, January 31, 10:00 a.m. 


Trends in Library Supervision—a discus- 
sion meeting 


Serials Round Table 


Chairman, Homer Halvorson, Johns Hop- 
kins University Library, Baltimore - 


Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Serials Acquisition through the United 
States Book Exchange—Alice D. Ball, 
USBE, Washington, D.C. 
A Clearing House for Serials Acquisition— 


Jerrold Orne, Washington University Li- 
braries, St. Louis 

Short Cuts in Serials Cataloging?—Emily C. 
Schilpp, Johns Hopkins University Li- 
brary Baltimore 


Staff Organizations Round Table 
Chairman of Steering Committee, Laura E. 
Cathon, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Friday, February 2, 10:00 a.m. 
Theme: The Purpose of SORT and Its Plans 
for the Future 


Discussion meeting led by members of the 
Steering Committee 


Trustees Division 
Chairman, Edward J. A. Fahey, P.O. Box 
234, Belmar, N.J. 


Thursday, February 1, 10:00 a.m. 


Business meeting 


Thursday, February 1, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon and program meeting. Speaker 
to be announced 


Thursday, February 1, 2:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 


NOMINATIONS SOUGHT FOR MARGARET MANN CITATION 


The ALA Division of Cataloging and Classification has established an annual Margaret 
Mann Citation for outstanding professional achievement in cataloging and classification 
either through publication of significant professional literature, participation in professional 
cataloging associations, or valuable contributions to practice in individual libraries. Nomina- 
tions of persons outstanding in any of these fields during the year 1949-50 are sought from 
members of the profession. The persons nominated must be members of the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, but nominations may be made by any librarian. Suggested 
names, together with the details on which the recommendations are based, may be sent by 
April 1 to any of the following members of the Special Committee on Award of Margaret 
Mann Citation: Marjorie Ann Stuff, Stephens College Library, Columbia, Mo.; Gladys 
Boughton, School of Librarianship, University of Washington, Seattle 5; or Wyllis E. 
Wright, Williams College Library, Williamstown, Mass. 

The establishment of this annual citation was voted by the division at the Cleveland Con- 
ference in July 1950. The first award will be made at the 1951 ALA Conference to be held 
in Chicago in July. 


‘uesday 
an. 30 


Jednesday| ACRL Engineering School Li- 


an, 31 


hursday 


eb. 1 


riday 
eb. 2 


aturday 
eb. 3 


TENTATIVE SCHEDULE OF OPEN MEETINGS 


Room assignments will be given in the official program 


Morning 10:00-12:00 


American Library History Round 


Table 





braries Section 

Audio-Visual Board Film Seminar 

Cataloging and Classification Di- 
vision 

National Association of State Li- 
braries Program Committee 
(9:30) 

Public Libraries Division (New) 

School Library Supervisors, City 
and County 


ACRL Membership Committee 


(9:00) 
Trustees Division 





American Association of School 


Librarians 

Association of American Library 
Schools Faculty Breakfast 
(8:00) 

ACRL College and University Li- 
brary Buildings Committee 
ACRL Junior College Libraries 

Section 
ACRL Reference Librarians Sec- 
tion 
ACRL Teacher Training Institu- 
tions Libraries Section 
Hospital Libraries Division 
Library Extension Division 
Public Libraries Division (Old) 
Serials Round Table 
Staff Organizations Round Table 
Steering Committee. 


COUNCIL 

Association of American Li- 
brary Schools Faculty Break- 
fast (8:00) 


Acquisition Dept. Heads of Re- 


Association of American Li- 


Audio-Visual Board Film Sem- 


American Association of School 


Afternoon 2:30-5:08 Evening 8:30-10:00 


ACRL University Libraries 
Section 

Library Service Abroad Round 
Table 


search Libraries Round Table 


ACRI. General Session 
brary Schools-Library Edu- 
cation Division-Board of Ed- 
ucation for Librarianship 
Joint Meeting (luncheon 
12:30) >œ 


COUNCIL 


ACRL College Libraries Sec- 
tion 

Audio-Visual Board 

Cataloging and Classification 
Division 

Library Service to Labor 
Groups Joint Committee 

Medical Library Association, 


inar 
Bibliography Committee 
Cataloging and Classification 
Division (luncheon 12:30) 
Children’s Library Association 
(luncheon 1:00) 
Children’s Library Association 
(3:00) , Midwest Regional Group 
Trustees Division SQUARE DANCING (10:00) 
(luncheon 12:30) ' 
Trustees Division ` 


GENERAL MEETING 
Librarians (2:00) 


AASL (informal coffee hour | SQUARE DANCING (10:00) 


4:00) 

ACRL Agricultural Libraries 
Section 

ACRL Reference Librarians 
Section 


Hospital Libraries Division - 
(luncheon 1:00) l 

Presidents and Editors Roùnd 
Table 





American Association of School 
Librarians (luncheon 12:15) 

American Theological Library 
Association (1:00) 


Libraries and the Midcentury White 


House Conterence on Children 


and Youth 


MILDRED I. BATCHELDER 


F THE recommendations adopted in early 

December by the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
can be acted upon in many states and com- 
munities, as well as at the national level, 
important progress will have been made 
toward achieving the objective of the con- 
ference. As stated by the National Com- 
mittee, that objective was “to consider how 
we can develop in children the mental, emo- 
tional and spiritual qualities essential to 
individual happiness and to responsible 
citizenship, and what physical, economic 
and social conditions are deemed necessary 
to this development.” 

. The conference recommendations under- 
lined the jobs to be done to accomplish 
this comprehensive objective. They did 
not specify which institutions or agencies 
should do the work, nor did they indicate 
the means to be used. This sound approach 
recognized that in each community, county 
or state the needs of children and the facili- 
ties available vary widely. Specific recom- 
mendations about libraries were, therefore, 
not included in the final recommendations 
although recommendations about library 
services were submitted to the Recom- 
mendations Committee by several groups. 


Public, school and collége libraries which ' 


cooperate with the members of state and 
county postconference committees will 
quickly identify recommendations which 
affect libraries very specifically and others 
on which library cooperation will be neces- 
sary for effective action. 

A few examples from the 66 recommen- 


Miss Batchelder is executive secretary of the Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. She attended the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth 
as one of the representatives of the American Library Associa. 
tion. 
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dations show the extensive library implica- 
tions. Training for professions dealing with 
children should include broad preparation 
in knowledge of human growth, behavior 
and motivation, and should provide an uñ- 
derstanding of other professional skills and 
contributions. ‘This is of special concern to 
all who train children’s, school and young 
people’s librarians. 

Communities are urged to re-examine 
their programs and activities for children 
and youth in the light of conference find- 
ings and recommendations. Re-evaluation 
of library programs as a part of community 
programs for children would be valuable in 
many communities. 


Participation Urged 

Participation of young people in planning 
activities and in other appropriate citizen- 
ship responsibilities is urged. Some school 
and public libraries provide such oppor- 
tunities. Many more can do so. Also the 
nature of student, youth council or library 
assistant activities in relation to library serv- 
ices might be reviewed with the help of 
young people, and revised. 

Emphasis is placed on the need for in- 
terpretation and communication of the find- 
ings of the conference in general. In this 
task libraries working cooperatively with 
local and state professional groups have the 
major responsibility for serving as a continu- 
ing channel of communication. 

Education for parenthood has frequently 
depended upon libraries for materials and 
in many communities libraries have taken 
the initiative to provide it. In cooperation 
with other groups, libraries might take a 
more active part in such programs. 

These library services are indirect as far 
as children are concerned. However sev- 
eral recommendations stress the importance 
of providing children with the wide variety 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE Sl 


of experience which should be théirs. 
Vicarious experience through books, and the 
reading guidance which children receive 
from librarians to help them find appropri- 
-ate and challenging reading, is a part of that 
background. 

Action following the conference will be 
taken at the state, county and local com- 
munity levels as well as by national organi- 
zations. According to the librarians at the 
conference—from 19 states and the District 
of Columbia—state commissions or com- 


seek opportunities to cooperate with the 
other professional and lay groups concer ned, 
and to indicate specific ways in which libra- 
ries can help state and local groups achieve 
the objectives which those groups have 
determined to be of highest priority. 

The ALA participation at the conference 
included both representation by librarians, 
and an exhibit (see cut), “Good Libraries 
Build Better Citizens” announced the attrac- 
tive exhibit on libraries located on the cen- 
ter thoroughfare of the exhibit section. A’ 





ene ey ALA \ Exhibit 
1950 Midcentury White House Conference for Children and Youth 


mittees in many states have already been 
set up. In some states, each county will con- 
tinue its committee to seek means to put 
into effect the conference recommendations 
appropriate in each county. 

Librarians took an active part in a num- 
ber of the state and county committees in 
preparation for the conference. Presuma- 
bly, in these states, librarians will continue 
to participate in plans and activities for car- 
rying out conference recommendations. 

Librarians should be particularly active in 
those states which have not previously in- 
cluded them on White House Conference 
Committees. Their participation in postcon- 
ference activities at the state and county 
level is important if the conference recom- 
mendations are to be effectively imple- 
mented. Initiative rests with librarians to 


leaflet distributed from the booth invited 
conference attendants to “Get an Inside 
View of the Library.” Conference repre- 
sentatives from many fields ‘sketched the 


‘booth and took samples of the leaflet for 


their own publicity as well as to learn of 
the diverse ways in which libraries directly 
and indirectly help children and young 
people in the development of healthy, ma- 
ture personalities. 

The booth and the leaflet were the result 
of the cooperation of the ALA, The Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, and the 
District of Columbia Public Library. The 
latter staffed the booth, giving expert li- 
brary guidance to conference attendants 
throughout the week. Mrs. Helen Stein- 
barger was responsible for this service. The 
D.C. Public Library also selected and pro- 
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vided many books which were displayed. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library designed 
and constructed the background for the 
booth under the direction of Kate Coplan: 
The committee which drafted the leaflet 
was under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Edwards of that staff. . 

Scrapbooks showing samples of lists and 
leaflets from all parts of the country, de- 
scribing library services to children and to 
adults who work with them, were prepared 
by Rosemary Livsey of Los Angeles Public 
Library and Marion Horton of the Ci 
Schools Library in Los Angeles. The library 
furniture was provided by the John E. Sjö- 
ström Company of Philadelphia. 


Publications 


Three conference publications are already 
available and may be purchased from the 
office of the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference, Federal Security Building, Wash- 


ington, D.C.: Children and Youth at the 
Midcentury: A Chart Book, $1.00; The Re- 
port on Youth, National Organizations and 
the Federal Government, 75¢; and the Re- 
port on State and Local Action, 75¢. The 
conference proceedings and the fact finding 
report will be published by the fall of 1951. 
The January issue of Survey will be a spe- 
cial summary of the conference and will be 
available in quantity for about 15¢ an issue. 
Recordings of the main speeches (12 sides, 
33% rpm) will be available for $10.00. 
Orders may be placed now for January 15 
delivery. 

At the request of the librarians attending 
the conference the possibility of selling in 
quantity the leaflet, “Get an Inside View of 
the Library,” is being explored. If made 
available, local and state libraries and or- 
ganizations could send the leaflet plus a 
letter or circular about area library cooper- 
ation with White House Conference activi- 
ties, 


THE OPEN MIND 


The following excerpts are taken from an 
editorial appearing in the Reserve Record, 
a paper published weekly by the boys of 
Western Reserve Academy, Judson, Ohio. 


The editorial, written by a 16-year-old boy, . 


was published in the Nov. 30, 1950 issue. 


“Recently, some criticism has been raised be- 
cause our library has been accepting “U.S.S.R.,’ 
admittedly a propaganda magazine, published in 
this country by the Russion embassy. This 
publication is sent free of charge, just as other 
foreign publicity agencies, such as the British 
Information Service, send out their literature. 

“What would we gain by rejecting this maga- 
zine? Obviously, nothing. In times such as 
ours it is important that we Americans become 
as well acquainted as possible with communistic 
ideas and communistic methods in order that we 
may better defend ourselves against them. Be- 
cause communism has become the most power- 


ful, persuasive, and perilous enemy ever to 
threaten our American way of life, we must use 
every means at hand to acquaint ourselves with 
it, including, of course, material which the com- 
munists themselves publish. 


% xt & 


“Another reason, however, is much more im- 
portant. By banning this literature we would 
be limiting our rights of free speech and free 
inquiry—the two bases of academic freedom. 
No school can rightly consider itself an institu- 
tion dedicated to learning unless it insists on 
freedom to hear and read both sides of any 
subject. We are now fighting a cold war, and 
it is not reasonable to expect our government to 
reveal to us the complete truth about our 
enemies. Such judgments we can deduce only 
by reading communistic material carefully and 
warily; of course such leaflets must be taken 
cum grano salis.” 


ALA NEWS 


MIDWINTER MEETING 
JAN. 30-FEB. 3, 1951 





Material for the ALA Bulletin 


Members are urged to address news items 
and manuscripts for the ALA Bulletin to 
M. Alice Dunlap, ALA Washington Office, 
Hotel Congressional, Washington 3, D.C. 
Miss Dunlap, who will serve as associate 
director of the Washington Office, will con- 
tinue to edit the Bulletin. Material sent 
directly’ to Washington will receive more 
prompt attention. 


Board Appointment 


Mrs. Frances L. Spain has accepted an 
appointment to the ALA Board of Education 
for Librarianship, filling a vacancy caused 


by the death of Neil C. Van Deusen. Mrs.. 


Spain is assistant director of the Graduate 
School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. Her 
term on the board will expire in 1953, 


Publication of Documents 


A resolution passed at the October meet- 
ing of the Southeastern Library Associa- 
tion requested that the ALA Washington 
representative note and combat trends in 
curtailment and discontinuance of govern- 
ment agencies’ publications, as no significant 
document series should be- discontinued 
without first consulting competent library 
authorities. 


President’s Statement 


The Brotherhood Week magazine kit, to 
` be used in connection with the celebration 
Feb. 18-25, 1951, contains endorsements by 
various leaders of national organizations— 


Association, by Sister Melania Grace, S.C., 
librarian, Seton Hill College; Gilbert C. 
Peterson, S.J., librarian, St. Mary’s College; 
Ambrose Burke, T.O.R., librarian, the Col- 
lege of Steubenville. 57p. $1. 25, Order 
from ALA Publishing Department, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11. 


ALA-DCLA Joint Membership 
Plan Ends 

The District of Columbia Library Associ-. 
ation’s two year experimental joint member- 
ship plan with ALA ended as of Decem- 
ber 1950. Librarians interested in joining 
DCLA should contact the secretary or Mrs. 
Dorothy Porter, chairman, Membership 
Committee, Box 185, Howard Vanes) 
Washington TDC, 


Appointed Acting Director 


During the leave of Robert L. Gitler, re- 
cently appointed director of the Japanese 
Library School, Gladys L. Boughton will 


serve .as acting director of the School of 


Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle. Miss Boughton is an assistant pro- 
fessor in the school. 


Library of Congress Honored 
A banquet, celebrating the 150th anniver- 


- sary of the Library of Congress, was held in 


Washington, D.C. on December 12. Plans 
were initiated by ALA, and Milton E. Lord 


- served as chairman of the Committee on 


among them a statement by ALA President 


Clarence R. Graham. 


ALA Publication 


Books for Catholic Colleges, 1948-1949, 
recently published, contains 608 titles, in- 
cluding titles published during 1948, 1949; 
important titles omitted from the basic list; 
new editions; and some foreign imprints 
antidating 1948. This first supplement to 
Books for Catholic Colleges was prepared 
under the auspices of the Catholic Library 


Arrangements. ALA was also represented 
by Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, president-elect, and 
other members of the Executive Board. 
More than 100 representatives of national 
societies and library associations were 
present. 


ALA Washington Office 

The ALA Washington Office will move 
into a larger suite at the Hotel Congressional 
during the first week in January. At that 
time M. Alice Dunlap will go to Washington 
to assume her duties as associate director of 
the Washington Office in charge of mobili- 
zation liaison. Miss Dunlap will continue to 


“serve as editor of the ALA Bulletin. 
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PICKUPS 


Case Study of Attempted Censorship 


“Scarsdale’s Battle of the Books,” an 11 
page article reporting how one community 
dealt with attempts to purge school libraries 
of “subversive literature,” was carried in the 
December issue of Commentary. Robert 
Shaplen, the author, was formerly News- 
week correspondent in the Far East, and 
has written for the New Yorker, the Pro- 
gressive and other periodicals. Commen- 
tary is published by the American Jewish 
Committee, 34 W. 38rd St., New York 1. 


Fraternity Chapter Established 


The Beta Chapter of Alpha Beta Alpha, 
national undergraduate co-educational li- 
brary science fraternity, was established in 
December at Mississippi State College for 
Women, Columbus. The chapter has 79 
charter members, of whom 40 are alumnæ 
members. 


New Exchange Program 


Fourteen awards under the Fulbright. 


Program have been allocated for university 
lecturing or advanced research in Austria, 
for post-doctoral or equivalent study. Ap- 
plications for the awards must be submitted 
before midnight January 15, 1951. Further 
information and application forms may be 
obtained from the Executive Secretary, 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Michigan School Librarians Organize 


Josephine Smith, Fordson High School, 
Dearborn, Mich., will serve as president of 
the newly formed Michigan Association of 
School Librarians. The final organization 
meeting will be held in Royal Oak on 
January 18, 


Unesco Plans Education Program 


The Executive Board of Unesco has 
approved plans for the creation of six 
fundamental education centers, to cost 
$20,000,000 over a 12-year period. Subject 
to approval by Unesco’s General Conference 


next summer, the regional centers will be 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


established in Equatorial Africa, Latin 
America, the Far East, India and the Mid- 
dle East. The plan is part of a world-wide 
drive against illiteracy and low living 
standards. 


Unesco-CARE Children’s Project 

The Unesco-CARE Children’s Book Fund 
Program was officially launched on Decem- 
ber 12 at a Christmas luncheon held in Chi- 
cago. Speaking before a group of youth 
educators, librarians and organization lead- 
ers were Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of 


G: 





Photo by Fran Byrne 
(Left to right) Milton L. Smith, Mrs. John E. 


Hayes, Stanley Pargellis and John 
Mackenzie Cory ` 


the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, John Mackenzie Cory, ALA ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Milton L. Smith, edu- 
cational director of CARE. Stanley Pargellis, 
Newberry Library, Chicago, introduced the 
speakers. 

A complete announcement about the pro- 
gram, including a list of books which CARE _ 
will purchase with funds contributed, 
appears in Margaret C. Scoggin’s article 

3 in the December 

1950 ALA Bulletin, 
Miss Scoggin is 

- chairman of the In- 
ternational Rela- 
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of the plan. 
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‘Add to Oriental Collection 


Approximately 100,000 Japanese, Chinese 
and Korean books were recently purchased 
from the Mitsui Library of Tokyo for the 


East Asiatic Library of the University of 


California, Berkeley. 


Report on Bartlesville Dispute 


The case of Brown v. Dunnaway et al., 
arising out of the discharge of Ruth Brown 
as city librarian at Bartlesville, Okla., is 
now pending on appeal in the Oklahoma 
Supreme Court. The date for the hearing 
has not been set. 

Although the issue originally concerned 
matters of censorship and tenure, the sole 
legal question involved in this case is 
whether a city library, like a public school, 
is a matter in which the state has a sover- 
eign interest or whether it is a matter only 
of municipal concern. The action of the 
Bartlesville City Commissioners, operating 
under a new city ordinance, conflicts with 
the Oklahoma State Library Law. It is 
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NEGRO 
YEAR BOOK 
1947 


World Review of Negro Life 
1941-1946 


An important reference book of 
permanent historical and sociologi- 
cal value 


Price: $2.75 postpaid 


order from 
Department of Records & 
Research 
Tuskegee Institute | 
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necessary, therefore, for the Supreme Court 
of the state to decide whether or not the 
Bartlesville Free Publie Library should be 
administered in accordance with state-wide 
policy determined by the Legislature. The 
ALA will consider the possibility of filing an 
amicus curiae brief with the Oklahoma Su- 
preme Court. 


Some Recent L.C. Publications 


Classification, Class H, Social Sciences, 
3d ed. $2.75. (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D.C.) 

United States Atlases. A List of National, 
State, County, City, and Regional Atlases in 
the Library of Congress. Compiled by 
Clara Egli LeGear. $2.25. (Superintend- 
ént of Documents, Washington 25, D.C.) 

Photoduplication Service. Free. (Publi- 
cations Section, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C.) ' 

- Provisions of Federal Law Enacted for 
War and Emergency Periods, L.C. Legis- 
lative Reference Service Public Affairs Bul- 
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Start the New Year Right 
By Buying Books That Last 


~ HUNTTING PREBOUNDS ~ 


Give you full'value dollar wise 
They Are 
. . . DECORATIVE 
. +» STURDY 


... ECONOMICAL 
YOUR NEW BUDGET WILL BUY MORE 
From 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY, INC, 
`- Library Specialists 
Springfield 5, Massachusetts 





Stop hunting — go HUNTTING 
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letin No. 88. Compiled by Margaret Fen- 
nell, 85¢. (Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C.) 


Library Science Graduates 


The Dec. 1, 1950 issue of Higher Educa- 
tion (p.78-79) carries a list of earned degrees 
conferred by institutions of higher education 
for the academic year 1949-50. The follow- 
ing statistics for library science are included: 


Degree Male Female Total 
Bachelor’s 155 902 1057 
Master's 226 323 549 
Doctor's 4 1 5 


Union Resolution 


On December 13 the Executive Board of 
the International Union, UAW-CIO, passed 
a resolution endorsing the ALA Library Bill 
of Rights “as it would apply to films, as well 
as books and other informational material.” 
The group also passed a number of resolu- 


Latest Marquis Compilations - ~ 


WHO'S WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume 26 (1950-51) 


Over 45,000 biographical sketches—vocational- 
geographical index—3348 pages~-$15.00 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume II (1943-1950) 


Sketches of over 7,500 deceased ‘Who's Who" 
biographees—Index to Monthly Supplement (1939- 
49)—Non-Current "Who's Who" listings (Vols, 23- 
26)—456 pages—$!0.50 


WHO WAS WHO IN AMERICA 
Volume | (1897-1942) 
A reprinting. 24,000 biographies-in-brief (‘Who's 


Who'' Vols. 1-21). 1408 pages—$11.15 


WHO'S WHO IN COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY 
Seventh International Edition 


New  business-to-executive index. Over 20,000 
American and Foreign leaders in business. 1328 
"Who's Who'' size pages—$15.85 


The DIRECTORY OF 
MEDICAL SPECIALISTS 
Fifth Edition (1951-52) 


Rearranged geographically by Boards for ready 
reference-use—Alphabetical index—Over 33,00) 
listings, including 6,000 'new'’—~1664 pages—$14.40 


The A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
Marquis Publications Building Chicago, }] 





tions in favor of the Brotherhood of Man, 
a 16mm film under attack ih several cities. 


Report on Federation Discussed 


At a November meeting of the Council 
of National Library Associations in New 
York, the major point of discussion was a 
report of the CNLA Program Planning Com- 
mittee concerning principles of federation. 
This report was prepared as the result of 
a suggestion made at the July Cleveland 
Conference that CNLA take the initiative 
in drawing up a charter for federation. 
Copies of the report, as amended at the New 
York meeting, will be sent to member associ- 
ations of CNLA for discussion and possible 
action. Representing ALA at the meeting 
were Milton E. Lord and Francis St. John. 
Mr. St. John attended as an alternate for 
President Graham. 

The full report, “A Federation of Ameri- 
can Library Associations,” will appear in 
the next issue of the Bulletin. 


NOW! Fix BOOKS 
Better than New 


Repairs » Beautifies « Reinforces 





MYSTIK TAPE makes book repairs quick, easy, 
economical for everyone. There’s nothing else like 
it. A strong, plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 
colors! Use for books, music, albums, pamphlets. 
Reinforce old and new books...make old books look 
and wear better than new... beautify any book! 
Can be lettered with Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil 
or pen and ink, Ask your supplier or write for 
complete information and free sample. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF~STIK * CLOTH 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, 2667 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


M.A.’s in L.S. and Educ., male with 12 years 
experience college libraries, wishes position in 
small college. Also congenial home for natural 
history magazine. Available June 1, 1951. B305 

Woman, B.S. in L.S., 7 years of elementary 
teaching and 6 years of public library work, 
wishes position in Midwest, preferably as chil- 
dren’s librarian in small town or bookmobile 
librarian. Experience: circulation, reference, 
county library. B317 

Male, A.B., Master of Librarianship, 14 years’ 
combined experience in administration, refer- 
ence, bibliography, circulation, indexing and 
cataloging in large scholarly and public li- 
braries, wants position as chief librarian or head 
of department in a university, college or public 
library located anywhere in the country, B318 


Positions Open 


Ambitious children’s librarian to head Main 
Children’s Room. Unusual opportunity to work 
with parents, learn administration of branch 
system: Salary $3000-$3720. Public Library 
of Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

Head Catalog Librarian: Library school grad- 
uate with flair for handling people, and several 
years of cataloging experience in college and/or 
university libraries. Beginning salary $8970. 
Large Midwest metropolitan college. Faculty 
status, full-time departmental staff of 7, (8 pro- 
fessional), 87% hour week. 81 days vacation. 
Liberal retirement and sick leave, B315 

LIB. I & II & Child. & Yng. Adult Lib. for 
pos. in Los Angeles Co, Lib. Sal. beg. $283 
& $246. No written exam, L.A. Co. Civ, Serv., 
501 N. Main St, L.A. 12. 

Ass’'t Catalog Librarian with experience for 
Pacific Northwest University Library, Month 
vacation, 89 hour week, will consider person 
with limited cataloging background desiring 
training in cataloging. B316 

MIDWEST INTER-LIBRARY CENTER will 
open its doors in April and is looking for three 
staff members to help inaugurate its new and 
experimental services: Acquisitions Librarian 
(ist Asst.), $4020 to $4920; Catalog Librarian, 
$3420 to $4320; Circulation-Reference Librar- 
ian, $3420 to $4320. Write for particulars. 
Midwest Inter-Library Center, 1116 E. 59th 
St., Chicago 37. 


Librarians, Reference, Children’s, Adult. 
Salary $3156 or $3538 depending on experi- 
ence, step increases to $4084. Pension system, 
five day week, opportunities. Apply Personnel 
Dir., Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Librarian, college & lib. sch. grad., wanted, 
for new memorial library now building in resi- 
dential town of 3,200. Budget $10,000 from 
endowment & tax. Salary $3,600, increases to 
$4,200. Unusual opportunity ‘and clean slate 
for person not over 35 or 40 with proved 
initiative, administrative ability and leadership 
in community. Apply (incl. photo) to Mrs. W. 
H. Williams, Chairman, Laurel, Del. 

Reference and Circulation assistants in Mid 
Western University near Chicago. Library de- 
gree required. Four weeks vacation. Retire- 
ment plan. Salary $2800-$3000. B311 

Assistant to review young people’s books in 
Booklist office at American Library Association. 
Requirements: library school, experience in 
high school or public library youth department, 
ability to write annotations, Salary $8637. 
Address Editor, ALA Booklist, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago. 

Assistant cataloger position, now open. 
Starting salary $2970, maximum $3570. Five 
day week, retirement, sick leave, three weeks 
vacation and other holidays. Clerical assist- 
ance provided. Require college graduation and 
B.L.S. degree from accredited institution. Ap- 
ply: Mrs. Mildred McKay, New Hampshire 
State Library, Concord, N.H. 

Reference assistant February 1, medium sized 
library, suburb of Cleveland. 40 hour, 5 day 
week. Salary open. B319 

CATALOGER for college library, Cleveland 
area. Salary depending upon qualifications. 
Faculty status, 40 hour week, month’s vacation 
plus holidays, retirement and pension plans. 
Apply Librarian, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

Professional librarian for new Gerstenslager 
bookmobile. Send application with picture, 
and statement of training, experience and refer- 
ences to Genesee County Library, 211 West 
Oakley, Flint 8, Michigan. Challenging posi- 
tion with chance to develop new service. 
Salary $2900 with possible adjustments for ex- 
perience. 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. Work 
with state-wide planning and demonstration pro- 
gram. Good leave schedule—37 hour week. 





Notices by ALA personal or imstitutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dollar 


and a half, 


positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication, 
Bulletin office. 
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Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill staff 
Payments should not be made until statement is sent from the 


Graduation from accredited library school and 
some experience necessary. 

Circulation Librarian—Busy library, residen- 
tial town eight miles from Boston. Salar 
$2700-2800, Maximum $3800. 35 hour, five day 
week. Three weeks vacation summer, one week 
winter, sick leave, retirement pension plan. 
Graduation from college and accredited library 
school required. Interesting duties including 
hospital bedside book service. Apply: Corinne 
Mead, Librarian, Winchester Public Library, 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 

Children’s Librarian—Challenging position— 
reorganizing, expanding services. Film pro- 
grams. Residential town eight miles from 
Boston. Salary $2900-3000. Maximum $3400. 
35 hour, five day week. Four weeks vacation, 
sick leave, retirement plan. Graduation from 
college and accredited library school, good ex- 
perience required. Apply: Corinne Mead, Li- 
brarian, Winchester Public Library, Winchester, 
Massachusetts. 

Librarian—Oregon City Public Library—Ore- 
gon City, Oregon. Population 7616. Service 
also given to County patrons. Retirement plan. 
LS Degree and some experience required. 
Salary $3200. Write to Mrs. Helen Metz, Sec- 
retary, c/o Oregon City Public Library, Oregon 
City, Oregon. 





TWO UNUSUAL BOOKS 
by Sophia Naumburg 


Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge. Certificate 
of Merit, N.Y. School of Floral Designing. 


The Trick of Making Your Own 
CORSAGES 


A beautiful little book with complete instructions fully 
illustrated. $1.00, Tacoma, Wash. Public Library 
ordered 7 copies. 

The Trick of Growing HOUSE PLANTS 

In Every Window 

A handy book for the busy woman, 80 pages, 60 illus- 
trations, waterproof cover. $2.00 

Recommended by National Council of 

State Garden Clubs. 


Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
ordered 10 copies. 


We pay postage. Satisfaction Guaranteed, 


Order direct from 
FLORAL ART, Publishers 


Dept. BB, Box 85 WEST Englewood, N.J. 






NEW AID 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


(Contoura 


PHOTO-COPIER 


COPY ANYTHING ANYWHERE—The "Con- 
toura" will copy anything written, printed, or 
drawn in any color of ink, pencil, or crayon. 
Book pages present no problem—a pneumatic 
cushion conforms the photographic paper to 
the contour of even tightly bound volumes. 
Weighing slightly over four pounds, the 


"Contoura" can be carried readily in a brief- 
case! 





FY coc cence mice ates RT ald 


ENDS NEED FOR PHOTOSTATS~—~Make your 
own photocopies right in the library. Save 
hours of longhand copying and typing. 
Eliminate the bother of sending books and 
manuscripts out to be photostated. 


SAVE MONEY—A copy of an average book 
page costs only 3¢. Compare this with the 
price you are paying for photostats! At the 
low price of $39, the Research Model ''Con- 
toura" pays for itself in a few weeks, 
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F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#1 PEASE RD., WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 
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RECOMMENDED! 


By AUDIO-VISUAL BOARD, ALA Pub- 
lications Committee “FOR FIRST 
PURCHASE” i 


By U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION "102 
MOTION PICTURES OF DEMOC- 
RACY” 


By U. S. DEPT. OF STATE’S CATALOG 
OF U. S. FILMS FOR ABROAD 


EVALUATIONS: “EXCELLENT,” EDU- 
CATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOC, 
DEPT. OF A-V INSTRUCTION, N.E.A. 


1 REEL 10 MINUTES 
16mm SOUND FILM 
In COLOR 


ENTAL....$3.00 per Day 
$6.00 per School Week 
SALE......80.00 per Copy 
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FM ADANE OF AMERICA © 


The Great American Cartoon 
Motion Picture In Color 


“BROTHERHOOD 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN is a magnificent example of 
the art of the motion picture at its best. In gay colors 
with brilliant new animation, writing, and music tech- 
nique it tells the important story all men and women of 


good will have dreamed of putting into popular and 
intelligent form: the true story of the Races of Mankind. 


THE PURPOSE of this film is to help young and older people realiz 
that all the peoples of the world belong to one race—the huma 
race. It presents the basic facts in a warm, human, captivatin 
fashion. 


FOR THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY—CLUBS, CHURCH, 
SCHOOLS AND HOME 
Popular Education at ifs Best! 


BROTHERHOOD OF MAN has won Grand Prizes and Honors ¢ 
INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVALS in BELGIUM, VENICE, EDINBURG 
CHICAGO and CLEVELAND; and has been selected by CIVIL AF 
FAIRS DIVISION, WAR DEPT., for use in occupied areas, as th 
best film on the subject. 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED BY LEADING RELIGIOUS, SOCIAL and ED 
CATIONAL BODIES including The NATIONAL CONFERENCE O 
CHRISTIANS AND JEWS. 


Based on the notable pamphlet RACES OF MANKIND by Publi 
Affairs Committee, Inc. Produced by United Productions of Americe 
Hollywood, Calif. 


“IDEAL FOR THE IDEAS OF wk cha a a it And You'll Agree 
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Distributed Thru The Facilities Of 


BRANDON FILMS, Inc: 





Reference Room of the newly completed library, 
Woman's College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, N. C. The beauty of the 
Natural] Birch furniture seen here is one reason 
for its selection. Another, equally important, is 
reflected in this statement by Librarian Charles 





M. Adams: “We are transferring to our new 
building most of our old furniture — some of it 
purchased over 25 years ago from Library 
Bureau, and still in good usable condition. This 
experience convinced us of the economy of 
purchasing furniture of high quality.” 


When the “Bargain’’ costs more through the years 


This beautiful library, and the librar- 
ian’s statement above, provide one more 
of the many examples where LB furni- 
ture has outlasted a library building. 
When you buy LB quality furniture, 
you know your library’s future is secure. 
For 74 years Library Bureau has been 
serving America’s libraries with products 
built to rigid standards of beauty and 
long life. With LB equipment your 
replacement cost becomes virtually nil 


— and when you expand, LB can supply 
you with furniture that fits perfectly 
with what you already have. 

For complete details on LB quality 
furniture, write to Library Bureau, 
Room 1681, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. Ask for catalog LB 403. And when 
next you need anything for your library, 
call your local Remington Rand office, 
let LB show you the facts for compari- 
son—then you decide. 





Library Bureau — Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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The ALA Council, meeting twice during the ALA Midwinter meeting, discussed 
extensively the report presented by the Committee on Membership Dues and 
Perquisites recommending higher dues, earmarked for placement and directory 
services. The Report was rejected and referred back to the Committee for 
further study with instructions to make a later report during the Annual Con- 
ference in July. Requests for affiliation with ALA as chapters were approved 
by petition of the Florida State Library Association, the Ohio Association 
for School Librarians, the Mountain Plains Library Association and the Idaho 
Library Association. The Idaho Library Association completes the roster of 
states with ALA Chapters. First votes were approved on constitutional amend- 
ment eliminating the office of second vice president, establishing the office 
of treasurer on a four-year term basis, and directing the Executive Board to 
prepare a preliminary estimate. of income and a budget allocating funds for 
submission to the Council each year for its consideration prior to final adop- 
tion by the ALA Executive Board. The Council also approved revised minimum 
salary standards based on a 12.3 per cent additional cost of living increase 
over the base used in 1946. The revised standards will be published soon in 
the ALA BULLETIN. The Council voted that the Library Bill of Rights shall be 
interpreted to include all the materials and media of commnications used or 
collected by libraries. A standing ovation was given to Mrs. Gwendolyn B. 
White on announcement of her resignation after 4l years of distinguished 
service as secretary to the ALA executive secretary. Honorary membership in 
the ALA was approved for William Warner Bishop, Robert MacDonald Lester, and 
louis Round Wilson. 


President Graham's report to the Council dealt with the responsibility of 
libraries in the national emergency. A resolution proposed by him was adop~ 
ted by Council and will be published in. this issue of the ALA BULLETIN. 


fhe ALA Executive Board continued its discussions of the 75th Anniversary 
programs, the federation proposals presented by the Council of National Ii- 
brary Associations, the general problem of state and regional library asso- 
ciation relationships with the ALA, the development of a large-scale program 
for foundation support, possibility of assigning part-time staff to important 
ALA boards and committees, and the Publie Library Inquiry. 


ALA Headquarters salaries were given continued bees E on ALA 
general funds, although it was not yet possible to fully implement the scale 
approved by the Executive Board in January 1949. The revised national stan- 
dards adopted by Council were approved for the ALA Headquarters professional 
staff as a target goal, and the approved scale for ALA business'staff members 
was increased by 8.7 per cent, reflecting the two-year increase in cost of 
living in the Chicago area. It was also voted that further implementation of 
the approved scales be made on a uniform basis without giving preference to 
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particular categories of staff mombers.. The Executive Secretary was autho- 
rized to employ consultants necessary in taking a reclassification study of . 
ALA Headquarters positions prior to the 1951 Annual Conference. 


we ALA Executive Board also resolved, after careful consideration, that "in 
best interests of the Association the tenure of the professional staff 
members at Headquarters be subject strictly to the current essentiality of 
the services or activities for which the person was employed or is at present 
being employed; that further, the term of employment for staff members at the 
executive levels at Headquarters should be for a period of not more than five 
years subject to extension upon the recommendation of the Executive Secretary 
and approval by the Executive Board; and that in the appointment of a new pro- 
fessional staff member, such policies shall be clearly stated to the prospec- 
tive employee." 


w 


The American library Institute presented the American Library Association with 
a check for $1743.99 through the secretary-treasurer, Mr. Paul North Rice. 
This sum representa the total assets of the Institute. The grant was accepted, : 
including the condition that the funds be used "in the interests of scholarly 
research and publication." ALA also offered to store the records of the In- 
stitute in the ALA archives, 


Dues for ALA memberg in the armed forces were waived beginning with the cur- 
rent membership year. Members eligible for this dues exemption are requested 


to advise ALA Headquarters. 


A Hational library Day was approved in principle by the Executive Board, and 
President Graham and Mr. John Skelton, librarian of Independence, Missouri, 
were authorized to request President Truman to designate such a day and to 
invite him to address the ALA Annual Conference in 1951. Following an ap- 
pointment on Monday, 5 February, President Graham reports that President 
Truman was extremely enthusiastic about these proposals and gave considera- 
ble assurance that they would be approved.. 


The Bartlesville, Oklahoma, Public Lib censorship and tenure case was 
discussed and a resolution proposed to Council and adopted by Council pro- 
testing action taken by the Mayor and city commissioners in discharging the 
Bartlesville librarian after 30 years of service. It was also voted not to 
file a brief as a Friend of the Court in the legal proceedings now pending 
on the Bartlesville case and not, at this time, to undertake a full-scale 
tenure investigation. 


The next ALA Midwinter Meeting was approved for the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, 29 January~3 February 1952. 


F ein ae A 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secretary 
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SNEAD SYSTEM 


Woard-wide 
Library Service 





For generations, the Snead System has been synony- 
mous with the finest in library design and equipment 
throughout the world. Snead System associates 
abroad, who look to us for technical assistance, are 
outstanding concerns in their countries. 


When you plan new construction or an addition to 
your present library, write to Snead & Company. Con- 
sultation, equipment layouts, and estimates given 
without obligation. 


SNEAD & Company 


Division of Angus Snead Macdonald Corporation 
Orange Virginia Phone Orange 2501 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in 


Snead System stacks in the newly re- 
built University of Louvain, Belgium 
{above}, and Snead System Bracket 
Stacks in the Marne Archive, Cham- 
pagne, France (below). 


Snead System Associates Abroad 


FORGES DE STRASBOURG 
Strasbourg, France 
6 
LUXFER LIMITED 
London, N.W. 10, England 
@ 
STEELBILT LIMITED 
Sydney, Australia 
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ALA Executive Secretary Resigns 


Report to ALA Council 


Joan Mackenzie Cory, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Y REPORT to the Council at this time will 
be brief. The affairs of the Association 
are progressing well enough to justify skip- 
ping a detailed report until the annual con- 
ference. At that time I expect to make a 
full report on my three years’ stewardship 
as Executive Secretary of the ALA. It will 
be my final report in that capacity since I 
have, this week, submitted my resignation to 
the Executive Board, effective next Septem- 
ber. 

My opportunity to serve as Executive 
Secretary has been a source of pride and 
pleasure. I do not, however, believe in the 
doctrine of the indispensable man and I do 
believe in a reasonably rapid exchange of 
professional personnel between ALA Head- 
quarters and library positions in the field. 
Consequently, in my opinion, the time has 
already come to draw upon the profession 
for a new Executive Secretary of ALA and 
for me to accept a position elsewhere. I have 
declined, during the past two years, a num- 
ber of interesting offers because I wanted to 
be of maximum service to the ALA. Pro- 


1A report submitted to the ALA Council at the Midwinter 
Meeting, Chicago, on Jan. 31, 1951. 


fessionally and personally, however, I now 
feel a responsibility to make such a change. 
An association executive has great power and 
correspondingly heavy duties. They should 
not rest too long with any single individual 
for his sake and for the sake of the associa- 
tion, 

I have confidence in the profession of li- 
brarianship to’provide a constant reservoir 
of leaders willing to serve a term on the 
national headquarters staff as well as in elec- 
tive office. I also can see many opportuni- 
ties for library service by those who have 
been responsible for its various facets at the 
national level. Believing strongly in these 
principles it is my desire to practice them. 

Our American Library Association is 75 
years young this year. I hope it will stay 
young and flexible in outlook. It has a distin- 
guished record of membership participation 
in its activities and controls. I hope I am 
contributing to this record by urging frequent 
rotation in office, Although I am resigning 
as Executive Secretary I pledge my con- 
tinued readiness to participate and serve in 
other capacities. 


A RESOLUTION OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Presented to the ALA Council 
by Milton E. Lord, Jan. 31, 1951 


John Mackenzie Cory entered upon the duties of Executive Secretary of the American 
Library Association in September 1948. He demonstrated immediately an extensive and 
far-reaching comprehension of the affairs of the Association as he began to deal with its 
intricate operations and its perplexing problems. 

From this impressive beginning Mr. Cory has gone on to wide and substantial achieve- 
ment. He has respected the accomplishments and gains of the past at the same time that 
he has consolidated the best in them for the period ahead. He has met in admirable fashion 
the difficulties and frustrations of a transition period. He has laid foundations for the future 
on which the Association may build in renewed confidence that its role and its contribution 
in the time which is to come can and will be even more significant than in the time which 
is past. 

‘t is neither possible nor desirable to list in detail the accomplishments of Mr. Cory’s 
tenure of office. Certain of them, however, merit special mention. First, and from a 
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practical point of view, the financial operation of the program of the Association has been 
changed from the annual deficit basis of preceding years to that of a balanced budget. 
Second, and in spite of the handicap of this first development just mentioned, there have 
been accomplished substantial steps toward the reorganization of the Headquarters activi- 
ties of the Association; these have had to be effected with economies in operating costs, 
with no opportunity to make new or additional appointments, and yet with resolute atten- 
tion to the necessity of developing new emphases in the work of the Headquarters staff. 
And third, notable in that it has had to take place at the same time that the preceding two 
developments have necessitated close and continuing attention to the home base of opera- 
tions, there has been maintained throughout the country, by dint of wide travel at personal 
sacrifice, a forceful representation of the interests of libraries and librarianship in general, 
and the American Library Association, in particular. 

In spreading upon its records this recognition of Mr. Cory’s great contribution, the 
Executive Board does so with regret that his tenure of office will have been so brief. It 
has been aware from the beginning that he has held a firm belief in the desirability of a 
short term for the Executive Secretary. Yet even so it cannot but record its dismay that 
in adherence to this belief, Mr. Cory will shortly be relinquishing his duties on behalf of 


the Association. 
abiding appreciation of a job well done. 


As he does so, the Executive Board wishes him Godspeed and offers its 


Why Librarians Should Participate 
In the ALA Anniversary Contest 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 


HE ALA 75th anniversary year will be 
devoted to a restatement of the Ameri- 
can heritage in terms of present-day crises. 
One of the outstanding projects of the year 
in which every librarian can participate is 
the contest sponsored by the ALA 75th 
Anniversary Committee. A total of $1000 
in prizes will be awarded to librarians and 
nonlibrarians who submit the best state- 
ments illustrating the power of books over 
the lives of men and women; and to li- 
brarians for the best statements illustrating 
the closeness of the librarian to the thinking 
of the citizen. Contest rules were carried 
on page 14 of the January ALA Bulletin. 
From this contest the committee hopes to 


Mr. Ellsworth, who is chairman of the ALA 75th An- 
niversary Committee, is director of libraries, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 


secure from librarians statements giving a 
kind of evidence which has never before 
been collected—namely, an insight into the 
ways books influence people and com- 
munities. 

In statistical terms it would appear that 
book reading is an insignificant activity 
among Americans—particularly those no 
longer under the coercion of teachers and 
professors. When this reading is further 
analyzed according to various kinds of 
quality groups, the percentage brackets for 
the reading of serious books is largely filled 
with zeroes to the right of the decimal point. 

These facts are old, well known and 
indisputable. Yet practicing librarians can- 
not reconcile them with actual experience 
gained in the library. For each night do 
their feet not ache from the full day’s task 
of searching books for library patrons? Are 
these people not real? Are they not the 
ones who share in forming community 
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opinions? Is all this traffic in books futile? 
Would the community be as well off if the 
library shut its doors? If these books do 
not influence readers, why are they so eager 
to discuss them? 

Librarians know that the answers are 
mostly affirmative, but their awe of: the 
Statistical fact of insignificance has kept 
them from proving, with evidence of a 
humanistic kind, the power of books over 
the minds of readers and the general useful- 
ness of book readers, no matter how few 
they may be. 

An experience taken from my own high 
school days is an example of what the com- 
mittee wants in the contest statements. 
During my senior year I was reading Dar- 
win’s The Origin of Species and having a 
hard time of it. My attention wandered and 
I found myself daydreaming. This inability 
to concentrate on Darwin worried me until 
the day I consulted a librarian who gave me 
Robinson’s Mind in the Making. This lucid 
description of man’s mental processes 
showed me that my own problems were 
quite normal. At that moment I acquired a 
kind of self-confidence that has been a con- 
stant source of peace, pleasure and amuse- 
ment. 

The thousands of librarians who work 
with the public must be able to cite many 
similar experiences where the reading of a 
specific book has made a significant differ- 
ence in the life of one individual—statisti- 
cally insignificant though he may be. 

We do not know how to trace the power 
of an idea through the mind of an indi- 
vidual, but there is little doubt concerning 
that power. Every librarian who has 
thought about the meaning of his or her 
work must have faith in the power of books 
to exercise a real influence on community 
‘life, even though the numbers of individual 
carriers involved may be small. 

The public library idea rests on this faith. 
An honest and penetrating book may be 
read by one or two ministers, an editor, 
several teachers and a few others. But 
through them the ideas are assimilated into 
the life of the community. 

Is this true? If not, the libraries might as 
well close their doors for the statistics are 
undeniable, 


Here, then, is an opportunity for li- 
brarians to come forward with statements 
presenting a new perspective against which 
to measure the potency of book reading. 
Results can be effective if thousands of con- 
test entries are received. 

These entries might supply answers to 
such questions as: Which books have in- 
fluenced the lives of readers—fiction or non- 
fiction, old or new books, classics—from 
Europe, Asia or the U.S.P Who are the 
individuals whose lives have been influenced 
young or old, in or out of school? What 
caused the reader to seek the bookP How 
did it happen that a librarian introduced 
the reader to the book? How did the book 
affect the life of the reader? Could it be 
said that this was “socially significant”? 

Since two of the prizes are for nonli- 
brarians the contest should be publicized 
in each community so that interested lay- 
men will participate. Each librarian can do 
two specific things—present the contest to 
the library board and ask the local paper to 
feature it in an editorial. | 

The second part of the contest also repre- 
sents an assumption that is flattering to li- 
brarians—namely, that librarians have a real- 
istic and clear-cut knowledge of what con- 
cerns the “thinking” public, and the terms in 
which this thinking is being done. _ 

How right is the committee on this ques- 
tion? Does the “Great Books” movement 
mean that there is a great longing among 
people for some place to discuss serious prob- 
lems, or is it just a well-promoted fad? 

The committee expects some of the con- 
test entries to be so eloquent and convinc- 
ing that they can be used in our “source” 
book. Perhaps the statements themselves will 
make a separate book—a kind of humanistic 
testimony of the power that lies in the 
intellectual heritage of our country. 

It is hoped that as a by-product of this 
contest the membership of ALA will be in- 
creased. There are now thousands of li- 
brarians who are not members of ALA. 
They should be. ALA members can tell non- 
member colleagues about this contest and 
urge them to enter. 

The ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 
hopes that every librarian will participate 
in the contest. 


A Call to Service 


A Report to the ALA Council by 


C. R. Graham, President, Jan. 31, 1951 


N Irs 75 crowded years the ALA has faced 
many crises—internally and in the areas 
of its service to the profession and the nation. 
It has always responded with vigor and 
imagination and I feel sure it will continue 
to do so. We now face a new national emer- 
gency—or, more accurately, a continuation of 
the crisis which many of us have witnessed 
throughout our lives. Through long famili- 
arity with this crisis we are more aware of 
its nature than ever before and better pre- 
pared for it. We also face the danger of 
underestimating it from sheer frustration and 
weariness. This we must not do. . My single 
message to the ALA Council is a call to serv- 
ice—I count on you to respond, as always, 
energetically and wholeheartedly. 

Only 10 years ago at an ALA Midwinter 
Meeting, one of my distinguished predeces- 
sors in office reported the official declaration 
of a national emergency, the appropriation of 
billions of dollars for defense and the inaugu- 
ration of selective service. On that occasion, 
the ALA dedicated itself to national and 
world-wide service and libraries everywhere 
responded with expanded and redirected ac- 
tivities. We now face many of the same 
problems, some of them more acute than ever 
because of the more explosive weapons—and 
ideas—which we have and which we face from 
our antagonists. Once again the first duties 
of every American library are to assist in the 
national defense and to help build a peaceful 
world, 

The ALA has not been inactive as the 
emergency has developed. We have 
strengthened our Washington Office and 
redirected many of our own activities toward 
the demands of the emergency. We have 
worked closely on defense projects with other 
agencies such as the American Council on 
Education, the National Conference on 
Mobilization of Education, the American 
Book Publishers Council, and with the U.S. 
Office of Education which has been desig- 
nated by the National Security Resources 
Board as the focal government agency on 
matters relating to education. We have 
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strengthened our Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom which helps to guard the chief 
target of our enemies—the free American 
mind. Now we are calling on all librarians 
and friends of libraries to mobilize. 

We face many problems: centralization of 
population in the so-called “war-impacted 
areas’; decentralization of population in the 
case of imminent attack; shortage of materials 
even for matters as essential to our future 
world as education; danger to our research 
resources—the physical embodiment of our 
heritage; shortage of staff as manpower de- 
mands increase; attacks on our integrity and 
on the controversial materials in our collec- 
tions—physical evidence of the very freedom 
for which we stand ready to fight; and we- 
face a world not yet ready to support the 
constructive weapons of the mind as fully as 
it recognizes it must support the destructive 
weapons for our physical defense. 

Nevertheless, we also have tremendous 
advantages and opportunities: the chance to 
strike at the very root of the crisis and supply 
information and understanding—for defense 
and for future peace alike; the knowledge of 
community needs and the confidence of our 
various kinds of communities; the necessary 
technical materials to aid vocational training, 
civilian defense, and the other tangible pro- 
grams on which our country is now em- 
barked; and a frontline role in the conflict of 
ideas. We have enduring and penetrating 
weapons and we stand ready to use them 
with energy stemming from the special 
knowledge which our training and experi- 
ence give us, 

I ask you, therefore, to adopt, as a pledge, 
the following resolution on “Libraries and 
the National Emergency.” (Text on p. 51.) 

Let us realize anew the power which we 
librarians hold and its basic role in the pres- 
ent world conflict. Our weapons—free ideas, 
freely expressed—are the strongest weapons 
and therefore are not only the first but the 
ultimate target of our enemies. Let us cast 
off modesty, timidity and fear and wield 
these weapons with full confidence in victory. 


LIBRARIES AND THE 
NATIONAL EMERGENCY 


HE PEACE and security of the world being threatened by des- 
lak and aggression, the librarians and friends of libraries 
of the United States, speaking through the American Library 
Association, pledge themselves: 


1. To strengthen and extend the serv- 
ices of their libraries to meet the needs of 
national defense and world security. 


2. To conserve their resources for the 
national welfare. 


3. To sacrifice, economize, and impro- 
vise wherever possible and necessary. 


4. To meet the increasing need for in- 
formation, knowledge and education on 
which the future world depends for peace 
and prosperity. 

5. To preserve the open market of ideas 


which libraries represent as a symbol and 
guarantee of freedom. 


6. To lift the morale of a mobilized 
world through provision of the greatest 
recorded thoughts of men of all the ages. 


7. To cooperate with all agencies seek- 
ing to establish a world of decency, secur- 
ity and human dignity. 


ADOPTED BY ae COUNCIL OF THE AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
JANUARY 31, 1951 
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The Present State of Bibliography 
În the United States 


A Condensation of the U.S. Report on 
National and International Bibliographic Problems’ 


Jesse H. SHERA AND MARGARET EGAN 


ba as any discussion of planning 
for bibliographic development must take 
into account tne various services already 
existing, a brief summary of such services 
would seem to be imperative. 


Current National Bibliography 


Current national bibliography in the 
United States presents a complex and vari- 
egated pattern. This absence of coordina- 
tion is apparent from even a brief enumera- 
tion of the major elements that comprise our 
current national bibliography: 


1. The Catalog of Copyright Entries lists 
only those materials submitted for copyright. 
Furthermore the arrangement of the Catalog 
makes it completely unusable for most bibli- 
ographic purposes. 

2. The United States Catalog of Books in 
Print, and its current supplement, The Cumu- 
lative Book Index, is largely restricted to the 
output of the major publishing houses, ignores 
the great bulk of pamphlet and ephemeral ma- 
terials, but includes a certain number of Eng- 
lish language publications issued elsewhere in 
the world. 

3. The Publishers’ Trade-List Annual is en- 
tirely restricted to the work of the major pub- 
lishers, arranged by publisher, though it has re- 
cently added an author index to the whole. 
Similarly the listings in Publishers’ Weekly are 
useful, but far from complete, and are not 
cumulated. 

4. A very limited number of pamphlet ma- 
terials are listed in the Vertical File Service of 


1 Presented at the Unesco Conference, held in Paris in 
November 1950, on the of bibliographical 
This report was prepared in response to a request 


improvement 
services. 
from Unesco that ALA furnish a statement concerning the 
present state of bibliographic services within the U.S., to- 
gether with proposals for improvement at both the national 
and international level. Mr. Shera, chairman of the ALA 
Committee on Bibliography, attended the Unesco Conference 
as a U.S. delegate and presented the report which he had 
prepared in collaboration with Miss Egan. Both Mr. Shera 
and Miss Egan are on the faculty of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School. 
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the H. W. Wilson Company, as well as in Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly. 

5. The printed cards and the author and sub- 
ject catalogs of the Library of Congress are, of 
course, restricted largely to materials acquired 
by that library and include much more than 
U. S. imprints. 

6. The United States Government Publica- 
tions Monthly Catalog is now fairly adequate 
with respect to the listing of federal publica- 
tions, with an annual subject index. State pub- 
lications, however, are most inadequately listed 
in the Monthly Checklist of State Publications, 
while publications of political units smaller than 
states are not listed in any single source. 

7. Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities, 1933-34, lists a type of ma- 
terial not included in any of the other lists 
unless it is published or copyrighted, but it 
includes no unpublished research other than 
doctoral dissertations. 

8. Ayer and Son’s Directory of Newspapers 
and Periodicals, published annually, is designed 
primarily as a guide to advertisers and is far 
from complete, omitting entirely such materials 
as house organs and labor union publications, 
which are seldom listed anywhere except in 
special bibliographies. “Births and Deaths in 
the Periodical World,” published three times 
a year in the Bulletin of Bibliography records 
changes in title, publication schedule, ete., as 
well as births and deaths, and attempts to cover 
all types of journals, There is no complete list 
of professional or scholarly journals. 

9. There is no comprehensive listing of audio- 
visual materials and other types of nonbook ma- 
terials. 


Obviously, these lists contain many dupli- 
cating entries, without giving anything like 
complete coverage to national production. 


Retrospective Bibliography 


Retrospective bibliography in the United 
States is far from complete or well organ- 
ized, though it is probably better than 
that for most countries of the world. The 
most urgent bibliographic problem in the 
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United States, however, is not one of catch- 
ing up with the past, but of keeping up 
with the present. 


Current Subject Bibliography 


Subject bibliography in the United States 
has become so profuse, as well as diffuse, 
that for more than a decade the H. W. Wil- 
son Company has published the Biblio- 
graphic Index, a quarterly guide cumulated 
annualiy, which last year indexed more than 
3000 bibliographies. These bibliographies 
appear in many forms and in many media, 
of which the most important for our pur- 
poses here are the current indexes and 
abstracting services published as separates. 

The best-known current. indexes are 
Public Affairs Information Service and the 
various indexes of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. These indexes are designed primarily 
for the use of the general public and the 
practitioner of various applied arts and 
sciences; the literature covered includes very 
few foreign items and is almost exclusively 
popular, semipopular and vocational in 
nature. 
~ Abstracting services are restricted largely 
to scholarly materials and are usually pub- 
lished by scholarly or professional as- 
sociations. Outstanding examples of those 
published as separate, continuing services 
are: Chemical Abstracts, Psychological Ab- 
stracts, and Population Index. The largest 
number of bibliographic services to scholars, 
however, are buried as sections of journals, 
and are seldom cumulated. These services 
are useful chiefly for immediate browsing 
and are not at all convenient fcr extensive 
‘retrospective searching, while the exact op- 
posite is true of the comprehensive indexing 
services. 

Some of the best comprehensive subject 
bibliographies in this country have been 
produced by special subject libraries of the 
Federal Government, such as the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library and the library 
of the Surgeon General’s Office. ) 

To sum up, bibliographic services of 
different kinds are needed at each use-level. 
In spite of the proliferation of subject bibli- 
ographies produced by private, institutional, 
commercial, associational and governmental 
agencies, the national picture is still charac- 


terized by a dismaying number of gaps as 
well as by expensive duplications. The 
number of vested interests involved in the 
production of these bibliographies wil] make 
coordination extremely difficult to achieve at 
this stage ‘of development. 

The bibliographic problems of the U.S. 
are further complicated by the existence of 
a number of organizations, societies and 
institutions which have concerned them- 
selves with bibliographic planning whether 
or not they themselves are extensive pro- 
ducers of bibliographies. As yet, no single 
agency has been able to assume a position 
of leadership in the field, or to coordinate 
effectively its own activities with the efforts 
of others. At the present time, then, there 
is no one place to which those interested in 
bibliographic development can look for di- 
rection or guidance. 


Suggestions for a National Program 


Even this brief listing of the major ele- 
ments that constitute the general pattern 
of bibliography in the U.S. is sufficient to 
indicate that the next steps in the direction 
of improvement do not relate to the estab- 
lishment of a single new service or even a 
cluster of new services, but rather that the 
immediate concern is to promote coopera- 
tion among the many divergent but inter- 
ested groups whose bibliographic activities 
and interests are already established and to 
lay the groundwork for the future develop- 
ment of a more rational and less duplicative 
system. This implies a slow but wel- 
planned advance based upon more ceriain 
knowledge than we now possess. 


Need for Central Organization 


‘Organization of central agency: 


The formation of- a central bibliographic 
agency is proposed, with the following sug- 
gested characteristics: 

1. Representation from all the organizations 
currently interested in bibliography. 

2. A small executive council chosen from the 
larger body. 

3. Financial support adequate to maintain a 
permanent headquarters with professional staff. 


The logical body to assume the initiative 
in creating such a national agency is the 
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American Documentation Institute, which is 
the U.S. affiliate of the International Federa- 
tion for Documentation. In fact, the insti- 
tute might well be reconstituted to be this 
agency. Membership should be of two 
kinds, both institutional and individual. 
Among the organizations whose support 
should be most earnestly solicited are li- 
brary associations, other scholarly and pro- 
fessional organizations, research libraries 
and agencies, library schools offering re- 
search programs at the doctoral level, and 
commercial agencies, 


Functions of central agency: 


l. To serve as a clearing-house of informa- 
tion about bibliographic developments in the 
S 


2. To offer expert consulting service about 
bibliographic problems and projects. 

8. To publish a journal which would dis- 
seminate information about bibliographic activi- 
ties and report results of research in the field. 

4. To promote research through assistance in 
planning and coordinating research projects. 

5. To promote experimentation in biblio- 
graphic coordination and techniques. 

6. Te promote education in the skills of 
bibliography through both formal training and 
internship, for both foreign and U.S. students. 

7. To plan coordinated development of ser- 
vice to fields now unserved. 

8. To assist in securing funds for any ap- 
proved program. 

9. To serve as liaison agency with interna- 
tional agencies and to make known abroad the 
results of research and experimentation in this 


country. 


Need for research and experimentation: 


While it is no part of our function here to 
lay out a complete program of research or 
experimentation, a few suggested projects, 
may indicate the nature of the problems to 
be solved. 


Studies of use: Studies of the use of scholarly 
or informational materials are needed for every 
group at every level. ' 

Studies of types of bibliographies: We need 
a taxonomy of bibliography based upon exact 
knowledge of the properties of bibliographies 
and the correlation of such properties with use- 
habits. 

Surveys of existing particular bibliographies: 
Orderly estimates of the extent of -duplication 
and of the number of unfilled bibliographic 
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needs depend upon surveys of the number and 
adequacy of bibliographic services in each field, 
with particular attention to relationships be- 
tween fields. 

Studies of physical accessibility: (1) Tools for 
locating copies and possibilities for integrating 
subject and location services; (2) Studies of 
reproduction and transmission facilities such as 
microcards, photostat, teletype, etc.; (3) Studies 
of integration of library agencies, such as the 
proposed Illinois survey. 

Experimentation with mechanical and elec- 
tronic devices for bibliographic purposes: One 
immediately practicable and useful project 
might be a study of the effectiveness of such a 
device as the Shaw Rapid Selector in manipulat- 
ing a variety of abstracts drawn from various 
existing services. An experimental approach to 
classification might be carried out at the same 
time by classifying the same abstracts according 
to two or more systems. From this experiment 
might emerge a second directed toward the in- 
tegration of the original production of two or 
more bibliographies, probably chosen from 
among those produced by agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government, From this might grow the 
nucleus of a centralized bibliographic produc- 
tion agency, which might gradually draw in 
more and more of those services now separately 
produced and permit publication in more ra- 
tionally planned units than is now the case. 

Research in classification: In addition to ex- 
perimentation with existing systems, research is 
needed in the theoretical principles of classifica- 
tion and in the possibility of such new ap- 
proaches as those suggested by Taube and Shera 
(Fifteenth Annual Conference, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, 1950). 

The research and experimentation programs 
which might be promoted with the aid of a 
central bibliographic agency have been spelled 
out here in some detail inasmuch as some of the 
projects are now under way or might be initi-, 
ated in the near future by one or more of the 
constituent bodies, 


Suggestions for an International 
Program 


There are several major areas in which 
international bibliographic organization can 
be effective: 


1. Assistance to those countries in which bib- 
liographic activity is still quite limited and in 
which the errors of unplanned development may 
still be prevented if the experience of more 
“advanced” countries is available at an early 
stage. 
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2. Aid to all countries by the provision of in- 
formation concerning bibliographic develop- 
ments throughout the entire world. 

3. Stimulation of international bibliographic 
cooperation through the sponsorship of inter- 
national bibliographic conferences and the ex- 
change of personnel engaged in the study of 
bibliographic problems, methods, techniques. 

4, Promotion of national subject bibliography 
as a means to the end of international subject 
bibliography in those fields where the interna- 
tional exchange of information is important. 


International Functions 


More specifically the functions of an inter- 
national agency might be suggested as fol- 
lows: 


A. Serve as a clearing-house for information 
concerning bibliography. 

B. Sponsor publication of (1) Unesco Bulletin 
for Libraries as a publication medium for bib- 
liographic news, including abstracts of research 
reports on bibliographic problems from all 
countries; (2) An “Index Bibliographicus” based 
upon national surveys, arranged by subject; (8) 
Codified rules for bibliographic description and 
entry; (4) Manuals for bibliographic procedures 
and for the management of bibliographic centers 
for such countries as wish to follow:such stand- 
ardized instructions; (5) Directories of such 
agencies as bibliographic centers, libraries, pub- 
lishers, bookdealers, learned societies (divided 
- by subject where appropriate). 

C. Sponsor international meetings on partic- 
ular problems of bibliography. 

D. Sponsor program for training in biblio- 
graphic skills through (1) A consultant service 
on world or regional basis available to any 


country or national agency which feels the need 
of such service; (2) International scholarships 
for study in accredited institutions or for in- 
ternships in established bibliographic centers. 

E. Sponsor and report research on all phases 
of bibliographic problems. 

F. Encourage long-range planning of biblio- 
graphic development. 

G. Coordinate development of libraries with 
development of bibliography. 


Desirable Characteristics of 
International Agency 


The central body should be composed of 
representatives from each participating na- 
tion, serving for a definite term (expiration 
rotating), with a smaller council chosen from 
the larger body and vested with interim 
powers. Committees to work on particular 
problems may be appointed from within or 
without the membership. , 

The permanent working staff should be 
composed of salaried experts in the various 


‘fields with necessary clerical help. Field 


offices should be established when and 
wherever necessary. 

The national agent of the international 
agency should be ‘an established association 
or institution capable of assuring success 
of the program within its own country. 
This should be a requisite factor in continu- 
ing membership. Each government should 
be responsible for naming the agent within 
its own country (joint agencies would be 
possible, i.e., a professional association with 


a national library, etc.). 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS TO JAPAN 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs recently adopted a program whereby member clubs 
may send outstanding American children’s books. to Japan for distribution in school classrooms. 
The program was planned by the Education Department of GFWC with the advice of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the ALA Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, 
which prepared the special list of books which may be sent. . 

Clubs are urged to make gifts of money and purchase from’ the list those books which they 
would like to see sent to Japanese children. i 

Lists of books and a leaflet giving instructions to clubs for sending books to San Francisco for 
Army shipping and distribution are available to librarians from Chloe Gifford, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, or Mildred Batchelder, executive secretary, Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. i 


1951 ALA Conterence 


Chicago, July 8-14, 1951 


HE Stevens Hotel and the Palmer House 
Ton serve jointly as headquarters for the 
Chicago Conference. 

In addition to the rooms available at 
the Stevens and Palmer House, a list of 
other downtown hótels which have agreed 
to set aside blocks of rooms for use of 


conference delegates appears on the 
following page, together with addresses 
and rates. 


Reservations should be made without de- 


lay, as rooms which have not been reserved - 


by June 8, 1951, may be released by the 
hotels for general use, 

ALA members are asked to use or sony 
the reservation form printed below. Ad- 
dress your request to the hotel of your first 


(Use or copy th’s form for kotel reservations) 


choice, and indicate your second and third 
choices. You will receive confirmation di- 
rectly from the hotel which can accept your 
reservation. 

As usual, single rooms are limited and 
arrangements to use double rooms will facili- 
tate the reservation procedure. 

The Palmer House has some rooms avail- 
able, on a dormitory basis, to accommodate 
from four to six persons at an economy rate 
of $3.50 per person. If you are interested, 
write directly to the Palmer House for 
further information. Parties of four to six 
persons must be arranged before reserva- 
tions for dormitory accommodations can be 
made, as the hotel cannot accept single 
requests for such accommodations. 


Application for Hotel Accommodations 
1951 ALA Conference 
Chicago, July 8-14, 1951 


Please make reservations noted below: (See next page for hotels and rates) 


Howl hohe anc aad rain tebe ee ae ee Ee i ee First Choice 
Toter 2dsdnad eo aire Vie arg ie ER EEE Second Choice 
Hotel oiisdee uaa eree Ea ee ead Bala Sed r tac A gt toklaedaeee Sk Third Chceice 
[] Single Room . [Room with bath for oho seceedadamnwe person(s) 
O Double Room [Rate preferred $ i.e kc eea sage east per room 
C] Double Room (Twin Beds) }Reom without bath for ............... person(s) 
C Suite [Rate preferred $...........-......06. per room 
Arriving Chicano -encinaseee nee pe oenk waS (date) at .......... AMY hha gare P.M. 
Leaving. Chico 6 2.%.204 conus wie pels (date) 
Room(s) will be occupied by: 
Name:, Address: 
Mail this form or a copy to the 
Signed by: S dah ecu a a wih ed tate etccm EA Bats hotel of your first choice. You 
AdE dhs ic. o uate ab a Raw ES End BAe plete a A will receive confirmation directly 


City anid Site wera tan toate are eea we x 


erpa, 


from the hotel which can accept 
your reservation. 





CHICAGO HOTEL RATES 


i 


| 
Name and Lozation 





Single 

*The Stevens 

720 S. Michigan $5 .50-$11 .00 
*Palmer House 

State & Monroe $5 .00-$10.00 
Morrison 

79 W. Madison $5 .00-$10.00 
Drak: 

t. Lake Shore Drive 

& Upper Michigan Ave. | $5.25-$ 7.00 
Congress 

520 S. Michigan $5 .00-$ 8.00 
Sherman 

N. Clark & W. Randolph | $4.95-$ 8.45 


* Headquarters, 
1 These rates are subject to change at any time. 


Double 


$7 .50-$14.00 | $9.00-$14.00 


$7 .45-$11.45 


Rates! 


Twin-Bedded Suites 


$8 .50-$14.00 | $8.50-$16.00 | $18.00-$34.00 
$10.00-$15.00} $10.50-$18.00) $26.50 and up 


$20 .00-$30 .00 and up 


$8 .00-$14.00 | $17.00-$26.00 and up 


$7 .50-$ 8.00 | $8.50-$12.00 | $14.00-$22.00 


$9.45-$12.95 | $12.95-up 


Local Commitiee, ALA 75th Anniversary Conference 


Gertrude E. Gscheidle, Public Library, 
Chicago, Chairman 

Helen Beckwith, Public Library, Glencoe, 
HI. 

Bernard R. Berelson, Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Mildred Bruder, Public Library, Chicago 

Robert B. Downs, University of Ilinois Li- 
braries, Urbana 

Ralph T. Esterquest, Midwest Inter-Li- 
brary Center, Harper Library, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 

Kenneth Fagerhaugh, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Herman H. Fussler, University of Chicago 
Libraries, Chicago 

Marguerite Giezentanner, World Book 
Reference Library, Field Enterprises, Inc., 
Chicago 

Grace W. Gilman, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Ruth W. Gregory, Public Library, Wau- 
kegan, IIl. 

Cora Hendee, Public Library, Highland 
Park, Ill. 

Herman H. Henkle, John Crerar Library, 
Chicago 

Mrs. Robert John, trustee, Public Library, 
Waukegan, II]. 


Lincoln 


Library, 
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: Richard E. Krug, Public Library, Milwau- 
ee 

Alex Ladenson, Public Library, Chicago 

Mrs, Dilla W. MacBean, Board of Educa- 
tion Library, Chicago 

Elsie McKay, Public Library, Oak Park, 
Il. 

David Maxfield, University of Llinois Li- 
brary, Chicago 

Mildred L. Nickel, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, State Education Depart- 
ment, Springfield, Il. 

Andre S. Nielsen, Public Library, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jens Nyholm, Northwestern University 
Library, Evanston, Ill. 

Sue Osmotherly, Public Library, Win- 
netka, Ill. 

Muriel E. Perry, Public Library, Decatur, 
IIL. 

Eleanor Plain, Public Library, Aurora, 
Ill. 

Helene H. Rogers, State Library, Spring- 
field, TI, 

Ruth E. Schoneman, Art Institute Library, 
Chicago 

Helen J. Siniff, Public Library, Wilmette, 
Il. 
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ALA Membership 


States, Provinces and Foreign Countries 


Ft: | ernie A KARRI e 3} a AAEE e ns È R. equa SSS? 


1948 1949 
162 177 
72 69 
92 114 
1,420 1,495 
220 212 
305 297 
61 60 
629 692 
206 285 
221 243 
34 45 
1,375 1,414 
"BBS 579 
243 258 
202 213 
184 205 
214 236 
80 85 
405 423 
799 844 
886 927 
438 469 
98 135 
369 368 
73 72 
140 146 
29 21 
97 100 
571 561 
72 79 
2,202 2,244 
325 384 
51 57 
1,069 1,137 
142 163 
210 216 
953 1,008 
103 103 
179 177 
67 61 
269 303 
428 492 
76 81 
55 34 
294 309 
384 405 
127 126 
490 508 
30 38 
17,699 18,690 
5 3 
0 0 
60 64 
5 5 
13 19 
1 1 
84 92 
10 10 
63 77 
8 7 
6 6 
1 1 
10 8 
117 116 
3 3 
43 43 
10 ll 
271 282 
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Personal Membership by Type of Work 
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November 1 November 1 





Administration: 1949 
Chef LIDrananS «ccc dope whch erae re a Ane Behe OEE Sees 3,067 
Associate and Assistant Librarians ........... 00... cece eee eee 691 
Brann: Cliek Wibrarians + 2.4~..94.4.4 wane santosh Se Radel e ole eo ark 742 

Totar adenn ice Scat a EE Gor acai aaa oes, Sie oe eo eras 4,500 

ACUS. 6 can dude EE tate eanwe Ae etna wrote irae eee 279 

Audio-Visual- Sc ceatanets tee Ta NAE ia theses PETIERE ONERE 34 

Cataloging and Classification, cieri seniore raato diine Ea n E 1,349 

CHCULANON. annia i a EESE awe 4et se ead end eae temic eee ZA 554 

PXCCNSION. serere arae sea aeareas ets sae E ee habe Meee ees 219 

Reference erode Seid. cpr eae en eee ea ae Ea eae a 2,145 

SCHOO! E E Need ine otal A eaa eae Rew oi ees anasto: 2,285 

Children: and Young’ People: .sc.c00 cae ont re Erinn ewi Enei 1,037 

General -ASsistanes s rues arar Daw ew CRY Ps ek Oe AN eae 1,106 

UTUSUCOS: hos ohh Gk VEER CLES OR a WRENN DE RS 685 

Library School Faculty ois eeis¥ hiereniane dace wed uy E A 213 

Library School Students sascavnaxhei asi reer aeans acer ie ata eee 260 

aT a © cae ob hee hot oe Bab SERRE SIAE Se thee Seeker ets 1,849 

DORE bee hs ONS CR E poe re awa cia 16,465 
Personal Membership by Type of Institution 

Public Libraries—Municipal, Township, and County ................ 6,609 

State and Regional Libraries, Department and Agencies .............. 394 

Elementary and High School Libraries .......... 0.0.02. narar 2,285 

College and University Libraries ciscies cscieee sees eeei ere aes et 4,198 

Special LIDTATIOS vora ots eiek ds aie R sae ENEE FAS ee eee 502 

Hospital LIDADES seoan ron oer AE OEN PET ETT 262 

US. AMEA SERVICES ars a5 NE AE EASA 163 

Other U. S. Government Departments and Agencies ................ 487 

ENG 2 icine tre hae bas Sais oa ed Sree ne noe tess 1,565 

TOU: cae sn Aren A Rie ee ees ce Van sehen amateta ead 16,465 





Institutional Membership by Type of Institution 
Public Libraries 


MUNICIDA aeae Ereou eh ates e E E T 1,191 
Township and County cerise isores norra Ea eai ~ 168 
State and Regional Libraries, Departments and Agencies ........... 78 
Elementary and High School Libraries ................0.. 0.00 ee eee 117 
College and University Libraries 2.0.0.0... 0c cece cece cee ee ees 783 
Special MAlGIAnOS: Gatien itch. tam tedea dee ESR earns EEA 154 
U. S. Government Departments and Agencies ........ eer Tre 92 
OUEr Aiucogosarenrstde saute Mrs sha T awa onwg newer mesa 276 
Toal iaie nerne ase Saal a aha eral aia Ge dew ta hipaa eae he hahaa aa 2,859 
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574 
223 
1,984 
2,679 
944 
982 
644 
206 
369 
1,945 
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Anew tile from A £ Aa————— 
LIBRARY BINDING MANUAL 


by 


Louis N. Feipel and Earl W. Browning 


An elementary book on library binding procedures for those with little or 
no training or experience in the subject. Based on the Minimum Specifications 
for Class “A” Library Binding. Covers the minimum requirements for the or- 
dinary run of books and other printed material found in the ordinary library 
collection and touches only lightly upon special bindings or extra bindings for 


individual volumes. 


Discusses why, what, and when libraries should bind, how to evaluate 
and select a bindery, and the preparation of materials for the bindery. Gives 
information about relations of libraries with binderies, bindery operations, 
and the factors affecting bindery costs. One chapter is devoted to discussion 
of the steps to be followed in the inspection of materials returned from the 
bindery. The manual is illustrated and contains a glossary of terms and a 
bibliography. The appendices include the Minimum Specifications, and Stand- 
ards for Reinforced (Pre-Library-Bound) New Books. 


A valuable aid to a better understanding of the binding industry and the 
binding needs of libraries for librarians, library school students, and learners 


and apprentices in library binderies. 


Publication date February 7 80 p. $1.50 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street Chicago 11, Tilinois 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Public Library Inquiry Series 


A Bibliography: Compiled by Helen T. Geer, 


ALA Headquarters Librarian 


The Book Industry, by William Miller. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 
157p. $2.75. | 

Government Publications for the Citizen, 
by James L. McCamy. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949. 126p. $2.50. 

The Information Film, by Gloria Wal- 
dron. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. 283p. $3.75. 

The Library's Public, by Bernard Berel- 
son. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. 176p. $3.00. 

The Public Librarian, by Alice I. Bryan. 
New York, Columbia University Press. (In 
preparation). 8368p. $5.00. 

The Public Library in the Political Proc- 
ess, by Oliver Garceau. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1949. 282p. $3.75. 

The Public Library in the United States, 
by Robert D. Leigh. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1950. 320p. $3.75. 


Mimeographed Reports to the Inquiry 


Effects of Mass, Media, by Joseph T. 
Klapper. New York, Columbia University, 
Bureau of Applied School Research, 15 
Amsterdam Ave., 1949. 181p. $2.50. 

Money for Libraries: A Report on Library 
Finance, by Charles M. Armstrong. New 
York, Social Science Research Council, 230 
Park Ave. (In preparation). 

Music Materials and the Public Library: 
An Analysis of the Role of the Public Li- 
brary in the Field of Musi:, by Otto Luen- 
ing. New York, Social Science Research 
Council, 1949. 87p. $2.00. 

Public Use of the Library and Other 
Sources of Information, by Angus Campbell 
and Charles A. Metzner. Ann Arbor, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Institute for Social Re- 
search, March 1950. Paper, $1.50; cloth, 
$2.00. 

Work Measurement in Public Libraries, 
by Watson O’D. Pierce. New York, Social 
Science Research Council, 1949. 238p. 
$2.00. 
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General Articles 


“First California Returns on the Public 
Library Inquiry,” by Edwin Castagna. Li- 
brary Journal, 75:741-44, May 1, 1950. 

“Implications of the Public Library In- 
quiry for the State of Illinois,” by Gertrude 
Gscheidle. ILA Record, 3:29-31, Decem- 
ber 1949. 

“Library Inquiry Is Not Over; A Pro- 
posed Plan to Translate the Findings of the 
Public Library Inquiry into Action,” by E. 
L. Bernays. Wilson Library Bulletin, 25: 
245-46, November 1950. 

“PLI and Library Work with Children,” 
by Robert D. Leigh. Top of the News, 6: 
12-15, March 1950. 

“The PLI and You,” by Margaret E. 
Davidson. Iowa Library Quarterly, 16:99- 
104, October 1950. 

“A Positive Approach to The Library's 
Public,” by E. B. Hayward. Wisconsin Li- 
brary Bulletin, 46:3-4, October 1950. 


General Review 


A Forum on the Public Library Inquiry; 
the Conference at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School, August 8-18, 
1949, edited by Lester Asheim. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1950. $3.75. 


Reviews of Individual Volumes 


The Book Industry, by William Miller: 
Review by Mrs. E. Busby. Library 
Journal, 74:1433, Oct:-1, 1949; “Sub- 
sidiary Rights Philosophy. Challenged in 
Library Inquiry.” Publishers’ Weekly, 
156:729-81, Aug. 20, 1949, 

Effects of Mass Media, by J. T. Klapper: 
Review by David Riesman. Library 
Quarterly, 21:45-46, January 1951; “The 
Effects of Mass Communications,” a re- 
view by Wilbur Schramm. Journalism 
Quarterly, 26:397-409, December 1949. 

Government Publications for the Citizen, by 
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James L. McCamy: Review by L. C. Mer- 
ritt. Library Quarterly, 20:139-48, April 
1950; Review by J. K. Wilcox. College 
and Research Libraries, 11:178-74, April 
1950, 

The Information Film, by Gloria Waldron: 
Review by Gerald D. McDonald. Library 
Quarterly, 20:49, January 1950. 

The Library's Public, by Bernard R. Berel- 
son: Review by C. R. Sanderson. Library 
Quarterly, 20:47-49, January 1950; Re- 
view by Amy Winslow. Library Journal, 
74:1662, Nov. 1, 1949; Review. U.S. 


ALA BULLETIN: 


FEBRUARY 1951 


Quarterly Book List, 5:513-14, December 
1949. 

Music Materials and the Public Library, by 
Otto Luening: Review by S. Goldthwaite. 
Library Quarterly, 20:153-54, April 1950. 

The Public Library in the Political Process, 
by Oliver Garceau: Review by Reuben 
Frodin. Library Quarterly, 20:302-04, 
October 1950. 

Work Measurement in Public Libraries, by 
Watson O’D. Pierce: Review by H. Gold- 
hor. Library Quarterly, 20:152-53, April 
1950. 


DCC NOMINEES - 


Following is the slate of candidates nominated for the 1951 election of officers of the 
Division of Cataloging and Classification. Additional nominations, signed by not less than 
10 members of the division, may be filed with the division Executive Secretary Edwin B. 
Colburn, Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, before March 31. 
Nominees must be members of the division in good standing and must file acceptance of 
their nominations with the Nominating Committee, Doris Clower, Southern Methodist 


University Library, Dallas, Tex., chairman. 
PRESIDENT: 


Hazel Dean, Graduate School of Library 
Science, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


VICE PRESENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 


One to be elected for one-year term. 
Benjamin Allen Custer, Detroit Public 
Library l 
David J. Haykin, Subject Cataloging 
Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE CoUNCIL oF REGIONAL 
GROUPS: 
One to be elected, three-year term. 


Alice Charlton, Stanford University Li- 
braries, Stanford, Calif. 

Mary Darrah Herrick, College of Liberal 
Arts Library, Boston University 


DIRECTOR At LARGE: 


One to be elected for four-year term. 


Margaret W. Ayrault, Technical Library 
Branch, U.S. Naval Ordnance Test 


Station, Inyokern, China Lake, Calif. 
Esther D. Koch, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library, Washington, D.C. 


ALA CounciLors: 


Four to be elected, one from each bracket. 
Brackets 1-3, four-year term; Bracket 4, 
three-year term. 
Maria Teresa Chavez, 
Mexico, Mexico, D.F. 
Adrienne Llewellyn, Regina Public Li- 
brary, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 


Charlotte L. Himoe, Los Angeles Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dorothy F. Siebecker, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson 


( Richard S. Angell, Catalog Division, 
| Copyright Office, Library of Congress, 


Biblioteca de 


Washington, D.C. 

Henrietta Howell, University of Cincin- 
nati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pauline A. Seely, Denver Public Library, 
Denver, Colo. 

Edna E. Van Syoc, Florida State Uni- 
versity Library, Tallahassee 





Useful NeW books FROM Funk & Wagnalls 


THE 
a 
Fm | P 0 st B ACKED by the name with greater household 
| acceptance than any other in America! Em- 
phasis on delicious and special dishes, without the 


Ring STITUTE mystery. Special information on entertaining, wines 
Fd 


etc. Big clear type, readable at table-length. No run- 

| K over instructions, Color accents throughout. 400 
pages. The Etiquette of the cookbook field. $12,500 

By the Emily Post institute initial promotion. May $5 00 


Edwin M. Post, Jr. Editor-in-Chief 






IDEAS ON FILM 
Edited by Cecille Starr 
By A. D. ©. Peterson. The only new one- 


t 
l 
i 
i 
l 
! 16 MM Film Editor, SRL 
volume country-by-country report, of «nS l , 
lands, culture and people behin today’s: Asi- l For the growing horde of 16 MM users and 
l 
l 
| 
i 
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THE FAR EAST: 


A SOCIAL GEOGRAPHY 










atic headlines: Japan, China, Korea, the 
Philippines. Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, Indo- 
nesia, Burma, Ceylon, India, and Eastern Rus- 
sia. It gives a real insight into the minds o 
the people upon whom our future may de- 
pend. 25 maps, 43 illustrations, 366 pages. 
April $4.75 











book. May $4.00 





æ a am m m a rasa e e e 


NEWSWEEK’S HISTORY 
OF OUR TIMES-voi. I! 
By the Editors of NEWSWEEK 


The second volume in an annual series. More 
than a re-publication of-material chat has ap- 
peared in Newsweek, ic is a completely re- 
written account of the events of 1949 in all 
the areas covered by Newsweek. It includes 
16 pages of “News of the Year in Pictures.” 
About 476 pages. A Newsweek Bookshelf 
Book. ` March $6.00 






YOUR HAY FEVER 
And What to Do About It 







I 

| 

! 

l 

i 

By Harry Swartz, M.D. A volume written 
in response to a very real need—-a complete, l 
j 

| 

j 

1 

| 

| 












up-to-date report on hay fever in its various 
forms with two important chapters on rules 
and regulations for aiding victims .. . Also 
a summary of public health aspects, 4 charts 
and a two-page pollen distribution map. 

April $2.75 













THE COMPLETE BOOK 
OF HOME 
By Wanda Summers Collins. Ilustrated. MILLINERY 


HOW TO FINISH OR REFINISH YOUR FURNITURE 


By Kay Hardy. Ulustrated. 


April $2.50 


RU WALKERS 


WHICH AD PULLED BEST? EE 
By Carroll J. Swan, Hlustrated. A Printers’ Ink Book March $7.5 
$ arc .50 


SYSTEMS ANALYSIS 
FOR EFFECTIVE ADMIN 
By Norman N. Barish, M.E. lilustrated. A Modern Industry ee $5.00 
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FUNK & WAGNAL ) 
| LLS COMPANY -> 153 £. 24: St, New York 10 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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NEGRO 
YEAR BOOK 
1947 


World Review of Negro Life 
1941-1946 


An important reference book of 
permanent historical and sociologi- 
cal value a...an 708pp. 


Price: $1.00 plus 16¢ postage 


order from 
Department of Records & 
Research 
Tuskegee Institute 
Alabama 
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ALA NEWS 


Heads Local Committee 


Gertrude Gscheidle, recently appointed 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library, has 
been appointed chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee for the ALA Annual Conference, to 
be held in Chicago, July 8-14. 


Newbery-Caldecott Awards Publicity 


Librarians are urged to plan local pub- 
licity and exhibits to tie in with the an- 
nouncement of the 1950 Newbery-Caldecott 
Award Winners on March 5. Announce- 
ment will be made from New York by 
Frederic G. Melcher, the donor, and from 
the ALA Headquarters Office by Mildred L. 
Batchelder, executive secretary, Division of 
Libraries for Children and Young People. 
Releases will be sent to the New York press, 
AP and UP. The awards will be presented 
in July at the 1951 ALA Annual Conference 
in Chicago. 


New ALA Publications 


Basic Book Collections for Elementary 
Grades. 5th ed. 136p. $2.00. Prepared by 
the Committee of ALA-NEA-NCTE-ACE, 
Miriam Snow, chairman and editor. 

Books for Tired Eyes. 4th ed. 80p. $1.00. 
By Charlotte Matson and Lola Larson. 

Library Binding Manual. 80p. $1.50. 
By Louis N, Feipel and Earl W. Browning. 


Oberly Memorial Award i 


The Oberly Memorial Award, given every 
two years to the American citizen compiling 
the best bibliography in the field of agri- 
culture or the related sciences, will be made 
in 1951. Those interested in competing for 
the prize should send four copies of their 
entries, before May 15, 1951, to D. A. 
Brown, chairman of the Oberly Memorial 
Fund Committee, Agriculture Library, 
Mumford Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. The bibliographies should be ac- 
companied by letters stating that they are 
being entered in competition for the award. 

This thirteenth award is limited to bibli- 
ographies issued during the calendar years 
1949 and 1950. Librarians or others who 
know of existing bibliographies worthy of 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
JULY 8-14, 1951 


consideration are urged to call this an- 
nouncement to the attention of the com- 
pilers. The award consists of income from 
a memorial fund established by colleagues 
of Eunice Rockwood Oberly of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Members of the committee are: 
Mrs. Reba Davis Clevenger, Lora F. Ives, 
Ralph W. McComb, Mrs. Lillian Swenson 
Pankratz, H. Dean Stallings and D. A. 
Brown, chairman. 


Correction 


In the December 1950 Bulletin article, 
“Unesco-CARE Children’s Book Fund Pro- 
gram,” Herbert Zim’s Snakes was incorrectly 
credited to Simon and Schuster in the “Shelf 
for Youth Who Read English,” Unit 3. The 
book was published by William Morrow & 
Co., Ine. 


ALA Members Honored 


A $500 endowment has been given to the 
Owatonna (Minn.) Public Library, by the 
Twentieth Century Club, in honor of Maud 
van Buren. Miss van Buren, retired, was 
librarian in Owatonna from 1902-06; 1919- 
36. 


Ellen F. Watson, administrative assistant 


in the reference department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, has been 
named the first recipient of the William G. 
Baker, Jr., Award. The award, founded last 
year with a $5000 gift from the widow of 
Mr. Baker, is to go annually to “a mem- 
ber of the Enoch Pratt Free Library staff 
who has made an outstanding contribution 
to the furtherance of the library and its 
services.” Mr. Baker was a library board 
member for 32 years. 


Headquarters Staff 


Sarah A. Beard was appointed a tempo- 
rary young people’s assistant on the Booklist 
staff for a period of two months beginning 
January 22. Miss Beard, formerly consult- 
ant, School Libraries and Work with Children 
and Young People, Division of Public Li- 
braries, Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, and more recently a teacher at summer 
sessions of the Library Service Department, 
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ALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


BOURKE: On The Border With Crook $ 7.50 





BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To 

California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 
ALTER: Jim Bridger 10.00 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproduc- 
tions of original out-of-print edi- 
tions which now sell for premiums 
up to $100, when available. 





WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for our information 
on 50 catalogs covering all 
educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock. 


NOW READY 
THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK $5. 
Including Dictionary of Fire Fighting Terms 


F) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


gs 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
‘COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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University of Tennessee, replaces Mrs. Irene 
Gullette who resigned in December to be- 
come the librarian of the Glen Park Branch 
of the Gary (Ind.) Public Library System. 


Japanese Library School Location 

The Japanese Library School, which ALA 
is operating under contract with the U.S. 
Department of the Army, will be located at 
Keio University, Robert L. Gitler, director 
of the School, announced recently. 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
The 1951 John Cotton Dana Publicity 
Awards will be presented at the July ALA 
Annual Conference in Chicago, to libraries 
submitting scrapbooks with examples of the 
most outstanding library publicity programs 
for the past year. Entry blanks for the con- 
test, jointly sponsored by the Wilson Library 
Bulletin and the ALA Public Relations Com- 
mittee, are available from ALA Headquarters 
or the John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


ALA BULLETIN: 


FEBRUARY 1951 


Contest, and should be mailed by April 10 
to the contest, c/o Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Ave., New York 52. Award 
winning scrapbooks from previous contests 
may be borrowed by any library or organiza- 
tion from the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Review State Department Program 
In Library and Book Field 


At the urging of the American Book 
Publishers Council, and after consultation 
with the ALA, the U.S. State Department 
has appointed three special consultants to 
review the State Department Program in the 
field of libraries and books. The consultants 
who will serve several days a week for the 
next few months are: Harland A. Carpenter, 
director of libraries, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Del.; Chester 
Kerr, secretary, Yale University Press, and 
formerly chief of the Book Bureau, Office 
of War Information; and Robert Crowell of 
the Thomas J. Crowell Co. 





Books... and. Sewica 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century of specialized library service, 


is equipped to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in the handling of 


Library, School and College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage .. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


. and the opportunity to serve you. 


333 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


© a 
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3 new films on \ i 


How To Paint W 


PAINTING: Learning To Use Your Brush 


(1 reel, 16mm sound, $45.00) 


PAINTING: Learning To Mix Colors 





(14 reel, 16mm sound, color, $45.00) | THE à 
PAINTING: Solid Forms AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
(x reel, 16mm sound, $45.00) . ENCYCLOPEDIA 


MADE UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


ELISE RUFFINI, Columbia University 
HARRIET E. KNAPP, Arts and Crafts Consultant Authoritative but readable. Concise but ade- 


PAUL HARTLEY, author of “How To Paint” quate. Keyed to school studies. Provides 
? background for understanding of current 


Write for Free Descriptive Circular reading. Priced within people’s means. 
DEPT.—ALA-2 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, inc. 


18 E. 4ist ST, NEW YORK CITY 17 


for homes, schools, libraries 


TS the UNITED EDUCATORS. Inc. 


& N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 





they discuss... 


TILT 


oe 
America’s only :: 
‘fluorescent 


Instant-starting, 
fluorescent light. 


Glareless iHluminatio tt 


from top of 
stacks to floor. 


Ask Graybar 
for details. 
Offices in 
over 100 cities. 
Or, write to 
manufacturer. 


FLUORESCENT FIXTURES OF CALIFORNIA . 3320- 18TH ST. + SAN FRANCISCO 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 












TONGUE! 


\ ma 2 AUTHENTIC CKU PS 


ENTERTAINING 
Books 


Timely as Never Before! 


Lists Chicago Area Services 


The Illinois Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association recently published A 


H OLD YOUR TONGUE! | specin Libraries of the Chicago Arca 


(Revised edition) $3.00 200p. $3.00. The book, which lists hold- 

by Morris L, Erast and Alexander Lindey ings of services and periodicals of 90 li- 

. With people popping off opinions and criticisms braries, may be ordered through Annie 
on ‘all sides, a clear restatement of the laws govern- , TT 
ing libel and pees? is pariaan timely and a Orfanos, Northern Illinois College of Op- 
Messrs. Ernst and indey have performed the task in o 
se a aa tometry, 42nd Place and Drexel Blvd., Chi 
—Bennett Cerf in the Saturday Review of Literature cago 15, DL. 
FOUL, FALSE and INFAMOUS 
i i Unesco-CARE Book Fund 

y Clark Gavin $2.75 € h : 

t“... Sprightly accounts of seven famous libel and ontributions 
slander cases, involving Socrates, John Peter Zenger, - : ‘ 
Thomas Cooper (who geditiously _lbelled John In its first year of operation, the Unesco- 
Adams ‘Speranza scar ilde’s mother) . : ; 
Whistler (vs. Ruskin), Gordon-Cumming (the Prince CARE Book Fund has received nearly j 
of Wales—Edward VII’s—baccarat scandal), and million dollars in contributions and pledges. 
last, but far from least, Collier’s and Grape-Nuts. f 
Aa. entertaining colection of intanoer of nine Approximately 50,000 text and reference 
pride and human vindictiveness, with judicious selec- ee i 
tions from the testimony in the various cases.” books and p eriodicals have been delivered 


—Earle F. Walbridge in the Library Journal to 378 educational institutions in 24 coun- 


abelard press 381 4th Ave., NYC 16 tries in the past year. 
New Audio-Visual Fellowship 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. has 
provided $1000 for a fellowship for the aca- 
demic year 1951-52, for graduate study of 
audio-visual techniques at any college or 
university in the U.S. Applicants must have 
at least a bachelor’s degree, be under 35 
years of age prior to May 1, 1951, and be 
presently engaged in the field of audio-visual 
education. The winning candidate will be 
selected by the EBF Scholarship Selection 
Board. Application forms may be obtained 
from Floyde E. Brooker, chief, Visual Aids 
to Education, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Library School Scholarships, Fellow- 
ships 

Three full-tuition scholarships for 1951- 
52 are being offered by the School of Li- 
brary Science, Drexel Institute of Technol- 
ogy, to applicants for the master’s degree. 
Apply to the dean of the School, Drexel In- 
stitute of “Technology, 32nd and Chestnut 
Sts., Philadelphia 4, Pa., before April 15. 

Eight half-tuition fellowships are being 
offered in 1951-52 to graduates of approved 


The HECKMAN BINDERY, inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


e 


colleges by the Western Reserve University 
School of Library Science. Address in- 
quiries to Thirza Grant, dean, School of Li- 
brary Science, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


Publicize Library Services 


From February 5-10, the Fresno County 
Free Library will celebrate its third annual 
County Library Week. The festival, in 
which several libraries participate, will 
publicize the collections and services pro- 
vided by the county library organization, 
through articles, radio broadcasts, posters, 
open house, etc. Interested libraries are in- 
vited to join in this annual campaign. Write 
Mrs. Margaret G. VanDussen, county li- 
brarian, Fresno County Free Library, 
Fresno 1, Calif. 


New Series for Use in Adult 
Education 


“Freedom Pamphlets” is a new series of 
pamphlets recently launched by the Program 
Division of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith. The pamphlets will be issued 
bimonthly, and the series is primarily an in- 
strument for adult education in the com- 
munity. They cover such areas as civil 
rights, group relations, radio, labor politics, 
etc. The first pamphlet is “The Responsi- 
bility is Ours,” by Mrs. Bonoro W. Over- 
street. “Danger in Discord,” by Oscar and 
Mary Handlin, will follow. The pamphlets 
are available at 20¢ per copy and at a re- 
duced rate in quantity orders, from the 
League, 212 Fifth Ave., Suite 601, New York 
City 10. . 


L.C. Bibliographies on Korea 


The publication of Korea: An Annotated 
Bibliography of Publications in Far Eastern 
Languages (167p. $1.15), completes the 
series of three bibliographies on Korea pub- 
lished by the Library of Congress. The 
other two are: Korea: An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of Publications in Western Lan- 
guages (155p. $1.10); and Korea: An An- 
notated Bibliography of Publications in the 
Russian Language, (84p. 65¢). All three 


Sidstrém’s Sparkling..1951 


Catalog On Meu Wig 


Library Furniture 


its four complete sections, 
28 pages, cover every type 
of furniture from Atlas 
Cases to Work Room Units. 
And, its make-up conforms 
to the arrangement 
suggested by the many 
Librarians, Architects and 
Educators to whom the 
plans were submitted 

prior to prinfing. 


JOHN E. SSOSTRO: en 


1717 N. Tenth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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may be purchased from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Report Kansas Library Survey 


Kansas Libraries Survey and Recom- 
mendations (52p.), and Kansas Libraries 
Summary of the Survey Report (9p.) were 
recently published by the Temporary Li- 
brary Survey Commission of Kansas, Andre 
S, Nielsen, librarian, Evanston (Il.) Public 
Library, directed the commission’s survey of 
Kansas library facilities. The material may 
be obtained free on application to Louise 
McNeal, state librarian, Kansas State Li- 
brary, Topeka. 


Library Establishes Lectures 


The Professional Staff Association of the 
Boston Public Library recently established 
the*Bertha V. Hartzell Lectures, a series of 
lectures on professional library subjects to be 
given once a year, as a memorial to the li- 
brary’s former supervisor of training, Mrs. 
Bertha V. Hartzell. The speaker for the 
initial lecture, April 6, will be Ralph Munn, 
director, Carnegie Public Library, Pittsburgh. 


Recommendations of the 
Midcentury White House Conference 
On Children and Youth 


The final recommendations of the Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, approved at the plenary 
session on Dec. 7, 1950, are now available 
in mimeographed form from the office of 
the Midcentury White House Conference, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D.C., 
at 72¢ per copy. This final draft is im- 
portant as it includes the numerous changes 


made in the recommendations during the 


plenary session. 


Boston College Library Manual 


Librarians may obtain a free copy of In- 
troducing Your Library, a recently published 
student guide to the Boston College Library, 
by writing to Thomas V. Reiners, assistant 
librarian, Boston College Library, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Mass, 


L. C. Publications 


Recently published by the Library of 
Congress was the American History and 


FEBRUARY 1951 - 


Civilization: A List of Guides and Annotated 
or Selective Bibliographies, - compiled by 
Donald H. Mugridge. Twenty pages long, 
with 109 items, the compilation is of value 
as a guide to those works which provide 
access to the significant studies of this coun- 
try’s historical and cultural development. 
Libraries may obtain free copies from the 
Publications Section, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Also published was Works in the Humani- 
ties Published in Great Britain, 1984-1946. 
The selections were made by Louise Bogan. 
Single copies may be obtained for 85¢ from 
the Card Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

“The Refugee Problem,” No. 18 in the 
Public Affairs Abstracts series is now avail- 
able at 30¢ per copy from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 
Prepared by the Library’s Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, this issue consists of 16 ab- 
stracts and a selected bibliography of official 
publications on the subject of rehabilitation 
of displaced persons. Subscriptions for all 
sets of the abstracts issued are priced at 
$5.75 per year. | 


Promote Unesco-CARE 
Children’s Book Fund Program 


News of library promotion of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Fund Program on the local and 


. state level was recently reported. The Li- 


brary Division of the Maryland State Educa- 
tion Department has obtained five sets of the 
books on the list (see page 469, December 
ALA Bulletin) to lend to local libraries, 
schools, churches and other groups interested 
in the Fund, Oregon State Library has sent 
an attractive red and gray illustrated mime- 
ographed announcement about the Fund to 
all libraries in the state. This was supple- 
mented by releases to the newspapers. 
Special metropolitan committees to pro- 
mote local support of the Fund have been 
set up in Pittsburgh under the chairman- 
ship of Virginia Chase, Carnegie Public Li- 
brary; and in Detroit under the chairmanship 
of Miriam Wessell, Detroit Public Library. 
In Minnesota and Tennessee the Unesco- 
CARE Children’s Book Fund circular, ex- 
plaining the program, has been mailed out 
with the newsletters sent by the state school 
library supervisors to all school librarians. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Music Librarian, male, B.A., M.Mus., courses 
completed for M.A. in Lib.Sci. Three years 
library and one year teaching (Music) exper- 
ience. Prefer south or southwest academic posi- 
tion but will consider any interesting opening 
over $3300. B321 

Trained librarian, older woman, seeks position 
of Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large col- 
lege, public or university library, west coast 
preferred. College graduate, M.A. degree, good 
language equipment. Over 25 years of ex- 
perience in types of libraries mentioned. Excel- 
lent references. Address: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 
875 Marion Street, Salem, Oregon. Available 
March first. 

Librarian with excellent professional and ad- 
ministrative experience desires responsible posi- 
tion in Chicago area. B.A. Smith College, 
B.L.S. Columbia University. B322 

Woman, A.B., B.L.S., plus varied experience, 
wants reference or cataloging position, either 
public or college, which offers opportunity for 
advancement. Prefer East or South; B328 

Woman, B.A., B.S. in L.S., 12 years ex- 
perience in Public and Army libraries, desires 


| ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 


TEACH 
in CHICAGO 


Examinations for High School Li- 
brarian in the Chicago Public High 
Schools will be held April 23, 1951. 


Closing date for filing formal appli- 
cation forms and required credentials 


is April 9, 1951. 


For information apply to 


Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





position as Head Librarian or Cataloger. Con- 
genial, non-metropolitan community in North 
East preferred. Available now. B324 

Young woman, A.B. and B.S. in L.S., cata- 
loger, 6 yrs. experience, some administrative, in 
university libraries, desires position in Midwest 
college or university. B325 

Male, married, veteran; B.A., M.S. in L.S., 
30 hours law. 5 years administrative experience 
in government and business. 6 months ex- 
perience in cataloging. Desire Reference posi- 
tion in social science or related fields. Will 
consider other positions that could use this back- 
ground. Salary secondary, interested in obtain- 
ing professional experience and advancement. 
B326 

Library school graduate with two years pro- 
fessional experience, desires position in New 
York City. Available, September, 1951. B327 


Positions Open 


Recent library school graduate wanted for 
Assistant-librarian position, Harford County 
Library, Bel Air, Maryland. Varied duties, em- 
phasis on adult services and publicity. 35 hour 
week, 4 week vacation, sick leave, and retire- 


Le 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement, 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIL. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 











Just Published: 


INTERLINGUA- 
ENGLISH 


Dictionary 


480 pages A comprehenstve dictlonary of the in- 
ternational Tanguage prepared by the 
$ 5.00 research staff of the 


INTERNATIONAL AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION 
More than 27,000 entries 


STORM PUBLISHERS 
420 Lexington Ave., N.Y., 17 
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ment benefits Apply librarian. 

INDIANA. Good positions available. Head 
librarians and professional assistants. Salaries 
$2500 to $3500. Require A.B. degree and one 
year library school to meet state certification 
without examination. Write Hazel B. Warren, 
Consultant for Certification and Placement, In- 
diana State Library, Indianapolis, Indiana, 

Head of Circulation. Young Adult Librarian. 
Midwest public library. Beginning salary for 
each $3000, 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation. 
Retirement and sick leave. B320 

Librarians, Reference, Children’s, Adult. Sal- 
ary $3156 or $3538 depending on experience, 
step increases to $4084. Pension system, five 
day week, opportunities. Apply Personnel Di- 
rector, Detroit Public Library, Detroit 2, Mich. 

Ass’t Catalog Librarian with experience for 
Pacific Northwest University Library. Month 
vacation, 89 hour week, will consider person 
with limited cataloging background desiring 
training in cataloging. B316 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


FEBRUARY 1951 


Work with state-wide planning and demonstra- 
tion program. Good leave schedule—37 hour 
week. Graduation from accredited library 
school and some experience necessary. 

CATALOGER for college library, Cleveland 
area. Salary depending upon qualifications. 
Faculty status, 40 hour week, month’s vacation 
plus holidays, retirement and pension plans. 
Apply Librarian, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio. 

Hawaii Calls! Positions available now and 
next summer for library school graduates with 
or without experience in children’s and adult 
work. Expanding service with four new branch 
libraries offers unusual opportunities in serving 
metropolitan Honolulu or rural plantation areas. 
Beginning salary $2930 with yearly increases, 
retirement, sick-leave, vacations. Address: Li- 
brarian, Libary of Hawaii, Honolulu 13, T.H. 

Wanted: Librarian to assist in Schools De- 
partment of the County Library. Salary $230 
to $289. Library experience required. Write 
Civil Service Office, 286 Third Street, San Ber- 
nardino, California. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dollar 


and a half. 
positions. Deadline: 
Builetin office. 


tenth of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill staff 
Payments should not be made until statement is sent from the 









Photo shows neat and legible arrangement of Printed Head- 
ings and Tilted Tab Guides. Headings are from standard set. 


Yow. -« Set of 5400 Printed Catalog Guide 


Headings For Use With 
TILTED TAB GUIDES 


@ Introduced last February by Gay- 
lord, these printed headings have 
proved extremely popular. Now, we 
offer you an even larger, more rom- 
plete set— 5400 headings — already 
printed for you. 





You'll save hours of typing — and have 
greater legibility. Help establish your 


classifications. Ideal for replacing broken guides or making a new set of guides. 
Set 425-A of 5400 headings — $7.50. See your NEW No. 51 Gaylord Catalog for 
other sets and prices of tilted tab guides for using these headings. 
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ginia Metal Products for FREE 
ABs advisory service and planning at 
l a Sr al any time. VMP, as the outstanding 
ae leader in application, service and manu- 
facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 
ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 
illustrated its modern designs of these 
products in a new 1951 Catalog prepared for you. Be 
sure to get your FREE personal copy by 

writing to VMP now. 





J VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. E 
i _ Product information Dept. | 
| 60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. | 
s Please send me my free personal | 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. | 

i RAME es, 
| ADDRESS | 
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ON PAGE 16 — CATALOG 
GUIDE HEADINGS: Inex- 
pensive printed sets for use 
in Tilted Tab Guides. 





ON PAGE 33- 
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Gaylord S208, IA LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


sentials for your 
library in our new 
catalog. 
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AJA Bulletin 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





. EDITOR 
M. Alice Dunlap 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Elmor Burnett 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Beth Goodwillie 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


John Mackenzie Cory 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 

Published monthly gas 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, HL, with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance ‘for mailing at 
special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
ized on July 8, 1918. 

Subscription price $1.50 a 
year, included in member- 
ship dues. Mailed regularly 
to members only. Single 
copies of news issues 25¢ 
each. 


1951 ANNUAL CONFERENCE, JULY 8-14 
Cuicaco, ILL, 


CONTENTS 


VOLUME 45 NUMBER 3 


ARTICLES 


The United Nations and American Leadership in the 
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Mamo to Members: 


NEWBERY-CALDECOTT AWARD WINNERS 


Newbery: Elizabeth Yates, Amos Fortune, Free Man, Aladdin. 
Caldecott: Katherine Milhous, The Egg Tree, Scribner. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man has been chosen the most distinguished children's book 
published in the U.S. in 1950. It is an inspiring story of a slave-who even-~ 
tually won recognition as a free man and as a respected citizen of his commu- 
nity. Elizabeth Yates will receive the 1950 John Newbery Medal on 5 March. 
Her story is based on fact. Amos Fortune, born free in Africa, was sold into 
slavery in America in 1725. Miss Yates' book tells of his 40 years of servi~ 
tude, his eventual purchase of freedom for himself and others, and the mark 
he left on his community, Jaffrey, New Hampshire. The ALA Booklist calls the 
book "a sensitively written and moving story of a life dedicated to the fight 
for freedom and service to others." Elizabeth Yates, the author of many books 
published in this country and England,has many interests including gardening, 
cooking, rug-hooking and mountain climbing. Her husband, William McGreal, is 
the author of a nunber of children's books. Amos Fortune, free Man contains 
black and white chapter decorations by Nora S. Unwin. 


therine Milhous, author and illustrator of THE EGG TREE, will receive the 
1950 aes a Medal as artist of the most distinguished picture book for 
` 3 children published in the United States during the years 
y~~. A gay story with a Pennsylvania Dutch 
background, THE EGG TREE tells of the 
“ fun Katy and Carl have hunting col- 
“ ored Easter eggs on their Grandmom's LÆ 
farm. Katy's discovery of a hatful of Say 
painted eggs prompts Grandmom to show the $ 
children the way to make an egg tree. Di- 
Zooi for making the egg tree are on the baek of the 
book jacket. Miss “Milhous has provided outstanding il- 
lustrations in bright colors. Her interest in Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch design stems from the time when she was assistant WẸ 
supervisor on the Federal Art Project in Pennsylvania. pale 
- unique. idea, which brought her the 1950 Caldecott Medal, 
well be instrumental in reviving the old custom of ee an aar egg tree. 



















` 


Mr. frederic G, Melcher, donor of the medals, will announce the awards at a 
press conference in his.New York office on 5 March. Selections were made by 
a committee of the Children's Library Association. The medals are to be pre- 
sented at the Newbery-Caldecott dinner in July at the time of the 1951 ALA 
Conference, Chicago. 
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Runners-up for the Newbery Medal are BETTER KNOWN AS JOHNNY APPLESEED, by Ma- 
bel Leigh Hunt; decorations by James Daugherty. Lippincott; GANDHI, FIGHTER 
WITHOUT A SWORD, by Jeanette Eaton; illustrated by Ralph Ray. Morrow; ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, FRIEND Of THE PEOPLE, by Clara Ingram Judson; pen drawings by Robert 
Frankenberg; kodachromes of the Chicago Historical Society Lincoln dioramas. 
Wilcox and Follett; THE STORY OF APPLEBY CAPPLE, by Anne Parrish; illustrated 
by the author. Harper. 


Runners-up for the Caldecott Medal are DICK WHITTINGTON AND HIS CAT,. written 
and illustrated by Marcia Brown. Scribner; THE TWO REDS, illustrated by Ni~ 
colas mordvinoff; written by William Lipkind. Harcourt; IF I RAN THE 2005 
written and illustrated by Theodor Seuss Geisel (Dr. Seuss). Random House; 
THE MOST WONDERFUL DOLL IN THE WORLD, drawings by Helen Stone; written by 


Phyllis McGinley. Lippincott. 
He HR HH 


The International Youth Library, Munich, administered by ALA and directed by 
Mrs. Jella Lepman, will be operated until 30 June 1954 under a renewal grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation. The library was opened in September 1949 
when a grant of $20,000 was received by ALA from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
The second grant of $35,000 was announced by the Foundation on 23 February. 


"Birthdays of Freedom" will be the title of a book for children and young 
people to be published by Charles. Scribner's Sons in connection with the ALA 
75th Anniversary. The book, to be written and illustrated by Mrs. Genevieve 
S. Foster,will highlight the significant freedoms achieved in many lands and 
the role they play in our ow heritage. Mrs. Foster selected her subject in 
order to develop the ALA 75th Anniversary theme: The Heritage of the U.S.A. ` 
in Times of. Crisis. In her book American freedoms will be presented as part 
of a larger world heritage of freedoms. There are to be many illustrations 
and maps. Mrs. Foster, a well-known author and illustrator, has had a num- 
ber of books issued by.Seribner. Librarians may know her best for ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN'S’ WORLD and GEORGE WASHINGTON, AN INITIAL BIOGRAPHY. "Birthdays of 
Freedom! will be published by Scribner before the end of the ALA 75th Anni- 
versary year. As previously announced, two other publications will be issued 
as a part of the anniversary program. The first, being written by Mr. Gerald 
White Johnson, will state, define and show the significance of a number of 
problems facing all citizens today, followed by a study of the ways in which 
our heritage of experience and ideas contributes to a citizen's understand- 
ing of these problems. The second book, to be prepared by Mr. Henry Steele 
Commager, will be a source book of evidence on the topics covered by Mr. 
Johnsone Harper & Brothers will publish the Johnson and Commager books. 


Nominations for the position of ALA Executive Secretary will be made by a 
subcommittee of the Executive Board at a special spring meeting of the Board. 
Members of the subcommittee are Mr. Clarence R. Graham, Miss Mabel L. Conat, 
Mr. Maurice Tauber and Miss Sarah Lewis Jones. Suggestions from the member- 


ship will be welcome. Joekel 


John Meh: Cory 


Executive Secretary 
27 February 1951 


As the A.LA. launches its 75th Anniversary 
observance, it is proud to announce publication 
of a seventh volume in its distinguished series 


American Library Pioneers 


Charles Coffin Jewett 


by 
' Joseph A. Borome 
One of the profession’s most colorful figures—a man of brilliance, of firm con- 


victions, of driving energy—moves through Borome’s pages with fearlessness 
as a conflict of personalities and circumstances unfolds. 





Jewett, whose early inclination was toward theology, by the merest accident 
of “missing a boat” became available to accept a call from Brown University— 
the start of a turbulent, but illustrious library career. Librarianship was far 
from placid in those days. There were problems of cooperative effort and of 
bibliographic aids that ultimately spelled defeat for Jewett in his differences 
with Joseph Henry, his immediate superior, and his struggle with the trustees 
of the Smithsonian. Many of his ideas and principles, however, prevailed— 
notably in the L.C. card and the Dictionary Catalog. Other of his contributions 
had to do with exchanges, book circulation and branch libraries, the Cutter 
classification and the founding of a permanent library association. 


Jewett’s boundless energy, his enthusiasm, an uncanny capacity to keep numerous 
projects moving at the same time, and his dislike for restraints that blocked 
the blazing of new trails, together give him an assured and distinguished place 
among the pioneers of American librarianship. 


Ready in April 200 pages Cloth, $3.50 


Other titles in the series, $2.75 each 


John Shaw Billings «545.9 assaeosuiees Lydenberg 

Samuel Swett Green ...........0 0c eee eae Shaw 

Charles Ammi Cutter: 2.2 si:cdies ied icine eee Cutter 

Portrait of a Librarian, W. H. Brett ....Eastman 

John Cotton: Dana soos ieee ee ee Hadley 

Meil Dewey surhiceagiine tcc jai eae Rider 
American Library Association ° Chicago, 11 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





The United Nations 
And American Leadership in the World Crisis’ 


WALTER H. C. LAVES 


HE CENTRAL issue of the world crisis to- 
To is whether the international way of 
life represented by the United Nations is 
to continue or not. Although the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. are the two largest 
and most outspoken protagonists in the 
crisis, the issue is not simply the U.S. versus 
the U.S.S.R. Much less is it capitalism 
versus communism. 

The United Nations represents the latest 
effort in the long historic struggle to create 
an institutional framework within which free 
people can live peacefully and prosperously. 
For centuries men have fought for freedom, 
and after each major struggle or war they 
have tried to set down new rules and de- 
vise institutions that would prevent the loss 
of the fruits of victory. The history of every 
people that has been engaged in this strug- 
gle has its own landmarks, and its institu- 
tions of government reflect at each stage the 
degree of success achieved. In our own 
history, the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution are the most signifi- 
cant landmarks of this kind. 

As the history of each individual nation 
has these landmarks, so also has the history 
of the world community, the most signifi- 
cant of which was the creation of the United 
Nations. It represents the highest common 
denominator upon which the nations could 
agree at San Francisco. It constitutes a 
body of rulers and principles of conduct in 
international affairs which the nations all 
agreed to follow. It also sets forth some 
specific lines of action to be followed for the 
purpose of promoting the general welfare 
and increasing prosperity. 

1 Address before the American Library Association Jan. 


31, 1951. An editorial based on this article appeared in the 
February 24 Saturday Review of Literature. 


Dr. Laves, former deputy director general of Unesco, re- 
cently accepted a position on the faculty of the Department 
of Political Science, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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It is this system, still rudimentary in many 
respects, but nevertheless representing the 
common will of mankind at the end of the 
Jast world war, that is today at stake in 
Korea and that tomorrow may be at stake 
in Southeast Asia, the Near East, the Bal- 
kans, western Europe or elsewhere. For it 
is the authority of the common will ex- 
pressed through the United Nations that is 
being challenged. When the authority of a 
system or institution is challenged, its exist- 
ence is at stake unless the authority is main- 
tained. 

Actually much more is at stake, however, 
than the international way of life. The 
present way of life of every member of the 
United Nations is also threatened. If the 
United Nations system were to collapse, 
every nation would be driven to a recon- 
sideration of all its basic policies, including 
those of defense, of alliance, and of inter- 
national trade. In the United States, such 
fundamental concepts as individual freedom, 
political liberty, and individual opportunity 
would need to be reconsidered in terms of 
whether they could be maintained under a 
condition of international insecurity. 


Importance of ALA Anniversary 
Theme 


In this most critical year of the United 
Nations—only the sixth year of its existence 
—the ALA has chosen to celebrate its 75th 
anniversary year by promoting wide discus- 
sion of the subject “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” The importance 
of this subject in the current crisis facing 
all the peoples of the United Nations be- 
comes clear when one considers the intimate 
relation between the values and ideals of 
the American heritage and those which 
underly the United Nations community as 
they are expressed in the United Nations 
Charter. The basic concepts embodied in 
the charter~human rights, democratic proc- 
esses, the prevention of war—are not only 
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consistent with American doctrine, they are 
in fact the substance and basis of American 
aspirations and American institutions. 

This coincidence of American and United 
Nations aspirations is not a matter of chance. 
Our heritage does not derive from our own 
brief history alone, but is itself a product, 
in part, of the cumulative impact of the 
heritages of all the different peoples who 
have come to this country since its dis- 
covery. Our passionate concern for free- 
dom, for liberty, for individual opportunity, 
and our belief in the dignity of man and the 
fundamental importance of human rights are 
the outgrowth not only of our own brief his- 
tory, but of centuries of human effort to 
realize a better life for humankind. In vary- 
ing degrees and at diferent times, this 
struggle has taken place in nearly every part 
of the world. The success of the struggle has 
been very uneven, and its area of greatest 
success has been that of western civilization. 

Nevertheless, the United Nations is not 
an American nor a western institution alone. 
It was established and has been accepted 
by all its members, including those of the 
Orient, the Middle East, Latin America, 
and western Europe. It represents the 
highest common denominator among all 
these in respect to orderly institutions for 
world organization. 


The Need cf a World Educational 
Program on the UN 


Because of this common base of the 
United Nations in the heritage of its mem- 
ber states, it is of paramount importance 
that the United Nations speak up strongly 
whenever the principles of its charter are 
involved. The United Nations has spoken 
on the first Korean aggression. It must 
speak again, and it will need to speak often 
in the years ahead until the common will 
has triumphed in fact and in law. There 
will be times, perhaps, when the United 
Nations speaks merely to record on what 
issue it has been defeated—but that may be 
as important as knowing on what it has won. 

During the next decade or two of pro- 
tracted tension and armed peace, it will be 
immensely difficult to hold the unity of the 
United Nations, particularly if no major 
war should break out, but instead a series 
of minor conflicts, none of which seems 


worth a great sacrifice. Appeasement will 
again be counseled, and the demand for 
demobilization and “return to normalcy” 
will rise as the immediate threat of war 
seems to decline. 

Whether a major all-out war comes soon, 
or whether we move into a time of more 
leisurely armed peace, the strength of the 
United Nations will depend upon the degree 
of conviction shown by the peoples of the 
United Nations about the United Nations 
itself. This, in turn, will depend upon the 
adequacy of the educational job done to 
acquaint the people of the United Nations 
with the full significance and implications 
of the U.N. and of membership in it. 

An intensive educational program along 
these lines has not yet begun on a world- 
wide scale, though some countries, notably 
the United States and Canada, have made 
marked progress toward this end. The 
necessary preoccupation of most European 
countries with immediate postwar problems 
of reconstruction and rehabilitation has 
meant that they have done little or nothing 
to bring about the necessary change in out- 
look by their people that is needed for 
constructive living under an international, 
as distinct from an essentially nationalistic 
way of life. The bulk of their population 
has been educated under curricula and 
textbooks that took no account of the politi- 
cal revolution achieved through the creation 
of the United Nations. The orientation of 
education is still national rather than inter- 
national. The outlook it encourages is 
provincial rather than worldwide. Until 
adults and youth alike have this new orien- 
tation, the United Nations community can- 
not be considered as achieved. Unless far 
more of the adults and youth have this out- 
look soon, the maintenance of the United 
Nations system may well be considered as 
in doubt. 

This may seem a strange comment in 
view of the extensive programs of educa- 
tional, cultural and scientific cooperation 
going on in many parts of the world. Sub- 
stantial sums are being spent on exchanges 
of students and teachers and on all sorts of 
nongovernmental international conferences 
and contacts. Travel abroad has never be- 
fore reached the proportions recorded for 
the last summer's travel to Europe alone. 
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The sums spent on these activities are 
substantial, though tiny compared with mili- 
tary outlays and infinitesimal in comparison 
with what should be spent to increase citi- 
zen understanding of international affairs. 
But these efforts are not supported by basic 
educational programs aimed to give adults 
and youth an understanding of the require- 
ments for achieving peace in the world and 
the obligations that rest upon member states 
beyond the mere payment of dues and at- 
tendance at meetings. I fear that programs 
to promote that kind of understanding are 
being neglected in favor of vaguer programs 
of “international understanding” which as- 
sume that attitudes of friendliness, sympa- 
thy and courtesy will reduce the dangers of 
aggression. 


Basic Understanding Needed 


Let me try to be more specific and sug- 
gest certain understandings that I think 
people need to have if they are going to 
make intelligent decisions about public 
questions affecting international peace and 
the welfare of other countries. 


Mutual Dependence of Nations for Security 


It would seem to be basic for people to 
understand that peace cannot be assured to 
any part of the world if war or the threat 
of war exists anywhere else. For this 
reason, citizens of every nation should learn 
to view with concern any use or threatened 
use of force for national purposes, even 
though it takes place in some remote corner 
of the world. The revolution in time and 
space relations between nations, caused by 
modern technology as applied to all forms 
of communication, no longer permits an 
attitude of isolation on the part of any but 
those who are willing to be vanquished and 
destroyed. American public opinion was 
much too slow in seeing the dangers of 
Fascist aggression before the last war. To- 
day, much of European public opinion finds 
it hard to become concerned over the North 
Korean aggression. Similar attitudes will 
be found among the people of other coun- 
‘tries when new threats to United Nations 
authority occur in the future. Positive edu- 
cational programs on the realities of the 
physical world in which we live could do 
much to sharpen awareness of the mutual 


interdependence of nations for continued 
peaceful existence. 


Economic Interdependence for Prosperity 

The same factors that have made the 
world’s peace problem one and indivisible 
have also made of the world an economic 
unit whose several parts are dependent upon 
each other for prosperity and a decent 
standard of welfare. Citizens who are 
called upon to approve or disapprove of 
economic policies must learn to recognize 
their implications for the welfare of other 
countries. They must learn to resist and 
to disapprove those that may appear to give 
immediate nationa] benefits but spell eco- 
nomic hardship or disaster for others. Such 
policies tend ultimately to boomerang and 
cause disaster also for those who thought 
that they alone would gain. One thinks 
immediately of the high protectionist tariff 
policies which long plagued the American 
economy and the American taxpayer, but 
which fortunately have been gradually re- 
placed by the reciprocal trade agreements. 
In the same way, various systems of imperial 
or colonial preference and unilateral efforts 
toward postwar recovery have brought profit 
only temporarily, and then only to a few 
people. The ECA and Point Four Techni- 
cal Assistance programs are illustrations, on 
the other hand, of national economic pro- 
grams undertaken with a world outlook that 
have also paid dividends in terms of na- 
tional prosperity and security. 


Cultural Diversity Underlying Cooperation 

Although the world has become one for 
the purposes of achieving security and pros- 
perity, the peoples of the world are very 
different from each other. They have arisen 
out of vastly different backgrounds and have 
different habits and values. These differ- 
ences are among the facts of life in the 
world community. They must be known 
and taken into account in any planning and 
in any negotiations. No one nation can 
contro] or dominate—nor can any one way of 
life. Through exchanges of ideas, through 
personal contacts, through books, through 
the mass media and in many other ways, the 
culture of each people should be made 
known to others. But only a free choice by 
each people of the ways and values they 
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prefer can be tolerated in the free world 
represented by the United Nations. 

This conception of mutual respect and 
tolerance between divergent cultural groups 
is essential in maintaining peaceful relations 
between nations, and it is a prerequisite for 
the successful functioning of the United 
Nations. Achievement of this understand- 
ing is therefore also a prerequisite for in- 
telligent citizen action on all questions re- 
lating to international affairs. 

Because people are so different, it is espe- 
cially important to understand adequately 
the mainsprings of political action in other 
nations. To achieve this understanding, one 
needs a rudimentary knowledge of the polit- 
ical, economic and social history of other 
countries. Only then can we hope to under- 
stand better the objectives and reasons be- 
hind the policies of other nations. 

Another aspect of cultural diversity ap- 
pears in the economic and social order of 
countries. It is easy to generalize from the 
particular, and if one knows only the busi- 
ness, farming, labor conditions and eco- 
nomic structure of ones own country, one 
may easily conclude that all the world 
aspires to the same standard of living and 
has the same economic values as his own. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, as 
is evident when one visits the nomad tribes 
of the Middle East, the Indians of Bolivia, 
the Italians, the Egyptians, the French, the 
English or the Scandinavians. While each 
would no doubt like to be better off in eat- 
ing and in living conditions, the measure of 
being better off varies from country to 
country. Better plumbing, movies, tele- 
vision, automobiles and gadgets do not have 
the same allure for the much less economi- 
cally developed people, nor for the Euro- 
peans, that they have for us. Each is en- 
titled to his own standards of success, of 
well-being, and of the ideal life. The great 
variety of these standards must be known 
and understood in the conduct of our rela- 
tions with them. 

In international conferences like the 
United Nations Assembly, when policies 
and programs are being debated, there is a 
tendency to put oneself in the place of the 
speaker and to assume that he is saying 
what one would say oneself as a speaker in 
the same spot. Reference to the needs of 


different countries in economic or social 
terms tend to be heard against the back- 
ground of the mental image of one’s own 
people. When the speaker appears in 
western-style clothing and speaks English, 
or when we listen to him through an inter- 
preter in our own language, we are further 
removed from the reality that he tries to 
represent. Perhaps it would be useful, 
while he speaks, to have displayed above 
him 4 movie of his people in their native 
setting and engaged in native activities. 


The Common Bond: Human Rights 


Again, it would seem essential that all 
citizens should understand how far peace 
depends upon the observance by all nations 
of certain fundamental human rights. 
These rights reflect the basic human values 
by which people live, and there must be a 
minimum agreement here, if all people are 
to support with conviction and, if necessary, 
with personal sacrifice the common policies 
and actions of the United Nations. Al- 
though the adoption of a Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights has been achieved, 
no member of the United Nations has a 
record of observing all the rights to which 
it subscribes. This is not surprising, and 
the main value of the declaration lies still 
in the standard and goal it sets. But the 
achievement of the goal requires a positive 
campaign for the education of public opin- 
ion in all countries that are U.N. members. 


The Indispensability of the UN 


Finally, an understanding of the indis- 
pensability of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies is a requisite for intelli- 
gent citizenship. In the United States, ex- 
tensive efforts have been made to educate 
both the adults and the youths in schools 
on the importance of the United Nations as 
the only existing institution for the organ- 
ized and peaceful conduct of world affairs. 
Few countries have made a similar effort. 
As a consequence, not much of the world’s 
adult population really sees the United Na- 
tions as what it is: the latest stage in a long 
struggle of mankind to establish democratic 
institutions which will increase the chances 
for free men to live their lives in peace and 
security. Unless this much is understood 
about the United Nations, people may yet 
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fail to see how much is at stake when its 
authority is challenged. 

But it is also necessary to understand that 
successful action by the United Nations re- 
quires of its members-methods of conduct 
that are different from those of the days of 
independent national diplomacy. No na- 
tion can carry out its foreign policies with- 
out consulting others. All national policies 
affecting the welfare and security of other 
peoples must continually be re-examined in 
terms of their consistency with membership 
in the United Nations, and all nations must 
be prepared to go along with the common 
will expressed by the majority, even to the 
point of great sacrifice or the changing of 
national policies. l 

There is obvious room for debate about 
the precise understandings people need to 
have in order to be able to choose public 
policies that will really contribute to peace 
and security. I have enumerated those that 
seem to me most important. 


No World-Wide Educational Program 
Under Way 


Today no concerted world effort is being 
made to give people those understandings. 

The one United Nations agency, Unesco, 
established for this purpose, has been largely 


preoccupied with projects that will enrich ` 


the peace if and when it comes but which 
will not by design assist materially in in- 
fluencing the minds of men today so that 
the chances for peace in the immediate 
future are increased. 

Consider, for example, the program of 
Unesco for 1951 in the field of libraries. 
The director general is authorized to organ- 
ize a meeting of the principal associations 
in this field with a view to coordinating their 
activities and insuring their cooperation in 
executing the Unesco program; and to con- 
tinue to search for means for the opening 
of the ex-German libraries in Italy. 

In respect to the exchange, loan and 
purchase of publications, the director gen- 
eral is authorized to collect and analyze in 
the Unesco Bulletin for Libraries offers of 
and requests for books and publications 
from the libraries of various countries; to 
secure contact between national centers for 
the exchange, loan and distribution of books, 
member states being asked to establish such 


centers; and to continue the operation of 
the Unesco book coupon scheme. 

.With regard to bibliography and docu- 
mentation, the director general is authorized 
to submit the problem of international co- 
ordination of bibliographical work to con- 
sideration by a group of experts; to study 
the means of hastening completion of.the - 
Universal Decimal Classification and its 
publication; to publish a new and revised 
edition of the Index Bibliographicus; and to 
circulate information on techniques of re- 
production of documents that are out of 
print, on microfilm and by other processes, 
and study means of giving help to member 
states in reproducing important documents. 

Concerning public libraries, the director 
general is authorized to continue an experi- - 
ment undertaken in 1950 in India for the 
development of the public libraries of that 
country, and to participate in the organiza- 
tion of a regional conference of librarians of 
Latin America to stimulate the development 
of public libraries in that region. 

Since Unesco is not engaged in a major 
and concentrated campaign to influence the 
political actions of men in the direction of 
promoting peace in the immediate future, 
it makes no effort to mobilize libraries for 
that purpose. The library program is prob-. 
ably sound from a professional point of view 
and in terms of furthering some desirable 
techniques in library management. 

Although Unesco in Paris is thus largely 
focused on the more distant future, Unesco 
in the United States, represented by the 
United States National Commission? for 
Unesco has, I am sure, adopted a more 
immediate program for execution in the 
U.S. As librarians in the communities in 
which the American people live, you no 
doubt have felt the impact of that program 
and I assume that your libraries have been 
mobilized across the land in this effort. 


The Means at our Disposal 

The tools at our disposal for bringing 
about the orientation of adults and youth 
toward meeting better their citizen respon- 
sibilities are all the educational processes 
which work upon men’s minds: schools, 
colleges, and universities; adult . programs, 
including especially discussions, press, radio, 
motion pictures, libraries, books, museums 
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and all the other means whereby ideas are 
communicated to people. The task is not 
a simple one of using an educational spray 
gun., It is as difficult as is the whole task 
of education, and it will take the most ex- 
pert and competent help that can be found. 

Not the least difficult aspect of the task 
is the finding of necessarily different ways 
to achieve the same end in different coun- 
tries. Different people do live by different 
standards and values, and their ways of life, 
including educational systems, vary from 
country to country. No one method or 
technique can be applied to all countries 
therefore, and a premium should be placed 
upon the imaginative development of local- 
ized programs to achieve the common goal. 


The Role of Libraries 


In many parts of the world, including the 
U.S., a central responsibility rests upon 
libraries, especially public libraries. For 
the libraries are the repositories of the writ- 
ten records of our heritage. They preserve 
the written evidence of the values by which 
a nation lives. They preserve the written 
record of the means by which a nation has 
reached its present stage of development 
‘and greatness. But the libraries also con- 
tain the materials out of which progress is 
made: ideas. Libraries are among the prin- 
cipal bastions of liberty, for it is by the 
written word that ideas are recorded, com- 
municated, and passed on from generation 
to generation. And ideas are the founda- 
tion of freedom. Without ideas, freedom 
becomes a sterile concept. Without free- 
dom to express and record ideas, a free 
society is in danger of becoming an authori- 
tarian one. 

When a free society like our own begins 
to limit access to liberties, or becomes timid 
about the inclusion of books on library 
shelves because they ask or raise uncomfort- 
able or unconventional questions, the free- 
dom of which we boast is itself in danger. 
The best sign of a vigorous and healthy 
country is the degree of freedom it gives its 
people to read and talk about the issues 
underlying its most serious problems in time 
of crisis. Dictatorships dare not permit the 
free flow of ideas through libraries. And if 
we ever succumb to a fear of the conse- 
quences of men reading, thinking and speak- 


ing freely, we shall have lost our most val- 
uable asset and tool for survival. 

The next decades will be among the most 
difficult in our experience. We and our 
fellow members of the United Nations will 
be asked to maintain a state of readiness to 
support the common will against aggression, 
even in a time when no major overt attack 
is taking place. We shall have to learn to 
live calmly and courageously through a 
long period of probable tension, ever alert 
to danger, but avoiding provocation and 
always mindful of the principles and values 
that distinguish the majority from the mi- 
nority who will not abide by the common will 
expressed, through the United Nations. 
Only deep convictions concerning the un- 
derlying assumptions of our policies can 
carry the peaceful members of the United 
Nations through this continuing crisis. 

I would hope that the ALA, in its pre- 
occupation with the subject selected for the 
75th anniversary, might make a major con- 
tribution toward providing people with the 
kinds of understandings I have outlined 
here. There are many important questions 
to be asked before beginning a concentrated 
program of this kind. Let me ask some of 
them. 

Are our public libraries as full as they 
should be of the books and periodicals and 
pamphlets that will stimulate our people 
so that their minds will remain alive and 
vigorous and not slip into the lethargy, 
sterility and conformity of ignorance that 
are the first signs of approaching democratic. 
decay? Do librarians realize their special 
responsbility in the community to encourage 
that free enterprise of ideas which is even 
more important to the preservation of our 
free society than free enterprise in business? 
Do our libraries reach the people so that 
with good intention and not unreasonable 
exertion they can remain in touch with the 
world of ideasP We spend huge sums for 
educational systems to insure that the citi- 
zens of this democracy may be intelligent. 
But what happens to their minds after grade 
school, after high school, and after college? 
Who better than the libraries can provide 
the daily nourishment and stimulus that are 
needed if the muscles of the mind are to be 
kept in training? Have the libraries ade- 
quately learned how to compete with or, 
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perhaps better, to cooperate with the 
powerfully effective mass media of press, 
movies, television and radio? Is the public. 
library recognized as a democratic resource 
of the freedom-loving community, and is 
its influence recognized as one of the meas- 
ures of a growing and progressive town? 
Are all the librarians really geared into the 
important nationwide program of the United 
States National Commission for Unesco? 

I hope, however, that the ALA will see 
its job in the world setting of which we are 
a part. The task before us is worldwide 
and not national. It is the libraries of all 
the member states of the United Nations 
that need to be mobilized in this educational 
effort. This does not mean American library 
imperialism. JI am sure that American li- 
brarians can learn from their colleagues 
abroad—indeed, you have wide contacts 
through the work of the international pro- 
gram to which Carl Milam dedicated so 
much of his time and energy. The com- 
munity of librarians in the world, each 
pressing vigorously for the development of 
public libraries as centers of democratic ac- 
tion in international questions, should and 
can be a potent influence in the educational 
job to be done. 

I know that considerable efforts have been 
made to knit the community of librarians 
through work on common problems like 
classification, cataloging, indexing and 
equipment. But in the desirable effort 
thus to promote closer contact through col- 
laboration on specific matters, has the cen- 
tral goal of educating people for the United 
Nations world been kept forward in peoples’ 
minds? However important these technical 
matters may be in themselves and as ways 
of practicing cooperation, we must not for- 
get that unless the people of the United 
Nations are more quickly educated to the 
realities and necessities of international liv- 
ing, there may be no libraries. There will 
certainly be no need for library techniques. 

A central place has been given in these 
remarks to the American heritage and the 
American scene, but it needs to be empha- 
sized that the responsibility for undertaking 
the educational program outlined rests upon 
all the governments and peoples of the 
United Nations. None can afford the risk 
of having an uninformed public, and none 


has a right to expect collaboration from 
other members of the United Nations, 
whether military, economic or otherwise, if 
it cannot assure the full and understanding 
participation of its own people. 


The Need for U.S. Leadership 


Nevertheless, a special responsibility rests 
here, as in so many other respects, upon the 
government and people of the United States. 

The leadership role of the U.S. is not an 
easy one. At a time when we enjoy a 
higher standard of living than most others 
and certainly have greater freedom of op- 
portunity than any other people, our role is 
likely to be viewed with a good deal of 
suspicion by others. Our status and posi- 
tion are so much preferable to their own 
that it is difficult to avoid some feeling of 
jealousy toward Americans. The fact that 
many Europeans particularly do not realize 
that we work for what we get and that our 
defense and economic aid programs mean 
great sacrifices, does not improve our mutual 
attitudes, 

The United States has come into the 
world leadership role almost overnight, 
and without much conscious effort or desire 
on our own part. The mantle has slipped 
over our shoulders almost without our know- 
ing it. We have, of course, no desire for 


conquest or for national aggrandizement. 


This, too, is hard for others to believe or 
comprehend. 

Not having trained for this assignment, 
and lacking in experience, we are bound to 
be short of many necessary skills. Our tac- 
tics are likely to be somewhat crude com- 
pared with those of more experienced world 
powers. We are bound to make mistakes 
because events move so fast that we must 
frequently act sooner than we would wish. 
Moreover, because of the mobility within 
our economic system, the turnover in our 
leadership is bound to be rapid—which does 
not necessarily mean a corresponding 
change in national attitude. 

American public opinion, also new to its 
role of international leadership, and hereto- 
fore preoccupied with essentially domestic 
and personal affairs, is likely to fluctuate 
widely and perhaps it may seem wildly, be- 
fore it finds its position of balance and 
stable direction. Victory will bring quick 
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jubilation. Defeat will be followed by quick 
depression and a desire to crawl back into 
our old shell of isolation. 

Difficult as that may be, the leadership 
role must be accepted, for a number of 
reasons. Our own peace and security de- 
pend upon it, and demand our utmost effort 
to keep the United Nations approach fore- 
most. Only our leadership can today as- 
sure continuation of freedom in the world 
and continued progress in widening the 
area of freedom, peace, and rising standards 
of human welfare. 

Countless millions in other countries will 
follow if we lead, but they will not be 
heard from if we do not. Not to lead means 
a serious, perhaps critical diminution of the 
numbers prepared to fight for freedom. 

We must not be too harsh in our judg- 
ment of these millions who may hold the 
balance if we call them. In western Europe 
the leaders who would correspond to our 
own are gone. The first war took the cream 
of those who today would be in their fifties 
or older. The second war took the best of 
those who today would be in their thirties 
or older. There is an understandable fa- 
tigue in Europe, and a fatalistic shrugging 
of the shoulders comes often from those 
who have been in the midst of two world 
wars. They wonder whether perhaps wars 
are not inevitable after all. 
vigorous leadership that should be found 
normally in a country, they are not likely 
to be aroused except by external forces. 

In many other countries totalitarian con- 
trol cuts people off from contacts with the 
outside world. Soon they begin to think 
that what they are being told is true, for 
they hear nothing else. But in the satellite 
countries there are many whose memories 
have never failed them and who hold to the 
faith that the world they know exists out- 
side will one day begin to move. They will 
respond as soon as they have a chance. 

In still other countries, political institu- 
tions have not yet developed to the point 
of giving large masses democratic powers. 
Even so, these masses often understand the 
simple truths and they recognize the leader- 


Lacking the. 


ship of free men even if it comes from out- 
side their own countries. They know the 
U.S. as a land of unlimited opportunities 
and as a land that has stood in history for 
freedom and individual opportunity. The 
leadership already shown by the U.S. re- 
cently in giving technical assistance for eco- 
nomic development has in many cases reaf- 
firmed their faith. y 

I suspect that even in police states many 
an ear is tuned to the Voice of America. 

World public opinion is not unlike na- 
tional public opinion in responding to lead- 
ership. How many times in democratic his- 
tory has the cause seemed lost until some 
courageous and strong voice spoke out in 
terms of reassurance and in pointing the 
way to determined victory. Not so long 
ago, Franklin Roosevelt pulled our nation 
together by reminding us that we had noth- 
ing to fear so much as fear itself, and then 
guided the nation down the road to eco- 
nomic recovery and prosperity. Churchill 
forged an iron will of resistance in an Eng- 
land apparently doomed to total annihila- 
tion. More recently, as our own country has 
seemed to drift occasionally toward the 
equivalent of totalitarian witch hunting and 
persecution, courageous liberals have spoken 
out to renew our vigilance against such 
bigotry. 

I have seen during four years in Europe 
the electrifying effect of American leader- 
ship upon democratic opinion—especially 
among the simpler people, the middle 
classes and labor. The announcement of 
the Marshall plan in 1948 and the U.S. 
leadership from the start in the Korean 
affair were the most outstanding. I am 
sure General Eisenhowers recent trip to 
Europe had a similar effect. 

If the issue in this modern crisis can be 
made clear by an intensive educational 
campaign and if the U.S. will continue to 
grow in its role of world leadership, there is 
no need to fear for the preservation of our 
heritage or the future peace of the world. 


Portions of this article will also appear in the March-April 
1951 issue of the Political Quarterly (London). 


Censorship in Bartlesville 


A Report of the Oklahoma Library Association 


To SCOPE of the committee’s operational 
area is stated in the covering transmittal 
memorandum of Jan, 8, 1951. In brief it 
was to examine and report on censorship 
in the Bartlesville [Okla.] Public Library and 
upon.no other aspects of this case. 

The committee’s method of operation was 
varied. Interviews were held with indi- 
viduals conversant with the details, news- 
paper accounts were considered, one 
member of the committee made a trip to 
Bartlesville, and the problem was discussed 
at length with a number of librarians. The 
committee made extensive efforts to get 
all information available and confined itself 
to no one source in-carrying on its work. 
We must also state that this entire situation 
in Bartlesville is so befogged with emotions 
and defensive attitudes (undoubtedly well 
meaning and sincere) that it is difficult to get 
a clear view. We have taken sufficient 
time and pains to lessen this disadvantage. 

A selfi-named and _ self-constituted Citi- 
zens Committee of Bartlesville appears to 
have instigated. the difficulty. It first ob- 
jected to a limited interracial program car- 
ried on by the local YWCA. The group 
met with no success in that encounter be- 
cause the YWCA Board of Directors and 
almost all of the membership staunchly sup- 
ported the program as a means of creating 
amicable and just race relationships based 
on mutual understanding and respect. 

The next effort of the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee was directed toward the public li- 


1A report submitted to the president and Executive Board 
of the Oklahoma Library Association on Jan. 8, 1951, by the 
OLA Committee on Intellectual Freedom {Frances Kennedy, 
chairman; Mrs. Mary Hays Marable; Ralph Hudson; Esther 
M. McHuer, president, ex officio}. On February 3, at the 
1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, the ALA Council adopted a 
resolution submitted by the ALA Committee on [Intellectual 
Freedom and previously endorsed by the ALA Executive 
Board, protesting the discharge of the librarian of Bartlesville, 
Okla., after 30 years of service. The resolution stated, in 
part: “The allegations were based on the library’s holdings 
of the Nation, New Republic and Soviet Russia Today, The 
ALA does not defend any specific publication, but in view 
of the responsibility of Hbraries to provide information on 
all sides of controversial issues, this incident is an infringe- 
ment of the Library Bill of Rights, the official statement of 
policy of the association, .. 
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Committee on Intellectual Freedom’ 


brary. Ruth Brown, librarian for over 30 
years, was accused of keeping subversive 
literature in the library. 

Here it is necessary to digress in order to 
mention that Miss Brown advocates fair 
treatment for Negroes and a chance for them 
to have an even opportunity to advance on 
their own merits. The thought naturally 
occurs that this was perhaps the Citizens’ 
Committee’s actual reason for the attack on 
the public library, but after the YWCA 
episode it adopted the device of claiming 
that the library contained subversive writ- 
ings. This shift of emphasis is of interest 
in the case. References to this phase of 
Miss Brown’s pursuits may be found in the 





“Give me the liberty to know, to ut- 
ter, and to argue freely according to 
conscience, above all liberties.”-—John 
Milton, Areopagitica. 


Bartlesville Record for Sept. 17, 1950, and 
in The Tulsa Tribune for Sept. 16, 1950. 
According to the latter account the mayor 
stated this activity of Miss Brown’s to be 
only casual to the matter of the library’s con- 
tents. 

The Citizens’ Committee appeared at the 
Bartlesville Board of Commissioners meet- 
ing on Feb, 16, 1950, and made its com- 
plaint (The Tulsa Tribune, Sept. 16, 1950) 
and the Board of Commissioners referred the 
complaint to the Library Board. On Feb. 
23, 1950, the Board of Commissioners di- 
rected the Library Board to investigate the 
matter and also requested the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee to make an examination of the library 
(Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, Mar. 7, 
1950). The Citizens’ Committee had named 
The Nation, The New Republic and Soviet 
Russia Today as subversive magazines and 
objected to their inclusion in the library’s 
periodical collection. In 1950 The Nation 
was 85 years old and The New Republic 
was 86 years old. Both are old-line liberal 
periodicals and have an interesting and 
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provocative point of view, and are worth 
examining, whether the reader agrees with 
them or not. Both have made errors of 
judgment (what periodical has not?) and 
both have admitted errors. But both have 
also been right many times. We under- 
stand that The Nation and The New Re- 
public are now both available, but only on 
call. They are not on the open periodical 
shelves. Soviet Russia Today is frankly pro- 
Soviet. It makes no pretense of being other- 
wise. It is a means of discovering exactly 
what the Soviet line of thought is and in 
their own words. Quite often the fallacies 
and misstatements it prints are so obviously 
in error as to be ludicrous. 

The Library Board met in special session 
on Mar. 1, 1950, with the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, and discussed -the library’s acquisi- 
tion program with the committee members. 
Each group made a report to the Board of 
Commissioners at its meeting on Mar. 6, 
1950 (Bartlesville Examiner-Enterprise, 
Mar. 7, 1950). © 

The Mar. 6, 1950 meeting of the Board 
of Commissioners was reported to be a near 
riot. The Library Board appears to have 
had little opportunity, perhaps none, to state 
its views or position. The Library Board 
and its supporters were the targets for abuse 
and name callings. The mayor and vice- 
mayor (the present mayor) both made 
speeches. The mayor adjourned the meet- 
ing suddenly. (Bartlesville Examiner-Enter- 
prise, Mar. 7, 1950.) The Board of Com- 
missioners ordered the Library Board at the 
Mar. 6, 1950 meeting to make a full report 
on the library. 

In May both the Library Board and the 
Citizens’ Committee filed reports. These 
reports are carried in full in the Bartlesville 
Examiner-Enterprise of May 28, 1950. 
There were sharp differences in the reports. 
The Library Board took the position that 
a public library should present full informa- 
tion on the issues of today and should serve 
the whole community. Here is the fifth 
paragraph of its report. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
Board's determination that any publication is 
suitable for inclusion in the City Library does 
not imply approval or advocacy of the views 
expressed in the book or periodical in question, 
either by the Board, or by its individual mem- 


bers. The Board believes that a policy of 
selection which would confine the Library's 
contents to material consonant with the opinions 


‘of the Board or any of its members, or of any 


other citizen or group of citizens in the com- 
munity, would be subversive of the basic prin- 
ciples which differentiate the constitutional 
government of the United States from the gov- 
erments of authoritarian states. 


The Citizens’ Committee report expressed 
a view contrary to this belief. This is stated 
in the third paragraph from the end of its 
report. 

These citizens are of the opinion that the 
presentation of contrasting points of view on 
controversial subjects does not require the 
surrender of our libraries to fifth column in- 
vasion. The freedom of the press has never 
been interpreted to tolerate the printing of 
counterfeit money. Counterfeit literature, 
designed to defame and destroy the heritage 
of American freedom, should be exposed in- 
stead of tolerated. 


On June 14, 1950, the Board of Commis- 
sioners adopted a new Public Library 
Ordinance and repealed the 1911 Ordinance 
(Article VI, 1924 Revised Ordinance) un- 
der which the library had been operated. 
The new ordinance (No. 1453) had an 
emergency clause appended which stated it 
would be in effect “from and after its 
passage, approval and publication.” It was 
published in the Bartlesville Examiner- 
Enterprise on June 16, 1950. 

The new ordinance allowed the appoint- 
ment of a librarian and assistant with the 
approval of the Board of Commissioners and 
also provided that any employee of the 
library could be removed at any time by the 
Board of Commissioners. All purchases of 
books and periodicals must have the ap 
proval of the Library Board and the Boara 
of Commissioners must approve all rules and 
regulations. 

Acting under this ordinance the Board of 
Commissioners removed the Library Board 
on July 10, 1950, and appointed a new 
board. On July 25, 1950, Miss Brown was 
called by the mayor to attend a closed meet- 
ing. Miss Brown reports that she answered 
all questions concerning the library and her 
work fully and promptly. However, she re- 
fused to answer any questions concerning 
her personal life unless they were placed in 
writing and her answers made in the same 
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manner. This procedure was not permitted 
but many of the questions asked her were of 
a persona] nature. She yet refused to answer 
unless the questions and her answers were 
writtten. She stated that she was concerned 
lest her answers, and the questions also, be- 
twisted out of context. This meeting con- 
tinued for an hour and a half and no steno- 
graphic report was made of it. One hour 
later Miss Brown was notified by the city 
manager, by telephone, that her services 
were terminated. 


A group of citizens requested the reason. 


for Miss Brown’s dismissal at the Aug. 7, 
1950 meeting of the Board of Commis- 
sioners. The mayor indicated that neither 
the magazine controversy nor the racial issue 


' was the cause for her discharge, but in- 


subordination was the reason, When asked 
to give examples of her insubordination he 
was unable to recall any. 

On Sept. 12, 1950, Miss Brown and Mrs. 
Darlene Essary, a former member of the Li- 
brary Board, filed suit in the District Court 
of Washington County. They contend that 
Ordinance No. 1453 is invalid because it 
is in conflict with the laws of the state of 
Oklahoma. The District Judge for Wash- 
ington County certified his disqualification 
in this case on Oct. 2, 1950, and the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 
appointed a judge from another district to 
hear the matter. On Nov. 9, 1950, the 


District Court ruled against Miss Brown 


and Mrs. Essary. They appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma on Dec. 11, 
1950. 

In addition to the newspaper accounts 
mentioned above the following ones were 
published: Bartlesville Examiner-Enter- 
prise, Sept. .13 and Oct. 2, 1950; The Daily 
Oklahoman (Oklahoma City), Nov. 5,, Nov. 
9, and Nov. 10, 1950; The Denver Post, 
Aug. 17, 1950; Tulsa Daily World, Sept. 13 
and Oct. 3, 1950; The Tulsa Tribune, Sept. 
14 and Sept. 18, 1950. The editorial in The 
Tulsa Tribune for Sept. 14 is a fine statement 
for the cause of freedom of expression. 

The Oklahoma Library Association Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom believes 
firmly that public libraries are a safeguard of 
our nation’s freedoms. The maintenance 
and strengthening of this bulwark requires 
that libraries have freedom—freedom of 


acquisition, freedom of access by all people, 
and freedom to give complete information. 
A fully informed citizenry will not allow its 
liberties to vanish. Censorship of libraries 
hits at the very heart of these concepts. 
How can freedom be secure if freedom be 
denied? 

This nation is built, and is building, on 
free inquiry and expression. Its political, 
economic and cultural institutions are all 
products of this analysis. Its attitude of 
leaving the herd, of experimenting and test- 
ing has resulted in great achievements. 
This can come only from freedom of thought 
and expression. Truth will emerge from a 
free and uninhibited clash of ideas. 

The Society for Philosophical Inquiry, a 
scholarly organization, recently disbanded 
after 85 years of existence. One of the 
society's officers stated that people no longer 
appeared to be interested in free inquiry. 
If true, such a condition can but ruin us 
and leave us the prey of any claptrap theory 
that may be presented in a seemingly palat- 
able form. This condition is well explored 
by George Orwell in Animal Farm and 
Nineteen Eighty-Four. We need more free 
and honest inquiry, and more intellectual 
honesty. We need our groups for philo- 
sophical inquiry. 

The struggle for freedom of expression 
is never ending. There are always those 
who would deny it and they quickly see and 
seize their opportunities in periods of ten- 
sion. As librarians we have no choice but to 
oppose this else we fail the ideals of our pro- 
fession and of scholarship. (We are quite 
well aware of the distinction between free- 
dom and license.) We may not prevail, but 
unless we speak clearly for these principles 
we are without integrity or fiber. We have 
great examples in Milton, Mill, Jefferson, 
Holmes, Bagehot and Bacon. There are 
many others and all raised their objections 
in plain terms to the curtailment of free 
inquiry and expression. 

As Howard Mumford Jones states in his 
Primer of Intellectual Freedom, “Teaching 
is not indoctrination.” Libraries.disseminate 
information which is a form of teaching and 
a form of expression. They do not in- 
doctrinate. They serve all segments of a 
society, not any one political, social, age, 
economic, racial or religious group. It is 
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difficult to remain in an intellectual vacuum, 
if not impossible. Ideas of all types sprout 
in profusion. Most, if not all, require ques- 
tioning and analysis. Human beings, if 
given a chance—especially American citizens 
—have a faculty of arriving at a good judg- 
ment. They may wander for a time, they 
may do foolish acts, but, if given an honest 
opportunity at access to full information the 
odds are in favor of their reaching a decent 
conclusion. And even if they should not ar- 
rive at such a conslusion, when given com- 
plete knowledge, who are we to impose our 
wills upon them? We cannot adopt the 
enemy's tactics and not be smeared with his 
tar. We cannot defend freedom by the use 
of oppression. If we do we have joined the 
oppressors ranks. 

The majority governs in this nation, but 
the majority must do so with tolerance, 
feeling, and sense, and not, in the manner 
of a great beast, crush the dissident groups. 
And a reactionary minority within the 
governing majority cannot be permitted 
(shielded by the majority’s power) to harass 
and persecute a nonconformist faction by 
vilification, or by pressure on the majority to 


incite it to suppress the objects of their ` 


dislike. 

This committee concludes that the ac- 
tion of the Citizens’ Committee in Bartles- 
ville, Okla., constitutes a violation of the 
Bartlesville Public Library’s integrity and is 
a grave infraction of the freedom of inquiry, 
thought and expression. It is an act of 
intolerance. 

Librarians are among the very first to 
oppose any form of dictatorship be it com- 
munism, fascism or nazism. We know too 
well that it means the end of any freedom 
of expression. We remember clearly that 
Hitler caused the libraries of Germany to 
be ransacked and gutted—their contents 
mainly destroyed in less than three and one 
half months after he became chancellor on 
Jan. 30, 1933. We cannot believe that 
Russian libraries, no matter what Soviet 
Russia Today may say, contain anything but 
a collection of laudatory exercises on the 
Soviet regime, and are totally valueless to 
serve a people struggling from the deadliness 
of centuries of oppression. We know well 
what has happened to libraries in other 
dictator-governed nations. They provide 


‘of Bartlesville has suffered more. 


more pap for a cowed and suppressed 
people. If any good library collections do 
exist they are closed to all but the elite 
of the governing power. 

Knowing this we realize that such a 
political creed means our extinction and 
we oppose it completely. We know this be- 
cause we were born and we live in a nation 
of free public libraries. We have seen ‘the 
clash of ideas; we have had access to free 
inquiry. We are well aware that we must 
have the opportunity to discover who is our 


‘enemy, to know his beliefs and his tactics 


in order to oppose him successfully. The 
Citizens’ Committee would deny this to the 
citizens of Bartlesville. It would require 
them to read only that which it considered 
proper. It would leave them in ignorance. 

We can only infer, in view of the pub- 
lished record, that Ruth’ Brown was unjustly 


_and cavalierly discharged because of her 


private beliefs and because of her profes- 
sional belief in free libraries. Had she been 
professionally unfit to be the librarian then 
Bartlesville is somewhat tardy in discovering 
it only after 80 years. We feel that the 
Bartlesville Public Library was made the 
scapegoat for a misguided group, that the 
reading matter in the library was not the 
primary cause for the complaint, and that 
censorship of the library was used as a 
weapon against Miss Brown. She has 
suffered the loss of her position, but the city 
It has 
transgressed against the freedom of its li- 
brary and thereby transgressed upon its 
distinction as an institution for free public 
information. It has denied its patrons free 
access to reading matter and the free 
acquisition of these materials by the library. 

We know that our protests cannot remedy 
the situation, and that this is properly a 
matter that Bartlesville should rectify itself. 
But we shall continue to state our objections 
to censorship of libraries clearly and straight- 
forwardly for we are a part of the whole and 
if a library anywhere is harmed we are 
harmed. These beliefs we shall hold with 
faith and fortitude or we lose our integrity 
as representatives of a scholarly profession 
and our standing as free persons. Many of 
our liberties rest on freedom of expression 
and these liberties we must retain else we 
are lost. 


4) 


Anniversary Program 


Gets Enthusiastic Send-off 


ITH THE Midwinter Meeting providing 
W the occasion, the American Library As- 
sociation’s 75th anniversary program was 
launched in an atmosphere of enthusiasm 
and given a substantial send-off which in- 
cluded nationwide publicity. 

President Clarence R. Graham predicted 
that “if our endeavor is successful, we will 
produce a community demand for library 
services which we have not experienced for 
30 years. The results will be significant to 
all libraries.” 

Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress, 
speaking at the 75th anniversary “kickoff” 
dinner, placed a high value on the program 
and its theme, and said: 


In a crisis, people have little to ‘fall back 
upon but the d of the past. There- 
fore it is most appropriate that our theme is 
“The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of 
Crisis.” Our heritage is not only the thing 
we are fighting for but largely what we are 
fighting with, We have the kind of heritage 
in which to take pride and from which to draw 
the spiritual strength for the kind of conflict 
we must inevitably go through. The essence 
of this heritage consists of our ideals, ideas 
and aspirations—not necessarily our achieve- 
ments. 


Walter H. C. Laves, distinguished politi- 
cal scientist and recently retired deputy 
director genera] of Unesco, who was the 
principal speaker at the dinner, related the 
` 75th anniversary program to the educational 
effort throughout the world which he char- 
acterized as essential to continuance of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Laves, on the Sunday morning (Feb- 
ruary 4) following the Midwinter Meeting, 
joined in a discussion of the 75th anni- 
versary activities presented over more than 
200 stations of the Mutual Broadcasting 
System by the Northwestern University Re- 
viewing Stand. Other participants on the 
program, “The Author and Reader in Time 
of Crisis,” were Edgar Ansel Mowrer, noted 


î The text of Mr, 
issue of the Bulletin. 


Laves’ remarks are published in this 
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journalist and author; Stanley Pargellis, li- 
brarian of the Newberry Library, Chicago; 
and John Mackenzie Cory, ALA executive 
secretary.” 

On several occasions during the meeting, 
the purposes, objectives, and activities of 
the 75th anniversary were explained by 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, chairman of the anni- 
versary committee. He announced that the 
resource book, one of the important imple- 
ments of the program, will be prepared by 
Henry Steele Commager. 

Mr. Ellsworth, in urging all librarians to 
participate in the program, redefined the 
theme as “a re-examination of the American 
heritage in times of crisis,” and spelled out 
the various activities that would “help citi- 
zens think through the problem of how to 
defend our freedom by understanding its 
origin and its application to the great pron: 
lems of today.” 

He said that “it is not our business to 
tell the public what to think, or how to 
think. But as caretakers of the reservoir of 
man’s most treasured possession—his ideas— 


it is not inappropriate to post an inventory 


of what is within that reservoir.” 

Mr. Ellsworth recounted the step-by-step 
anniversary program of activities, includ- 
ing the creating of two heritage books, the 
contest’ for statements on the power of 
books and the problems of citizens, the dis- 
cussion of major problems at the Annual 
Conference in July by leaders in the various 
areas, and the stimulation of discussion by 
citizens at the community level who would 
use the books as guides. 

“If we can get a majority of our adults 
thinking about the problems these books 
discuss, we will have accomplished our 
mission,” Mr. Ellsworth said. 

He also explained that the retrospective 
approach to the anniversary is not being 
ignored. A special committee under the’ 
direction of Wayne Shirley is working on - 
“2 Fall text of the round table discussion may be obtained 


by sending a request and 10¢ te Reviewing Stand, North- 
western University, Evanston, II, 
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plans for a celebration directly concerned 
with the founding of the ALA in Philadel- 
phia in 1876. 

The members of Mr. Elisworth’s commit- 
tee concerned themselves with preliminary 
plans for the general sessions at the July 
Conference and with planning for direct 
approaches to more than 100 organizations 
whose millions of members throughout the 
country will be brought in touch with the 
ALA 75th anniversary theme and program. 
These organizations include farm groups, 
educational] associations, and citizen socie- 
ties such as the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, Kiwanis, Rotary, League of 
Women Voters, American Bar Association, 
labor unions, and veteran groups. 

Immediately after the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, President Graham went to Washington 
and in a personal interview invited Presi- 
dent Truman to address the Annual Con- 
ference at the first of four general sessions. 

This carried forward the anniversary 
committee’s tentative plan to devote the 
initial general session to a general discussion 
of the heritage theme; then to bring out- 
standing men and women to deliver schol- 
arly papers relating their particular fields to 
the theme. 

The committee’s preliminary thinking 
marks out these areas as: science, nations 
and people, religious sources of humanism, 
business and happiness of people, and youth 
in crisis. _ 

Mr. Ellsworth outlined the ways in which 
the organizations which are being directly 
approached by the anniversary committee 
can participate in the general heritage pro- 
gram: 

l. Join with the American Library Associa- 


tion in concentrating the organization’s activi- 
ties on this theme: “The Heritage of the 


U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 

2. Urge each member club (or chapter) to 
purchase and study the two books by ‘Johnson 
and Commager to be published by Harpers 
next fall. 

3. Urge the officers in every community to 
go to the librarian of the public library and 
ask for the bibliographies, study guides, and 
other printed sources that will be available. 


He also outlined the role of librarians in 
the anniversary program. “Mostly, read the 
ALA Bulletin and watch for specific re- 
quests; also perform the tasks your divi- 
sional officers will ask of you. Above all, 
think about the theme in relation to your 
professional life and let your creative imag- 
ination and competence tell you what to 
do,” Mr. Ellsworth said. 

The following suggestions were made for 
immediate participation by all librarians: 


l. Familiarize yourself thoroughly with the 
aims, objectives and activities of the 75th an- 
niversary program. They are set forth in the 
January 1951 issue of the ALA Bulletin. 

2. Enter the contest. For stimulation and 
suggestions as to the kind of statements wanted, 
see the discussion by Mr. Ellsworth in the 
February 1951 ALA Bulletin. 

3, Tell the reading public about the 75th 
anniversary theme and activities. Bring the 
program to the attention of the readers who 
come to your library. {ALA does not have the 
means to provide special materials for individ- 
uals but the best publicity is that which you 
give in the spoken word and in referring in- 
dividuals to the materials in the Bulletin.) 

4, Promote 75th anniversary cooperation 
among the local branches of the large national 
organizations which are being approached by 
the anniversary committee—Kiwanis, women’s 
clubs, PTA, etc. 

5. Study the resources of your library in 
terms of the 75th anniversary theme and plan 
now for the materials that will be needed for 
the interest which the program is calculated to 
produce. 


REDUCED CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEE FOR STUDENTS 


Library schools whose summer students plan to attend the July 1951 ALA Annual Conference in 
Chicago may write to ALA for information on reduced rates for group registration of students. 
Address Leo M. Weins, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, III. 


News Roundup n 
1951 Midwinter Meeting 


0O- 1500 good-natured librarians ignored the subzero weather to attend business and 
program sessions at the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, January 30-February 3. Approximately 175 meetings were scheduled. 

News of the Executive Board meetings was reported by the executive secretary in his 
“Memo to Members,” February 1951 ALA Bulletin. Reports to Council, presented by the 
president and executive secretary, were also published in that issue. A summary of Council 
action appears in this news roundup, together with accounts of as many other meetings 
as space provides. In some cases information reports were not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the news summary. The balance of this issue has been devoted to papers and 
reports delivered at the Midwinter Meeting, or to articles based on the meetings. Further 
information will appear in the April issue. 

Approximately 900 librarians attended the general meeting held on Friday evening, 
February 2. The program was devoted to a consideration of ALA federal relations and 
plans for the ALA 75th anniversary. Speakers at the meeting were: Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
chairman, ALA 75th Anniversary Committee; Dean Bowman, Industry Operations Bureau, 
National Production Authority; Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg, director, ALA Washington 
Office; J. T. Sanders, legislative counsel, National Grange; and Mrs. Ruth Gagliardo, na- 
tional chairman, Committee on Reading and Library Service, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. L. Quincy Mumford, chairman of the ALA Federal Relations Committee, 
presided. 


ALA Council 


President C, R. Graham’s report to Council, 
“A Call to Service,” was delivered at the first 
meeting of Council on January $1 and pub- 
lished on page 50 of the February ALA Bulle- 
tin. 

Executive Secretary John Mackenzie Cory’s 
report to Council, in which he announced his 
resignation effective Sept. 1, 1951, was also de- 
livered on January 31. The report,. together 
with an Executive Board resolution concerning 
Mr. Cory’s term of service, appears on page 47 
of the February Bulletin. 


Petitions for Affiliation 


The Council approved the following peti- 
tions for affiliation with ALA as chapters: 
Florida State Library Association, Ohio As- 
sociation for School ‘Librarians, Mountain 
Plains Library Association and the Idaho Library 
Association. There is now an ALA chapter in 
every state. 


AASL 


The ALA Executive Secretary announced 
that the American Association of School Li- 
brarians, formerly a section of the Division of 
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Libraries for Children and Young People, had 
been operating as a separate division since 
Jan. 1, 1951. 


Membership 


Tommie Dora Barker, chairman of the ALA 
Membership Committee, presented an account 
of the AE of members of her committee and 
announced that the Association had 20,205 
members as of December 1950. 


Membership Dues 


The report of the Committee on Membership 
Dues and Perquisites (ALA Bulletin, Decem- 
ber 1950, p.452-54) was presented to Council . 
by Ralph T. Esterquest. In general the report 
called for an increase in personal and institu- 
tional membership dues to be earmarked spe- 
cifically for placement service and an ALA 
membership directory. Following a lively dis-. 
cussion the report was rejected and referred to 
the committee for further study and report at 
1951' ALA Conference in July. 


Constitutional Amendments 
At its meeting on February 3 the Council 
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voted amendments to the ALA Constitution 
which, if finally adopted, will result in the fol- 
lowing major changes: 

1. Abolish the office of second vice president. 
and immediate past president. Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee Recommendation 58, ap- 

roved by Council in January 1950 and con- 
fined in July 1950, omitted “second vice presi- 
dent” and “immediate past president.” The 
amendments to the Constitution were therefore 
based on the assumption that failure to mention 
the two offices indicated an intention to abolish 
them. 

2. Extend the term of office of the ALA 
treasurer from one to four years, beginning with 
the year 1952. This recommendation was made 
by the 1950-51 ALA Nominating Committee: 

3. Include members of the Executive Board 
(elected at large) as members of the Council 
with voting power. This action reflects Coun- 
cil’s decision at the 1950 ALA Conference that 
members of the Executive Board continue to be 
elected at large but that they be made voting 
members of the Council. 

4, Provide for preliminary’ consideration of 
the budget by the Council and final approval 
by the Executive Board, Although the Fourth 
ALA Activities Committee proposed that Coun- 
cil be authorized to approve the budget in its 
final form, the Council voted for “preliminary 
consideration” because of the limited time avail- 
able during meetings for the final approval of 
a detailed budget. 

The amendments, to become effective, must 
be approved by Council at the 1951 ALA Con- 
ference and: ratified by members of the As- 
sociation in accordance with Article XII, Sec- 
tion 1 of the Constitution. 


Nominating Committee 


John D. Henderson, chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, presented his committee’s re- 
port as published in the December 1950 ALA 
Bulletin, p. 462-68. The committee also recom- 
mended that the term of the ALA treasurer be 
extended .from one to four years. 


Education for Librarianship 


A progress report on the revision of Mini- 
mum Standards for Library Schools was pre- 
sented for the ALA Board of Education for 
Librarianship by Jack Dalton, a member of 
the board, in the absence of Richard H. Logs- 
don, chairman. Work on the project is ex- 
pected to be continued at a conference to be 
held April 2-4. 


Recruiting Citations 


It was announced to Council that Field En- 
terprises, Inc., Educational Division, will again 
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contribute awards for the most effective recruit- 
ing activities undertaken during (a) 1950 and 
1951 and (b) 1952, and reported to the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship in 1951 
and 1952, 


Resolutions 


Libraries and the National Emergency 


This resolution, proposed by President Gra- 
ham and adopted unanimously by the Council, 
appears on page 51 of the February 1951 ALA 
Bulletin. 


Library Bill of Rights 


“By official action of Council on Feb. 3, 
1951, the Library Bill of Rights shall be in- 
terpreted as applying to all materials and 
media of communication used or collected by 
libraries.” Proposed by the Committee on In- 
tellectual Freedom, endorsed by the Audio- 
Visual Board, and adopted unanimously by 
Council on Feb. 3, 1951. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


On February 3 the Council approved a re- 
solution protesting action taken by the Mayor 
and City Commissioners in discharging the - 
Bartlesville (Okla.) librarian after 30 years of 
service. This resolution was also endorsed by 
the ALA Executive Board. 


Art 


Upon recommendation of the ALA Art Re- 
ference Round Table, Council adopted a resolu- 
tion urging that the President of the United 
States appoint a commission to consider the 
whole question of the governmenť’s relation to 
art, to study existing governmental agencies 
and methods, and to submit recommendations 
for their improvement. 


NEA Policy Statement 


Upon recommendation of the Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom the ALA Council unani- 
mously endorsed a statement drafted recently 
by the NEA’s National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy through Education. This 
statement, “The Public School and the Amer- 
ican Heritage,” underlines the necessity for 
freedom of ideas and freedom of access to in- 
formation. It was patterned after the ALA 
Library Bill of Rights. . 


Scarsdale, New York, Censorship 


R. D. Rogers, chairman of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, reported on the situation 
in Scarsdale, N.Y., where attempts have been 
made to purge school libraries of “subversive” 
literature. 
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Chicago Library Club 


At the close of the Midwinter Meeting a 
resolution was adopted thanking the Chicago 
Library Club for its hospitality in providing 
square dancing on Thursday and Friday eve- 
nings, February ] and 2, 


Finance Committee 


John D. Henderson, being nominated by 
President Graham, was elected by Council to 
serve as a member of the ALA Finance Com- 
mittee. 


Committees and Boards 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan presented the report of 
the Committee on Boards and Committees (see 
this issue of the Bulletin, p. 104). All recom- 
mendations of the committee were approved by 
Council. 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom 

A report of the year’s activities of the com- 
mittee was presented by R. D. Rogers, chair- 
man. As a result a number of resolutions were 
passed protesting actions of censorship. (See 
section on “Resolutions” in the Council news, 
this issue.) 


Honorary Memberships 
Honorary ALA membership was approved 


by Council for William Warner Bishop, Robert 
MacDonald Lester and Louis Round Wilson. 


Salary Standards — 


Revised minimum library salary standards, 
adding 12.3 per cent to the scale adopted in 
1948, were approved by Council upon recom- 
mendation of the ALA Board on Personnel 
Administration. The new scale appears in this 
issue of the Bulletin, p. 102. 


Discontinuance of Divisions 


The Library Extension Division, Trustees 
Division and the old Division of Public Li- 
braries, having merged to form the new Public 
Libraries Division, were officially dissolved by 
Council pending the second and final vote by 
Council at the July 1951 annual conference. 


Midwinter Meeting 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan presented an informa- 
tion report of the Midwinter Meetings Com- 
mittee. The committee agreed that further 
study was needed before a recommendation 
could be made. As approved by the Execu- 
tive Board, the next ALA Midwinter Meeting 
will be held in Chicago at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Jan. 29-Feb. 3, 1952. 


Divisions 


American Association of- 
School Librarians 


At the Midwinter Meeting the American As- 
sociation of School Librarians, with Mrs. Mar- 
aret K. Walraven as its president, met for the 
frst time as a division. Its membership as of 
Jan. 1, 1951, was 2703. It has 11 ALA Coun- 
ciJors. 

The draft of the AASL constitution was dis- 
cussed, will be further developed in the light 
of Midwinter discussions, and will be sent to 
all AASL Councilors for consideration at spring 
school library meetings. The final draft of 
the constitution will appear in print, before the 
1951 ALA Conference in July, at which time 
a vote will be taken. 

Mildred Batchelder was invited to become 
acting executive secretary for the new division 
for the current fiscal year and will spend ap- 
proximately half-time in that capacity. 

A proposal, for assistance in an intensive 
campaign to add large numbers of school li- 
brarians to ALA and AASL membership, was 
considered by the AASL Board and will be 


further revised before presentation to the ALA 
Budget Committee in late spring. 

Top of the News will continue for the two 
spring issues as the combined publication of 
the AASL and the Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People. (See report of 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, this issue.) 


ACRL 
General Session 


At the general session of ACRL approxi- 
mately 600 members approved unanimously 
the Powis resolution, presented, by Law- 
rence S. Thompson, director of libraries, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington: “RESOLVED, 
That the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries deplores the tendency to discontinue 
the publication of significant reference and re- 
search tools issued by the -United States Gov- 
ernment, that it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that it is an essential duty of a democratic 
government to make readily available to its 
citizens all information pertaining to the opera- 
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tion of its various agencies (excepting that 
which must be kept secret for national security), 
and that the representative of the American 
Library Association in Washington be requested 
to be alert to combat such trends in every 
possible way.” 

Following the principal address by Dr. Rob- 
ert M. Lester, secretary, Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, a short report on current de- 
velopments in ACRL was given by Arthur T. 
Hamlin, executive secretary. The increased 
dues proposed by the ALA Committee on Mem- 
bership Dues and Perquisites were discussed. 

The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by its chairman, Edmon Low, 
librarian, Oklahoma A & M College, Stillwater. 
Nominees for vice president (president-elect) 
were David Clift, associate librarian, Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Conn., and Robert W. 
Severance, librarian, Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. Nominated for director-at-large were 
Julian S. Fowler, librarian, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio, and Stanley L. West, director, 
University of Florida Libraries, Gainesville. 
The committee’s full report will be printed in 
the April College and Research Libraries. Mr. 
Low outlined briefly the machinery for adding 
nominees to the slate. 


Board of Directors 


Among the more important actions taken by 
the ACRL Board of Directors at its several 
meetings were: 

1. The Executive Board of the American Li- 
brary Association is requested to consider what 
changes in the present organization of the 
ALA would be necessary to enable the ALA 
to become the central federation of a group of 
truly autonomous library associations in which 
the specialized library associations not now 
affiliated with the ALA would find it possible 
to participate. 

2. Present College and Research Libraries 
gift subscriptions to 85 foreign libraries were 
approved for continuance. . 

3. Support was voted to the American As- 
sociation of Museums in its inquiries regarding 
the possibility of securing funds from the 
Civilian Defense Administration for the erec- 
tion of shelters to protect cultural treasures 
in the event of bomb attack. 

4, A report of the Committee on Free Dis- 
tribution of College and Research Libraries 
was approved. This action commits the as- 
sociation to free distribution of its journal to 
all members paying $5.00 or more ALA dues. 
Such free distribution will not begin until April 
or July 1952 and is contingent on some further 
fact-finding regarding potential advertising 
revenue. A ae Sa shortage might conceivably 
make it impossible to carry out this action. 


5. It was the feeling of the board that the 
Report of the ALA Committee on Membership 
Dues and Perquisites should be opposed as 
presented and that there should be particular 
opposition to the principle of earmarking funds. 
Without taking a positive stand on an alterna- . 
tive proposal, the board voted to suggest that 
the ALA Council again refer the matter to an 
appropriate ALA committee. 


Membership Committee 


At a meeting of the ACRL Membership Com- 
mittee state chairmen were asked to report the 
needs and attitudes of their areas to the Head- 
quarters office, and to inform Headquarters of 
needs for membership blanks. Emphasis was 
placed on the usefulness of ACRL chapters 
and of promotional fliers for membership. 


Research Planning Committee 


At the first meeting of the ACRL Research 
Planning Committee initial discussion centered 
on the responsibilities of the group and best 
methods of procedure. Ralph Shaw presented 
the need for drawing together the known. data 
on library problems which would in turn 
identify areas to be worked. There was felt to 
be need for a pilot project. It was finally 
voted that Forrest F. Carhart, assistant direc- 
tor, University of Denver Libraries, should con- 
duct such a study of circulation methods and 
procedures. It was likewise voted to encourage 
a study of the cost and effectiveness of various 
methods of reproducing catalog cards with 
special attention to formulas for the costs of 
various methods and their breaking, or effi- 
ciency points. This need is to-be discussed 
with the Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion. The ACRL Board of Directors authorized 
the committee to seek funds to finance a con- 
ference of several days’ duration on the present 
state of research in college and reference li- 
brary problems and needs for the future. 


Sections 

Program meetings were held by all sections 
of ACRL. At the University Libraries Sec- 
tion Lawrence S. Thompson spoke briefly on 
the increasing cost of Chemical Abstracts and 
A. F. Kuhlman discussed the proposed in- 
creases in ALA dues. Members of the Refer- 
ence Librarians Section voted to change the 
status of the Joint Committee on the Reproduc- 
tion of Bibliographical and Reference Works 
to that of a standing committee. 


Cataloging and Classification Division 

In addition to program meetings the Divi- 
sion of Cataloging and Classification held a 
business meeting to approve changes in the by- 
laws and to discuss further the functions and 
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appointment of a board on cataloging. policy 
and practice which the DCC Executive Board 
was authorized to establish at the Cleveland 
Conference. ` A recruiting pamphlet, recently 
published, was displayed at the meeting. Plans 
for distribution will be announced in fhe April 
ALA Bulletin. 

The Mountain-Plains Regional Group of 
Catalogers was accepted as an affiliate of the 
division. 


Division of Libraries For Children 
and Young People 


At the request of the Board of Directors, 
Mae Graham {who was elected 1950-51 divi- 
sion president as an AASL representative) 
agreed to complete her term of office. The 
division has a membership of 2631 as of Dec. 
31, 1950, and has 11 ALA Councilors. 

Mildred Batchelder was asked to continue to 
serve as executive secretary. Approximately 
half time will be given to this division assign- 
ment. 

By board action, $600 of the current division 
balance in its fund from special projects—royal- 
ties from records, sale of publications, etc.— 
was divided between AASL, CLA and AYPL. 
AASL receives $300, CLA $200, and AYPL 
$100. Division of funds was based on mem- 
bership of the groups. 

The division board voted to have its funds 
handled and its books kept by the ALA Ac- 
counting Office for a monthly fee. Both will 
review this arrangement in August. 

Top of the News will continue for the two 
spring issues as the combined publication of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People and the AASL. Marian Young, Detroit 
Public Library, heads a committee to study 
future plans for the division publication. Econ- 
omies in format will be studied intensively. 
Current Top of the News expenditures make 
up 43 per cent of the total amount received in 
allotments from ALA. Thus funds for sections 
and for special projects are much too limited, 

The executive committees of the Children’s 
Library Association and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians voted to recom- 
mend to their associations that for the present 
they remain together in the Division of Li- 
braries for Children and Young People. 


Children’s Library Association 


The Children’s Library Association, under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Hewitt, has established 
two significant committees as a follow-up of 
the Public Library Inquiry. The first, under 
Miriam Wessel, Detroit Public Library, will 
study the status of the children’s librarian. 
The second, under Elizabeth Burr, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, will seek ways to 


aid small libraries without children’s librarians 
in their selection of materials and in their li- 
brary programs for serving children. 


Association of Young People’s Librarians 


The Association of Young People’s Librarians 
announced that Grace Slocum, Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, is. the new vice chairman of 
AYPL, replacing Hannah Hunt who has gone 
to Japan as the children’s and young people’s 
library specialist on the staff of the new li- 
brary school, 


Library Extension Division 


This division, now merged with the Trustees 
Division and old Division of Public Libraries 
to form the new Public Libraries Division, was 
officially discontinued by the ALA Council by 
action taken on February 3 pending the second 
and final vote by council at the July 1951 annual 
conference, 


Bookmobile Standards Committee 


Publication of the final report of this com- 
mittee was announced (see “ALA News,” this 
issue). It was the consensus of those present 
that a source of publication was needed to 
discuss such matters as service standards and 
the problems of those libraries providing or 
considering the provision of bookmobile service. 


Public Libraries Division (New) 


At the ALA Midwinter Meeting plans for 
achieving the merger of the Library Extension, 
Pulic Libraries and Trustees Divisions to form 
the new Public Libraries Division proceeded 
according to schedule. 

Edward J. A. Fahey, Helen M. Harris, and 
Eleanor Plain were elected by the Temporary 
Board of Directors to serve as chairman, vice 
chairman and secretary-treasurer of the new 
division until the new by-laws have been 
adopted and the new officers elected for. the 
fiscal year 1951-52. The temporary board also 
secured a Nominating Committee to prepare a 
list of candidates for the offices listed in the 
proposed by-laws. The committee includes 
Anne H. Farrington, Alice L. Jewett, Thomas 
J. Porro, Ralph A. Ulveling and Sallie J. Far- 
rell, chairman. 

The board arranged with the boards of the 
merging divisions for the financing of the 
activities of the new division until Aug. 31, 
1951, when it will begin to receive its com- 
bined dues allotments from ALA. 

At an open business meeting on January 31 
the proposed by-laws of the new division were 
presented for final discussion and amendment 
before being submitted to the combined mem- 
bership of the merging divisions for a mail vote. 
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On February 3 the ALA Council took its first division would automatically go out of existence 


vote to discontinue the three merging divisions. 
It plans to take the second and final vote at 
the annual conference in July 1951. 


Division of Public Libraries (Old) 


The old Division of Public Libraries, which 
merged with the Library Extension and Trus- 
tees Divisions to form the new Public Libraries 
Division, was officially discontinued by Coun- 
cil at the Midwinter Meeting pending the second 
and final vote by council at the July 1951 an- 
nual conference. 

The executive board of the old division voted 
that the group should not consider petitioning 
for section status under the new division. This 
motion was passed because of the feeling that 
the organization should be kept in a fluid state 
at this time and that a large number of sections 
should not be formed. 

It was announced that sections of the old 


after the 1951 ALA Conference and that it 
would be necessary for each section to decide 
by that time whether or not it wished to con- 
tinue. 

The group considered the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations’ proposed plan for 
federation and reaffirmed its stand, taken at the 
1950 ALA Conference, to oppose the formation 
of any federation of library associations which 
would weaken a strong ALA. 


Trustees Division 
This division, now merged with the Library 
Extension Division and old Division of Public 
Libraries to form the new Public Libraries 


_ Division, was officially discontinued by the ALA 


Council by action taken on February 3 pending 
the second and final vote by Council at the July 
1951 annual conference. | 


Committees, Boards and Round Tables 


Acquisition Department Heads of 
Research Libraries Round Table 


At the business meeting of the round table 
a discussion was held on the need for the or- 
ganization of a formal body within the ALA 
to be responsible for all phases of acquisitions. 
It was the sense of the meeting that a general 
acquisitions group, to coordinate work of other 
related groups in an effort to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, would be desirable. This decision 
is to be reported to Francis St.John, chairman 
of the ALA Book Acquisitions Committee, for 
consideration by members of the committee. 


Adult Education Board 


The Adult Education Board held a precon- 
ference meeting on January 29 to review cur- 
rent projects. Mrs. Florence Craig was au- 
thorized to proceed with a questionnaire on 
adult education activities in public libraries 
as a basis for articles in professional periodicals. 
The board received a progress report from 
Walter Stone reviewing the data already col- 
lected from library schools on research in adult 
education during the past five years and made 
tentative plans for publishing a list of such 
research studies. | 

A general group services project, patterned 
on the successful film project, was approved 
and a request will be made for foundation 
funds. Other ideas for adult education projects 
for which foundation funds might be requested 
were also discussed. The board voted to assist 
in informing librarians of the 1951 program of 


the Aspen (Colo.) Institute for Humanistic 
Studies. 

The Adult Education Board considered again 
its relationship to other ALA boards and com- 
mittees, to the Adult Education Section of the 
Public Libraries Division, to the new National 
Association of Adult Educators and to the 
Joint Commission for the Study of Adult Edu- 
cation. Edmon Low was appointed to serve, 
with Mrs. Florence Craig, as the board's repre- 
sentative on the joint commission. 


Audio-Visual Board 


The Audio-Visual Board, meeting five times 
during Midwinter, tabled a resolution on union 
projectionists pending further investigation, ap- 
proved for use and publication a revised state- 
ment on a policy for sponsored films in public’ 
libraries, and endorsed a proposed project in the 
teaching of audio-visual materials in a specific 
library school to be announced later. The 
Baad also met with three officials of the Li- 
brary of Congress to discuss ways and means 
of supplying copy for film catalog cards, policy 
on subject cataloging, and distribution and 
potential market for LC film catalog cards. 
Considerable progress was made, and announce- 
ments will be made as the plans progress. 


Editorial Committee 


Two manuscripts were approved for ALA 
publication, one by William Jesse on shelf 
work and the second edited by Herbert Goldhor 
on-retirement provisions for librarians. 
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Four new projects were approved with minor 
suggestions for revision of the outlines sub- 
mitted. They were a pamphlet on charging 
systems, a subject index to drama in English, 
a pamphlet on public library service to labor 
groups and an index to vocational fiction for 


young people. 
Action was taken on a total of 24 projects. 


Education for Librarianship 
Joint Meeting 


An open meeting on January 31 was spon- 
sored by the Association of American Library 
Schools, Library Education Division and Board 
of Education for Librarianship. Harriet D. 
MacPherson, president, Library Education 
Division, presided and introduced Richard H. 
Logsdon, chairman, Board of Education for 
Librarianship, who described briefly the board’s 
progress in revising the Minimum Require- 
ments for Library Schools, with the assistance 
of subcommittees appointed jointly with the 
other two groups. The chairman of the sub- 
committees presented tentative reports drafted 
during intensive work sessions held January 28 
and 29, 

Wayne Shirley, president, AALS, presided 
during the period of discussion. Considerable 
interest was expressed among those present in 
obtaining copies of the reports as presented. 
Jt was announced that a distribution would be 
made shortly after the Midwinter Meeting and 
that all interested in obtaining copies should 
write to Anita Hostetter, secretary, Board of 
Education for Librarianship, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Friends of Libraries Committee 


The ALA Friends of Libraries Committee 
reviewed the manuscripts of the revised edi- 
tions of the college and public library promo- 
tional manuals, Friends of the Library Groups. 
The college library manual was referred to a 
subcommittee for further revision; .the public 
library manual was accepted for final editing 
and publication. 

The Friends of Libraries Committee also 
discussed the desirability of the formation of 
a national “friends of the library” organization. 


Library Legislation Committee 


At the Midwinter Meeting the Library 
Legislation Committee met with Ralph Dunbar 
and Helen A. Ridgway to discuss the collection, 
summary, servicing and publication of library 
laws. It was decided that the ALA Public Li- 
brary Executive Office should continue to col- 
lect and summarize such laws during the cur- 
rent legislative session with whatever help the 


individual committee members could give. 
Mr. Dunbar was asked to renew his efforts to 
work out a cooperative arrangement between 
the U.S. Office of Education, the Library of 
Congress and the ALA in collecting and analyz- 
ing library laws. 

It was tentatively agreed that up-to-date 
compilations of library laws on special subjects 
such as certification, state aid, library board 
members, county and regional libraries, etc. 
were more urgently needed and more financi- 
ally feasible than a complete revision of the 
general volume on American Library Laws 
published by the ALA in 1943. 


Library Service to Labor Groups 
Joint Committee 


Hy Fish, assistant director of the Labor Edu- 
cation Division, Roosevelt College, Chicago, 
acted as resource person at an informal discus- 
sion meeting to consider problems arising in li- 
brary service to labor groups. Mr. Fish ex- 
pressed need for continuous work with labor 
officials because of his belief that union mem- 
bers can be reached only through their lead- 
ers. 


NEA-ALA Joint Committee 


The Joint Committee of the NEA and ALA, 
under the chairmanship of Sara Krentzman, 
met at the Edgewater Beach Hotel on Febru- 
ary 4 and 5. The committee completed work 
on materials which will appear as articles or 
folders on school library quarters, on freedom 
of information in a democracy, and on aids in 
the selection of materials. The ALA Council 
acted on February 8, broadening the scope of 
the committee to “explore problems of mutual 
interest and relationships in the fields of li- 
brary service and education and to make 
recommendations to appropriate committees in 
the two associations.” 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


A survey among member organizations of 
SORT will be conducted this spring on in- 
surance and retirement plans. The survey will 
attempt to amplify findings in Economic Status 
of Library Personnel, prepared by the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Results of the survey will be discussed at the 
1951 ALA Conference. 

The Steering Committee also recommended 
that state SORT programs be continued in 
1951; ‘that the SORT bulletin index be con- 
tinued; that a committee be appointed to re- 
vise the constitution of the round table; and 
that a scrapbook of SORT publicity material be 
started, . 


Library Service Bill 


Mrs. MARGIE SORNSON MALMBERG 


HE PROBLEM testing our leadership to- 
To can be summarized in one word; 
“uncertainty.” Decisions made by Wash- 
ington officials must be geared to the un- 
known plans of our enemies. There seems 
to be one point of agreement in Washing- 
ton, however, which is that the United 
States must face an emergency for a mini- 
mum of 15 to 20 years. With this in mind, 
our national leaders are keenly aware of the 
needs of education during the crisis. They 
feel that our educational institutions can- 
not maintain the status quo for 15 to 20 
years. They must go forward or slip back- 
ward. The losses suffered in a generation 
of neglect could not be surmounted for 
many generations to come. 

The Federal Relations Committee feels 
a responsibility to present the needs of 
libraries to Congressmen and government 
officials. It is for others to decide the im- 
portance of those needs in relation to the 
total national picture. 

After the three-vote defeat of the Library 
Demonstration Bill on Mar. 9, 1950, the 
ALA Federal Relations Committee decided 
to study the defeat and profit from experience 
in planning for the future. In April the 
Committee met in Washington for a two- 
day planning and discussion session with 
representatives of several organizations, gov- 
ernment agencies, interested ALA divisions 
and Headquarters staff members. Later on 
a questionnaire was sent to all state agen- 
cies, presidents of state associations, and 
state coordinators asking what was wanted 
and needed in terms of federal legislation 
to accelerate state programs. Simultane- 
ously, both friends and opponents in Wash- 
ington were consulted as to the political 
feasibility of certain proposals. As a result 
of this study, the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee presented a group of principles to 
the ALA Council at Cleveland. They were 
accepted and serve as the basis for the new 


Mrs. Malmberg is director of the ALA Washington Office, 


library service bill which specifies that: 

l. The state library extension agency 
shall use the funds to promote library serv- 
ice according to the pattern most suitable, 
using such tools as demonstrations; regional 
offices of state agencies; personnel; book 
stocks; scholarships. 

2. There shall be variable matching 
grants. 

3. The legislation shall be terminal. 

4, Services may be extended to an area 
from an existing library, if desirable. 

Although ALA standards were not writ- 
ten into the bill, it has been assumed that 
they will form the basis for policy considera- 
tions. 

The library service bill will enable the ap- 
propriation of ten million dollars a year for 
five years to be available to states submitting 
a plan to the U.S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. The state agency’s plan, which will 
undoubtedly be developed with the coopera- 
tion of the state library association, may be 
as varied as the needs of the state. The state 
agency will have freedom of action provided 
it spends the appropriation as designated, 
does not cut its own appropriation, and does 
not direct its funds to other channels. 

A state unable to take advantage of funds 
immediately will have until the end of the 
succeeding fiscal year to do so. This allows 
states not having annual legislative sessions 
to take full advantage of the program. A 
state can graduate its contribution as it is 
able to implement its program. There 
seems to'be no way to define new money 
and present appropriations for state library 
extension service, or those state library ap- 
propriations not spent for law libraries, 
legislative reference service, or archives, 


can be counted as a basis for matching 
funds. 


Allotment and Payment 
The formula for the distribution of funds 
is based upon these three factors: 
1. An initial allotment of $40,000 to each 
state (to be available on a matching basis). 
2. Out of the remaining funds, a maxi- 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


mum allotment to each state based upon the 
ratio of the rural population of the state to 
the total rural population. 

3. An equalization factor using the ratio 
of the ner capita income of each state to the 
per capita income of the continental United 
States. This ratio determines what per- 
centage of the total funds expended under 
the bill will be contributed by the state and 
federal governments respectively. The 
federal share shall never be more than 75 
per cent or less than 25 per cent. 

While initial plans called for introducing 
the library service bill in January, delay was 
deliberate because of the advice of our 
Congressional friends. We have worked to 
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have libraries included among the commun- 
ities facilities in H.R. 1272 and S. 349, the 
Housing and Community Facilities Bill. 
We realized that inclusion would strengthen 
our general position for it would not only be 
a recognition of the role of the library in 
the community but would provide urgent 
relief to libraries in areas impacted by mili- 
tary or defense installations, and now unable 
to meet new demands. If libraries had not 


‘been included it would have meant that 


our legislation would have to be directed 
in part to meet those needs rather than 
to emphasize rural areas. 

Brochures on the Library Service Bill will 
be available in the near future. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


HIS INDEX is compiled by the University of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
T based on monthly circulation reports from 41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United States public libraries in cities of over 25,000 
(1940) population. Each index value is the median of the 41 libraries’ percentages found 
when their current circulation figure is divided by their own circulation figure for 1939 


(or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table I 


Annual Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1939-50 (1939 =100) 





1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 

Index Value 100 | 98 90 80 75 75 75 76 76 76 82 85 
Per cent Juvenile 33 | 31 | 34 | 36 | 36 | -38 | 38 | 38 | 42 | 42 | 45 | 44 
Per cent Adult 

Fiction 46 | 48 | 44 | 43 | 42 | 40 | 40 | 39 | 35 34 | 32 | 31 
Per cent Adult 

Nonfiction 21 21 22 21 22 22 22 23 23 24 23 25 

Table II 


Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 
1949 to Date (Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100) 


1949 1950 
Jan . Apr. July Oct Jan Apr. July Oct. 
Mar June Sept. Dec Mar June Sept Dec 
Index Vale 83 84 86 89 88 88 83 86 
Per cent Juvenile 44 46 39 47 44 47 39 45 
Per cent Adult 
Fiction 31 31 38 30 31 29 37 30 
Per cent Adult 
Nonfiction 25 23 23 


23 25 24 24 | 25, 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from only 38 to 40 libraries, since not all 41 


libraries are able to supply all the needed data. 


Minimum Library Salary Standards 
for 1951 


Adopted by the ALA Council, Feb. 3, 1951 


Showing Base Rates, Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedules for 1951 


Base Rates! COLA Schedule Secs 
Permanent Rates Recommended Cent Mita erace 
Pay Scale for 1951 ncrease ncrements 
——_—_——_ —__—_—_— 5 oR te 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum “2256 nare Monthly Annual 
Grade Step 1 Step 5 Step 1 Step 5 for 1951 Number Amount Amount 
Professtonal Service 
1 $ 2100 $ 2580 $ 3057 $ 3537 45.6 4 $10 .00 $120 
2 2460 3060 3581 4181 45.6 4 12.50 150 
3 2910 3630 4236 4956 45.6 4 15.00 180 
4 3450 4290 4909 5749 42.3 4 17.50 210 
5 4080 5040 5805 6765 42.3 4 20.00 240 
6 4800 6000 6590 7790 37.3 “4 25.00 300 
7 5700 7380 7826 9266 37.3 4 35.00 360 
8 6960 9300 9208 11,608 32.3 4, 50.00 600 
9 8760 11,880 11,151 14,271 27.3 4 65.00 780 
10 11,100 14,700 14,130 17,730 27.3 4 75.00 900 
l Subprofessional Service 
1 1620 1860 2358 2598 45.6 4 5.00 60 
2 1800 2040 2620 2860 45.6 4, 5.00 60 
Clerical Service 
1 1350 14702 1965 20852 45.6 2 5.00 60 
2 1470 15902 2140 2260? 45.6 2 5.00 60 
3 1650 1890 2402 2642 45.6 4 5.00 60 
-4 1830 2070 2664 2904 45.6 4 5.00 60 
5 2010 2490 2926 3406 45.6 4 10.00 120 
6 2370 2850 3450 3930 45.6 4 10.00 120 


! These rates, geared to a ‘Cost-of-Living Index” of 100 (1935-39 average), were adopted by the 
ALA Council on June 21, 1946, as the “Revised Minimum Salary Schedules for Classification and 
Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libraries and Classification and Pay Plans for Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education.” 

* The first two clerical grades were originally established as 3-step rather than 5-step ranges. This 
pattern has been retained in the COLA Schedule. 


Explanatory Notes 
On 1951 Minimum Library Salary Standards 


Davin H. CLIFT, CHAIRMAN 
ALA Boarp on PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Minimum Library Salary Standards for 
1948, adopted by the ALA Council, in- 
cluded a cost-of-living feature in the mini- 
mum cost-of-living-adjusted salary schedules. 
In presenting these cost-of-living-adjusted 
schedules to the ALA Council, the ALA 
Board on Personne] Administration did so 
with the expressed intention of recommend- 


ing future adjustments as living costs 
changed, 

Living costs for the country as a whole 
have increased an additional 12.3 per cent 
over the 100 per cent of 1935-39 in the 
three-year period (October 1947 index, 
163.8 per cent; October 1950 index, 176.1 
per cent). 
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THE WAGE FREEZE AND ITS EFFECT 


The board, therefore, proposed that the 
ALA Council adopt at the 1951 Midwinter 
Meeting revised minimum cost-of-living-ad- 
justed salary schedules which add 12.3 per 
cent to the sliding scale of percentages 
adopted in January 1948. Thus, to the base 
rates ($2100, etc.) which were geared to the 
cost-of-living index of 100 would be added 
45.6 per cent, 42.3 per cent, 37.3 per cent, 
32.3 per cent, and 27.3 per cent, with the 
highest percentage, 45.6 per cent, for the 
lowest grades and graduated down to 27.3 
per cent for the highest grades. 

The minimum  cost-of-living-adjusted 
salary schedules of 1948 did not reflect the 
total increase in living costs of 68.8 per cent 
but only a sliding scale of percentages: 33.3 
per cent, 30 per cent, 25 per cent, 20 per 


The Wage Freeze 
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cent, and 15 per cent, As of October 1950 
they are actually 42.8 per cent, 46.1 per 
cent, 51.1 per cent, 56.1 per cent, and 61.1 
per cent below the 76.1 per cent increase 
in living costs for the country as a whole. 

The increase upward of 12.8 per cent, 
therefore, seems justified in order to retain 
the same percentage relationship to living 
costs at present. 

The board, therefore, proposed that the 
members of the ALA Council adopt the 
Cost-of-Living-Adjusted Schedule Rates 
Recommended for 1951 for Classification 
and Pay Plans for Municipal Public Libra- 
ries and Classification and Pay Plans for 
Libraries in Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion, which figures appear in columns 4, 5, 
and 6 of the table on page 102. 


And Its Effect on Salaries of Library Employees 


fi se ALA Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration is fully cognizant of the Federal 
Government’s desire to stop further inflation 
and to provide further measures whereby 
prices and wages may be controlled within 
a framework which will be equitable to all 
the various segments of the citizenry. 

The early announcements of the wage 


freeze pointed out that after policies and. 


procedures were determined, some provi- 
sions would be made to rectify the inequities 
resulting from the blanket wage freeze. 
The ALA Board on Personnel Administra- 
tion therefore suggests to librarians and 
library boards the following points which 
may guide them when seeking equitable 
salary adjustments for library employees. 

1. It is probable that federal, state, 
county and municipal employees will be 
exempted from wage controls, 

2. Other libraries will need to consult 
the local federal wage stabilization office 
before making salary increases. 

3. Libraries which already have salary 
schedules which provide minimums, maxi- 
mums and increments for the various classes 
of positions may be permitted to continue to 
grant increments and make necessary re- 
classifications and promotions within the 


framework of the salary schedule as was | 


the case during World War II. 

4, Institutions which have not increased 
their basic (minimum) wage for each class of 
position by 10 per cent since January 1950 
may be permitted to make such adjustments. 

5. Library employees’ salaries, like those 
of other professional and white collar 
groups, have not been increased to reflect 
the rising costs of living as has been the 
case in wages for those in many industries 
and businesses. Library administrators and 
boards, therefore, should not hesitate to re- 
quest their local federal wage stabilization 
administrators to grant them permission to 
adjust library employees’ salaries upward so 
that the inequities of the blanket wage 
freeze will not continue to affect the library 
profession adversely. 

6. The cost-of-living-adjusted schedule 
rates for 1951 ` recommended by the ALA 
Board on Personnel Administration and 
adopted by the ALA Council on February 3, 
1951 provide librarians with a basic frame- 
work on salary schedules for the country as 
a whole for 1951. As these are minimum 
schedules and reflect rising costs nationally, 
libraries in areas where the cost of living is 
above the national level should adjust sala- 
ties to include the local area percentage in- 
crease, 


ALA Committee Functions 


T THE Midwinter Meeting the ALA Com- 
mittee on Boards and Committees 
made a number of recommendations rela- 
tive to the definition of duties of certain 
ALA committees. These recommendations 


were approved by the Council on February 
3, 1951. 


Recently Established Committees 


Duties of the following committees, recently 
established, were defined for the first time and 
approved by the Council: 


Far Eastern Association and ALA 
Joint Committee 


To consist of seven members, three of whom 
are appointed by the ALA, three by FEA and 
one (the secretary) to be elected by the ap- 
pointed members with the approval of ALA 
and FEA. Chairman elected by the commit- 
tee. 

To aid in the development and use of 
Oriental libraries in, the United States and 
abroad. 


Geographic Organization 
To study ALA relations with state and re- 
oe library associations with particular re- 
erence to Recommendations 18 to 81 and 
Recommendation 50 of the Fourth ALA Activi- 
ties Committee and to report to the Council 


not later than the Annual Conference in July 
1951, 


Membership Dues and Perquisites 


To study the question of ALA membership 
dues and perquisites with particular reference 
to Recommendation 77 of the Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee and to report to the Coun- 
cil, 


Midwinter Meetings 


To review and study the whole matter of 
Midwinter Meetings and to report to the Ex- 
ecutive Board. i 


Regional Conferences 1949, Evaluation of 


To assess and evaluate the 1949 regional con- 
ferences, to report on the advantages and dis- 
advantages, to get an expression of opinion 
from the state associations, and to submit its 
report to the Executive Board. 


Relations with Publishers 


To provide liaison with the American Book 
Publishers Council; to discuss common prob- 


lems and ways of cooperation; to channel ap- 
propriate information to other ALA commit- 
tees and to the membership at large and to 
recommend action to the ALA Executive -Board 
and Council. 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of ALA 


To make recommendations for the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the ALA. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 


To outline a proposal for a study of state 
library agencies as a basis for setting stand- 
ards and strengthening services; to include rep- 
resentatives of the Library Extension Division 
and the 'Library Extension Board of the ALA, 
and to invite the participation of the National 
Association of State Libraries. 


Changes in Organization and 
Definition of Duties 


Library Architecture and Building Planning 


To consist of a chairman and an architect, 
each of whom to be appointed; the chairman 
of the Building Committees of each of the divi- 
sions; and the chairman of the Committee on 
Library Equipment and Appliances. 

To gather and to make available informa- 
tion on the related problems of architecture 
and building planning for libraries, including 
special Bera of furniture and equipment, 
lighting, color, and ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the Building 
Committees of the divisions and to represent 
the ALA in general matters. 


Library Equipment and Appliances 

To gather and to make available information 
on library equipment and appliances and to 
suggest the invention and manufacture of new 
equipment needed by libraries, and related 
activities. The chairman to be a member of 
the Committee on Library Architecture and 
Building Planning. 


NEA-ALA Joint Committee 


Members appointed for five-year terms. 
Chairman elected by members. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. 


Council Credentials 


The present functions read as follows: “To 
consider problems of Council membership as 
they arise in connection with representatives 
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LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE 


in attendance at meetings of the Council; to 
report to Council in cases when the recom- 
mendation of the committee is disputed; to 
determine by lot the terms of members of the 
Council elected for indeterminate terms as pro- 
vided by By-Laws, Article IV, Section I.” 

It was recommended and approved that the 
last phrase, “to determine by lot the terms of 
members of the Council elected for indetermi- 
nate terms as provided by By-Laws, Article IV, 
Section I,” be deleted. It is no longer neces- 
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sary to determine by lot the terms of members 
of Council and the By-Laws have so been re- 
vised, 


Board Discontinued 


Council approved the Library Extension 
Board’s recommendation that it be discontinued 
and that the functions it normally encompasses 
be transferred to the Library Extension Divi- 
sion and in turn to the new Public Libraries 
Division. 


GOVERNMENT RULINGS ON LIBRARY CONSTRUCTION 
AND MAINTENANCE 


A number of inguiries have been received 
by the ALA Washington Office regarding 
library building construction and main- 
tenance. 

The National Production Authority Con- 
struction Order M-4, issued in January, pro- 
hibits certain types of building construction. 
Library buildings were specifically elimi- 
nated from the restricted list, 

Although there are no restrictions on Hi- 
brary building construction, in process or 
proposed, libraries do not have a special 
priority rating. With the exception of pri- 
ority ratings for military needs, the NPA 
has not so far established ratings giving one 
nondefense group an advantage over an- 
other. The NPA does not anticipate a na- 
tional shortage of most building materials, 
including steel. Some local shortages exist, 
however, and the situation is expected to 


continue for several months. 

On February 27 the National Production 
Authority issued an order permitting busi- 
ness concerns and other institutions, includ- 
ing libraries, to secure materials needed to 
keep plants and facilities in operating condi- 
tion. Libraries may apply the rating “DO- 
97” to orders for maintenance repair and 
operating supplies without individual author- 
ization by NPA. The rating is equal to all 
defense order ratings. It is intended for 
maintenance and repair only, and does not 
apply to the purchase of major capital items. 
No one is required to use the rating but if it 
is used the purchaser is bound by the follow- 
ing limitation: Purchases under the rating 
are limited in any one calendar quarter to 
one-fourth of the dollar purchases for main- 
tenance, repair and operating purposes in 
1950. 


MICHIGAN STATE LIBRARY DAMAGED 


The Michigan State Library, Lansing, was 
extensively damaged by water and smoke 
in a $4,500,000 fire which razed the two top 
floors of the State Office Building on Febru- 
ary 8. Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, librarian and 
ALA president-elect, said that tons of water 
poured down the book stacks. Harold 
Brigham, librarian of the Indiana State Li- 
brary, and Alvin W. Kremer, keeper of the 
collections of the Library of Congress, were 
in Lansing to assist in directing salvage oper- 


ations soon after the fire. 

On February 22 it was reported that 
30,000 water-soaked books had been moved 
to the Boy’s Vocational Field House, Lan- 
sing, for drying. As of the same date ap- 
proximately 25,000 books had been dis- 
carded. The popular collection (traveling 
library and children’s books) was totally de- 
stroyed by water. 

A report describing the salvage operation 
is in progress. 


Notable Books of 1950 


N CONTINUANCE of a popular annual custom, this list was prepared for publication under 

the sponsorship of the American Library Association’s Division of Public Libraries. It 
was compiled by Gertrude E, Gscheidle, director, Chicago Public Library, and a committee 
of librarians from that library. Nominations of titles, however, were made by dozens of 
public library staffs in many parts of the U.S. These suggestions were tabulated, organized 
and winnowed by Miss Gscheidle and her committee until the final list was achieved. 

The compilers of this list were bound to select books published in the United States in 
1950, written in English for adult readers. Books selected were to be “genuinely meritori- 
ous in terms of literary excellence, factual correctness, sincerity and honesty of presentation, 
and value and interest to readers.” Books that were solely for diversional reading and 
those of only transitory popular interest were to be excluded. The primary basis of selec- 
tion was to be the important role each book could play in promoting enlightened citizen- 
ship and enriching personal life. 


Notable Books of 1950 


Appleton, LeRoy H., Indian Art of the Ameri- 
cas. 

A notable compilation of the Indian arts 
which have an important place in art history. 


Bainton, Roland H., Here I Stand. 

A readable life of Martin Luther which em- 
phasizes the concept of freedom of the spirit. 
Barzun, Jacques M., Berlioz and the Romantic 

Century. 

A detailed, scholarly, and skillfully written 
biography which interprets not only the life 
and works of the composer but offers interesting 
and documented sidelights on the political, so- 
cial, and literary history of his times. 


Boswell, James, London Journal. 

This major literary discovery is outstanding 
for its portrayal of the personal life of a man 
who has influenced English letters since his 
own times, and for its description of the life 
and customs of his day. 


Bowen, Catherine D., John Adams and the 

American Revolution. 

A study of a great man against a background 
of a crucial time in our history. Gives the 
reader an awareness of “our precious heritage 
of freedom.” 


Brinton, Clarence C., Ideas and Men. 
A stimulating synthesis of western thought 
clearly written and organized to interest the 
average reader. Shows the relationship of ideas 
to the lives of men. 
Christensen, Erwin O., Index of American De- 
sign. 
The most complete record of folk arts and 


early crafts of America, an important part of 
American cultural heritage. 


Churchill, Winston S., Grand Alliance, and 
Hinge of Fate. 

Personal memoirs of England’s great war 
prime minister, which contribute to an under- 
standing of World War IL. 


Chute, Marchette G., Shakespeare of London. 
A simple and eloquent exposition of life in 
Shakespeare’s London which fosters an appreci- 
ation of the literature of the period and an 
understanding of part of our social heritage. 


Coit, Margaret L., John C. Calhoun. 

Well-integrated story of a man who was a 
champion of lost causes concerned with the 
principles of free government, Should interest 
the thoughtful modern reader. 


Commager, Henry S., American Mind. 

An interpretation of American thought and 
character through 70 years of development, 
which aids the modern reader to understand 
the present problems in which he is involved as 
a citizen of the United States and of. the world. 
Douglas, William O., Of Men and Mountains. 

Through his love of the mountains the author 
shows the effect of nature in the development 
of man’s philosophy and character. 

Durant, William J., Age of Faith. 

Presents the five dominant cultural forces 
of the Middle Ages, and suggests their influence 
on present-day Europe. 

Faulkner, William, Collected Stories. 

A collection of short stories by the Nobel 

Prize winner which shows the wide range of 


i Reprints of this list are available for a nominal charge from the Sturgis Printing Company, Sturgis, Mich, 
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the author’s interests. An excellent introduc- 
tion to Faulkner as a writer. 


Fischer, Louis, Life of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Contributes to an understanding of India and 
its great leader. 
Fry, Christopher, Lady’s Not for Burning. 
A brilliant poetic drama distinguished for 
beauty of language which has stimulated an 
interest in the revival of drama in verse. 


Gebler, Ernest, Plymouth Adventure. 

A readable novel which presents a realistic 
and factual picture of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
Restores the mood of the times and the spirit 
of the American heritage. 

Goodspeed, Edgar J., Life of Jesus. 

Simply but beautifully written biography by 
one of the leading authorities on the New 
Testament. 


Hart, James D., Popular Book. 

Witty and valuable study of America’s read- 
ing tastes from the books of the Puritans to 
today’s best sellers. Has value not only as an 
inquiry into American literature and sublitera- 
ture but as social history. 


Hersey, John R., The Wall. 

A novel having those qualities of timeless- 
ness and universality which distinguish the 
genuine work of art. Presents the human 
spirit triumphant in the face of physical de- 
struction—a theme much needed in our troubled 
world. 


Heyerdahl, Thor, Kon-Tiki. 

A fascinating adventure story of great sac- 
rifice on the high seas to prove a scientific 
theory. ` 
Highet, Gilbert, Art of Teaching. 

Since we are all constantly teaching or being 
taught, this is a stimulating book for thinking 
laymen as well as for teachers. 

Jefferson, Thomas, Papers. 

An indispensable source book and contribu- 
tion to American history. One of the leading 
scholarly undertakings of our time. l 


Johnson, Gerald W., Incredible Tale. 

Presents with penetrating insight the men 
and events of the last half century. Aids the 
average American in interpreting the effect of 
past history on‘ the present and future. 

Kelly, Amy R., Eleanor of Aquitaine. 

Combines scholarship and polished writing in 
a story of a romantic queen who played an 
important role in the world affairs of the 
twelfth century. 

Lewis, Lloyd, Captain Sam Grant. 

A sympathetic study of the formative years 

of an American soldier and president. 
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McCune, George M., Korea Today. 

Brings out clearly the closely linked in- 
ternal and international aspects of the Korean 
problem, and adds to the reader’s understand- 
ing of the Korean situation. 


Menaboni, Athos and Sara, Menaboni’s Birds. 
A book which is of interest both in the field 
of ornithology and of graphic art. 


Millikan, Robert A., Autobiography. 

An important presentation of the impact of 
physical science and engineering upon Ameri- 
can development during the twentieth century. 


Nevins, Allan, Emergence of Lincoln. 
A definitive appraisal of four critical years in 
American history. ` 


Payne, Robert, Mao Tse-tung. 

Sets forth the career and motives of Mao 
Tse-tung, a knowledge of which is important 
to the understanding of modern Red China. 


Perkins, Maxwell E., Editor to Author, 

Shows the influence of an able editor in 
developing authors and creating books that 
have helped shape the character of our time. 


Sandburg, Carl, Complete Poems. 

Brings together all of the poems of Carl 
Sandburg, the underlying theme of which is a 
deep faith in the hope and promise of America. 


Schulberg, Budd W., The Disenchanted. 

A vivid picture of the 1920’s presenting real- 
istically a gifted novelist who, both as a person 
and as a writer, was a symbol of his era. 


Seldes, Gilbert V., Great Audience. 

Describes and evaluates three media of mass 
communication—movies, radio, television—and 
their effect upon our civilization. 


Tharp, Louise H., Peabody Sisters of Salem. 
Biography of three sisters prominent in the 
fields of education and literature in nineteenth- 
century New England. Recreates the life of 
the times and the social movements which have 
had a profound influence on American culture. 


Trilling, Lionel, Liberal Imagination. 

An illuminating series of essays which demon- 
strate the close connection between literature 
and politics and the importance of the liberal 
tradition in American culture. 


Van Doren, Carl C., Jane Mecom. 

Through the life of an American woman this 
book gives fresh insight into the character of a 
great American and an important period in 
American history. 

Wiener, Norbert, Human Use of Human Beings. 

Crystallizes the implications of the machine 
age for mankind, and the place of human 
beings in a world in which non-human produc- 
tion is increasing. 


Checklist=recent A.L.A. titles -= 


1951 
C] Library Binding Manual. Feipel and Browning. Just Published. $1.50 
C] Basie Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Snow, ed. 2.00 
C] Books for Tired Eyes. Matson and Larson. | 1.00 
O How to Catalog a Rare Book. Dunkin 1.75 
t 1950 Fall 
C] Books for Catholic Colleges, Supplement. Grace, and others. 1.25 
C] An Ample Field; Books and Young People. Munson. ` 3.00 


C] Economic Status of Library Personnel, 1949. Bur. of Labor Stats. 2.00 


C] Supervising Library Personnel. Fay. 90 


1950 Spring 
C] Basie Book Collection for Junior High Schools. Berner and Sacra. 1.75 


C] Buildings for Small Public Libraries. Miller, ed. 1.25 
C] A.L.A. Membership Directory 5.09 
C] Basic Book Collection for High Schools. Dawson, ed. 2.75 
C} Planning School Library Quarters. Nickel, ed. 1.50 
C] Subject Index to Books for Intermediate Grades. Rue. 6.00 
C] Public Library Service to Labor Groups. Bendix, ed. .65 


Library Score Cards—lInstitutions of High Education 


[] Non-degree-Conferring Institutions .65 
[-] Degree-conferring four-year Institutions 75? The Set $2.00 
C] Universities 90 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street | Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Outstanding Books for Your Library ea 


AMERICAN COLLEGE ENGLISH 


A Handbook of Usage and Composition 672 p. 


Harry R. Warfel, University of Florida 
Ernst G. Mathews, University of Illinois 
John C. Bushman, St. Louis University 


SEVEN PLAYS OF THE MODERN THEATRE 


IBSEN ¢ CHEKHOV © MAUGHAM e- COWARD 
O’NEILL œe ANDERSON ¢ WILLIAMS 


Vincent Wall and James Patton McCormick, Wayne University 
1950 541 pages 


THE RISE OF THE AMERICAN NOVEL 


Alexander Cowie, Wesleyan University 889 pages 


GRAY’S MANUAL OF BOTANY œ> Eighth Edition 


1950 Revised by the late Merritt Lyndon Fernald, Harvard University 1676 p. 


WORLD LITERATURE 


An Anthology of Human Experience 


Edited by the late Arthur E. Christy, University of Illinois 
and Henry W. Wells, Columbia University 1141 pages 


ROOTS OF POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 


Introduction to Government and Polities 703 p. 
Richard Carlton Snyder and H. Hubert Wilson, Princeton Univ. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN USE œ Second Edition 


1951 Edited by J. Stanley Gray, University of Georgia 560 p. 


THE FAMILY e From Institution to Companionship 
1950 Copyright Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago 815 p. 
Harvey J. Locke, University of Southern California 


. American Book Company 


. 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, New York 
300 Pike St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio ' 351 East Ohio St., Chicago 11, IM. 
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Planned for the Patient y ALA NEWS 
DEMCO'S | REVOLVING-TOP 
Mrs. Gwendolyn B. White Retires 


Mrs. Gwendolyn B. White, secretary to 
ALA Executive Secretary John Mackenzie 
Cory, will retire on March 23 and will soon 
move to her new 
home in Lakeland, 
Fla. Mrs. White, well 
known to many mem- 
bers of the Associa- 
tion, received a 
standing ovation at 
the ALA Council 
meeting on February 
3. At that time Har- 
riet D. MacPherson, 
acting for the Execu- 
tive Board, read a 
resolution commend- 
ing Mrs. White for her able services and ex- 
of. aS |) pressing regret that she had resigned. The 

: : cera resolution stated in part: “For 41 years Mrs. 

A EMICO LIBRARY SUPPLIES’ m | White has stood at the right hand af each of 
TERPEN Ie Wane: SS NEW HAVEN. 2; CONN: its executive secretaries; she has been in ef- 
fect a continuing Under-secretary to the 
Association and has contributed in no small 
measure to its success.” 


° Gouud va 2 lease J By action of the Executive Board Mrs. 


A éasily choose their own 


b> ‘books from the revolv- 
z ‘ing “Lazy Susan" top 
=: of Demco’s new Hos- 
k pital Book Truck, Al- 
though it holds up to ` 
135 books and 15 
$ magazines, this truck 





Koehne 
Mrs. G. B. White 


White will be on leave with pay until Au- 
gust 31, 1951. 


Is Freedom Challenged? 


AIBRA RY BINDING. “The Public School and the American 
eas combino d wih Heritage,” a statement underlining the 
$ ; necessity for freedom for ideas and freedom 
ROMP T. SERVICE É of access to information was endorsed at 
ae | | the Midwinter Meeting by the ALA Coun- 
cil, the State School Library Supervisors 
and the American Association of School 
Librarians. The statement, prepared by 
the NEA’s National Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
and the ALA’s Library Bill of Rights, are 
important documents for schools and librar- 
ies which are developing general policy 
statements for selection of materials. 

An article, “Is Freedom Challenged?” 
quotes excerpts from the statemént which 
will be useful in drafting local selection 
policy statements. The article appears in 
the latest issue of School Activities and the 
Library and may be obtained free from the 
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The HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 
NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
JULY 8-14, 1951 


ALA Publishing Department, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, ML. 


Bookmobile Report Printed 


The final report of the Bookmobile Stand- 
ards Committee, ALA Library Extension 
Division, is now available. The report in- 
cludes both recommendations and actual 
specifications, and is based on the judgment 
of the committee, bookmobile librarians and 
manufacturers throughout the country. 
Order from the Sturgis Printing Co., P.O. 
Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 
$1.00; six copies, $5.00. 


Film Service 


According to the Public Library Film Sta- 
tistics for November 1950, compiled by the 
ALA Film Service through Libraries Project, 
103 of the 112 public libraries owning and 
lending films circulated 36,222 films shown 
to 1,701,117 people during November. 


Exceeds ALA Minimum Standard 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, with a 
1951 appropriation of $1.66 per capita, ex- 
ceeds the ALA minimum financial standard 
of $1.50 per capita for the first time in the 
library's history. Baltimore’s 1951 city 
budget, as recently approved, gives the 
library an appropriation of $1,605,402.95. 


Bookmobile Service to Schools 


At the Midwinter Meeting the State 
School Library Supervisors endorsed a state- 
ment on principles and policies which 
should be considered in “Public Library 
Bookmobile Service to Schools.” The state- 
ment was developed by a joint committee 
of supervisors and representatives of the 
Library Extension Division, and will be pub- 
lished in the April ALA Bulletin. 


National Assn. of State Libraries 


Members of NASL voted at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting to make a one-day visit 
to the Illinois State Library, Springfield, on 
July 14, the closing date of the 1951 ALA 
Conference. A business meeting will be 
held at that time. 

L. C. Coffin, Library of Congress, ex- 
plained his work on exchanges and urged 


Single Copy, - 


JUST PUBLISHED BY hangs 


p- r” 
Deluxe cos 
Limited 
. Editions 


dies 


i! 














f VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


BOURKE: On The Border With Crook $ 7.50 


BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 . 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To 

California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 
ALTER: Jim Bridger 10.00 


Others Will Follow 

All books are facsimile reproduc- 

tions of original out-of-print edi- 

tions which now sell for premiums 
: up to $100, when available. 
A Z idea aren 
Ne. eu ERRE r EEE. 
WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 









athe SARAN Arrn. * sri 





2 
F. 


¢. LONG, ‘Founder & Nanegër 


Write for information on our 50 
catalogs covering all educational 
subjects. Many out-of-print titles 
in stock. 


NOW READY 
THE FIREMAN’S TEXTBOOK $5. 
Including Dictionary of Fire Fighting Terms 
Ay PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


KUM 4 


Dept. A 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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state librarians to place the Library of 
Congress on their mailing lists. 


Staff Association Officers 


Recently elected officers of the ALA Head- 
quarters Staff Association for 1951 are Leo 
Weins, president; Jean Yeakley, vice presi- 
dent; Frances Spero, secretary; and Edythe 
Colbert, treasurer. 


CNLA Report on Federation 


In November 1950 the Council of Na- 
tional Library Associations voted that the re- 
port of its Program Planning Committee, “A 
Feder ation of American Library Associa- 
tions,” be sent to member associations for 
discussion and decision as to whether or not 
the principles set forth meet their needs for 
federation. 

ALA members may obtain copies of the 
report from ALA Headquarters, 50.E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 

The ALA Executive Board will discuss the 


A 
vit 
ata 
co 
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report with division representatives at the 
1951 ALA Conference to be held in Chicago 
in July. Milton E. Lord and Francis St.John 
represented ALA at the CNLA meeting in 
November. Mr. St.John served as an alter- 
nate for ALA President Clarence R. Graham. 


Correspondence Course for 
Library Board Members 


A correspondence course designed to help 
library board members carry out their re- 
sponsibilities more effectively is now being 
prepared by the Home-Study Department of 
the University of Chicago, with the cospon- 
sorship of the ALA. 

Althea H. Warren, currently on the staff 
of the University of Southern California, 
Graduate School of Library Science, will 
prepare the syllabus for the course, which 
will be available in early autumn, 1951. 

The course will include approximately 10 
lessons, each consisting of three parts: (1) 
an introduction containing any special sug- 


For nearly ten: years Negro Digest has brought 
: "together i in one small compact pocket magazine the best 
articles on the Negro in the nation’s press. Negro Digest literally “covers the water- 
front” on what Negroes write and think about Negroes and what white people 
write and think about them. No other magazine has such complete factual 


information, and no other magazine presents it in such an interesting 
easy-to-read way. Negro Digest belongs on your library reference shelf, 
Write for a free copy today and let the magazine speak for itself. 


Address Dept. AL-3. 


Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE > 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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gestions or directions needed; (2) required 
and suggested additional readings; (3) ques- 
tions to be answered, in writing; by the board 
members. 

The course will be equally suitable for use 
by an individual or as the basis of a group 
discussion by an entire library board. The 
tuition fee is $25, including all required read- 
ing; the syllabus and complete instructional 
service. If desired, an entire board could 
jointly prepare one set of written exercises, 
submitting it to the instructor in the name of 
one enroled member. Other members of the 
board could purchase copies of the syllabus 
and the required reading materials at a 
nominal price. 

A certificate of completion will be awarded 
to each individual who completes the course, 
which carries no formal academic credit. 
Registrations will be accepted, starting in 
September 1951, by the Home-Study De- 
partment, University of Chicago, 1375 E. 
60th St., Chicago 37. 


The 


... to take advantage of Coronet Films expand- 
ing program of films for community service. Here 
are films that bring people closer to an under- 
standing of problems of the day ... help develop 
an appreciation of art and literature . . . and 
answer important questions about health and so- 
cial adjustments. 


Civic organizations, for example, will want to see 
Public Opinion In Our Democracy, The Federal 
Government (The Plan of Organization), and Why 
We Respect The Law. Parent groups will welcome 
Your Friend, The Doctor: Food That Builds Good 
Health; See Better: Healthy Eyes; and Hear Bet- 
ter: Healthy Ears. Church and community groups 
will be eager to use Going Steady? Developing 
Self-Reliance, Marriage Is A Partnership and 
What To Do On A Date. 
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Will Carnival of Books 
Go on the Network ? 


The February 8 broadcast of Ruth Har- 
shaw’s program on children’s books, Carnival 
of Books, originated at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel during the ALA Midwinter Meeting. 
Following the broadcast a number of librar- 
ians met with Mrs. Harshaw and others to 
discuss the possibilities of using the program 
on other NBC stations or in other ways. 

The Carnival of Books is a 15-minute pro- 
gram heard weekly over WMAQ, Chicago, 
an NBC station. It presents an excerpt from 
a book followed by a discussion of the book 
by the author and four children. 

Librarians interested in urging their local 
NBC stations to consider use of the program 
may receive information about the program, 
the books included, response in the Chicago 
listening area and quality ratings. 

Requests for this material should indicate 
the radio station which might be approached 





For complete information fill out the coupon 


below: 
‘toh me pe me t ee ee e ee ee e e m "n e sm we m m e a 
1 Gentlemen: j 

i Please send me information as checked below: 
i [] 1951 Coronet Films catalog 

t [] List of 16 mm. Film Rental Libraries 


: [] Rental-Purchase Plan details 
1 


I Library City-State i 
1 : Coronet Building ! 
: Coronet: Films Chicago 1, Illinois | 
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locally. Requests should be mailed to Mil- 
dred L. Batchelder, American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, II. 


Library of Congress 


The January ALA Bulletin reported a 
banquet initiated by ALA and held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on December 12, in honor of 
the Sesquicentennial of the Library of 
Congress. Milton E. Lord, director of the 
Boston Public Library, served as presiding 
officer. In this photograph Mr. Lord (left) 


pe 





and Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
(right), are shown with Herbert Putman, 
librarian emeritus, Library of Congress. Dr. 
Putnam retired in 1939 after 40 years of 
service. He is an honorary member of ALA 


and served as the Association’s president in 
1898 and 1904. 


School Library Supervisors 


At its meeting held on January 31, during 
the ALA Midwinter Meeting, the City and 
County School Library Supervisors voted to 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Ill. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 
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go on record as being organized as the As- 
sociation of County and City School Library 
Supervisors. An assessment of $1.00 was 
made to defray publicity and news bulletin 
costs. 

Margaret Girdner, supervisor of textbooks 
and libraries in the San Francisco Public 
Schools, reported on the educational require- 
ments for school librarians. This introduced 
a discussion of the problems resulting from 
present accrediting procedures and from the 
lack of training programs developed to meet 
the needs of schools. 

A Recruitment Committee was estab- 
lished, with Mary Lee Keath, director of li- 
brary service, Public Schools, Denver, Colo., 
as chairman. 

The group moved to wait a year before de- 
ciding whether or not to affiliate with the 
AASL. 


| ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 


Kroch’s Catalogue 





of a distinguished collection 





of imported and out-of-print 


ART BOOKS 







at greatly reduced prices 


Send for your copy today! 


KROCH’S BOOKSTORES, INC. 
206 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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Illustration 

Shows Features 

of Treasure Trove 
Covers and 

Hertzberg Pre-Binding 


: Our Treasure Trove Bindings keep books in 
= j continuous service and extend their useful life! 


PREBOUND SERVICE 















Sagebrush Filly 


EUGENIA STONE 








~ 


6 Big Features of Treasure Trove Binding! 


l Strong oversewing method sews the sections 
together .. . this is the strongest type of sew- 


ing known. 


2 Two extra strong Kraft paper end sheets 
with cloth joint gives extra strength at the 


hinge. 


2 Strong Canton flannel reinforcement extends 
over the backbone and through the joint which 
gives added strength at the hinge. 


4 Heavy binders’ board is tough and durable 
. it’s covered with heavy weight washable 


buckram. ; 


5 Corners are rounded, and the buckram is 
folded double at the corners to give extra 
strength. 


6 Individually decorated Treasure Trove de- 
signs in 3 or 4 colors are imprinted into the 
buckram on practically all covers. 


Books are prebound by the Monastery Hill Bindery, Ernst Hertzberg and Sons, 


whose fine reputation and long experience assures high quality workmanship. 


Write today for prices and information about our PREBOUND SERVICE 


A. C. McCLURG & co. 


333 East Ontario Street 





Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition 
The greatest single volume of information ever 


published. The only unabridged dictionary com- 
pietely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience, The best 
handy-size dictionary. 1230 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY : 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, all periods of history. 
L700 pages. 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL | 


DICTIONARY 


The greatest fund of current geographical in- 
formation obtainable in a single volume. 40,000 
of the world’s important places. 1852 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


Gear Your Budget to 
GREAT LAKES 


Complete Library Book Service 
GREAT BOOK DOLLAR VALUE 


We supply any book—adult 
or juvenile—from any 
publisher, in publishers or 
library binding. 


WE WELCOME THE 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

RENDER SATISFIED 
SERVICE 


CLASS “A” REBINDING 


‘For special prices and service 
on quantity orders write— 


GREAT LAKES BOOK BINDERY 
Library Booksellers——-Bookbinders 
18326 John R. Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 








PICKUPS 


Armed Forces Day 


The Department on Defense has asked 
the cooperation of all librarians in the ob- 
servance of Armed Forces Day, May 19, 
1951. Posters and display cards, suitable 
for displays of books, periodicals, art and 
souvenir material related to past and present 
activities of the armed forces, are now being 
prepared. They may be obtained on or 
about April 15 from local recruiting offices 
or upon request to the nearest military, 
naval or air headquarters. 





New Adult Edueation Association 


A new national association of adult edu- 
cators will be legally formed at a workshop 
conference to be held in Columbus, Ohio, 
May 13-15. The new association will re- 
place two existing professional organizations 
—the American Association of Adult Edu- 
cation and the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation, National Education Association. 


Civil Defense Publication 


Civil Defense, the first issue of Volume II 
of Public Affairs Abstracts, was planned to 
present a rounded picture of the over-all 
problem of civil defense. A selected bibli- 


‘| ography of official publications on civil de- 


fense is included. The pamphlet may be 
purchased for 30¢ from the Card Division, 


| Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 


Library School Enlarged 


The School of Librarianship on the Berke- 
ley campus of the University of California 
has enlarged its quarters in the University 
library. The newly remodeled quarters will 
permit an increase of about 12 per cent in 
student enrolment, provide larger office, 
reading room and open stack space. 


L.C. Aids Philippine Libraries 


A collection of 10,000 volumes from the 
duplicates in the Library of Congress has 
been donated to the Republic of the Philip- 
pines for placement in the islands’ public 
libraries. The gift marked the Library’s 
observance of the “Golden Anniversary of 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 





the Modern Public Library Movement in 
the Philippines,” celebrated December 5- 
31, 1950, by proclamation of the president 
of the Philippines. The Philippine Library 
Association and the Bureau of Public Librar- 
ies sponsored the celebration and conducted 
a national drive to support libraries through- 
out the Republic. 


Catholic Library Association 


The 25th annual conference of the Cath- 
olic Library Association will be held in 
Chicago from March 26 through March 30. 
Headquarters will be the Hotel Sherman. 


L.C. Services Pictured 


A photographic representation of the 
many services offered to the public by the 
Library of Congress is found in the new 
book, The Library of Congress and Its 
Works 1950. Copies at 75¢ each are availa- 
ble from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Gifts 


The Maybee Foundation recently pre- 
sented $2500 to the Tulsa (Okla.) Public 
Library, matching $2500 given by the city, 
for the purchase of children’s books for the 
library. 

The personal library of the late Rev. 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, centered on the 
philosophy of religion of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, was presented to the 
Yale Divinity School. Mr. Macintosh was a 
member of the Yale faculty for over 80 
years. 


Teen-Age Book List 


Books for Young People, a list compiled 
by Mabel Williams for guidance in select- 
ing books for the teen ager’s leisure-time 
reading, was recently published by the New 
York Public Library. The list contains some 


1400 titles, 80 per cent of them adult books — 


considered of interest to the high school age 
group. Copies may be obtained for 25¢ 
each from the Public Relations Office, New 
York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 42nd 
Street, New York 18. 










There’s both PROFIT an 
PLEASURE in attending 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 18-July 28 and 
July 30-Sept. I 


SPECIAL COURSES IN LIBRARY SCIENCE 


Facts come faster on Minnesota’s cool friendly 
campus... where studying is genuine fun! 
Here just 15 minutes from six sky-blue 
lakes you may select from over 1,500 courses, 
competently taught by a nationally-recog- 
nized staff, 

Splendid library and laboratory facilities afford 
excellent opportunity for graduate work and 
research ...right-at hand vacation pleas- 
ures, plus stimulating plays, concerts, lec- 
tures and social events will make this a 
thrilling summer. 


Write now for Helpful Complete Bulletin 


‘Dean of Summer Session, 
541 Administration Bldg. 


University oF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


—- 


NOW! FIX BOOKS 
Better than New 


Repairs » Beautifies « Reinforces 





MYSTIK TAPE makes book repairs quick, easy, 
economical for everyone. There’s nothing else like 
it. A strong, plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 
colors! Use for books, music, albums, pamphlets. 
Reinforce old and new books...make old books look 
and wear better than new... beautify any book! 
Can be lettered with Electric Stylus, Electro Pencil 
or pen and ink. your supplier or write for 
complete information and free sample. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH 
MYSTIK ADHESIVE PRODUCTS, 2667 N. Kildare, Chicago 39 
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Two New 
INDEXES 


THE MUSIC INDEX 


Covers all phases of the subject from musicology to 
the retailing of.music 


Indexes over 120 English and foreign language 
periodicals 


Published monthly and cumulated annually begin- 
ning January 1949 


Annual subscription including 
twelve monthly issues and an- 
nual cumulation ...... $125.00 
Annual cumulation ... 25.00 


Reviewed in Subscription Books Bulletin, January 1951 


LABOR-PERSONNEL INDEX 


A fortnightly guide to the most recent material pub- 
lished on labor and personnel management 


Includes over 100 leading labor, personnel manage- 
ment and trade union periodicals 


In loose-leaf form it is arranged under twenty broad 
classifications with a detailed Subject guide 
which cumulates fortnightly 


Annual subscription beginning 


January 15 or July 15 and in- 
cluding loose-leaf binder $24.75 


THEYRE BASIC 
THEYRE ESSENTIAL 
THEYRE UP-TO-DATE 


Sample issues sent on request 


Information Service, Inc. 
10 West Warren Detroit 1, Mich. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Trained librarian, older woman, seeks posi- 
tion of Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large 
college, public or university library, west coast 
preferred. College graduate, M.A. degree, good 
language equipment. Over 25 years of experi- 
ence in types of libraries mentioned. Excellent 
references. Address: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 875 
Marion Street, Salem, Oregon. Available 
March first. 

Music Librarian, male, B.A., M. Mus., courses 
completed for M.A. in Lib, Sci. Three years 
library and one year teaching (Music) experi- 
ence. Prefer south or southwest academic 
position but will consider any interesting open- 
ing over $3300. B321 

Man, B.A., B.S.L.S., M.A., now candidate 
for the degree of Doctor of Library Science at 
the University of Illinois Library School, with 
experience including over ten years in a theo- 
logical library, desires position in a theological 
library or in a small college library preferably 
in Mid-West or in the West Coast. Available 
immediately, B328 


Positions Open 


Head of Circulation. Young Adult Librarian. 
Midwest public library. Beginning salary for 
each $8000. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vaca- 
tion. Retirement and sick leave. B320 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. Work 
with state-wide planning and demonstration 
program. Good leave schedule—37 hour week. 
Graduation from accredited library school and 
some experience necessary. 

Assistant Cataloger. Midwest land-grant col- 
lege library. Library school graduate. Salary 
$3,000; 40-hour week; one-month vacation. 
B329 

Exchange Librarian. Midwest land-grant 
college library. Library school graduate. Sal- 
ary $3,000; 40-hour week; one-month vacation. 
B330 

General assistant with good all-around li- 
brary experience for University in Pacific North- 
west. Ideal working conditions, month vaca- 
tion, 40 hour week, good salary. B8331 

Two positions open: Reference Librarian 
and Children’s Librarian. L.S. degree. Salary 
$2800 up depending on experience. 40 hour 
week, sick leave, pension plan. Beloit, Wis. 
90 miles from Chicago, 75 from Milwaukee. 
Position open now. Apply: Librarian, Public 
Library, Beloit, Wis. 


LIB. I & II (Child.) for pos. in Los Angeles 
Co. Lib. Sal. beg. $283 & $246. No written 
exam. L.A. Co. Civ. Serv., 501 N. Main St., 
L.A. 12. 

STEPHENS COLLEGE LIBRARY. Profes- 
sionally trained assistant in reference and cir- 
culation. Employment ten months of year, Sal- 
ary open. Opportunity for experience in a 
stimulating and progressive library. If inter- 
ested, write Librarian, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, stating age, education, back- 
ground. 

L.S. Library assistant to share professional 
work with librarian: circulation, children’s work, 
bookmobile (new Gerstenslager). - Forty hour 
week, $3,000 to $3,600. Subtropical climate. 
La Retama Public Library, Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

Assistant librarian, duties to include chil- 
dren’s work, Salary $3,000 to $3,300 depend- 
ing upon qualifications. 4-week vacation and 
liberal sick leave. Apply: Librarian, Whit- 
man County Rural Library, Colfax, Washington. 

CATALOGER, first assistant, $8,000-$3,300, 
retirement plan, 40 hr, week, 4 weeks vacation. 
Professional degree and experience required. 

READERS’ ADVISER, $3,000-$3,300, retire- 
ment plan, 40 hr. week, 4 weeks vacation. Pro- 
fessional degree and experience required. Op- 
portunities in program of expansion. Apply to 
Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Librarian, Omaha 
(Nebr.) Public Library. 

NORTHWEST COUNTY LIBRARY: Refer- 
ence librarian. Salary range $3,300-$3,600 de- 
pending on experience. Month vacation. Five 
day week. Library degree and experience re- 
quired. Apply, Mid-Columbia Library, Ken- 
newick, Washington. Neva L. Bequette, Li- 
brarian. 

HEAD CATALOGER. Library school grad- 
uate, Master’s preferred. Several years cata- 
loging experience in college and/or university. 
$3,800 beginning salary. Full time staff of 6 
(3 professional). SERIALS LIBRARIAN. Li- 
brary school graduate with several years ex- 
perience in periodicals or serials department. 
$3,400 begining salary. 40-hour week, retire- 
ment, sick leave and vacation. Apply Librarian, 
The Texas State University for Negroes, Hous- 
ton 4, Texas. 

CATALOGER: Rare book library needs cata- 
loger with university or specialized library ex- 
perience. Latin, French and German essential. 
Entrance salary $3800. 5-day, 40-hour week, 
5-week vacation, ret. plan. B332 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


lar and a half. 
staff positions. 
the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
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ANN PILLSBURY'S BAKING BOOK 


The finest recipes from a famous test kitch- 
en, plus the 100 prize-winning recipes from 
the lst Grand National Baking Contest. With. 
time-saving, foolproof directions. 

` January 25 Illustrated $3.95 


BASKETBALL FOR GIRLS (revises tavion) 
By WILHELMINE E. MEISSNER 
and ELIZABETH YEEND MEYERS 


Completely revised with the latest rules, 
techniques and tactics. Detailed explana- 
tions, plus diagrams and special material for 
player and coach. 


January 25 Illustrated $1.50 


BASEBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 


By ETHAN ALLEN 
Designed and illus. by TYLER MICOLEAU 


Text and illustration go hand in hand in this 
first of a new series designed for beginner 
and inexperienced coach. All fundamentals 
carefully presented. Special chapter on strat- 
egy. February 15 Illustrated $1.50 


AMERICAN RACE HORSES, 1950 
Edited by JOE H. PALMER 


The annual illustrated history of the Amer- 
ican Turf and Steeplechasing devoted to two 
and three-year-olds and Handicap horses. A 
special chapter for each horse gives all perti- 
nent information and photograph. 

March 16 Limited Edition $20.00 


BARNES ALL-STAR LIBRARY 


Joe DiMaggio - Stan Musial 
Ralph Kiner - Ted Williams 
By TOM MEANY | 


, Anew 50-cent series designed especially for 
the young fans who want permanent biogra- 
phies of star athletes. Action photos, com- 
plete records. March 22 Illustrated $.50 ea. 


“AS. BARNES 


The World’s Largest Publisher of Sport Books 
JANUARY to JUNE 





THE OFFICIAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF BASEBALL 


_ By HY TURKIN and S$. C. THOMPSON 


In records, statistics, pictures, diagrams, 
everything about baseball is covered. Con- 
tains the vital statistics and playing record 
of every man who ever played in a major 
league game. Pre-pub. $4.50 April23 $5.00 


I, f E BI G OU I. -—-A Barnes Sports Novel 
By ARNOLD HANO 


The exciting, heartwarming story of a big- 
league catcher who was banned from organ- 
ized baseball and his struggle to vindicate 
himself. For fans of allages. April30 $2.50 


MOST VALUABLE PLAYER SERIES,1950 
Phil Rizzuto by JOE TRIMBLE 
Jim Konstanty by FRANK YEUTTER 


Authorized biographies of the “Most Valu- 
able” baseball players of 1950 in both the 
National and American Leagues as chosen 
by the Baseball Writers’ Association of 


America. May 17 $2.50 each 
GOOD HEALTH FOR YOU 
AND YOUR FAMILY 


Edited by E. PATRICIA HAGMAN, Ed.D. 
A complete guide to family health and safe- 
ty that will help you avoid illness and house- 
hold hazards. Prepared from publications of 
the Health and Welfare Division of the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company. ` 

June 14 Illustrated $3.75 


Si OF 7, BALL Fi OR GIRLS {Revised Edition) 
By VIOLA MITCHELL 


Completely revised for current rules. 
June 21 Illustrated $1.50 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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“I FOUND IT 
IN 
BRITANNICA” 






WHY do students prefer 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA... 


FOR simple, everyday information... 


E FOR practical knowledge to help them 
ees their studies... 


~ FOR help in pursuit of their hobbies...’ 


. FOR their business training? 


For the answer 


1. Britannica is easily read, Britannica is 
simply written. The articles proceed from simple 
explanations step by step to the more detailed 
technical descriptions. Over 4,000 of the world’s 
leading authorities tell students what they want 

to know simply, completely and accurately. 


2. Uraani a g dependable, hih pages 

were changed in fourteen years of constant revision, ; : 
to keep pace with the swilt-moving events TEACHERS: 
that shape history. For information 
write or wtre: 


aig oH OE © ip 


id 7 & 


3. Britannica is easy to use. Indexed and cross- 
indexed to make subjects easy to find. 


4. Britannica shows as well as tells. 25,694 
illustrations on Britannica's large pages permit 


ab 
ge pag ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
full-color reproduction of all visual aids. The set is 
rich in Kodachrome four-color illustrations and BRITANNI CA, IN Ç. 


thousands of photos illustrate almost every 
conceivable subject high schoo! students want to 20 NORTH WACKER ORIVE - 


oe apoun, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
5, Britannica is authoritative, Students are 
confident when they say “I found it in Britannica.” 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Dependable Information! 





THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


for homes, schools, libraries 


Authoritative but readable. Concise but ade- 
quate. Keyed to school studies. Provides 
background for understanding of current 
reading. Priced within people’s means. 


K 
SORA The UNITED EDUCATORS, Ine. 


& N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, I 





LATIN 


adaptable Styl 


%3 No. 3560 
60-Drawer Cabinet — 
.quarter-sawed white 
oak in light or dark 
finish, °° 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


STOCKTON, CALIF, 


Ga lord | Card Catalog 4 oti in w hih 


QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


Gear Your Budget to 
GREAT LAKES 


Complete Library Book Service 
GREAT BOOK DOLLAR VALUE 


We supply any book—adult 
or juvenile—from any 
publisher, in publishers or 
library binding. 


WE WELCOME THE 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

RENDER SATISFIED 
SERVICE 


CLASS “A” REBINDING 


For special prices and service 
on quantity orders write— 


GREAT LAKES BOOK BINDERY 
Library Booksellers—Bookbinders 
18326 John R. Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 







60-Drawer Cabinet— } 
genuine maple in ¿7 
blond-and standard: `: 
mellow maple finishes. > 








FAY LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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M. Alice Dunlap 
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Elinor Burnett 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Beth Goodwillie 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John Mackenzie Cory 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature, 
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Dr. Margaret Mead, Dr. Jacques Maritain and ir, Charles Malik have accepted 
invitations to address general ALA sessions at the. Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
Conference in Chicago, 8-14 July. 





The ALA Executive Board will meet at ALA Headquarters in Chicago on 11-12 
May 1951 to select a new ALA Executive Secretary. A list of candidates has 
been prepared by a special subcommittee of the Executive Board under the 
chairmanship of President Graham. 


The ALA Budget Committee will also meet in Chicago, immediately preceding the 
Executive Board meeting, for preliminary consideration of the 1951-52 ALA 
general budget. 


Local Conference committees for the Chicago ALA Conference have been desig- 
nated by General Chairman Gertrude Gscheidle with the following named as 
chairmen: Reception Committee, Mr, Andre S. Nielsen; Entertainment and Hos- 
pitality Committee, Miss Ruth W. Gregory and Miss Eleanor Plain; Publicity 
Committee, Miss Mildred Bruder; Registration and Personnel Committee, Mr. 
Alex Ladenson; Library Tours Committee, Mr. Herman Fussler; Local Information 
Committee, Miss Marguerite Giezentanner; Recreation and Sight~seeing Commit— 
tee, Mr. David Maxfield and Miss Marion Oliver; and the Meeting Room Arrange- 
ments Committee, Mr. Ralph Esterquest and Mr. Kenneth Fagerhaugh. 


Library school students were offered complimentary 1950 ALA memberships at 
the opening of the 1950-51 academic year under an experiment approved by the 
ALA Executive Board. Forty library schools participated, distributing 2440 
invitations and free ALA BULLETINS to their students. A total of 864 compli- 
mentary memberships were requested and issued between September and December. 
Early reports from the ALA Membership Records Unit indicate that more than 
200 of these have already taken out regular paid ALA memberships for 1951. 


The ALA Program Committee has approved a suggestion that the Annual Confer- 
ence schedule include. special hours for visiting exhibits. Book-related 
exhibits will be located at the Palmer House and all other exhibits at the 
Stevens Hotel. Librarians knowing of firms that might be interested in 
exhibiting at the conference can arrange for the mailing of a brochure by 
writing to the ALA Comptroller, Mr. R, E. Dooley who is Conference Exhibits 
Manager. 


The West Coast played host to three ALA executive staff members on official 
visits in March. Mr. Cory collected information for the ALA Executive Board 
on the possibility of holding the 1953 ALA Conference in Los Angeles; Mrs. 
Blair met with ALA Audio-Visual Board Chairman R. C. Swank and the Southern 
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California public librarians to assist in the establishment of a film library 
circuit centered in Los Angeles; Miss Batchelder visited libraries in Cali- 
fornia and Washington, attended the meeting of the School Librarians Associ- 
ation of California in Santa Barbara, the Association of Childhood Education 
international conference in Seattle and also visited libraries in Oregon and 
Idaho. | 


The ALA Board of Education for librarianship has just met at Columbia Uni- 
versity with the chairmen of its subcommittees. working on the library school 


accreditation project. 


The ALA International Relations Board held an important two-day meeting in 
Washington during March to discuss emergency library problems abroad and 
international aspects of domestic library work. 


The U.S. Department of the Army has authorized a supplementary grant of 
$10,000 to the ALA for expansion of the general reference collection at Keio 


University in Japan, where the ALA sponsored library school under Mr. Robert 
Gitler opens 7 April. 


Mr. Ralph Dunbar, chief, Services to Libraries Section, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, and a member of the ALA Executive Board, has agreed to serve as a 
consultant to the ALA Executive Secretary on the forthcoming reclassification 
study of ALA Headquarters personnel. Mr. Dunbar is also a member of-the U.S. 
Civil Service Board of Expert Examiners for library positions.. 


The U.S. Commission of Education convened a meeting on 26~27 February of the 
newly appointed Library Advisory Committee to the Office of Education. The 
Committee consists of Mr. Francis R. St.John, Miss Iucile Nix, Miss Eleanor 
Cavanaugh, Mr. Ralph Shaw, Mr. William Jesse, Miss Sara Krentzman, Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan, Mr. Dan lacy, Mr. L. Quincy Mumford and Mr. Cory. Mrs. Malm- 
berg and Miss Dunlap attended as observers. The Committee discussed library 
problems in connection with priorities and allocations of materials, pending 
legislation of interest. to libraries, library mobilization responsibility and 
opportunities in various fields, and the recent reorganization of the Office 
of Education. The Committee was critical of the new organization which places 
the former Services to Libraries Section in the Auxiliary Materials and 
Methods Section, Curriculum and Instruction Branch, of the Office of Educa- 
tion's Division of State and Local School Systems. The Commissioner of Edu- 
cation joined the Committee for dinner and Mr. Dunbar and other members of 
the Office of Education staff worked with the Committee in its deliberations. 


The ALA Nominating Committee to select candidates for 1952-53 ALA offices 
has just been appointed by Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, ALA President-elect. Miss 
Iucile Nix will serve as chairman assisted by Miss Sara Krentzman, Mr. John 
S. Richards, Miss Jean Roos, and Mr. Wyllis Wright. 


John Mackenzie Co | 


Ty 
Executive Secretary 
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1,000,000 people will read 
April Ebony! 


*Education. The story of Talladega 
College—a college oasis in Dixie that 
attracts a high percentage of Northern 
students. 


e Armed Services. The story of Ensign 
Jesse Brown, the first Negro naval 
officer to die in the U. S. war in Korea. 


¢ Entertainment. The amazing sky- 
rocketing career of Dorothy Dand- 
ridge, Hollywood’s new glamour queen, 
who is being groomed for top film 
status. 


Sports. Bridgeport’s John Lewis, the 
kid baseball pitching whiz who is 
So mng top awards with his hurling 
skill, 


Johnson Publishing Company, Ine. y% 
DEPT. ALA-4, 1820 S. MICHIGAN AVE. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Ask for MeClurg 4 





¢ Superstition. How a Negro’s image in 
a courthouse window becomes an Ala- 
bama legend. And the fascinating 
“Truth About Voodoo” by Edward T. 
Clayton. 

° Politics. The fascinating story of i 
Jamaica’s Boss Bustamante, the world’s : 
most colorful politician. 

* Sex. Many Negro colleges now 
offer courses that teach 
the facts of life. 
















PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 














size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life .. . and saves you the cost of so many 
replacements. 

Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 





We also carry a stock of 30,000 titles 
in the publisher’s regular bindings. 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Ilinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
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Libraries Lead the Way 


In Civilian Detense 


LTHOUGH it has not been possible to conduct a survey of library-defense activity in the 
A United States, the ALA Bulletin will from time to time publish accounts of the ways 
in which various libraries are meeting their responsibilities. A series of resolutions under 
the heading “Libraries and the National Emergency” were adopted by the ALA Council on 
January 31. The resolutions appear on page 51 of the February 1950 ALA Bulletin and 
reprints may be requested from ALA Headquarters. 


Brooklyn Public Library 


United Nations forces first went into action 
against the invaders of South Korea on July 7, 
1950. The Brooklyn Public Library mobilized 
its forces in behalf of civilian defense on July 
12. This points up the promptness with which 
one library recognized and implemented its 
responsibilities to its community in time of 
emergency. 

In the months intervening since those fateful 
July days, the library’s original purpose—to co- 
ordinate its facilities and the specialized train- 
ing of its personnel with the community’s 
civilian defense plans—has expanded beyond 
expectations. No one imagined that within six 
months the library would be showing the way 
in publicizing air raid protective measures 
through films, and in educating the public on 
technological aspects of warfare through special 
exhibits. 

It is an exhilarating experience to have big 
organizations, upon whom the library often 
has to depend for help, call up to plead for 
library fel: “Can you possibly schedule us 
for the A-bomb film Wednesday evening—and 
send a projector and operator with it?” It is 
nice to is able to reply: “With pleasure—and 
we'll send a speaker too.” Such a speaker can 
also tell about the library’s role in civilian 
defense. Over 3000 persons at 41 meetings, in 
a period of 19 days, viewed defense films and 
were grateful to the public library for this 
service. 

It is stimulating, too, to clock 857 persons 
on three successive days taking a guided tour of 
a library exhibit—in this case “Your Signal 
Corps in Peace and War.” 

For the benefit of other libraries similarly 
situated and inclined, here is the factual story 
of the defense program of the Brooklyn Public 
Library. The first step was the librarian’s ap- 
pointment of a Mobilization Committee, con- 
sisting of the superintendents of Buildings, 
Branches, Security, Public Relations, Children’s 
Work and Reference Coordination. Im- 
mediately the committee registered the library 


with the newly organized civilian defense 
oe of Brooklyn and sent to each, copies 
of a notice as shown in the accompanying table 
on pages 128 and 129. 

The announcements brought immediate re- 
sults, Several buildings were inspected and ap- 
proved as official air raid shelters and signs to 
that effect were set up on the street. Routes 
leading to the shelters were marked and drills 
were held to acquaint the staff with its duties 
in case of emergency. 

Space in several library units was designated 
for the establishment of emergency aid stations; 
desk space for recruiting of volunteer help was 
set up in others, Library auditoriums and study 
rooms were promply engaged by the Red Cross 
for first aid classes and lectures. 

The staf members, meanwhile, were chan- 
neled into various activities on a voluntary 
basis—as blood donors, first aid students or in- 
structors, CD publicists, speakers at neighbor- 
hood meetings, operators of film projectors and 
air raid proctors. 

Public bulletin boards in the libraries were 
stripped of less important matters to con- 
centrate on the latest developments on both the 
fighting front and the home front. Maps of 
Korea were brought out and the front-line 
changes indicated daily. Notices from other 
agencies were posted. Several units began to 
display the daily Consolidated Synopsis of the 
Department of Defense, and Procurement In- 
formation, for the convenience of people doing 
business with government agencies. 

Through close cooperation with publishers 
of CD literature, the libraries kept abreast of 
current and proposed publications. These were 
obtained in quantity and circulated freely 
throughout the system. Some were even put on 
sale in the libraries as a convenience. 

The film project came about in response to 
public demand. Because of the complexity of 
a voluntary civilian defense organization in a 
city the size of New York, it was not until 
several months had passed that practical opera- 
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tions were possible. Meanwhile, a public made 
anxious by newspaper and radio reports 
clamored for information on what to do in case 
of atomic attack, 

A film which answered this purpose, Pattern 
for Survival, had been produced, but the 
civilian defense group lacked funds for equip- 
ment and space to show the film which, it was 
agreed, would be the best means of recruiting 
volunteers. The Brooklyn Public Library 
stepped into the breach. Funds were made 
available for the purchase of five copies of 
Pattern for Survival and two copies of You Can 
Beat the A-Bomb. In addition, five projectors 
were added to the one the library already 
owned, | 

These moves. were taken because of the 
urgency of the situation—the fear that atomic 
attack might come at any moment and find the 
city’s millions utterly unprepared. 

The first steps in the film program were to 
show the pictures to the library staff members, 
obtain volunteers to conduct meetings or oper- 
ate projectors, and run demonstration meetings. 
A list of “Pointers for Those Conducting Meet- 
ings” was put out. Showings of the film were 
then scheduled in all units of the library and 
made available to various community organiza- 
tions. 

The meetings follow a simple pattern, varied 
by the ingenuity of the ade and the com- 
plexion of the audience. The librarian in 
charge usually explains the purpose of the film 
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and the library’s responsibility in showing it. 
At the close of the showing there may be 
some discussion of pertinent matters, after 
which the library representative distributes 
literature such as You and the Atom Bomb 
(New York State Civil Defense Commission), 
a booklist of material available in all libraries, 
and a list of the contents of a Survival Kit. 

The most important period for the librarian 
comes at the close of the meeting when there is 
a chance to talk about the library services in 
relation to the CD program. Here the type of 
listener decides the approach. With house- 
wives, for instance, material on low-budget 
meals, menu planning and consumer informa- 
tion is emphasized. Among business men the 
services of the Business Reference Library in 
supplying material on conversion from peace- 
time to defense industry are emphasized. 
Finally, the audience is told about similar meet- 
ings in neighborhood libraries and invited to 
arrange gatherings for any ‘organizations in 
which they are interested. The CD office 
often supplies its own speakers to outline the 
special needs of the neighborhood. 

The response of the public to the library 
program has been most gratifying. There 
has been profound satisfaction in the reali- 
zation that the people of Brooklyn, numbering 
nearly 3,000,000, are looking at the library with 
new eyes—not only as the best source of infor- 
mation at any time, but as the inspiration for 
action in a time of crisis. 


The Brooklyn Public Library Offers the Following Services and 


Facilities to an Emergency Defense Program 


INFORMATION SERVICES: 


Books, pamphlets and periodicals in the technical fields, consumer information, rationing 
and other subjects pertinent to emergency defense. 
Librarians trained in information service techniques available to volunteer organizations 


for consultation and advice. 


Personnel for assisting in the compilation and publicizing of emergency releases. 


Aid in tracing birth certificates, 


SPACE: 


Sites for air raid shelters. 


Meeting rooms for class instruction and community groups. 


Emergency aid stations. 


Desk space for auxiliary defense and volunteer organizations. 


Headquarters for air raid wardens. 


EXHIBITS: 
Public bulletin boards for notices. 


Space within the buildings for displaying posters and exhibits publicizing emergency 


activities. 


Window space for special exhibits and posters. 
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Express service for supplying communities with important information, pamphlets, regu- 


lations, posters, etc. 


Branches covering all communities in Brooklyn available as distributing centers for re- 


leases to the public. 


SPECIAL SERVICES: 


Personnel, equipment and space for fingerprinting. 


Facilities for issuing identification.cards. 


Personnel and facilities for recruiting and screening volunteers. 


Detroit Public Library 


In an attempt to bring forcefully to the at- 
tention of Detroiters positive information on 
civilian defense, the Detroit Public Library has 
recently worked ‘out a new pattern for con- 
centrated film showings which should be of 
interest to many other organizations involved 
in the civilian defense effort. Beginning on 
January 29 and continuing for six weeks, the 
library showed the film You Can Beat the 
A-Bomb more than 300 times in 21 of its 
agencies, The program has been widely com- 
mended and has put the library in the fore- 
front of the civilian defense picture in De- 
troit. 

The rapidity with which plans were devel- 
oped is a dramatic aspect of the program. 


City department heads, representatives of key 


industries and social service agencies, and 
others known to be desperately in need of 
civilian defense informational materials were 
notified by ’phone of the arrival of the preview 
print and a capacity preview audience which 
overflowed the library's auditorium was as- 
sembled within a day. Almost everyone 
reached by telephone wished to bring one or 
two others along. There was a particularly 
gratifying turnout from the Fire and Police 
Departments and the local OCD. None of 
these people had previously seen the film and 
they immediately endorsed it as being one 
which was in accord with local plans in its 
recommended practices. The audience was 
agreed that the film offered no particular 
hazards; that it was a good film with which 
to begin. 

While the film was being reshown to the 
overflow audience, the library’s director and its 
home reading services director were already 
figuring how maximum library exhibition could 
be arranged with the least delay possible. 
Funds were made immediately available for 
more prints of the title than the library had 
previously intended to purchase. The dis- 
covery that the preview print had been booked 


for a solid month within an hour of the pre- 
view made it clear that all of the prints could 
not be tied up in library showings. Still an- 
other problem was presented by the fact that 
the midwinter weeks are the ones which tra- 
ditionally offer the most library program ac- 
tivities. Virtually every evening date on the 
library’s nine projectors was already booked for 
a series of programs (family living, foreign 
policy, etc.) planned months in advance, and 
it was felt that these programs should be 
retained. 

The decision was made to rearrange pro- 
jector commitments so that each week ae 
branch libraries could have a print of the film 
and a projector for a five-day period. Every 
branch gave two showings a day and was en- 
couraged to run as many extra shows as pos- 
sible whenever groups of people could be 
gathered together. Organizations were en- 


couraged to bring their members to the branch 


libraries for special showings. At the main 
library, where the film was shown for two 
weeks, there were hourly showings beginning 
at noon and lasting until 8:00 r.m. Wherever 
there were showings, copies of the pamphlet on 
which the film was based were distributed 
without charge, in addition to enrolment blanks 
for civilian defense volunteers. 

McGraw-Hill responded with alacrity to the 
plea for immediate delivery of prints and extra 
transportation was secured for the few tight 
spots in the projection schedule. A bold post- 
er (red and black on yellow) was prepared 
and printed by the Public Relations Division. 
This poster listed all of the dates and locations 
for the showings. ee the agency of an 
organization of junior advertising men (The 
Display Club) posters were placed in par- 
ticularly advantageous spots—the downtown 
hotels, department stores, office buildings, etc. 
In the branch library neighborhoods staff mem- 
bers did an effective job of placing the posters 
in store windows, churches, etc., and in ar- 
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ranging for community publicity. The film 
program was given wide coverage by the 
metropolitan dailies and by foreign-language, 
neighborhood and school papers. 

While it is as yet too early to give conclusive 
reports on the effectiveness of these showings, 
several incidental benefits are apparent. The 
library is already more closely involved in 
a community action program than it ever was 
during World War II; the library’s effective- 
ness has been recognized; and the library staff 
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has a sense of having made a positive con- 
tribution. It is also felt that the program has 
been a factor in the increase of book circula- 
tion. 

During World War II the Detroit Public Li- 
brary carried on an intensive program of dis- 
tributing books and other informational ma- 
terial, conducting discussion forums, etc. These 
services are being provided in the present 
emergency. The film program is reported here 
since it is a service added since World War IL. 


Louisville Free Public Library 


The entire civil defense program in Louis- 
ville and Jefferson County, Kentucky, under the 
direction of Colonel A. E. Kimberling, is being 
built around the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary and its branches. The civil defense area 
also includes two counties in Indiana and two 
adjoining Jefferson County. 

Colonel Kimberling’s headquarters are in the 
Audio-Visual Department of the library. Ac- 
cording to him “the main public library, to- 
gether with the branch library buildings, give 
a coverage of the entire area that will suffice for 
all training purposes and can be designated as 
district or zone headquarters for civil defense 
groups throughout the area.” 

Central communications control is to be 
housed in the main library and the communica- 
tions system built on the library’s wire net- 
work and radio. The library has operated FM 
station WFPL since 1949. Each branch li- 
brary is connected by telephone wires to cen- 
tral control at the main library and will be in 
constant communication for the purpose of 
training, information, etc, 

Schools have been designated as first aid 
stations and evacuation points. Sixteen secon- 
dary schools are already connected by wire to 
the main library and work is under way to join 
all 74 elementary schools to the network. 


In the event of a real emergency it is pos- 
sible that all commercial radio and television 
systems would be taken out of operation be- 
cause they | adi a beam by which enemy 
planes would be aided in finding their targets. 
In that event the communication network of 
the Louisville Free Public Library system would 
continue to function. AM, FM, short wave 
and television receivers are now installed in 
each branch of the library. Communications 
could be transmitted to the branches by wire 
network, by radio or by television, or by all 
combined, 

In addition to offering all of its communica- 
tion facilities to the director of civilian defense, 
the library has further speeded up its program 
to serve the general public. Book lists on cur- 
rent subjects are issued regularly, films are avail- 
able for loan or for showings at the library, dis- 
cussion forums are held and additional books 
and periodicals are being purchased for the 
use of library patrons, 

The library is now able to provide fast com- 
munications for civil defense training or for 
actual rescue work in the event of an all-out 
emergency. It is also using every means at its 
disposal to supply information necessary to an 
understanding of current problems and possible 
avenues to future peace. 


1950 ALA CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS 


Proceedings of the 1950 Annual ALA Conference will be ready for 
distribution in May. The proceedings will not be published as an issue of 


the ALA Bulletin, but instead will be printed by offset. 


mailed free, upon request, to each ALA member. 


A copy will be 
Requests should be 


sent before May 1 to ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 


11, Wl. 





Public Library Bookmobile 


Service to Schools 


A THE 1949 ALA Midwinter Meeting the State School Library Supervisors appointed a 
committee to make a study of public library bookmobile service to schools. Later the 
committee was enlarged to include ALA Library Extension Division representatives, 

This final report, accepted and endorsed by the State School Library Supervisors at a 
meeting in January 1951, is the fifth revision of the committee’s original statement. It re- 
flects the thinking of many librarians and school people, including state school library 
supervisors, directors of state libraries and state library extension agencies, county librarians 
giving bookmobile service to schools, and school people receiving the service. Various 
drafts have also been discussed in open meetings of the groups concerned. 


REPORT: 


This report attempts to set down certain 
basic principles, requirements and advant- 
ages of a public library service to children. 
The report is based on the assumption that 
bookmobile service from the public library 
is supplementary to the library materials and 
services supplied by the school itself. 

The report does not attempt to deal with 
or evaluate the situation in which the board 
of education asks the public library, as its 
agent, to assume responsibility for providing 
school library service. An arrangement of 
this type would call for more specific stip- 
ulations and probably a contractual agree- 
ment. 

From the committee’s observations of 
bookmobile service to schools and from 
criticisms and discussions of previous drafts 
of this report, this committee has come to 
the conclusion that the most successful pro- 
grams of public library bookmobile service 
to schools are those based on mutual under- 
standing and confidence and a sincere desire 
to give the most effective library service 
possible to children and young people. 


1 Prepared by a committee of the State School Library 
Supervisors and the ALA Library Extension Division. Re- 
prints, available in June for a nominal charge, may be 
ordered from Mae Graham, State Department of Education, 
Division of Library Extension, 400 Cathedral St., Baltimore 
1, Md. 

The following Hbrarians served as members of the com- 
mittee: Mae Graham, chairman; Sarah Beck, formerly adult 
services librarian, Prince George’s County Memorial Library, 
Hyattsville, Md.; Nancy Jane Day, school library super- 
visor, State Department of Education, Columbia, S.C.; Mrs, 
Eloise Camp Melton, formerly school library adviser, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, N.C.; Nettie B. 
Taylor, supervisor, County and Institutional Libraries, Divi- 
sion of Library Extension, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. Miss Beck and Miss Taylor were appointed 
to the committee by the ALA Library Extension Division. 


I 


The basic principles of library service to 
schools from a public library bookmobile are 
identical with basic principles .of good 
library administration and service. 

A. The public library accepts a responsi- 
bility to children and youth, as well as to 
adults, for providing materials and services 
which aid the individual in the development 
of his mental, emotional and activity inter- 
ests. 

B. The board of education thas the respon- 
sibility for providing and maintaining school 
library service. The purpose of the school 
library is identical with the basic purpose 
of the school itself. 

C. The function of the public library’s 
bookmobile is to provide library services and 
materials in areas where there is no branch, 
station or other public library outlet. The 
policies determining selection of materials 
and services for the bookmobile are, there- 
fore, identical with the library’s over-all 
policies regulating these factors. 


II 


The most successful programs of public 
library bookmobile service to schools are 
those based on a mutual understanding be- 
tween the school and the public library of 
the problems involved. 

A. The board of education, through its 
superintendent, must understand and desire 
the service. 

B. The plan for service should be made 
cooperatively by representatives from the 
school and the public library. 

C. The school should state what types of 
materials and services it needs from the 
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bookmobile. 

D. The public library should state how 
much of these materials and services it is 
able to furnish in accordance with its over- 
all policy of library service to children, 

E. Mutual understanding involves recog- 
nition of the responsibility each agency has 
for library service to children, of the ma- 
terials available, of the financial limitations 
of each, and of other problems affecting the 
service. 

F. Each agency should make periodic re- 
ports to the other on the progress and 
evaluation of the service. 


M 


The public library s resources of materials 
and personnel will need to be increased 
when it offers bookmobile service to schools. 

A. The bookmobile collection should be a 
well-rounded one, containing materials on 
all subjects selected in accordance with the 
library’s policy of selection of materials for 
children. The collection should be large 
enough to serve each pupil adequately. 

B.*The bookmobile staff should have at 
least one professional librarian acquainted. 
with books and materials for children and 
young people. 

C. The bookmobile should operate on a 
regular schedule. The stops should be long 
enough to serve the school effectively and 
frequent enough to provide worthwhile serv- 
ice. . 


IV 


The school should accept definite responsi- 
bilities when it accepts bookmobile service 
from the public library. 

A. It should keep the library informed of 
its curriculum and of the types of materials 
needed. 

B. Requests for specific materials should 
be made as far as possible in advance of the 
time they will be needed. 

C. The public library should be informed 
of the resources within the schools served 
by the bookmobile. 

D. The public library should know the 
selection policy for materials purchased by 
the school. 

E. The school should make a financial 
arrangement with the library to take care 
of lost or damaged materials which cannot 
be traced to an individual pupil, Such an 
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arrangement relieves the teacher of financial 
responsibility for materials borrowed by 
the pupils. 


V 


The educational value of public library 
bookmobile service to the school is- de- 
termined largely by the schooľs attitude 
toward it. 

A. Teachers, pupils and the school librar- 
ian should plan together for the bookmobile 
visit. 

B, Teachers, pupils and the school librar- 
ian should participate in selection of ma- 
terials from the bookmobile, 

C. Teachers and school librarians should 
follow up the visit of the bookmobile by 
pointing out how materials borrowed may 
be used, by using them, by discussing the 
books borrowed, by encouraging pupils, to 
share their books. 

D. Materials borrowed from the book- 
mobile should be made available to all 
pupils in the school. 

E. Pupils should be encouraged to use 
library materials at home. 

F. Pupils can serve as assistants both in 
the bookmobile and in circulating the ma- 
terials for use within the school. 

G. Pupils have the same responsibility for 
care of materials borrowed from the book- 
mobile as they do for care of library ma- 
terials and textbooks within the school. 


VI 


Both the school and the public library can 
benefit from well-planned public bety 
bookmobile service to schools. 

A. It enriches the resources within the 
school. 

B. It broadens the child’s experience by 
bringing him into contact with the services 
of his public library. 

C. It can prevent unnecessary duplication 
of materials and thus provide a wider, 
richer range of materials. 

D. It provides opportunity for school and 
public library personnel to know and under- 
stand each other’s programs, problems, and 
resources. 

E. It provides the public library an 
economical method of reaching a large part 
of its citizens who are not within easy access 
of another public library outlet. 


Let's Start with People 


LAURA K. MARTIN 


UBLIC library service in the United States 
P; too often measured in terms of the 
services provided by large city libraries. To 
patrons of these libraries, the typical librar- 
ian is a full-time specialist who directs rather 
than performs clerical work, and whose 
ability to locate information on any subject 
is as much the result of technical skill and 
training as of the accessibility of materials. 

Dr. Leigh tells us that the dweller in the 
small town has a quite different picture in 
his mind. He says: 


Small village libraries with populations less 
than 5,000, totaling 65 percent of the public 
libraries in the United States .. . are open on a 
‘part-time basis . . . with a single part-time li- 
brarian, in most cases not professionally trained 
in a library school, aided by a part-time, non- 
professional assistant. They carry on very little 
reference work. . . .2 


- In order to get the full impact of Dr. 
Leigh’s statistics, it is necessary to under- 
stand that he is excluding all branches or 
stations of larger systems. Inclusion of 
these in the picture would greatly increase 
the proportion of library patrons whose sole 
contact with libraries is through an untrained 
custodian. 

How much help do state extension agen- 
cies offer these untrained librarians? In 
1939 Ralph Munn gave the rating “highly 
developed” to only eight of the state agen- 
cies most clearly charged with public library 
promotion.? Dr, Garceau gives discourag- 
ing results of a sampling from 22 states, 
with supplementary data from 15 others, to 
show the extent of meaningful relationships 
between local libraries and state library ex- 
tension agencies. He concludes, however, 


1 Leigh, Robert D. The Public Library in the United 
States. (The General Report of the Public Library Inquiry). 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1950, p.56. 

2 Munn, Ralph. “Library Development within the States.” 
ALA Bulletin, 33:464, July 1939, 


Miss Martin teaches at the University of Kentucky De- 
partment of Library Science, Lexington, and during the 
coming summer will be on the faculty of the Schoo! of 
Librarianship, University of Denver. Her last article for 
the ALA Bulletin, ‘“‘What Are We Afraid Of? Some 
Notes on Censorship,” appeared in December 1948. 


that “The number of situations and their 
distribution are such that the sample can- 
not hope to produce statistical material at 
this level. It can only give a broad picture 
of the range of experience.”’ In describing 
practical help given, Dr. Garceau says: 


Though most state agencies undertake some 
form of summer institutes, workshops, intern- 
ships, or other training programs, only two 
libraries in the sample have reported that such 
training has had importance in the conduct of 
their library business.* 


The picture today, though far from bright, 
seems to be improving. Dr. Garceau’s 
figures, collected prior to 1949, should be 
supplemented with the following statement 
appearing in a recent release from ALA: 

In the bienniums including 1950, ap- 
propriations for state aid in public libraries 
were substantially increased in 17 states. 
General budgets of state library agencies, 
for somewhat comparable services, were also 
increased in 19 additional states, although 
many were without specific “state aid” pro- 
visions, 

In spite of such highly encouraging figures, 
the fact still seems to be that as of today 
the large majority of custodians to whom 
Dr. Leigh refers are on their own so far as 
the solution of their daily problems is con- 
cerned, In many cases either they do not or 
cannot look to their state extension agency 
for guidance in borrowing books, weeding 
collections, preparing simple records, etc. 

In the light of our slow progress toward 
organizing larger units, we can hardly justify 
the common assumption that, in the near 
future, these small libraries would either be 
staffed by trained people or become part of 
regional or state systems where they would 
have adequate supervision. 

Many custodians, who genuinely need 
help, would welcome the opportunity to 
receive specific training at institutes, con- 
ferences and workshops held near their 
homes. The demand is a pressing call upon 
the time and thought of our professional 


®Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the Political 
Process. (A Report of the Public Library Inquiry). 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, p.214.21, 

4 Ibid., p.219-20, 
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leaders today. Such training is in no sense 
in competition with established library 
training agencies, accredited or unaccredited. 
Agencies which have demonstrated their 
willingness to accept responsibility for the 
training of persons not qualified for regular 
courses, should certainly be invited and en- 
couraged to take the lead in state planning. 
The state library extension agency, however, 
is naturally the organization most familiar 
with the needs of librarians in the field, and 
planning for any sort of in-service program 
would need the vision of leaders in all types 
of libraries within the state. 

All of us know these untrained librarians, 
and it should be recognized in any discussion 
of their problem that they do not often think 
of library science as a professional career. 
They are, for the most part, women no 
longer young; women who want only part- 
time work, receive very little salary, live at 
home and are not at all likely to be lured 
from their present positions by more at- 
tractive opportunities elsewhere. One of 
their strongest assets is their intimate knowl- 
edge of their own community’s people, prob- 
lems and resources. In most cases they have 
a genuine liking for their work and are eager 
to do it well, as the number of volunteer 
workers in small libraries amply proves. 
Further proof lies in the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to training programs wherever they 
have been advertised and intelligently 
planned. The only requirements are that 
the plans be made to keep within the finan- 
cial abilities of the participants, and that 
the offerings be planned by people who know 
where to begin instruction. 

Progressive educators have abandoned 
the condescending attitude and make it 
their first task to identify the problems of 
the student. Immense benefit is derived 
from the teacher who sees his task as start- 
ing where his students are, and who brings 
them as far along in his subject area as he 
can in a given period. 

Librarians have yet to learn the value of 
. planning first with the people who are now 
doing the job. Those of us connected with 
universities naturally devote our first efforts 
to young people to be recruited there. But 
if the campus should be the entire state, as 
state university presidents like to say, then 
a breadth of service is envisioned for which 
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most library schools are now unprepared. 
That library schools are not always uninter- 
ested in this concept is happily proven in 
the extension courses given from the state 
universities of Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota, and in workshops conducted on uni- 
versity campuses over the country. Mich- 
igan’s fine series of workshops held at 
summer camps is an example of a project 
carried on by the state library. Other 
states, notably Illinois and Indiana, have 
often conducted brief courses. 

The relation of the workshop for untrained 
people to the regular program of the library 
school has been tellingly illustrated at the 
University of Kentucky in the last three 
years. Of 27 participants in a workshop 
held on the campus in 1948, nine returned 
the following summer for the full term and 
two people are now completing work for 
degrees. Participants in the workshop held 
the following summer were the nucleus of 
two extension courses. 

The library workshop has a definite rela- 
tion to the program of library education, 
whether held by a state extension agency or 
a training agency. Its most important serv- 
ice, however, is often to the person not qual- 
ified to enter a library school. Such persons 
learn in a workshop to appreciate the de- 
grees of complexity in the operation of a 
library, and quite often learn to estimate 
the degree of their personal adaptability to 
the profession. Our experience in Ken- 
tucky has been that workshop participants, 
even those who go no further with training, 
attend library meetings more often than they 
did previously. They feel much more at 
home when they know personalities in the 
library world and understand commonly- 
used terms. Thus they place themselves in 
a position to receive professional stimulation 
through established library channels. 

If the Public Library Inquiry is to have 
significant influence upon library planning, 
we must give its recommendations a great 
deal of thought. Dr. Garceau says: 


It is in fact very doubtful whether librarian- 
ship as a vocation is based upon a sufficiently 
unique set of skills to warrant any effort to 
make it an exclusive group with compulsory 
training requirements and qualifying examina- 
tions. There are cases in the sample of small, 
middle-sized, and very large libraries being 


LET’S START WITH PEOPLE 


excellently administered by people with only 
very rudimentary specific professional training, 
or with none at all.5 


I do not believe that the staff of the Public 
Library Inquiry is implying here, or else- 
where in the report, that we should close 
our library schools. In our modern world 
professional education is the most efficient 
method so far developed by which the young 
person entering library service may acquaint 
himself with the best that has been thought, 
said and done in his field. At the same time 
the needs of the untrained person serving 
the small community are not the same as 
those of the person who is planning for a 
lifetime career. Library schools have hardly 
been cognizant of these differences. 

In any case, this is a project too big for 
library schools to undertake alone. A meas- 
urable improvement in library service in 
every state within a few years is an ob- 
jective which would require mobilization of 
all appropriate library resources, not solely 
those specifically charged with training. 
The initial planning would, of course, have 
to come from ALA Headquarters. 

Let us suppose that a national committee 
were organized to set up standards for a 
program of this kind, with every state li- 
brary extension agency taking part because 
every state has its share of untrained librar- 
ians. On that committee should be people 
who work well with small community boards 
and librarians. They should establish stand- 
ards for materials, leaders and content of the 
sessions, and require detailed reports after 
every conference. Such requirements need 
not interfere with the flexibility of the pro- 
gram, and would be a source of information 
for future plans. Members of this national 
committee should help to train leaders, put 
on demonstrations and be the steering com- 
mittee as the program proceeds. 

How could such'a project be financed? 
Several methods suggest themselves. First, 
it should be a cardinal principle that par- 
ticipants would pay an appreciable share 
of the cost, and it would be hoped that the 
local library would frequently pay its li- 
brarian’s expenses. Admission charges for 
the growing number of ALA preconferences 
have not seemed to prove a deterrent to 


5 Jbid., p.192. 
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large attendance and there seems little 
reason to believe that a modest fee would 
reduce participation. Underwriting at the 
planning stage would be necessary before 
attendance could be estimated. A revolv- 
ing fund might serve. 

The argument for increased state aid 
which such a program presents to participat- 
ing agencies, and the increased membership 
in ALA which would surely come when 
many people saw our professional organiza- 
tion serving where service is most needed, 
are obvious advantages. Dr. Garceau says: 
“What ALA needs is... a new interest at 
headquarters in holding the show together 
by serving librarians as well as libraries.”® 

This is a day of specialized, in-service 
training. Bankers, insurance agents, law- 
yers, teachers and musicians, etc., now hold 
conferences under educational auspices. 
The public would undoubtedly be quick 
to recognize and support workshops for 
librarians, if publicity were given library 
needs. 

Subsidy by a large foundation would en- 
able us to proceed at a faster pace, but this 
is a project which the library profession 
might well inaugurate itself in the hope 
that proven value would open the door to 
larger opportunities, 

The value of the workshop or institute in 
increasing public interest in the cooperative 
library planning so dear to the hearts of 
librarians should not be overlooked. People 
who cooperate in preparing committee re- 
ports for workshops gain a new concept of . 
the stimulation which comes from working 
together on professional problems. If the 
leaders have shown awareness of the cppor- 
tunities for creating citizen interest afforded 
in getting these small-town librarians to- 
gether, we can be sure that the message of 
library service for all will spread. 

The Public Library Inquiry provides us 
with the occasion for many a new start on 
the solution of old problems. Surely there 
will never be a better time to increase on a 
national scale, and to an appreciable degree, 
the quality of service rendered day by day 
to the previously neglected personnel in 
more than 65 percent of our public libraries. 
Let’s start with people! 


6 Ibid., p.198. 


The Challenge! 


SALLIE J, FARRELL 


wE decision to forsake reminiscence in 

celebrating ALA’s 75th anniversary was 
indeed wise! The past is one of honor but 
the challenges of history, while interesting, 
do not provoke action. It seems appropriate 
to mark the 75th year of ALA by a program 
which, before the year is out, will have in- 
jai the publication of books, encouraged 
thoughtful reading and stirred nationwide 
discussion of “The Heritage of the U.S.A. 
in Times of Crisis!” 

Ralph Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee, has said that 
“if the 20,000 ALA members will exert them- 
selves this year, they can influence in a very 
useful manner the thinking of the American 
public on the very crucial problems facing 
us.” 

There is something tangible which librar- 
ians in both small and large public libraries 
can begin to do now. First of all, they can 
list books and pamphlets in their collections 
which will give readers a better understand- 
ing of the relationship between our demo- 
cratic heritage and the sombre, staggering 
problems of today. Materials should be 
stocked and assembled and made ready for 
the large public which we hope to reach 
through the anniversary program. Already 
a committee has been appointed by the ALA 
Audio-Visual Board to draw up a film list 
on the American heritage. 

New volumes which will head reading 
lists are, of course, the two anniversary 
books to be published by Harper & Brothers 
in the fall. These books—the one by Gerald 
W. Johnson and the other by Dr. Henry 
Steele Commager—will be among the librar- 
. iang and the laymen’s best tools in the im- 
plementation of the anniversary plan. An 
exciting book for children and young people 
has also been planned and will be published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons before the end 


Miss Farrell, field representative of the Louisiana State 
Library, Baton Rouge, is a member of the ALA 75th An- 
niversary Committee. 


of the year. In keeping with the ALA 
anniversary theme Mrs. Genevieve Foster, 
well-known author and illustrator, will write 
a book to be titled “Birthdays of Freedom.” 

Secondly, in anticipation of the part that 
organizations will play in the anniversary 
project, librarians can make study outlines 
on the anniversary theme and prepare pro- 
gram ideas and suggestions for use by clubs 
and other community groups. Film forums 
can be planned. It is the hope of the An- 
niversary Committee that contact can be 
made with the leading national organizations 
so that they may participate on the national 
and local levels in this plan to stimulate 
thinking and to encourage discussion. 

Mr. Ellsworth has complied with a re- 
quest to write an article for The Club 
Woman, national publication of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, expressing 
the hope that the federation would concen- 
trate its activities on the ALA anniversary 
theme, urge each club member to purchase 
the Johnson and Commager books, and urge 
club officers in every community to ask their 
librarian for the bibliographies, study guides 
and other printed sources that will be avail- 
able. This appears in the March issue. 

In the third place, public librarians can 
begin to think of ways to publicize locally 
the anniversary theme through press re- 
leases, radio announcements, and exhibits. 

Finally, there is still time to enter the 
contest for the best statements (see the 
January 1951 ALA Bulletin) and to encour- 
age others to do so. 

These are some of the things individual 
librarians can plan for the celebration of 
ALA’s 75th anniversary. 

Through cooperation the 20,000 members 
of ALA can make the Association’s 75th 
anniversary program a success. It is ex- 
citing to think of celebrating the past by en- 
couraging reading and discussion on the 
critical problems of the times. The ALA, 
through its 75th Anniversary Committee, 
has given librarians a new challenge. They 
will meet it! 
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Anniversary Activities . 
AN OPEN LETTER TO ALA MEMBERS 


T SEEMS incredible that everything connected with the 75th anniversary cele- 
I bration could be moving so smoothly and swiftly. 

Our two authors—Gerald W. Johnson and Henry Steele Commager—are hard 
at work on their books and each will meet his deadline. Johnson’s book will be 
excerpted in’ the July issue of Look—just before the American Library Associa- 
tion Conference. Both will be on the market by the end of October. 

Our third book—for children—-can now be announced. Through the initiative 
of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People, Mrs. Genevieve 
Foster, well-known author of children’s books, is writing “Birthdays of Freedom” 
which Charles Scribner’s Sons will publish before the end of the year. This 
book will highlight the significant freedoms which have been achieved in many 
lands and the role they play in our own heritage. American freedoms will be 
presented as part of a larger world heritage. As in her other books, Mrs, Foster 
will employ illustrations and maps as integral parts of a simple, straightforward 
delineation. 

Yale University Press has seen the value of our project and is giving ALA sets 
of the Chronicles of America and Pageant of America as prizes for the contest. 
The details have not yet been worked out by the Awards Committee, but these 
valuable sets will be given in addition to the $1000 in prizes already announced. 
(Note: Have you sent in your entry yet? Remember, the deadline is May 31!) 
Each of you might well talk with staff members who are not now members of 
ALA and encourage them to take part in the contest. 

Editorials in national newspapers and magazines like the Saturday Review of 
Literature are all encouraging. Most of the professional journals are going to 
have special issues this spring. Watch for them. 

Both Luther Evans and Walter H. C. Laves lived up to our expectations at 
the “kick-off” dinner at Midwinter and made excellent and wise speeches. A 
number of outstanding personalities are being invited to speak on various phases 
of the anniversary theme at the July conference. 

Various librarians are beginning to issue reading lists and other local public 
relations statements. The last two that have been sent to me are excellent—Jerry 
Cushman of Salina, Kansas, has done his usual thought-provoking bulletin, 
“The American Heritage and the Librarian,” and Marian McFadden of the 
Indianapolis Public Library has issued a small folder, “What Made America— 
Books Have the Answer.” Every library in the country might well do likewise. 

Did you hear the Northwestern Reviewing Stand broadcast on Feb. 4, 1951, 
on “The Author and Reader in Time of Crisis’? This has been published as 
Vol. 16, No. 1 of the Reviewing Stand. 

Beth Goodwillie and Len Arnold of the ALA Headquarters public relations 
staff are being very skilful and helpful. They will welcome your suggestions. 


Sincerely, 


NECE 


Rarru E. Extsworts, Chairman 
ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 
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The Changing Character 
Of ALA Midwinter Meetings 


Mrs. Loera D, Fvan 


A aco the Executive Board, realizing 
that the size and character of ALA mid- 
winter meetings has been changing over the 
past few years, appointed a committee to 
study the problem. The committee is not 
prepared to make a final report. Informa- 
tion collected thus far is being presented to 
members of the Council, however, to en- 
courage comments from different individuals 
and groups before any action is taken. 

At one time ALA midwinter meetings 
mainly consisted of closed meetings. The 
working groups were comparatively small, 
meeting to carry on the business of their 
committees and divisions and of the ALA 
itself. Gradually the picture has changed 
and the total registration has increased. 
This may have come about for prestige 
reasons. It may be that some people can 
come to meetings at midwinter who cannot 
attend the annual conferences in the 
summer. Also, the activities of every di- 
vision, section and committee have been 
increasing. The numbers of our different 
working groups have increased and have 
resulted in more and more meetings. At 
this meeting, for instance, there are between 
130 and 150 meetings scheduled. General 
sessions have been added as well as pro- 
gram meetings for divisions. These evi- 
dently reflect the desires of the membership. 

Registration is creeping up past the 1500 
mark. Several years ago we outgrew Chi- 
cago’s Drake Hotel. We have reached the 
point now where we are overtaxing the 
facilities of the Edgewater Beach Hotel. 

The length of the midwinter meeting is 
growing and members are saying “My good- 


1 This article summarizes a report given in Chicago at 
the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting by Mrs. Fyan, who was 
at that time serving as chairman of the Midwinter Meet- 
ings Committee. The present chairman is Sarah Lewis 
Jones, assistant director, Textbook and Library Service 
Division, State Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mabel Louise Conat and Harriet Dorothea MacPherson are 
also members of the committee, 


ness, I can’t take 10 days off at this time of 
year and go to such a long meeting. We 
have too many meetings. We have regional 
meetings. We have meetings of our state 
associations. We have meetings of our 
divisions; midwinter is just getting too Jong 
and too complicated.” 

There is another important point. The 
larger meetings are creating budgetary 
problems. 

These are some of the questions which 
we wondered about as a committee: What 
functions do the members of the Association 
want the midwinter meeting to perform? 
Does the membership want general sessions? 
Should these sessions be devoted to subjects 
of ALA business or policy, such as the session 
on federal relations? Do we want general 
sessions with name speakers? Is this mat- 
ter of general sessions tied up, perhaps, 
with regional demands? Is it, for instance, 
just members from nearby states who want 
the general sessions? Should ALA mid- 
winter meetings be returned to their earlier . 
character, or do we want them as they have 
been for the past few years? 

Has the ALA midwinter meeting in reality 
become a regional meeting for the North 
Central StatesP The committee has dis- 
covered some interesting figures on that 
question. In 1949, 65 per cent of the mid- 
winter meeting attendance was from Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Iowa and Wisconsin. The states 
of Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania accounted for 14 per cent of the reg- 
istration. Each of the other groups, most 
of which have regional meetings, made up 
3-per cent or less.2_ That changed the pic- 
ture in the minds of committee members, 


2 Figures for 1950 are not available. Figures showing the 
geographic distribution of the 1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting, 
compiled after this report was presented, indicate that 
geographic distribution of the 1949 and 1951 meetings 
varies less than 1 per cent. 
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particularly when we realized that regional 
meetings have been and are being held in 
all sections of the U.S. except in the two 
most highly represented at the 1949 ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. Is it true, then, that in 
reality we are now carrying on a business 
meeting of the ALA plus a regional meeting, 
particularly for Ilinois and the nearby 
states? 

These are the questions to be decided: 
Should changes be made in order to reduce 
the attendance at ALA midwinter meetings? 
Should midwinters be shorter? If so, 
how many days should they run? Should 
the midwinter meeting be eliminated? If it 
is becoming more and more of a general 
meeting, should the location be changed 
each year? Should we in essence be having 
two general meetings of the ALA each year? 
If so, should both annual meetings be held 
in different cities? 

One suggestion has been made that might 
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be a solution. If in reality the midwinter 
meeting is a combination ALA business 
meeting and a general regional meeting, 
could these two functions be separated and 
occur concurrently under various auspices 
or be arranged consecutively? If we in 
the Midwest want a regional meeting and 
a regional organization, could we take the 
responsibility for such a meeting at about 
the same time the ALA business meeting is 
held? Perhaps such a regional meeting 
could immediately precede or follow the 
ALA business meeting. 

This information report has been pre- 
sented to encourage ALA members to con- 
sider seriously the problem of the changing 
character of ALA midwinter meetings. Sug- 
gestions will be appreciated and may „be 
sent to ALA Headquarters or to Sarah 
Lewis Jones, assistant director, Textbook and 
Library Service Division, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga, 


ACRL Buildings Committee 


To Sponsor Cooperative Conferences 


The ACRL Buildings Committee, at a 
meeting held during the 1951 ALA Midwin- 
ter Meeting, voted to offer its services as a 
clearing house for the promotion of regional 
cooperative conferences on library building 
_ problems. 

Since 1944, a number of meetings have 
been held by the independent Cooperative 
Committee on Library Building Plans for 
the purpose of discussing library building 
problems. Librarians, architects and ad- 
ministrative officers of institutions engaged 
in library planning have åttended to ex- 
change suggestions and ideas on problems of 
common interest. At each of these meet- 
ings several sets of preliminary building 
‘plans have been presented and discussed. 

The success of these conferences has been 
notable. The emphasis, however, has been 
primarily on the discussion of the large uni- 
versity library building problems. The cost 


of travel has prevented many medium- and 
small-sized institutions from sending repre- 
sentatives to these meetings. In addition, 
the very nature of the meetings has made it 
necessary to limit attendance, and several 
requests for participation have had to be 
denied in the past. For these reasons, the 
ACRL Buildings Committee felt that there 
was probably a need for similar meetings 
to be conducted on a regional basis, 

Any librarian whose institution would be 
interested in participating in such an infor- 
mal regional conference in the near future 
should write to Robert H. Muller, chairman, 
ACRL Buildings Committee, Southern Illi- 
nois University, Carbondale, Ill. The com- 
mittee member located in the region from 
which a sufficient number of requests are 
received will be contacted, and asked to 
arrange a regional conference for the dis- 
cussion of library building plans. 


An Experiment in 
Regional Library Development 


R. E. MAHONEY 


“FOR THE first time I feel I am really part 

Fot a team—and it’s a wonderful feeling!” 
She was a young librarian standing in front 
of a small red-brick building located in 
New York's dairyland region, telling me how 
the new regional library was cooperating 
with her independent town library. Others 
in the area feel the same way and it is 
encouraging to report that New York’s ex- 
periment is off to a good solid start. This is 
refreshing news, for the regional experiment 
has national significance and is being 
watched by members of the profession 
throughout the country. 

New York's key to regional development 
lies in a division of library responsibilities 
into two groups—state and local. Local 
autonomy is retained on the village, town 
and county levels. The state supplies new 
services and, in addition, supplements, co- 
ordinates and stimulates the various local 
units. Expert guidance and consultative 
services are brought much closer to the op- 
erating members and a weekly delivery route 
links the library islands into an integrated 
chain of cooperating units. It interloans 
books, supplies news and promotes a feel- 
ing of cooperation, unity and strength. 

The separation of responsibilities into two 
levels has ample precedent in other state 
agencies. Long ago the state assumed some 
of the responsibilities for highway construc- 
tion, leaving others to local authorities. The 
Health Department found that it could 
muster its resources and come to grips with 
an epidemic on a state level more effectively 
than could a large number of small com- 
munities which lacked the necessary medical 
facilities, supplies or professional compe- 
tence. As the social order has increased in 
complexity and demands, the state has as- 








Mr. Mahoney received his M.A, degree from the Uni- 
versity of Denver School of Librarianship. At present he 
is first assistant in the Edison branch of the Detroit Public 
Library. A number of months ago he became interested in 
New York’s regional library experiment and this article is 
mainly based on interviews conducted in the region. 
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sumed additional duties which can be 
administered more efficiently and economic- 
ally on a regional or state basis. 


A Grass-Roots Pattern 


The important contribution of the new 
regional pattern is that the basic administra- 
tive strucure of local libraries is maintained 
-passing from mayor to library board to 
librarian. It is a grass-roots plan—a plan 
seeking to preserve and enrich the cultural 
contribution of local institutions and to stim- 
ulate local pride, while providing the advice 
of specialists and the financial benefits of 
larger discounts flowing from volume pur- 
chasing. 

The following guides were established as. 
a basis for the division of responsibilities: 
(1) Provision for maximum local control and 
initiative; (2) Provision for larger units of 
service. Operating within these broad ave- 
nues the following division of duties was 
made: 


Local: 


l. Provide space and personnel for the 
distribution of materials. 

2. Supply books not purchased by the 
state. 


State: 


l. Purchase and supply books except light 
fiction ‘and standard reference books. 

2. Provide professional leadership and 
advice to local libraries. | 

3. Stimulate cooperation between local 
libraries through advisory services, inter- 
library Joans, a union yids regional library 
meetings and regular newsletters. 


Measuring Rod for Regions 


After careful investigation the planners! 
rejected the county administrative unit as 


1 Development of Library Service in New York State: 
(Division of Research, New York State Education Depart- 
ment, Bulletin No. 1376, Sept. 15, 1949) Albany, University 
of the State of New York. 96p. 
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unsatisfactory and in its place recommended 
the establishment of regional library areas. 
They designed a measuring rod for laying 
out regional boundaries based on the follow- 
ing qualifications: 

l. A minimum population of 200,000. 

2. Regions coinciding with natural trad- 
ing areas. 

3, Travel distance from the operational 
center of approximately 50 miles or two 
hours’ driving time. 

4, With few exceptions, regional bound- 
aries should not cut through county divisions. 
This procedure allows the continuing use 
of existing county divisions for tax purposes. 

In order to carry out the state’s part of 
the program, provision is made for 15 re- 
gional library service centers, financed b 
the state. Proposed centers will blanket the 
state and operate like a wholesaler serving 
a group of retail outlets. Some will be 
organized and operated as branches of the 
State Library, like the present Watertown 
Regional Center. In other areas a strong 
local library might be given a contract to 
perform the services of a center for its 
region. 

The Watertown Regional Center has been 
in operation about two years. The Research 
Division of the New York State Education 
Department has made a careful study of 
library operations in the three-county area.. 
At the end of 21 months it reported that the 
Watertown Center had: “, . . demonstrated 
the administrative feasibility of dividing 
responsibilities between state and local com- 
munities.” 


14] 


It is interesting to note that local library 
support has been increasing almost twice 
as fast as in a comparable control area else- 
where in the state. Furthermore, the supply 
and diversity of material available has been 
substantially increased. Books arrive earlier, 
circulation is going up, in-service training is 
expanding and a genuine feeling of regional 
library unity is developing. 

The Public Library Inquiry arrived at 
the following conclusion regarding regional 
developments: 


‘Our research indicates that institutionally the 
regional field offices of state library agencies 
afford great promise of accomplishing these 
political and administrative objectives. At this 
point the vicious circle of low salaries, inade- 
quate operating budgets, restricted facilities for 
service, and a pervasive reluctance to engage 
effectively in the political process may most 
readily be broken.? 


The New York pattern is broad enough in 
scope to strengthen existing libraries and to 
extend library service to unserved areas. 
Elements of the pattern have been incor- 
porated in library programs in Connecticut, 
New Mexico, Illinois, Indiana and Wiscon- 
sin. The Watertown experiment deserves 
careful consideration and evaluation. Tech- 
niques employed are simple, flexible and 
capable of extension to other states. As such 
the project has national significance and 
merits wide discussion. 


2Garceau, Oliver. The Public Library in the Political 
Process. (A report of the Public Library Inquiry) New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1949, p.239. 


CARNIVAL OF BOOKS TRYOUT ON NBC NETWORK 


Carnival of Books, Ruth Harshaw’s weekly radio program on children’s books, was re- 
leased on the NBC network for the first time on Sunday, April 8, at 11:45 EST. 

This was the first broadcast to be aired over the network in a four- to six-weeks tryout 
to test the response in cities throughout the country. The continuance of the program 
on the NBC network will depend to a large extent on the number of requests local NBC 
stations receive for a rebroadcast, and the listener response in individual cities. 

Carnival of Books will continue to originate from WMAQ, a Chicago NBC station. It 
will be rebroadcast weekly from New York over the network, and local NBC radio stations 
throughout the country may then transcribe and replay it when time is available. 

Public, school and children’s librarians can help insure a continued network broadcast 
of the program by urging their local NBC stations to schedule Carnival of Books during 
the test period, and by planning local publicity about the program. . 


Distinguished Children’s Books 
of 1950 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED BY THE 
Book EVALUATION COMMITTEE OF THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Benjamin Franklin, by Ingri and Edgar ď 


Aulaire. 
Doubleday. 


Here is a simple but comprehensive picture- 
story biography of the fun-loving boy who be- 
came one of our most versatile and best-loved 
statesmen. Hand-lithographed illustrations in 
gay colors and decorative page borders from 
Poor Richard enhance the liveliness and humor 
of the text and the authenticity of the back- 


ground. 


Su-Mei’s Golden Year, by Margueritte Har- 
mon Bro. Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 
Doubleday. 


There are memorable characters in this per- 
ceptively written story, showing the conflict 
between the old and new ways and beliefs in a 
contemporary Chinese village ravaged by war 
and famine, 


Dick Whittington and His Cat, by Marcia 
Brown. Ilustrated by the author. Serib- 
ner. 


Marcia Brown has brought to this perennial 
favorite a new freshness with her excellent re- 
telling and distinguished illustrations. The 
linoleum cuts in dull yellow and bold black line 
work seem unusually appropriate to a medieval 
tale. 


Magic Money, by Ann Nolan Clark. Ilus- 
trated by Leo Politi. Viking. 

In a thoroughly ne story of unselfish- 
ness and happy family relationships, a small 
Costa Rican boy discovers how to make his 
secret wish come true. Simplicity and charm 
of writing are combined with harmonious il- 
lustrations. : 


The Tower by the Sea, by Meindert DeJong. 
Illustrated by Barbara Comfort. Harper. 


A retelling of an old North Sea legend in 
which the evils of spreading gossip and super- 
stition are apparent through the high suspense 
of the story. While the mounting drama of 
the witch hunt strikes momentary terror, the 
story closes on a note of peace, understanding 
and goodwill. 


Illustrated by ‘the authors. 


Gandhi, Fighter without a Sword, by Jean- 
ette Eaton. Illustrated by Ralph Ray. 
Morrow. 

A sincere, well-balanced, wholly readable 
biography of the great spiritual and political 
leader. Good format and illustrations add to 
the book’s attractiveness, ~ 


Abraham Lincoln; An Initial Biography, by 
Genevieve Foster. Illustrated by the 
author. Scribner. 


Although written for younger children, this 
biography has a dignity and beauty of writing 
which, together with the illustrations, present a 
full portrait of Lincoln, 


Farm Boy, by Douglas W. Orsline: 
trated by the author. Viking. 


À young boy, needing guidance and adjust- 
ment to a world in which he does not seem to 
fit, finds help on a farm under the wise tutelage 
of his uncle. The plot is convincing and exciting, 
and the descriptions of the countryside un- 
usually lovely. 


Ilus- 


Born to Trot, by Marguerite Henry. Ilus- 
trated by Wesley Dennis. Rand McNally. 


Two true stories are skilfully blended in this 
absorbing book: the modern one of Gibson 
White and his record-breaking trotter, “Rosa- 
lind,” and the older one of William Rysdyk and 
his ugly champion, “Hambletonian.” 


Better Known as Johnny Appleseed,: by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Ilustrated by James 
Daugherty. Lippincott. 

Scholarly research and storytelling ability 
are united in this definitive, well-arranged 
Johnny Appleseed, which successfully distin- 
guishes between fact and fiction. Vigorous 
illustrations and excellence of design add to the 
story’s warmth and vitality. 


Abraham Lincoln, Friend of the People, by 
Clara Ingram Judson. Pen drawings by 
Robert Frankenberg. Wilcox and Follett. 
A very human and skilfully narrated biogra- 

phy based on the most up-to-date and accurate 

sources, and illustrated with kodachromes of the 
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Chicago Historical Society Lincoln dioramas 
and with pen drawings. 


The Egg Tree, by Katherine Milhous. Il- 
Justrated by the author. Scribner. 


Pictures, rich in design and color, combined 
with simple narrative, catch the spirit of the 
old Pennsylvania Dutch celebration of Easter 
in the story of a family’s making an Easter egg 
tree. 


A Boat for Peppe, by Leo Politi. Ilustrated 
by the author. Scribner. 
Little Peppe’s wish for a boat of his own 
comes true in this childlike story of the Sicilian- 
American fishermen of Monterey. The lovely 


illustrations done in subdued color are some 
of Politi’s best. 


Song of the Seasons, by Addison Webb. 
Illustrated by Charles L. Ripper. Mor- 
row. 

How the changing seasons affect the lives 
of the more familiar wild creatures is told with 
vividness and touches of humor. The beautiful 
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illustrations have the photographic and dramatic 
qualities that appeal greatly to children. 


This Boy Cody, by Leon-Wilson. Illustrated 
by Ursula Koering. Watts. 
Life in the Tennessee mountains is con- 
vincingly portrayed in a gay friendly story of a 
10-year-old boy and his family. 


Amos Fortune, Free Man, by Elizabeth 
Yates. Illustrated by Nora S. Unwin. 
Aladdin. 

Elizabeth Yates tells a beautiful compas- 
sionate story of a little-known historical figure 
—a courageous slave who labored to earn the 
freedom that within his soul he had never lost. 
This dramatic biography with unforgettable 
characters and sympathetic illustrations becomes 
an unusual reading experience. 


ELIZABETH JOHNSON, Chairman 
HELEN KINSEY 

Mrs. ALICE Brooks MCGUIRE 
EFFIE LEE MORRIS 

Mary LOUISE SLOAN 


WANTS AND OFFERS 


Gifts and Exchanges Division, Louisiana State 
University Library, Baton Rouge 3, La. offers 
for transportation costs several files of: Journal 
of Southern History, Vol. 1, no. 1—Vol. 4, no. 3. 
(Indexes for vols. 1-3). 

Univ. of Miss. Lib., University, Miss., offers 
the following periodicals for cost of transp., bd.: 
Am. Soc. for Test. Mat, Proc., v.7-9, 27-28, 32; 
Atlan. Mo., v.100-107; Eng. Mag., v.23, 25, 
28-29, 33-34, 36; Hib. Jin, v.18. Unbd: Am. 
Ass’n, of Col. Reg. Bul., v.4-5; Am. Phys. Soc. 
Bul., v.15, 24; Assn. of Am, Col. Bul., v.7, 22; 
Ele. Sch. Jin., v.22-23, 27-31, 33, 86, 38-39, 
42; Jin. of Cal. Ref., v.8; Jin. of Ed. Res., v.28- 
31; Nat. Ed. Ass’n. Jln., v. 18, 15-19, 21, 23-30, 
32-33; Natl. Geog. v.79-94; No. Cen. Assn 
Otly. v.2, 4-18; Phys. Rev., v.57-65, 67-78; Phys. 
Abstr., v.48-44, 46-48, 50-52; Rev. of Sci. Instr., 


v.4-14, 16-20; Sch. Rev., v.81-32, 37-39, 40, 42; ` 


Sci., v.107, 109, 111; So. Ass’n Otly., v.1-3, 6-8. 

The University of Arkansas Library, Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas, offers UNIVERSITY OF AR- 
KANSAS, 1871-1948. Fayetteville, University 
of Arkansas Alumni Association, 1948, 289 
pages, by Harrison Hale. Supply limited. The 
University of Arkansas Library wants: Explica- 
tor, v. l, no. 1; v. 8. no. 2. U.S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: Survey of 
Current Business, Annual Supplement, 1932, 
1942, U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics: Monthly 


Labor Review, v. 1-28, 1915-1929. U.S. Comp- 
troller of the Currency: Annual Report, v. 1-17; 
v. 26, pt. 1; v. 31; v. 33-36; v. 37, pt. 2; v. 
38-40; v. 41, pt. 2; v. 42, pt. 1-2; v. 43-45; 
v. 48-49; v. 52, pt. 2; v. 53, pt. 2; v. 54, pt. 2; 
v. 56. Crops and Markets, v. 1-7; v. 28, 
no. 1. Demand and Price Situation, Jan.-Sept. 
1932, June 1935, August 1936, Nov. 1937, Sept. 
1938, July 1940. Farm Income Situation, nos. 
1-23, 78, 92. Books Abroad, v. 1, no. 1, Jan- 
uary 1927. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives, 
v. 1; July, 1931-June, 1934. 

Forbes Library, Nothampton, Mass. has avail- 
able a number of copies of the Cutter classi- 
fication, in uncollated signatures. Libraries 
which use the Expansive Classification (the 
Cutter System) may be interested in replacing 
their worn copies of the schedules. The newer 
Library Schools will wish to include this im- 
portant classification in their Library Science 
collections. If sufficient interest is shown, the 
heirs of Mr. Cutter, who own the schedules, 
will authorize the collation and sale of the Classi- 
fication at $5.00 a copy, unbound. This is the 
7th expansion and is all published except for 
a small section of Religion including the 
Index to Religion. Please address orders 
and correspondence to: Lawrence E. Wikan- 
der, Librarian, Forbes Library, Northampton, 
Mass, 


TIME-SAVER 
ENERGY-SAVER 


NEW! MONEY-SAVER 


FOR LIBRARIANS ... 


(ontoura 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


"Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints," states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian. “Copy documents with com- 
plete accuracy. No serious researcher will be 
without one before long," advises New York 
Historian. "Ideally suited to copying tables, 
graphs, letters and articles," says Central New 
York Medical Hospital ... "a very inexpen- 
sive substitute for a photostating machine." 
(names on request} 
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THING ANYWHERE—'"Con- 
toura" authenticates your findings ... makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon 

. including tightly bound volumes; its 
unique cushion conforms the photopaper to 
the page contour. 


TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs. compact 
"Contoura” fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10“; 
Legal Model copies up to 8” x 14", 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura" 
saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof-reading and checking . . . avoids errors 
of each. Increases accuracy and efficiency of 
research and investigation. Contrasted to pho- 
tostating or microfilming, "Contoura" copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” x 10”) ... retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal room 
lighting ... no darkroom is needed. Standard 
photographic chemicals develop your prints. 


AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures may 
be made right where your subject matter is 
available ... and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
*Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#1 Pease Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 





ALA NEWS 


ALA Headquarters Staff 

The ALA Washington Office has been 
further strengthened by the addition of a 
full-time mobilization assistant. Julia D. 
Bennett, a graduate of the University of 
Tennessee and the University of Illinois 
Library School, joined the ALA staff on 
March 1. She has done branch, reference 
and extension work in the public libraries of 
Knoxville, Tenn., Pasadena, Calif., and 
Charlotte, N.C., and during 1940-41 was 
librarian of the Farragut High School, Con- 
cord, Tenn. Miss Bennett’s home is in 
Arlington, Va. 


Cataloging Recruiting Pamphlet 

Cataloging as a Career, prepared by the 
ALA Division of Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion, was displayed for the first time at the 
1951 ALA Midwinter Meeting. A limited 
distribution of the 12-page leaflet has been 
made by the division. While the supply 
lasts single copies will be sent to librarians 
upon request to Pauline Ramsey, Technical 
Library, Bureau of Ships, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Division Publications 

ALA members are reminded of two di- 
vision publications available on a subscrip- 
tion basis without division membership. 

College and Research Libraries, a quar- 
terly published by the Association of College 
and Reference Libraries, may be ordered 
from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. The subscription price to 
ACRL members is $3.00 per year; to non- 
members, $4.00 in the U.S., Canada and 
Latin America; in other countries, $4.25. 

Public Libraries, the official publication 
of the Public Libraries Division, is issued 


‘quarterly and can be ordered by nonmem- 


bers of the division for $1.00 per year. 
Subscriptions should be mailed to Elias 
Jones, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Library: Recruiting Folder 

Many Librarians Needed in Expanding 
Program, a folder prepared by the Recruit- 
ing Committee of the ALA Library Exten- 
sion Division, highlights facts about libra- 
rianship as a career in county and regional 
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libraries and library extension agencies. 
Library schools which offer rural service and 
state extension work are listed. Printed in 
black on yellow paper, the folder contains 
nine pictures of library service in action. 
It will be sold in multiple hundreds, at $5.00 
per hundred. Order from the Sturgis Print- 
ing Co., Inc., P.O. Box 552, Sturgis, Mich. 


ALA Publications 


Charles Coffin Jewett, by Joseph A. Bor- 
ome, will be published the latter part of 
April. This is the seventh volume in the 
ALA’s American Library Pioneers series. 
Approximately 200 pages long, the book will 
sell for $3.50. Order from the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

The Editorial Committee has approved 
for ALA publication the “American Library 
Resources; a Bibliographical Guide,” by 
Robert B. Downs, director of the library and 
of the library school at the University of 


Illinois. The work grew out of a resolution 
at the Conference on International Ex- 


changes held at Princeton University in 1946 
and got under way soon thereafter with the 
sponsorship of the ALA Board on Resources 
of American Libraries, and with a subven- 
tion from the Rockefeller Foundation to as- 
sist in the preparation of the manuscript. 
There is no subsidy for publication. The 
book, which will run to more than 600 pages, 
will be issued in the fall. This is the third 
guide to resources prepared by Mr. Downs 
and published by the ALA. 


LED Nominees 


The Nominating Committee of the 
Library Education Division submits the 
following list of nominees for office in 1951- 
52. Additional nominations may be made 
by petition of 10 or more members of the 
division. These must be sent to the sec- 
retary, Winifred B. Linderman, School of 
Library Service, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y., together with the consent of 
the persons nominated, not later than May 
10, 1951. 


Vick PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 
_ William Hugh Carlson, director, College 
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. Thousands of Librarians, 
Architects, Educators have received 
copies of our New Life Library 
Furniture Catalog 
. Have you? 
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Libraries, State System of Higher Education, 
Corvallis, Ore. 

Andrew D. Osborn, assistant librarian, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


TREASURER: 


W. Roy Holleman, librarian, Scripps In- 
stitution of Oceanography Library, Univer- 
sity of California, La Jolla 

Mrs, Janet Zimmerman McKinlay, acting 
head, Bureau of Public Library Services, 
Division of State Library, Archives and 
History, Department of Education, Trenton, 


Director (1951-54): 


Rev. Auguste-M. Morissett, librarian and 
director, Library School, University of Ot- 
tawa, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada 

Francis R. St. John, chief librarian, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mary Elizabeth Miller, Chairman 
Mrs. Vera S. Cooper 
Anne E, Markley 


Clippings Wanted 


Has any publicity on the ALA 75th anni- 
versary appeared in your local newspaper? 
If so, the ALA Public Relations Office would 
like to receive copies of the clippings. Please 
send to 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


Important Announcement to 


Hospital Book Guide Subscribers 


As of Jan. 1, 1952, the Hospital Book 
Guide will be distributed as a perquisite of 
membership in the ALA Hospital Libraries 
Division. Therefore, effective immediately, 
distribution of the Guide will not be con- 
tinued on a paid subscription basis. No new 
or renewal subscriptions will be accepted. 
All subscriptions, expiring at any time dur- 
ing the year 1951, will be honored through 
Dec. 31, 1951, in order to provide all pres- 
ent subscribers with a complete volume for 
this year. 


Television Information Requested 


The ALA Audio-Visual Board’s Television 
Committee is interested in securing informa- 
tion concerning present activities and future 
plans for the production and utilization of 
book and magazine programs over television 
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by libraries and other agencies. The infor- 
mation should be sent to the committee 
chairman, Robert W. Orr, Iowa State Col- 
lege Library, Ames, Iowa. 


$1000 in Prizes 


Have you sent in your entry in the ALA 
75th Anniversary Contest? $1000 in prizes 
will be awarded. Don't delay any longer; 
the deadline for entries is May 31. For full 
details see the January 1951 ALA Bulletin. 


Radio Spot Announcements 


Prepared radio spot announcements are 
sent each month from ALA Headquarters 
to over 400 libraries throughout the country. 
If you would like to receive the “spots” to 
help fill in your library radio time, write to 
the ALA Public Relations Office, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11, Ill. There is no charge 
for this service. 


ALA 75th Anniversary 


A special Executive Board Subcommittee 
on the 75th Anniversary Historica] Celebra- 
tion, with Harriet D. MacPherson serving 
as chairman, is planning a special October 
meeting in Philadelphia to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the founding of ALA. Regular 
members of the committee are: Charles W. 
David, University of Pennsylvania Libra- 
ries; Charles N. Reed, Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary; Richard N. Williams, II, Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, secretary; Walter 
Hausdorfer, Temple University Library, 
treasurer, 

Cooperating members are: Mrs. May V. K. 
Valencik, Allentown Free Library, repre- 
senting the Pennsylvania Library Associa- 
tion; Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library 
and Library School, representing the ALA 
American Library History Round Table. 


ALA Film Office Moved 


The ALA Film Office, which has been in 
operation at 1600 Broadway, New York, 
since December, 1949, has been trans- 
ferred to ALA Headquarters in Chicago. 
This will be the official location of the Film 
Office until the termination of the Films 
Through Libraries Project following the 
ALA Annual Conference in July. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS ANNOUNCES 


The first dictionary 
devoted exclusively to 
American contributions 
to the English language 
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Edited by the outstanding American lexicographer, 
MITFORD M. MATHEWS 


DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS contains 

50,000 defined entries—words and mean- 
ings of words that first came into the English 
language in the United States. With accurately 
dated quotations tracing the history of every 
word and meaning from its early to its recent 
uses, and with more'than four hundred original 
line drawings illustrating its definitions, this 
dictionary covers the history of America’s own 
language. Now, for the first time, this country 
has a record of its linguistic contributions. 


ik TWO-VOLUME, 2,000-page 


A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS includes: 


1. Words that came into the English language 
first in the United States. 
(hickory, raccoon, linotype, moron, Babbitt, appen- 
dicitis, hydrant). 
2. Words old in the English language that have 
acquired new meanings in America. 
(buffale, refrigerator, ranger, amendment, addition, 
faculty, baseball). 


3. Terms first appearing in America but made by 
combining older terms. 
(pay dirt, rocking chair, Arbor Day, almighty dollar, 
plugged nickel). 
4. Phrases first used in the United States. 
(an ax to grind, pull up stakes, keep the ball rolling, 
eat crow). 


5. American nicknames. 
(Big Ditch, Bean Eaters, Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Uncle Sam). 
6. Slang expressions that have become well estab- 
lished over a period of years. 
(jazz, bozo, pep, baloney, hobo, whoopee, hoosegow, 
lolapaloosa). 

Many features combine to make A Dic- 
TIONARY OF AMERICANISMS an invaluable refer- 
ence tool as well as an absorbing history of 
American language and culture. Dated quota- 
tions, definitions, illustrations, pronunciations, 
cross references, etymologies, combinative terms 
-~all help this work indispensable to teachers, 
writers, professional people, historians, students; 
to everyone, in short, concerned with the written 
word and its background. Every library should 
have copies of A DICTIONARY OF AMERICANISMS 
to supply the demand of all these groups. 

2,000 pages, 2 volumes, 834" x rr”. Ilustrated, 

850.00 the set. 


tae” Write for Free Illustrated Brochure 


The publishers will be pleased to send, upon 
request, a handsome illustrated brochure setting 
forth the purposes and scope of A DicTIONARY 
OF AMERICANIsMS. Address THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Dept. D, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Jacksonville, Florida, Public Library, South Side 
Branch, Joseph F. Marron, Librarian. All furni- 
ture is Library Bureau’s famous Natural Birch. 
Note especially the recessed book-shelves. Library 





Bureau planning service is always available to co- 
operate with your architect, to help make your 
library both beautiful and serviceable for years 
to come. 


Buying for less is no sawing 


when the “bargain” costs 


For 75 years Library Bureau has been serv- 
ing America’s libraries with products bilt 
up to a standard — not down to a price. 

This means that your LB equipment will 
be both useful and beautiful ten, twenty, 
even fifty years from now. Your replace- 
ment cost becomes virtually nil. It means too 
that when you expand, your library is in safe 
hands — for Library Bureau can always sup- 





more through the years 


ply you with furniture that fits perfectly 
with what you already have. 

For complete details on LB quality furni- 
ture, write to Library Bureau, Room 1035, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. Ask for 
Catalog LB 403. And when next you need 
anything for your library, call your local 
Remington Rand office, let LB show you 
the facts for comparison—then you decide. 


Library Bureau ~ Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


PICKUPS 


Publisher to Include 
L.C. Card Number in Books 


Duell, Sloan and Pearce has announced 
that by arrangement with the Library of 
Congress it will now print the official L.C. 
catalog card number in each of its publica- 
tions. Beginning with its April list the firm 
will include preassigned card numbers di- 
rectly under the copyright notice in new 
books. This plan, long recommended by 
librarians, will mean a great saving in terms 
of labor spent in searching lists and catalogs 
for card numbers and in typing fuller in- 
formation for the Library of Congress when 
numbers are not found. Duell, Sloan and 
Pearce, a member of the American Book 
Publishers Council, has recommended that 
the Council call the attention of its other 
members to this procedure. 


Los Angeles Public Library Survey 
The last three volumes of the 12-volume 
survey of the Los Angeles Public Library 
were published recently. They are: Vol. 
10, “Library Relationships in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area,” December 
1950; Vol. 11, “General Administration,” 
January 1951; and Vol. 12, “Recapitulation 
of Recommendations,” January 1951. The 
complete survey may be ordered for $5.00 
from the Administration Office, Los Angeles 
Public Library, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


Defense Agency Publications 

The Business Service Check List, issued 
weekly by the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, will soon be expanded to include a 
listing of publications and news releases of 
many of the defense agencies. The Check 
List, priced at $1.50 per year, is available 
free to tax-supported libraries. Requests 
should be sent to Alexander Paul, Office of 
Publications, Office of Secretary, United 
States Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


New Film Circuit Starts 
The Western Ohio Film Circuit, com- 
prised of seven public libraries, began lend- 


BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


ing films on January 2. The first month’s 
total was 840 showings to an audience of 
35,081. The Western Ohio Film Circuit, 
youngest of the three circuits in the state 
is made up of the public libraries of Dayton, 
Freemont, Hamilton, Lima, Piqua, Spring- 
field and Van Wert. Karline Brown, head 
of the Cincinnati Public Library’s Films 
and Recording Center, administers the Film 
Circuit. 

The idea of cooperative planning by 
groups of adjacent public libraries is a grow- 
ing and successful one. Other public library 
film circuits are operating on either a state 
or regional basis in Tennessee, Missouri, 
Greater Detroit and the state of Washing- 
ton. Plans for similar circuits are under way 
in California, Illinois and North Carolina. 


Boys and Girls Week 

Librarians may obtain program material 
for this year’s observance of Boys and Girls 
Week from their local Rotary Clubs. The 
theme of the week, to be celebrated April 
28-May 5, is “Looking Forward with Youth.” 


Good Professional Cooperation 

The recent yearbook of the California 
School Supervisors Association, Guiding - 
the Young Child (Heath, 1951, $4.25), is 
an interesting example of good cooperation 
between professional groups in that state. 
The book contains a 30-page selected and 
annotated list of children’s books. 


Safety Poster 

A two-color poster has recently been 
issued to warn children against playing with 
blasting caps. The poster, containing no 
advertising, is available free in any quantity 
needed. Requests should be sent to the 
Institute of Makers of Explosives, 343 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


LC Publications 

Universal Military Training and the Prob- 
lem of Military Manpower, No. 90 in the 
Public Affairs Bulletin series, summarizes 
the present proposals and arguments for 
and against universal military training and 
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discusses the needs of defense. Written by 
S. Arthur Devan, analyst on national de- 
fense, the bulletin contains 70 pages and an 
eight-page statistical summary. It may be 
purchased for 55¢ from the Card Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

Introduction to Europe selects and an- 
notates books, pamphlets and articles which 
will give the layman a basic acquaintance 
with European countries. 201 pages. 
Single copy $1.00. Order from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Donate Award for CARE Packages 


A $100 award recently given to the staff 
of the New York Public Library’s Main In- 
formation Desk “for excellent reference serv- 
ices carried on under constant pressure” 
was invested in 10 CARE packages for staff 
members of the Bibliotheque Nationale in 
Paris and the British Museum in London. 


Gift Books Requested 


The Canadian Library Association has 
set up an Emergency Committee to assist in 
the partial replacement of books lost when 
the Mount Saint Vincent College Library 
was completely destroyed by fire on Jan. 31, 
1951. The college, located near Halifax, is 
the only degree-conferring women’s college 
in Canada. The loss will be felt throughout 
the province because of interlibrary loans 
and other services rendered by the library. 
Library facilities will soon be available in a 
new building now under construction, but 
since the collection of more than 60,000 vol- 
umes was a total loss it will also be necessary 
to build up an entirely new collection. The 
college will welcome any gifts of books, peri- 
odicals or money. Courses emphasized in 
the curriculum are general arts, home eco- 
nomics, music and library science. Ship- 
ments should be addressed to the Mount 
Saint Vincent College Library, Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada. , 


Summer Institutes 


The Summer Institute for Social Progress 
will be held this year on Wellesley College 
campus, Wellesley, Mass., from July 7 to 21. 
The theme is “East and West—Crisis and 
Challenge.” Details of the conference may 
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be obtained from Dorothy Hill, director, 14 
W. Elm Ave., Wollaston 70, Mass. 

From June 18 to 22 the Simmons College 
School of Library Science, Boston, will con- 
duct a summer institute devoted to improv- 
ing the effectiveness of the library as an 
agency in adult education. The program 
will provide an opportunity to learn more 
about the principles of group leadership and 
the materials and methods of group discus- 
sion, Registration fee for the session is $15. 


Unesco Publications Catalog 


A comprehensive record of all publications 
and periodicals produced by Unesco from 
its formation up to June 1950 is found in 
Unesco Publications. Copies of the 84-page 
catalog will be sent on request by Unesco 
Sales Service, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16e. 


Scholarships, Fellowships 


Four scholarships covering full tuition for 
the professional program in library science 
are -being offered for 1951-52 by the School 
of Library Science, University of Southern 
California. For further information and ap- 
plication blanks apply to the assistant direc- 
tor, School of Library Science, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7. 

Two graduate assistantships for study 
leading to a master’s or doctor's degree in a 
subject field are being offered by the Uni- 
versity of Florida Libraries. Graduate as- 
sistants work approximately 12 hours per 
week in the library, assisting in bibliographi- 
cal research in their field of study. The sti- 
pend is $1100 for an 11-month period. Hold- 


ers of assistantships are exempt from out- 


of-state tuition fees. Apply to Stanley L. 
West, director of libraries, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


New Graduate Program 


Beginning with the fall quarter of 1951, 
the School of Library Science, University of 
North Carolina, will offer its new graduate 
program in library science leading to the 
degree of Master of Science in. Library 
Science. For complete information on this 
program write to Lucille Kelling, acting 
dean, School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Male. B.A., B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S., started 
work on doctorate. Three years experience in 
technical processes in large mid-West university 
library. Desire position as chief librarian in 
college library or department head in university 
library. B333 

High school librarian, A.B., M.S., experi- 
enced, desires summer position, any location. 
Available after June 15. B334 

Reference position wanted, Lady, A.B. and 
B.S. (in Library Science). Experience in uni- 
versity, college and military libraries. South 
preferred. B335 

Trained Librarian (60) seeks position of 
Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large college, 
public or university library, west coast pre- 
ferred, go anywhere. College graduate, M.A. 
degree, good language equipment. Over 25 
years experience, 13 in same hospital library till 
June 1948, Consider librarianship `of small 
public, or a hospital library. Excellent refer- 
ences. Full or part-time. Available now. 
Address: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 1830 South High 
Street, Salem, Oregon. 

Canadian school librarian would like a 
month’s experience in different library work— 
young people’s or general. Preference for New 
England and July. ` B338 

Cataloger, LS degree, 4 yrs. administrative 
experience desires change. 
univ., metropolitan area. 
B340 

Woman, B.A., B.A, in L.S. Over five years 
varied experience, university and publie li- 
braries: circulation, order dept., periodicals, 
branch, readers advisor, L.C. reclassification 
project. Desires position in New England area, 
preferably western Massachusetts. B341 

TIRED OF HUNTING? Get resourceful 
male librarian, M.A.L.S., who wants to settle 
down. Prefers college with library-minded 
faculty. Age 41, experience 12 yrs., minimum 
$3,000; wife, child; ready June 1. B342 

Man, 41, B.A., B.S. in L.S., experienced in 
reference, cataloging, circulation, library instruc- 
tion, and as department head, desires position in 
college or public library. Prefer Rocky Moun- 
tains or Southwest. B344 

Young lady, B.S. in hospital library work, de- 
sires hospital library position. Experience in 
VA n.p. and other fields. Midwest preferred. 
B345 


$3,000 minimum. 


Positions Open 


Two positions open: Reference Librarian 
and Children’s Librarian. L.S. degree. Salary 
$2,800 up depending on experience. 40 hour 
week, sick leave, pension plan. Beloit, Wis. 
90 miles from Chicago, 75 from Milwaukee. 
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Prefers college or ` 


Position open now. Apply: Librarian, Public 
Library, Beloit, Wis. 

Assistant librarian duties to include children’s 
work. Salary $3,000 to $3,300 depending upon 
qualifications. 4-week vacation and liberal sick 
leave. Apply: Librarian, Whitman County 
Rural Library, Colfax, Washington. 

General assistant with good all-around li- 
brary experience for University in Pacific 
Northwest. Ideal working conditions, month 
vacation, 40 hour week, good salary. B3831 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. 
Work with state-wide planning and demonstra- 
tion program. Good leave schedule—37 hour 
week, Graduation from accredited library 
school and some experience necessary. 

West Hartford Public Library: Positions 
open: Assistant Librarian; Branch Librarian; 
Adult Reference Assistant. Library school de- 
gree required. Administrative experience. 
Pension, salary classification, annual increments. 
Please address: Miss Vera R. Tracy, Librarian, 
West Hartford Public Library, 20 South Main 
Street, West Hartford 7, Connecticut. 

Reference Librarian. Also Circulation Li- 
brarian, Midwest university library. Begin- 
ning salary for each $3,000. Prefer recent li- 
brary school graduate. 40 hour week, month’s 
vacation, plus holidays. B336 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Midwest pub- 
lic library. Library school graduate. Experience 
desired but not essential. Beginning salary 
$2,800. 40-hour week. 8 weeks vacation. 
Sick leave. B337 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN. Library degree 
required. Beginning salary $2,800-8,000 de- 
pending on experience. 4-week vacation, 38- 
hour week, sick leave. Young progressive staff. 
Apply: Public Library, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Wanted: Librarian to assist in Schools De- 
partment of the County Library. Salary $230 
to $289, Library Science degree and two years 
professional library experience required. Write 
Civil Service Office, 286 Third Street, San 
Bernardino, California. 

Loan Librarian for Pacific Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organize 
and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, 
one month vacation. Young’ progressive staff. 
B339 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County, California, a progressive and 
expanding library system, is still looking for 
qualified applicants for these positions: Super- 
vising Extension Librarian (entrance salary— 
$332 per month); Children’s Librarian (en- 
trance salary--$297 per month); Senior Li- 
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brarian (entrance salary—$282 per month). 
Apply Librarian. 

CHICAGO AREA: Head Children’s Work; 
Head Extension Dept., salary range $3,500- 
$4,460. Starting salary both positions to $3,980 
depending on experience. L.S. degree required. 
Positions carry supervisory responsibility for 16 
branches, trailer and bookmobile service. Ref- 
erence Assistant, $2,900-$3,440. L.S. degree 
required. Apply: Librarian, Gary Public Li- 
brary, Gary, Indiana. 

LIBRARIANS-library school grads by July, 
1951, Exam will be held nationwide. Salary 
$3,276, increases to $4,044. Holidays, vaca- 
tion and sick leave with pay. Retirement sys- 
tem and all the advantages of civil service, in- 
cluding promotion by examination. Write Los 
Angeles City Civil Service, Room 5, L.A, City 
Hall for applications, which must be filed by 
April 26, 1951. 

CATALOGER, first assistant, $3,000-$3,300, 
retirement plan, 40 hr. week, 4 weeks vacation. 
Professional degree and experience required. 
Apply to Arthur H. Parsons, Jr., Librarian, 
Omaha (Nebr.) Public Library. 
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Army Medical Library, Washington, D.C., 
has vacancies for professional librarians in cata- 
loging, reference and acquisitions. Salary range 
—$3100 to $3825 per annum. Most jobs require 


` knowledge of foreign languages and medical 


terminology for biological sciences. Write Per- 
sonnel Office for further information. 

MIDWEST university, metropolitan exten- 
sion, considers opening soon new type liby. 
Dept. of Instruction & Advisement, replacing 
present ref., liby. instruction, arrangements. 
Dept. head (Asst. Prof., Assoc. Libn.) begin. 
sal. prob. $4880, Two or three assts. (Instruc- 
tors, Library Advisors) begin. sal. prob. $4000. 
Sound prof. liby. background. Genuine inter- 
est in people. Teaching & counseling ability. 
Unusual opportunities. Request particulars, 
giving qualifications. B343 

Wanted—Sales and advertising assistant to 
Chief, Publishing Department, A.L.A. Plan- 
ning sales promotion, preparing letters, display 
advertising, layouts. Supervising billing and 
shipping. Journalism and advertising training 
desirable. Man or woman. Starting salary 
$3637, Apply A.L.A., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


lar and a half. 
staff positions. 
the Bulletin office. 


‘COLORFUL NEW DEMCO 


PAMPHLET BINDERS 


longer 





Cheerful new Demco Pamphlet Binders not only © 
protect pamphlets longer, but make your shelves ` 
more attractive to readers, Library tests show | 
that these binders actually increase pamphlet | 
circulation. Order Pamphlet Binders in the colorful 

> new longer-lasting Demcoboard, or in photo- 
mount, pressboard, lithomount, and red ropë, : 


ALL SIZES AVAILABLE ` 
Pamphlet binders can be ordered in a wide.” 
`: variety of sizes, and are ‘easily applied. We. will)” 





Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fll 
Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 


American College Bureau 


UNIVERSITIES, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


THE American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and untver- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, IIL. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enroliment advisable. Write 
for information. 
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® 

STACK 
, ACCESSORIES 3 y 
ou may now cali on Vir- 
ginia Metal Products for FREE 
advisory service and planning at 
any time. VMP, as the outstanding 
leader in application, service and manu- 
facture of up-to-date library bookstack equip- 
ment, is ready to help you. VMP has clearly 
illustrated its modern designs of these 

- products in a new !95! Catalog prepared for you. Be 
sure to get your FREE personal copy by 

writing to VMP now. 


freon --- 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
Product Information Dept. 


60 Hudson St. New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send me my free personal 
copy of VMP’s New Library Catalog. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
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KEEP PACE WITH VMP...and PROGRESS 
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TIME-SAVER 
NEWI ENERGY-SAVER 

MONEY-SAVER 
FOR LIBRARIANS ... 


Contoura 
PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER 


"Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints,” states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian. "Copy documents with com- 
plete accuracy. No serious researcher will be 
without one before long," advises New York 
Historian, "Ideally suited to copying tables, 
graphs, letters and articles," says Central New 
York Medica] Hospital ... "a very inexpen- 
sive substitute for a photostating machine.” 
(names on request) 








AO aie RENAE i encom anne OE d 


NRA arnt AN A NTE ARA 


COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE—"Con- 
toura” authenticates your findings ... makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon 
. - « including tightly bound volumes; its 
unique cushion conforms the photopaper to 
the page contour. 


TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs. compact 
"Contoura” fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10”; 
Legal Model copies up to 81/2” x 14”, 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura" 
saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof-reading and checking ... avoids errors 
of each. Increases accuracy and efficiency of 
- research and investigation. "Contoura” copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” x 10”) ... retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal room 
lighting ... no darkroom is needed. Standard 
photographic chemicals develop your prints. 


AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures may 
be made right where your subject matter is 
available ... and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
*Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#1 Pease Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 
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-gladly send samples-of any matérial 






Now Ready! 
WHO'S WHO 


IN THE 


UNITED NATIONS 


[IST EDITION} 


A competent research staff, with close sup- 
port of the UN, has compiled this valuable 
reference book of key persons associated with 
UN . . . Nearly 1700 biographical sketches 
. .. Over 700 photographs. 


Handily packaged summaries of most im- 
portant data of each country, from geography 
to monetary unit... History of UN Develop- 
ment . . . Fact-giving Indices. 


"Very worthwhile and much needed," says 
Benjamin Cohen, UN Assistant Secretary Gen- 
eral for Public Information. 


$12.00 in U.S., $13.00 overseas 
(Postage Paid) 


Convenient Format: 5%" x BIA” 
5 Pages 


CHRISTIAN E. BURCKEL & ASSOCIATES 
33 & 35 Washington St., Yonkers, N.Y. 


Publishers of The College Blue Book, Who's 


Who is Colored America and 
technical manuals 


‘COLORFUL NEW DEMCO 


PAMPHLET BINDERS 





| Cheerful new Demco Pamphlet Binders not only . 


‘protect pamphlets longer, but make your shelyes 
more attractive to readers, Library tests show. 


“that these binders actually increase pamphlet 


circulation. Order Pamphlet Binders in the colorful 


new longer-lasting Demcoboard, or in photo- 
=< mount, pressboard,. lithomount, and red rope. | 
ALL SIZES AVAILABLE Í : 
-Pamphlet binders can be ordered in a wide.” 
$ ovarlety of sizes, and are easily applied. We will ; 
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As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members, 
Its scope includes important 
news from affliated associa- 
tions. Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 
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bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Ill, with 
an additional entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
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special rate of postage pro- 
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The ALA Council Resolution on "Libraries and the National Emergency" has 
been printed as a broadside (8 1/2" x 11") with President Graham's report 
to the Council on the back (see ALA BULLETIN, February 1951). This broad- 
side, suitable for posting on library bulletin boards or distribution to 
local officials, is available free in limited quantities from ALA Head- 
quarters. 


Teletype service has been established at ALA Headquarters and at the ALA 
Washington Office, primarily to facilitate prompt communication on library . 
mobilization problems. This also permits teletype contact with the ALA 
President-Elect, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, at the Michigan State Library. Other 
libraries having teletype equipment or planning to install it are asked to 
we mae with ALA Headquarters (CG 2363) or the ALA Washington Office 

WA 426). 


WFPL, the Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library radio station, received 
radio's highest honor--the George Foster Peabody Radio Citation--at a New 
York ceremony on 26 April 1951. The award was made for "outstanding ser- 
vice by a local station" during 1950. The ceremony, sponsored by the Radio 
Executives Club was attended by ALA President Graham, librarian of the 
Louisville Free Public Library; by Louisville's mayor and library trustee, 
Hon. Charles Farnsley; by Mr. H. B. Salley, head of Louisville's Audio- 
visual Department; and by Miss Alice Dunlap, editor of the ALA BULLETIN. 
The library radio station competed for this honor with all local radio sta- 
tions of 1000 watts or under. 


ALA disbursements from 1937 to 1950 amounted to approximately $10,000,000 
according to an analysis recently completed by ALA Comptroller Dooley. Of 
this sum, foundation project grants accounted for $1,500,000 and: government 
project grants for $1,000,000. More than $2,000,000 of the total consisted 
of annuity premiums handled by ALA as a membership service, ALA publishing 
disbursements (includihg the BOOKLIST) totaled $2,000,000 of the 14 year 
period analyzed, 


An exhibit on libraries is being sponsored by ALA and the New Jersey Library 
Association at the Atlantic City conference of the National Conferénce of 


Social Work on 13-18 May. 7 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secretary 


26 April 1951 
156 
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TO ALA MEMBERS: 


Do books, readers and libraries seem important to you? Then make your 
plans now to attend the American Library Association Conference to be held 
in Chicago, July 8-14, 1951. This Conference, which will celebrate the 75th 
anniversary of the founding of the ALA, merits the attention of all concern- 
ed with the development and improvement of libraries and their services. 


The anniversary year theme is "The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of 
Crisis." General session programs with outstanding speakers from the fields 
of science, religion, the humanities and the arts are being arranged. 
Through smaller group programs and workshops, the Conference will offer a 
mechanism for librarians, library board members, and other leaders partici- 
pating in library affairs, to improve their methods and increase their ef=- 
fectiveness. 


This year, special emphasis is being placed on the selection and ace 
quisition of books. Authors, editors, publishers, wholesale and retail 
distributors will join with librarians in a workshop on methods of book 
presentation which should appeal to all ALA groups. The audio-visual field 
will be emphasized in a workshop on films and their use in relation to 
other library materials. 


The exhibits. should be of particular interest this year because they 
will be more extensive than.usual, being housed in exhibition halls in both 
the Stevens and Palmer House. Publishers, manufacturers, producers and dis- 
tributors will show their materials to library buyers in displays of books, 
library appliances and building equipment. 


A Clearing House for Library Problems will again be operated under the 
direction of the ALA Headquarters Library, where questions can be brought, 
materials shown and appointments made for individual consultant service on 
request. 


To all who believe that ideas, books and reading are important, this 
Conference can be a means for professional advancement, an opportunity to 
solve common problems and to prove the advantages of concerted action. 
There are valuable contributions to be made, as well as benefits to be de= 
rived ,from contacts with others in the same or related fields. Administra- 
tors, trustees, government agencies at the national, state and local levels, 
should encourage attendance and participation by their library staff, 


Let's make this a conference worth remembering. 
Sincerely yours, 


ON Urabeorn 


Clarence R, Graham 
President 


26 April 1951 
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Offices i in over one hundred principal cities. 
Or, write to manufacturer. 
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. Here, in one small magazine 


are the best articles ov 
the Negro every month / 


For nearly ten’ years Negro Digest has brought 
together in one small compact pocket magazine the best 

articles on the Negro in the nation’s press. Negro Digest literally “covers the water- 
front” on what Negroes write and think about Negroes and what white people 

write and think about them. No other magazine has such complete factual 
information, and no other magazine presents it in such an interesting 
easy-to-read way. Negro Digest belongs on your library reference shelf. 
Write for a free copy today and let the magazine speak for itself. 
Address Dept. AL-5 


















Johnson Publishing Company, Inc. 


1820 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Before Britannica Junior was printed, sample AHSPORT ATi Nao ve 
pages in different type faces were sent to many RA 

groups of boys and girls for them to select the 
type they liked best. The clear, distinct type used 
in Britannica Junior is the result of this research. 








if SPECIMEN 

of type in 

Britannica 
Junior: 


me ci ae = (Actual Size) 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR makes 


Informational Reading Easy and Enjoyable! 


y Edited and designed exclusively for V Britannica Junior, already used in 

boys and girls... 100% elementary many thousands of classrooms every- 
school level. Vocabulary checked as in where, is available to schools and libraries 
textbooks. at a special low price and on easy payment 


terms. WRITE TODAY for full information, 
y More than four out of five Britan- 
nica Junior Text Pages are illus- 
trated. Many of the few pages not 
illustrated are opposite rich halftone or 
luxurious full color plates. 
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New, completely rewritten text, 
aimed at student’s level of learning. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA, INC. 20 N. WACKER DRIVE. CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price 
Major Reference. Set For Every Library 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 













New In Format 

New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 


New Plates printed for First Time ee 
New Editors—2,000 New Contributors ; AND SCHOOLS 
$149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encyclopedia that is making publishing histery. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 1,500 Public, High School, ee and University Libraries 
across the country. 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying-— 
“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, 


authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 


* s 3? bed : > . 
consideration. Saturday Review of Literature A T E EEE E EE ait 


“One of the most significant contributions to American send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 
reference work we have had in English.” library for a Ten Day Period—no obligation 


Catholic Library World of course. To avai] yourself of this courtesy 
: i or obtain additional information, write 


“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIJER'S ENCY- 
tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale ay. PEDIA, 640 Fifth ae New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for 

adults.” Scholastic Teacher 
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Federal Grants-in-Aid 
And Federal: Controls 


DonaLp A, RIECHMANN 


ITH THE introduction of new federal 
W iegistation to provide aid to public 
libraries, it would seem important to con- 
sider the need for a national program of 
library extension and the possibility of 
federal contro] of libraries. 

Certainly we all recognize the urgency of 
extending and improving the library’s con- 
tribution to an informed and effective public 
knowledge of the immediate issues facing 
us. We must not overlook any means of 
implementing and encouraging this service, 


and surely federal aid can legitimately be 


advocated for this aim. 

Some librarians and trustees have ex- 
pressed a fear of the possibility of federal 
interference with what has traditionally 
been a matter of local concern. For the 
most part this article attempts to present 
some facts and opinions on this subject. 
They have been gathered from the enor- 
mous amount of material resulting from in- 
creased interest in problems concerning 
federal grants-in-aid. 

The proposed library legislation provides 
for payments to states for the extension or 
improvement of rural library services on the 
basis of plans approved by the state library 
extension agency. Funds are provided on a 
matching basis of per capita income for each 
state. A portion of the grant will be availa- 
ble in uniform amounts for each state, with 
a subsidiary sum available on the basis of 
the states’ proportion of rural population. 
The entire program will be under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. 

Perhaps one of the most recent and valu- 


Mr. Riechmann, a member of the ALA Federal Relations 
Committee, is a graduate of Elmhurst College, Elmhurst, IU, 
and the University of Chicago Graduate Library School. He 
has served as executive assistant to the ALA executive seere- 
tary and to the director of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore. At present he is general assistant in the Reference 
Department of the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 








able studies on the subject of federal con- 
trols is Federal Grants-in-Aid, the report of 
a committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernors. Since state governments (even 
when eager for federal funds) have tradi- 
tionally been on guard against federal en- 
croachment, it would seem that the com- 
mittee conducting the study would not fail 
to report any incidents involving federal 
interference in local matters. The report 
considers individual grant programs in Part 
IJ and the conclusions regarding the 
various grants are summarized in the next 
few paragraphs, 

Legislation for the administration of, the 
program for land-grant colleges is relatively 
simple. In actual practice payments are 
made to the state or territorial government 
which distributes the funds to the institu- 
tions. They, in turn, submit annual reports 
to the U. S. Office of Education where they 
are checked to determine that the funds 


were spent in accordance with the law. 


Other grants in the field of education . 
have been made for specific purposes and 
states have usually met the conditions as 
required by the grants. “Some control over 
specific educational grants has been a part 
of the federal program for almost a century, 
but federal grants have on the whole in- 
fringed but slightly on state and local ad- 
ministration of public education.” The 
committee of the Council of State Governors 
stated that there is no agreement of opinion 
among state officials on the matter of future 
aid to education. 

It might be well to quote here an early 
statement regarding these controls or in- 
fringements. “The right of the federal gov- 
ernment to insist that its grant funds be 
spent efficiently and for the purposes desig- 
nated is well recognized.”? Most persons 


1 Council of State Governments, Committee on Federal 
Grants-in-Aid. Federal Grants-in-Aid. 1949. 

2 Ibid., p.248. 

3 Ibid., p.48. 
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will agree that federal controls of this type 
are necessary. These fiscal controls are 
needed in the case of the proposed library 
legislation in order to guarantee that funds 
are spent for library purposes as proposed 
and that a state will not defeat the aim of 
the grant by cutting its own allotment. The 
_ federal government also has the right to see 
that funds granted are actually spent to 
implement the proposed program of the 
state as originally submitted. 

The states are relatively satisfied with the 
present program of Agricultural Experiment 
Stations and wish to continue it. They 
oppose any control beyond that necessary 
for effective cooperation, and any undue 
autonomy by the federal agency. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Extension Serv- 
ice relies to a large extent on Jocal or state 
initiative and the forestry program has 
worked out arrangements satisfactory to 
both the national and state ‘agencies. 

National and state officials, meeting to 
consider the highway grant-in-aid program, 
reported that a well-established program 
had been satisfactorily developed. How- 
ever, in the airport construction plan, the 
committee of the Council of State Gov- 
ernors felt that a number of difficulties were 
very evident, due largely to the program’s 
direct federal-local administration. It 
‘ stated that satisfactory results and relations 
would not be achieved until a new system 
of federal-state-local intergovernmental co- 
operation was worked out, as has been sat- 
isfactorily done in other grants. 

In the field of employment security the 
committee states: “Complete integration of 
the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation and of the employment service, 
both in the federal government and in the 
states, is sound, and the now existing system 
should not be disturbed.” The report goes 
on to say that: 


In response to a questionnaire sent to all state 
agencies administrating public-assistance pro- 
grams, it was found that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the state public-assistance agencies are 
maintaining a satisfactory administrative rela- 
tionship with the Social Security Administration, 
and that the conditions and requirements of 
the Social Security Administration Act and the 


4 Ibid., p.145-46, 
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rules and regulations of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration were considered necessary and 
proper by the state officials.” _ 


Generally speaking there has been rela- 
tively little friction between the national 
and state governments over the adminis- 
tration of public health programs. The 
only friction under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act has been caused by de- 
tailed’ provisions of the act (not a part of 
library legislation). 

Many conclusions in the report, as in- 
dicated above, were based on the results of 
a questionnaire circulated to officials of 
various state agencies receiving grants. 
The majority of state administrators were 
of the opinion that the cooperative relation- 
ship between federal and state agencies has 
been generally satisfactory. 

Mary Sydney Branch, in a study of 
“Financing Public Assistance and Social 
Insurance,”® felt that in this field the pro- 
gram was effective for bridging the gap be- 
tween the fiscal and administrative capacity 
of the states. . 

Charles A. Quattlebaum, in his study for 
a House Subcommittee on Education, dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of federal aid. In 
the arguments for aid, opinions were ex- 
pressed that as a result of federal aid no 


‘college had become a federal institution, 


nor had the U. S. Office of Education ex- 
erted any federal control. “A certain mini- 
mum of federal oversight to safeguard the 
proper expending of the funds does not in 
practice mean interference with the admin- 
istration of the schools.” 

In presenting the arguments against aid, 
Mr. Quattlebaum quotes Alexander Inglis 
in The Educational Record, April 1922, in 
which Mr. Inglis claimed that there was a 
dilemma in regard to proposed federal aid. 
Either there is no supervision with little or 
no assurance of the proper use of federal 
monies, or subsidies are granted with defi- 
nite provisions for some control over their 
use. To this writer, it does not seem a real 
dilemma, particularly in the light of the 


5 Ibid., p.154. 

è Branch, M. S. “Financing Publie Assistance and Social 
Insurance.” Social Service Review, 21:479, December 1947, 

T Quattlebaum, C, A, Federal Aid to Elementary and 
Secondary Education. Chicago, Public Administration Serv- 
ice, 1948, p.120. 
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above considerations, for the emphasis must 
be placed on the phrase “some controls.” 

In writing on “Federal Grants-in-Aid: A 
Bulwark of State Governments,” George E. 
Bigge states that where there are grants for 
specific purposes they must be accounted 
for in terms of these purposes. He quotes 
from another study of the Council of State 
Governments: “It [state assistance to locali- 
ties] provides minimum standards of serv- 
ice, utilizes the most effective tax base, and 
prevents the wholesale transfer of local 
functions to the State level. Thus, State aid 
increases, rather than decreases, the activi- 
ties and the strength of local governments.”8 
Bigge says: 

If in this statement “State” is put in place 
of “local” and “Federal” in place of “State,” 
the conclusions summarize very well the argu- 
ments presented here. The grant-in-aid, properly 
conceived, properly organized and used, is prob- 
ably the best device for enabling our present 
form of government to function effectively in 
the face of the demands that are being made 
upon it, If we will, we can make the grant, not 
an enemy, but the most important bulwark of 
State and local government in our complex mod- 
ern world.’ 


Much the same conclusion was reached 
by Henry J. Bittermann in his State and 
Federal Grants-in-Aid. He feels that 
grants-in-aid may be regarded as primarily 
financial rather than administrative devices, 


8 Council of State Governments, Committee on State-local 
Relations. Report. 1946, p.52. 

® Bigge, C. E, “Federal Grants-in-Aid: A Bulwark of State 
Governments.” Sacial Security Bulletin, 13:19, November 
1950. 
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and that in the school program an analysis 
failed to show any serious attempt to use 
the grants as a device for controlling local 
administration. In highway construction 
there is efficiency in operation and a suc- 
cessful reconciliation of national aims with 
a desirable degree of state autonomy. 
Bittermann writes: 


While the grant-in-aid cannot be regarded as 
the only way of dealing with either the financial 
or the political and administrative problems aris- 
ing from modern conditions, it is the most prac- 
ticable way of reestablishing an equilibrium be- 
tween central and local finance, and may be 
used as an important device for gradual im- 
provement of state and local government and 
administration.” 


I cannot close without commenting that 
since the majority of the experiences in 
grants-in-aid programs (such as public 
health and roads) have not found controls 
either restrictive or onerous, librarians need 
not fear federal interference. Our legisla- 
tion has the advantage of a terminal] clause 
restricting the life of the bill to five years. 
This certainly would discourage any tend- 
ency to establish a hierarchy at the national 
level. In addition, any possibility of federal 
control of state plans is eliminated by mak- 
ing it very clear, in the library bill, that any 
plan which the state library agency certifies 
will use the funds to maximum advantage 
for the extension of library service must be 
accepted by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. 


30 Bittermann. H. J. State and Federal Grants-in-Aid, New 
York, Mentzer, Bush and Company, 1938, p.455. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS BOARD 


The ALA International Relations Board met 
in Washington, D.C., on March 15-16 to con- 
tinue previous discussions of the board’s re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities for service. The 
U.S. Information Center program was discussed 
with Department of State officials and consult- 
ants. The board gave assurance of interest in 
and support of the Information Library program 
and reiterated its belief that centers should be 
staffed with capable librarians and that the li- 
brary materials they contain should show a fair 
cross section of American life and thought. 


In considering the Fulbright scholarship and 
fellowship program the board agreed to en- 
courage ‘ibrarians to apply for Fulbright re- 
search grants as well as for formal study and 
teaching. Some foreign librarians coming to the 
U.S. may want to spend part of their time 
working in American libraries and part on their 
earch projects. Library administrators who 
are prepared to accept foreign librarians under 
this program are urged to write Flora B. Lud- 
ington, Mount Holyoke College Library, South 
Hadley, Mass. 
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An Account of Water Damage and Salvage Operations 


Mrs.. Louvers D. FYAN 


N Feb. 8, 1951, many of the people who 
O worked in the State Office Building in 
Lansing went to lunch between 12:00 and 
1:00 p.m, as usual, At 12:40 p.m. a young 
man, eager to avoid the draft, dropped a 
match in a wastebasket on the seventh floor 
of the building. This act caused a chain of 
reactions as serious as the dropping of a 
bomb. It dispossessed 14 Michigan state 
departments, partially paralyzed state gov- 
ernment and changed the lives of thousands 
of people. One of those departments was 
the Michigan State Library; 60 of those 
people were library staff members. 

The fire, starting on a mezzanine storage 
floor, was fed by films, blueprint chemicals 
and bales of paper until by evening it was 
raging throughout the sixth and seventh 
floors. Firemen were hampered by poison- 
ous fumes and below-zero weather. Al- 
though the fire was confined to these upper 
floors, 6,000 gallons of water per minute 
were poured into the building for 15 hours, 
soaking the walls and loosening plaster. The 
electric lights, elevators and heating system 
were put out of use. 

The north end of the building, where the 
fire started, was damaged the most. The 
Michigan State Library’ occupies the base- 
ment and first floor of this wing, with its 
four levels of stacks reaching up to the third 
floor of the building. In this area the water 
gushed through air vents and electric con- 
duits and cascaded down some of the book- 
stacks. In the basement where valuable 
law books were stored and where the 
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Mrs. Fyan is librarian of the Michigan State Library, 
Lansing, and president-elect of ALA. 
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Traveling Library, shipping room and paper 
supplies were located, the water stood two 
feet deep. On the main floor the pools 
were from one to three inches deep and 
damage was extensive from fallen plaster. 
Because of the length of the fire the entire 
book collection was subjected to high hu- 
midity—up to 100 per cent—for over a week. 
There were some 375,000 state library 
books, documents, pamphlets and other ma- 
terials in the building at the time. Tarpau- 
lins had been put over files, desks and much 
of the reading room shelving, reducing loss 
and saving all records and microfilms. 

For three days the fire-fighting continued, 
with no department personnel allowed in the 
building. As news of the extent of the 
damage spread we gradually realized that 
we must act as a salvage crew rather than 
a library staff. There was little information in 
print on extensive water damage to a library 
but we knew that drying the books must be- 
gin at the earliest moment. 

We scoured the United States seeking 
help. Harold F. Brigham, librarian of the 
Indiana State Library, was librarian of the 
Louisville Free Public Library during the 
flood of 1987. Mr. Brigham and Alvin W, 
Kremer, keeper of the collections at the 
Library of Congress, arrived in Lansing on 
February 12, five days after the fire broke 
out. Their advice was to move rapidly all 
books directly touched by water in order to 
salvage as many of them as possible and to 
eliminate them as one source of humidity. 

Fortunately we had found a large space 
that proved ideal for drying many of the 
books and pamphlets. A circus had moved 
out of the Field House of the Boys’ Voca- 
tional School in Lansing and bleachers were 
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still up. The space was large and there 
were overhead heating units with fans 
attached. The Field House became the 
salvage center. Five days after the fire the. 
water-soaked and frozen volumes were be- 
ginning to move. Within another week the 
Field House was full of 50,000 library items 
drying on the bleachers and on the floor, 
with pamphlets hung on lines like washing. 
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Hajos-Ellison Studio, Lansing 


Salvage Center 
Boys’ Vocational School Field House 


Vault items were shipped, wet, directly to 
a bindery for special treatment. 

It was grueling work under mean condi- 
tions. The staff unpacked the books and 
carried them up the bleachers, turning them 
frequently. As they began to dry they 
were moved near oscillating fans that blew 
the pages. The dry volumes were then 
sorted on the floor for discarding, binding or 
mold treatment. Around the clock sched- 
ules in six-hour shifts were necessary for 12 
days. 

A conveyor belt, running down the stack 
stairs and out a window, was installed at 
the State Office Building. The books in the 
stacks and the cards in the catalogs were 
tightened to prevent warping and to keep 
out additional moisture; 32 dehumidifying 
machines were set up in the stacks, base- 
ment rooms and vaults, and a large refriger- 
ation unit was installed in the reading room. 
In the first week 600 gallons of water were 
removed from the moisture-laden_ air. 

By March 11 the drying of wet books 
was completed and most of the moldy books 
had been discarded or treated. We have 
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been warned, however, that unless the heat 
and humidity are carefully controlled the 
mold is likely to break out again. The 
books in the State Office Building have had 
to be examined again and again for water 
spots and mold. Toward the end of March 
we had found many more which needed 
binding because the glue had crystallized. 

Only last August the state decided to 
cover the Michigan State Library with a 
$2,000,000 insurance policy. This decision 
was made after a fire that destroyed his- 
toric Haven Hall at the University of Michi- 
gan and damaged the public administration 
library. The insurance will meet some of 
the cost of replacing lost books, furniture 
and supplies, and many of the expenses of 
salvaging. 

Book losses tend to be by subject, since 
the water seeped onto the lower shelves or hit 
certain sections that were near windows or 
under plaster breaks. As of April 1 the 
losses included 22,400 books and 7200 
pamphlets discarded, 16,000 sent to the 
bindery and 8500 treated for mold or slight 
water damage. Furniture loss amounted to 
approximately $12,000 and many supplies 
were damaged or destroyed. It will be 


many weeks before a complete account of 
the damages and costs can be given. 
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Hajos-Ellison Studio, Lansing 
Traveling Libraries Section 
(Note Water Level Mark on Door) 


The most serious aspect is, of course, the 
suspension of the services of the library. 
With no normal resumption in the State 
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Office Building possible for six more months 
or a year, we are renting space for offices 
and for some book storage. Headquarters’ 
activities are going on in alcoves of the Law 
Library located in the Capitol Building. 
An information center has been started at 
the main entrance to the Capitol, where re- 
quests from state departments and the leg- 
islature are beginning to be answered. The 
50,000 books in circulation are now being 
called in but we have not been able to 
resume mail service. 

The water damage has dramatized the 
crowded conditions at the library, which 
have been critical for a decade. Losses 
were greater because law books were 
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packed in basement cupboards, four rows 
deep, and because bound newspapers stood 
on stack floors. A pointing up of our diff- 


culties may help to get proper and adequate 


housing for the Michigan State Library. 
Librarians have always argued that proper 
housing means better service. Our experi- 
ence may serve as additional ammunition to 
convince governing authorities that ade- 
quate space is also good insurance for the 
protection of library materials. 


Eprror’s Note: Mrs. Fyan has asked us to express apprecia- 
tion of the Michigan State Library staff for the many offers 
of help received from librarians, publishers and book dealers. 
As soon as a list of out-of-print needs can be made, it will be 
circulated and publicized. 


Educational Televison 


On March 22 the Federal Communications Commission announced a proposed expansion 
program which would eventually increase the number of television stations to about 2000. 
Of this number the commission proposed that 209, or about 10 per cent, be reserved for 
educational television stations in the following cities: 


Alabama—Auburn, Birmingham, Mobile, 
Montgomery, University; Arizona—Phoenix, 
Tucson; Arkansas—Fayetteville, Fort Smith, 
Little Rock; California~Fresno, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
Francisco-Oakland, San Jose, Stockton; Colo- 
rado—Boulder, Colorado Springs, Denver, Pu- 
eblo; Connecticut—Storrs; Delaware—Wilming- 
ton; District of Columbia—Washington. 

Florida—Gainesville, Jacksonville, Miami, Or- 
lando, Panama City, Pensacola, Tallahassee, 
Tampa-St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach; Geor- 
gia—Athens, Atlanta, Columbus, Macon, Savan- 
nah; Idaho—Boise, Moscow; Illinois—Chicago, 
Peoria, Rockford, Springfield, Urbana; Indiana— 
Bloomington, Evansville, Fort Wayne, Indian- 
apolis, Lafayette, South Bend, Terre Haute; 
Iowa—Cedar Rapids, Davenport-Rock Island- 
Moline, Ill., Des Moines, Jowa City, Sioux City, 
Waterloo. 

Kansas—Lawrence, Manhattan, Topeka, Wich- 
ita; Kentucky—Louisville; Louisiana—Baton 
Rouge, Lake Charles, New Orleans; Maine 
—Bangor, Orono, Portland; Maryland—Bal- 
timore; Massachusetts~Boston; Michigan—Ann 
Arbor, Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Traverse City; Minnesota—Duluth- 
Superior, Wis., Minneapolis-St. Paul; Missis- 
sippi—Biloxi, Jackson, Meridian, State College, 
University. 

Missouri—Columbia, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
St. Louis, Springfield; Montana—Billings, Boze- 
man, Butte, Great Falls, Miles City, Missoula; 
Nebraska—Lincoln, Omaha; Nevada—Las Vegas, 
Reno; New Hampshire~Durham; New Jersey— 


None; New Mexico—Albuquerque, Roswell, 
Santa Fe; New York—Albany-Schenectady-Troy, 
Binghamton, Buffalo, Ithaca, New York, Roches- 
ter, Syracuse, Utica~Rome. 

North Carolina—Asheville, Chapel Hill, Char- 
lotte,. Durham, Greensboro, Raleigh, Wilming- 
ton, Winston-Salem; North Dike Bena, 
Dickinson, Fargo, Grand Forks, Minot, Willis- 
ton; Ohio—Akron, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Oxford, Toledo; Oklahoma—Enid, 
Lawton, Muskogee, Norman, Oklahoma City, 
Tulsa; Oregon—Corvallis, MCE Portland, 
Salem; Pennsylvania—Erie, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, State College. 

Rhode Island—Providence; South Carolina— 
Charleston, Columbia, Greenville; South Dakota 
—Brookings, Pierre, Sioux Falls, Vermillion; 
Tennessee—Chattanooga, Knoxville, Memphis, 
Nashville; Texas—Amarillo, Austin, Beaumont- 
Port Arthur, College Station, Corpus Christi, 
Dallas, Denton, El Paso, Fort Worth, Galveston, 
Houston, Laredo, Lubbock, San Angelo, San 
Antonio, Texarkana, Waco, Wichita Falls; Utah 
—Ogden, Provo, Salt Lake City; Vermont—Bur- 
lington. 

a | Charlottesville, Norfolk- 
Portsmouth, Richmond, Roanoke; Washington— 
Pullman, Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma; West Vir- 
ginia—Charleston, Huntington, Morgantown, 
Wheeling; Wisconsin—Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Madison, Marinette, Milwaukee; Wyoming— 
Laramie; Alaska—Anchorage, Fairbanks, Juneau, 
Ketchikan; Hawaiian Islands—Lihue, Kauai; 
Honolulu, Oahu; Wailuku, Maui; Hilo, Hawaii; 
Puerto Rico—San Juan; Virgin Islands~None. 


The 1951 ALA Conference 


Program Plans and Speakers for the 
75th Anniversary Celebration 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 
CHAIRMAN, ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


EVERAL librarians have wondered how 
S the program of speakers for the ALA 
conference in July will fit into the theme of 
the anniversary year. Perhaps all ALA 
members would like assurance that the 75th 
anniversary celebration will be the founda- 
tion of a series of events that have promise 
for the future development of the American 
public library system—not just another 
show. The final evaluation of the celebra- 
tion lies in the future, but the intent of our 
committee’s effort should be studied so that 
all of us may understand the potentials in 
the activities now under way. 


Questions 


Consider first the wording of the anni- 
versary theme, “The Heritage of the U. S. A. 
in Times of Crisis.” What is the heritage of 
the U. S.? No one will dispute the value of 
directing our attention to such a question 
since there is obvious disagreement in this 
country on basic political, economic, social 
and religious problems. 

It is appropriate that we have persuaded 
two prominent American historians—Gerald 
W. Johnson and Henry Steele Commager— 
to address themselves to this question, and 
that Genevieve Foster has agreed to write 
a companion book for children. Each of 
these three authors has an established repu- 
tation for intellectual honesty, objectivity 
and wisdom, as well as skill in presentation. 

Is our heritage in dangerP Most people 
would say “yes” even though they would 
not agree that such techniques as the loyalty 
oath or the McCarthy investigation are effec- 
tive measures of protection. 

Does the danger stem from our own shift- 
ing ideas, or from the international clash of 
ideas and ambitions? This question, too, 
calls forth a wide difference of opinion. 

Before we as librarians can fulfil our 
basic social responsibility to provide and 
promote use of the necessary information on ` 


these questions, we must have a sound 
understanding of the problems involved. 

It is to this point that the ALA July con- 
ference is being planned. We are going to 
have the best speakers possible to explore 
for us the meaning of some of the direc- 
tions we appear to be taking—as the speak- 
ers understand the meaning of the move- 
ment, 


Speakers 


Dr. Charles Malik, Minister of Lebanon 
in the U. S. and acting representative of 
Lebanon to the U. N. General Assembly, 
has agreed to speak on 
“Men and Nations.” He 
will address himself to 
such questions as: How 
does it happen that 
China and the United 
States are suddenly 
enemies and that the 
American public had no 
advance warning of the 
severing of friendly ties 
with the Chinese? Will 
Orientals judge us more 
by the progress we 
have made in eliminating social discrimina- 
tion, or by the distance we have to go? 
How can we go about the tremendous task 
of organizing an attack on the problem of 
learning how to live in “one world” when 
religious, social and other customs and be- 
liefs are so varying? What about the Point 
Four Program? Dr. Malik received his 
Ph.D. from Harvard in 1937 and for a num- 
ber of years taught philosophy at the Amer- 
ican University, Beirut, Lebanon. He has 
also been active in the United Nations since 
its beginning. An interesting article about 
him appears in Time, Jan. 29, 1951, p. 62. 

We have persuaded Jacques Maritain, 
French philosopher and diplomat, to try to 
put his finger on the basic common denom- 
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inator humanistic elements that underlie 
all religious faiths. In this way we hope to 
see what is involved in facing up to the prob- 
lem of seeking harmony between East and 
West. Dr. Maritain, who came to this coun- 
try in 1940, has written several books includ- 
ing Prayer and Intelligence, Three Reformers 
(a criticism of the philosophies of Luther, 
Descartes and Rousseau), Introduction to 
Philosophy, Scholasticism and Politics, and 
Existence and the Existent. 

Dr. Margaret Mead will attend the confer- 
ence to speak on “Teen-Age Youth in Time 
of Crisis.” The period of tension in which 
we find ourselves will, 
according to best esti- 
mates, last at least 20 
years. We are in the 
midst of an ideologi- 
cal conflict—a battle — 
of ideas which many 
nations are trying to 
‘ resolve without re- 
sorting to actual com- 
bat. The threat of 
disaster is with us and 
will remain for many 


years. What will this 


Lotte Jacobi 


Margaret Mead 


do to our young people? How can parents, 


teachers and librarians help them? If anyone 
can answer these questions it may be an 
anthropologist who has observed the be- 
havior of youth in many kinds of cultures. 
Dr. Mead, associate curator of ethnology 
at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, is an author and lecturer who needs no 
introduction to librarians. Although her 
college majors were English and psychol- 
ogy, she became interested in anthropology 
in 1923 and is best-known for her work in 
that field. Her numerous books are stand- 
ard equipment in most libraries, and the 
list includes such titles as Coming of Age in 
Samoa, Growing up in New Guinea, Sex 
and Temperament and Male and Female. 
We hope that Senator Ralph Flanders, or 
a man of equal ability and objectivity, will 
discuss the topic of “Business and the Hap- 
piness of People.” Back in the thirties 
when the U. S. Chamber of Commerce was 
using the slogan “What Is Good for Busi- 
ness Is Good for You,” someone revised its 
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wording to read “What Is Good for You Is 
Good for Business.” These two slogans ex- 
press the two economic points of view 
which are now in major conflict in this 
country and all over the world. The kind 
of economy we are to have, the relations of 
the professions to business and the level of 
our standard of living are all involved. 

It is felt that these four speakers will give 
the ALA membership a series of fresh inter- 
pretations of the most critical problems of 
our time. The problems are not new. 
Each generation has had to wrestle with 
them, as Johnson, Commager and Foster 
will show us in their books. The roots of 
the problems are our heritage. 

It would seem to be entirely appropriate 
for librarians to urge the public to read the 
three heritage books, to study the problems 
they discuss and to use ithe local libraries 
for additional information. Of course it 
will take more than wishing to reach these 
goals. By fall we shall have presented our 
project to approximately 75 national organi- 
zations having local chapters in most com- 
munities. We also plan to reach these 
groups at the state level through our various 
state library organizations and we hope that 
librarians in each community will work with 
these groups at the local level. 

If we succeed in persuading a substantial 
portion of our citizens to read the three 
heritage books and come to our libraries for 
more material, we will have made an honor- 
able attempt to help people make up their 
minds about the big problems that must be 
brought to some conclusion before our na- 
tion can carry out its role as spokesman for 
the western tradition in the present inter- 
national scene. At the same time the li- 
brary will have been restored to its rightful 
position of leadership in the community. 
The word “community” in this sense is not 
limited. It refers to the people served by 
public libraries as well as the libraries of 
every college, university, school or labora- 
tory. 

This is a program which needs the back- 
ing and active participation of all librarians. 
The ALA 75th Anniversary Committee 
hopes that the July conference will capture 
your enthusiasm and put it to work. 


American Library Association 
Constitution and By-Laws 


CONSTITUTION 


(Editor's note: The ALA Constitution was 
approved May 27, 1940 and June 23, 1941. 
Amendments were voted by the ALA Council 
on Feb. 3, 1951, and to become effective 
must be approved by Council a second time 
and. ratified by the membership. The second 
vote of the Council will be taken at the ‘Chi- 
cago ALA Conference in July 1951. At that 
time the Council will specify whether the 
membership vote on ratification ‘shall be 
taken by mail or at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion [see Article XII]. Suggested additions 
are shown in boldface type. Suggested dele- 
tions are also indicated.) 


ARTICLE I. NAME 


Sec. 1. The name of this body shall be the 
American Library Association. 


ARTICLE IT. OBJECT 


Sec. 1. The object of the American Library 
Association shall be to promote library service 
and librarianship. 


ARTICLE HI MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Members. ‘Any person interested in 
library work or any institution approved by the 
Executive Board may become a member upon 
payment of the dues provided for in the by- 
laws. The membership of an individual or an 
institution may be ‘suspended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Board; a suspended mem- 
ber may be reinstated by a three-fourths vote 
of the board. 


ARTICLE IV, Divistons 


Sec. 1. (a) Divisions of the Association may 
be organized as provided in the by-laws. 

(b) Each division shall represent a field of 
activity in general distinct from that of other 
divisions. f 

(c) Each division shall have complete auton- 
omy over and responsibility for the conduct of 
its own affairs and the expenditure of its funds, 
subject to the restrictions imposed by the Con- 
stitution and by-laws of the Association. The 
Executive Board and Council of the Association 
shall have no responsibility for such activities or 
expenditures. l 

Sec. 2. Each division shall be entitled to re- 
ceive from the Association for carrying on its 
work, an allotment of funds as provided in the 
by-laws. 

Sec. 3. The board of directors of the division 


shall be recognized as the body primarily . re- 
sponsible under the Constitution and by-laws of 
the ‘Association in the field of activity repre- 
sented by the group. The board of directors 
may, if it, so, desires, appoint a special commit- 
tee to which. this responsibility will be dele- 
gated. 


ARTICLE. V. MEETINGS 


Sec. 1. Meetings. Meetings shal] be held as 
provided for in the by-laws. l 

Sec. 2. Votes by Institutional Members. The 
vote of an institutional member shall be cast by 
the duly designated representative whose cre- 
dentials are filed: with the: executive secretary. 
If there shall be no such person designated, or 
if at any meeting such person be not present, 
the vote may be cast by the chief executive 
officer of such institution and by no one else. 

Sec. 3. Quorum. Two hundred members 
shall constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. CounciL 


Sec. 1. Membership. The Council shall 
consist of the following members to be known 
as councilors, and chosen as specified in the 
by-laws: 

(a) Representatives elected by state, regional, 
and provincial chapters 

(b) Representatives elected by divisions 

(c) Representatives elected by the Association 

(d) Representatives selected by affiliated or- 
ganizations 

(e) Members of the Executive Board 

+e}(f) Ex-presidents of the Association,-mem- 

xeeut ; and chairmen of 
all boards and standing committees, who may 
participate in discussion but shall not have the 
right to: vote unless they have also, been chosen 
as councilors as specified in the by-laws 

(g) The right to vote shall be limited to 
councilors who are members of the Association. 
Sec. 2. Officers. The president, president- 
elect, i i - and executive sec- 
retary of the Association shall serve as officers 
of the Council without the right to vote, except 
that the presiding officer may vote in case of 
tie. 

Sec. 3. Meetings. The Council shall hold 
at least two meetings each year. Such meetings 
shall be held, one at the time and place of the 
annual conference of the Association and, if 
feasible, on the first day of the conference, and 
one, not less than three months before the next 
annual conference, at a time designated by the. 
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Executive Board. The latter shall be called the 
midwinter meeting. Other meetings may be 
called by the president or shall be called upon 
request of twenty members. Twenty-five mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 4. Duties. (a) The Council shall be 
the legislative body of the Association, and all 
powers of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided for in the Constitution and by-laws of the 
Association shall be vested in the Council. 

(b) The Council shall determine all policies 
of the „Association as such, and its decisions 
shall be binding upon the Association, its offi- 
cers, boards, and committees, except as herein 
provided. The Council shall have the right to 
review the action of officers, boards, and com- 
mittees of the Association. 

(c) The Association by a majority vote of 
those present at a meeting held during an an- 
nual conference may refer any matter to the 
Council with recommendations and may require 
the Council to report on such matter at any 
specified session of the Association. 

(d) Any question of policy may, by a major- 
ity vote of the Council, be submitted to the 
Association to be voted upon either at an annual 
conference or by mail as the Council may de- 
termine. 

(e) Any action of the Council may be set 
aside by a three-fourths vote at any meeting of 
the Association, or by a majority vote by mail in 
which one-fourth of the members of the Asso- 
ciation have voted. Such vote by mail shall be 
held upon petition of two hundred members of 
the Association. 

(f) The Council shall promptly consider and 
discuss such questions of professional and pub- 
lic interest as are referred to it by the Asso- 
ciation, its committees or boards, and it shall 
receive, consider, and promptly act upon all 
reports and recommendations made by commit- 
tees of the Association. 

(g) A summary of resolutions, not at the time 
confidential, adopted by the Executive Board 
shall be reported promptly to all councilors. 

(h) All resolutions coming before the Asso- 
ciation shall be referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 


ARTICLE VIL MANAGEMENT 


-Fhe—eleetive -members—shall_he-chosen—by—the 
sociation, isi WS 
Sec. 1. (a) Executive Board. The Ex- 
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- ecutive Board shall consist, of the officers of 


the Association and eight members chosen in 
the manner specified in the by-laws. The 
executive secretary shall not have the. right 
to voile. The Executive Board shall act for 
the Council between Council meetings in ac- 
cordance with its directions, shall prepare an 
agenda for each Council meeting, shall each 
year prepare a preliminary estimate of -in- 
come and a budget allecating general funds 
for submission to the Council for its consid- 
eration and prior to its final adoption by the 
Executive Board. The Executive Board shall 
have. power to review all administrative de- 
cisions relating to the management of head- 
quarters made by the executive secretary and 
any action taken by the executive secretary 
shall be subject to review upon the request of 
any member of the Executive Board. .The 
Executive Board shall perform such other 
duties as are specified in the Constitution 
and by-laws. 

(b) The Executive Board shall have power to 
fill all vacancies in office pro tempore, the per- 
son so elected by the Executive Board to serve 
only until the next annual conference of the 
Association, except that'in case of the death or 


resignation of the president of the Association 


or his inability to serve, the president-elect shall 
become president to serve until the end of his 
elected term as. president. The election of an 
elective member of the Executive Board to the 
office of president-elect, i ident, 
or treasurer shall create a vacancy in the board. 

(c) Meetings of the Executive Board may be 
called by the president at such times and, places 
as he may designate,.and shall be called upon 
request of a majority of the board. 

(d) Quorum. A majority of voting members 
shall constitute a quorum of the Executive 
Board. 

Sec. 2. Finances. There shall be a Finance 
Committee of three councilors not members of 
the Executive Board, chosen by the Council. _ It 
shall be the duty of such committee to review 
and approve the estimate of the income for the 
fiscal year prepared by the Budget Committee. 
All budgets of expenditure, with the exception 
of the publishing budget, shall -be within the 
limit of the income estimated by the Finance 
Committee; they shall be prepared under the 
direction of the Executive Board and shall be 
subject to its final approval. The Finance Com- 
mittee shall have all the accounts, of the Asso- 
ciation, including those of thetrustees of the 
endowment funds, audited by certified public 
accountants and.shall report to the Association 
at the annual conference. Appropriations shall 
be made only for such activities as fall within 
the policies established. by the Association or 


‘Council. 
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Sec. 3. There shall be a Budget Committee 
of the president, the president-elect, the treas- 
urer, and a member of the Finance Committee 
designated by the Executive Board, to report an 
estimate of receipts to the Finance Committee, 


and an estimate of receipts and expenditures to . 


the -Executive Board. The Budget Committee 
shall report to the Council annually on the gen- 
eral aspects of the Association’s finanées. 

Sec. 4. Votes by Correspondence. Approval 
in writing by a majority of the board or of any 
committee shall have the force of a vote, if con- 
ducted -under the conditions specified in the 
by-laws. 


ARTICLE VIII. OFFICERS, BOARDS, AND 
COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. Officers. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a president, a president-elect, 
who shall serve as -first vice president,-a-seeend 
xiee—president, an executive secretary, and a 
treasurer. The president-elect, thé seeend—viee 
-president, and the treasurer shall be elected at 
each the annual conferencé .of the Association, 
the president-elect for a term of one year 
and the treasurer for a term of four years 
beginning with the year 1952. The éxecutive 
secretary shall be ehose appointed by the 
Executive Board, and shall hold office at its 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. Duties of Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second—viee-president, executive 
‘secretary, and treasurer shall perform the du- 
ties pertaining to their respective offices and 
such ‘other duties as may be approved by the 
Executive Board. The president-elect shall 
serve the first year after election as -frst-vice 


president, and the second year as president, -the- 


The president, for 
the Executive Board, and the executive secre- 
tary, for the headquarters staff, shall report an- 
nually to the Council. The executive secre- 
tary shall be in charge of headquarters and 
its personnel; he shall carry out the activities 
provided for in the budget and shall perform 
such other duties as may be assiened to his 
office. He shall submit a monthly report to 
the Executive Board. 

Sec. 3. Appointments. The Executive Board 
shall appoint all other officers, boards, and all 
committees of the Association not otherwise pro- 
vided for and shall fix the compensation of all 
paid officers and employees. Only members of 
the Association shall be appointed to boards and 
committees except by authorization of the Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Sec. 4. Terms of Office. All officers and 
all elected members of the Executive Board 
shall serve until the adjournment of the meet- 
ing at which their successors are chosen. 
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ARTICLE IX. ENDOWMENT ‘FUNDS 


Sec. 1. All receipts from life "memberships 
and all gifts for endowment purposes shall, sub- 
ject to conditions attached thereto, constitute 
endowment funds. Such funds shall, subject to 
conditions legally incident thereto, bein the 
custody of three. trustees, one of whom shall be 
elected by thé Executive Board annually to hold 
office for three years from the date of his elec- 
tion and until his successor shall be elected. 
If any trustee resigns, dies, becomes incapaci- 
tated, or is removed during his term of office, a 
sticcessor may be elected by a majority vote of 
the Executive Board at any meeting, and such 
successor shall serve for the remainder of the 
term of the original trustee and until his suc- 
cessor shall be elected. The trustees shall have 
authority to hold, invest, reinvest, disburse, and 


‘otherwise deal with endowment funds in accord- 


ance with such directions as may be given them 
by the Executive Board of the Association. The 
principal of and income from endowment funds 
shall be expended under the direction of the 
Executive Board but no such expenditure shall 
be: made except in accordance with any condi- 
tions imposed by the donors of any such funds 
nor for any purposes which are not in con- 
sonance with the approved policy of the Asso- 
ciation nor shall principal be expended unless 
expressly permitted by the terms of the gift, or 
any amendment or modification thereof. No ac- 
tion shall be taken with reference to investment, 
reinvestment, or other principal transaction with 
respect to securities held’ in the endowment fund 
except upon a resolution adopted by or writ- 
ten order signed by a majority of the trustees. 


' ARTICLE X. AFFILIATED 
ORCANIZATIONS AND CHAPTERS 


Sec. 1. The Council may by vote affiliate 
with the American Library Association any na- 
tional society having purposes similar to those 
of the American Library Association. The dues 
of affiliated societies shall be as provided in the 
by-laws. 

Sec. 2. By action of the Council, state, pro- 
vincial, territorial, and regional library associa- 
tions and other library groups and organizations 
may be associated with the American Library 
Association and receive recognition in such a 
manner and under such conditions as may be 
provided in the by-laws. 


ARTICLE XI. By-Laws 


Sec. 1. By-laws may be adopted and 
amended by vote of the Association upon writ- 
ten report of the Executive Board or Council or 
of a special committee appointed by the Asso- 
ciation to report thereon. Any by-law may be 
suspended by a three-fourths vote of those 
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present and voting at a meeting of the Associa- 
tion held during an annual conference. 


ARTICLE XII. AMENDMENTS 


Sec. 1. All proposals for amending the Con- 
stitution shall originate in the Council. A 
proposed amendment shall become effective 
when it shall have been approved by a majority 
of the members of the Council present and vot- 
ing at two consecutive meetings held not less 
than two months apart, followed by ratification 
by the members of the Association either by a 
vote by mail of a majority of the members of 
the Association voting, or by a majority vote of 
the members present and voting at a meeting 
of the Association. The Council, on approving 
a proposed amendment for the second time, 
shall specify whether a vote on ratification shall 
be taken at a meeting of the Association or by 
mail, and if a mail vote is ordered the: Council 
shall fix the time for the beginning and closing 
of the balloting. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I, MEMBERSHIP 


Sec. 1. Classification of Membership. Mem- 
berships of the Association shall consist of: 

(a) Library Members—all members who are 
or have been employed in library service or re- 
lated activities or who have been enrolled in or 
graduated from a library school 

(b) Trustee Members—all members who are 
trustees or former trustees of libraries 

(c) Lay Members—all other nonlibrary per- 
sonal members interested in the work of the 
Association 

(d) Institutional Members—libraries and other 
institutions interested in the work of the As- 
sociation 

(e) Honorary Members—persons nominated b 
. the Executive Board and elected for life by the 
Council 

(£) Corresponding Members—any persons 
nominated by the Council and elected by a ma- 
jority vote of the members present and voting 
at any annual conference of the Association. 
Corresponding membership shall be available to 
any person eminent for his interest in library 
work, but who is, by reason of his residence in 
a country other than the United States or Can- 
ada, or for other reasons, unable to take active 
part in the affairs of the Association 

(g) Contributing and Sustaining Members— 
persons or institutions eligible for membership, 
except libraries or library schools, which elect 
to pay the dues specified in Sec. 2 of this article 

(h) Life Members—all who are life members 
at the time of the adoption of this section, and 
other persons eligible for membership who shall 
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elect to contribute to the- endowment fund of 
the ‘Association the sum provided in Sec. 2 of 
this article 

(i) Continuing Members—those persons who 
have had twenty-five years of consecutive mem- 
bership in the Association, who have been per- 
manently retired from service, and who thave 
applied for and been elected to such member- 
ship for life by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. All 
members of the Association shall have the right 
to vote. All personal members shall have the 
right to hold office. The dues to be Ter the 
publications to be received, and the divisional 
privileges shall be as follows, divisional affilia- 
tion and allotment for members so desiring, be- 
ing contingent upon acceptance of the member 
by the division concerned: 


Library Members 


Class A. Salary $2100 or under, dues $3 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 

Class B. Salary $2101-$4000, dues $6 an- 
nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 
and Proceedings 

Class C. Salary $4001 and over, dues $10 


annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 


and Proceedings 


Trustee Members 


Dues $8 annually, subject to divisional al- 
lotment; Bulletin without Proceedings 


Lay Members 


Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional al- 
lotment; Bulletin without Proceedings 


Institutional Members 


1. Services, privilege of divisional allotment; 
and subscription to the Bulletin and Proceed- 
ings, shall be available to libraries and library 
schools upon payment of annual dues as fol- 
lows: 


Income 
$20.00 and under .........cccccccsecece $ 5 
Over $20,000, up to and including $40,000 10 
Over $40,000, up to and including $70,000 . 15 
Over $70,000, up-to and including $100,000 20 
Over o 100,000 © tack dan ent 25 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership, services, and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received during the previous fiscal year. 

2. Divisions, departments, or branches of li- 
brary and library school institutional members, 
dues $5 annually, subject to divisional allotment;. 
Bulletin and Proceedings 

3. All other institutional members, dues $5 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin and Proceedings 
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Honorary Members 

No dues; Bulletin and Proceedings 
Corresponding Members 

No dues; Bulletin and Proceedings 
Sustaining Members 


Dues $100 annually, subject to divisional al- 
lotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Contributing Members 


Dues, $25 annually, subject to divisional al- 


lotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Life Members 


Dues $200; Bulletin and Proceedings; divi- 
sional allotment for those who become life mem- 
bers after adoption of this section 


Continuing Members 


No dues; Bulletin 

Sec. 3. The class to which any library mem- 
ber belongs shall not be specified in the Hand- 
book and shall be regarded as confidential. Al- 
lotments made to divisions shall be in lump 
sums accompanied by a list of members whose 
dues are allotted, but without indication of the 
amount allotted for any one member. 

Any member may pay a higher rate than is 
provided in Sec. 2 and shall be entitled to all 
privileges of such higher rate. ' 

The Executive Board shall have the authority 
to make adjustments in the scale of dues for 
cases not clearly covered in Sec. 2. 

Sec. 4. Affiliated Societies. (a) The annual 
dues of affiliated societies in the United States 
shall be ten cents per capita for all members 
who are not members of the American Library 
Association. 

(b) The annual dues of affiliated ‘societies 
outside the United States shall be twenty-five 
dollars. Such affiliated societies shall be en- 
titled to a free copy of the Bulletin, and shall 
be privileged to purchase one copy of all Amer- 
ican Library Association publications at a dis- 
count of 50 per cent. 

Sec. 5. Unpaid Dues. Members whose dues 
are unpaid on July 1 of each year and who 
shall continue such delinquency for one month 
after notice of the same has been sent, shall be 
dropped from membership. Lapsed members 
may be reinstated upon payment of dues for 
the current year. 

Sec. 6. (a) Fiscal Year.. The fiscal year of 
the Association shall end August 31. The fiscal 
year shall govern all business and activities of 
the Association except as otherwise provided in 
the Constitution and by-laws. 

(b) Conference Year. The conference year 
shall be that period beginning with the adjourn- 
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ment of an annual conference of the Association 
and ending with the adjournment of the next 
succeeding annual conference. 

(c) Membership Year. The membership year 
for the Association and for the divisions shall 
be the calendar year. 

$ 


ARTICLE II, MEETINGS | 


Sec. 1. Annual Meetings. There shall be 
an annual conference of the Association at such 
place and time as may be determined by the 
Executive Board. For all persons attending any 
meeting or conference there may be a registra- 
tion fee as fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. Special Meetings. Special meetings 
of the Association may be called by the Execu- 
tive Board, and shall be called by the president 
on request of two hundred members of the As- 
sociation. At least one month’s notice shall be 
given, and only business specified in the call 
shall be transacted. 

Sec. 3. Regional Meetings. The Executive 
Board may arrange for regional meetings to in- 
clude sich chapters, divisions, library associa- 
tions, and such other organizations as may de- 


_sire to join in such a meeting, provided that 


the Executive Board may not call a regional 
meeting in the area covered by a regional chap- 
ter without the consent of such chapter. 

Sec, 4. Travel Rates. The advantage of re- 
duced travel rates secured by the Association 
shall be available only to those holding personal 
membership or representing institutional mem- 
bership in the Association and to members of 
affiliated societies. 

Sec. 5. Votes by Mail. The Executive 
Board shall have authority to set the time limit 
during which votes will be recorded but if no 
such time limit is set no vote shall be counted 
unless received within 80 days from the day 
the text of the ballot or question voted upon 
was mailed properly addressed to those en- 
titled to vote on the matter involved. In the. 
case of a vote by mail by the Association the 
Executive Board may designate publication 
of the ballot or question submitted in the official 
journal of the Association as the appropriate 
method of submitting the matter to the mem- 
bers for their determination. 


ARTICLE III. NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Sec. 1. (a) Prior to each annual conference 
of the Association the Executive Board, upon 
recommendation of the president-elect, shall ap- 
point a Nominating Committee of five members, 
no one of whom shall be a member of the board, 
to nominate candidates for elective positions. 

(b) Such committee shall nominate candi- 
dates for the positions of president-elect, second 
vice president, and treasurer; for two members 
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of the Executive Board for terms of four years 
each; for six members of the Council for terms 
of four years each; and to fill vacancies. 

(c) Such committee may present names of 
candidates for election to the Executive Board 
and Council in blocks of two names each. In 
such case members of the Association ’shall vote 
for only one name from each block. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Nominating Committee shall 
report its nominations in the Bulletin not less 
than three weeks before the midwinter meeting 
of the Association. At the midwinter meeting 
of the Council, the names of the candidates 
shall be announced. The presiding officer shall 
call the attention of the Council to Sec. 2 (b) of 
this Article. 

(b) At the midwinter meeting any member of 
the Council may present a petition signed by 
not fewer than ten councilors proposing addi- 
tional nominations. -In case nominations for 
more than two candidates for any office are 
made by the committee and by petitioners, the 
Council shall take a written ballot on the names 
presented. The two names receiving the high- 
est number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


(c) No person shall be nominated by the com- ° 


mittee or by petition, who is not a member of 
the Association in good standing and whose 
written consent has not been filed with the ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Association. 

Sec. 8. (a) Nominations determined as here- 
in provided shall be placed before the members 
of the Association on a printed ballot which 
shall be prepared under the direction of the 
Nominating Committee and which shall be 
known as the “Official Ballot.” 

(b) The Nominating Committee shall also in- 
clude on the official ballot other nominations 
filed with the executive secretary by petition of 
any one hundred members of the Association 
at least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nomi- 
nees shall have been filed with the executive 
secretary of the Association. 

(c) The professional address of each nominee 
shall be given on the official ballot. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall ap- 
point a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the Asso- 
ciation. Ballots shall be marked and returned 
to the executive secretary in sealed envelopes 
bearing on the outside the name and address of 
the member voting, together with the words, 
“Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5. The executive secretary shall check 
on a list of members the names of all members 
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whose votes were received. The candidate re- 
ceiving the largest number of votes shall be 
elected and shall be so reported to the Associa- 
tion by the Committee on Election. In case of 
a tie vote the successful candidate shall be de- 
termined by lot conducted by the Committee on 
Election. 


ARTICLE IV. REPRESENTATION IN COUNCIL 


Sec. 1. (a) Each state, provincial, or re- 
gional chapter, and each division, shall be en- 
titled to one councilor for its first 50 ALA 
members or less and one additional councilor for 
each 250 ALA members in excess of 50. Coun- 
cilors shall be elected for a term of four years. 
Chapter representation shall be through state or 
provincial chapter unless the state or provincial 
associations in a certain region elect to take 
representation through a regional chapter and so 
notify the secretary of the Council. Councilors 
representing divisions shall be elected by mail 
vote by the members of their divisions. 

(b) At the first election following adoption of 
this section all such councilors shall be elected 
for indeterminate terms. At the first meeting 
of the Council following such election, the 
terms of all such councilors shall be fixed by 
lot by the Council, for one, two, three, and four 
years, respectively, and the terms of such coun- 
cilors shall expire in accordance with such de- 
termination. Thereafter the successors to all 
such councilors shall be elected for a full term 
of four years. 

Sec. 2. (a) Twenty-four councilors shall be 
elected by the Association at large for terms of 
four years, six being elected each year. 

(b) At the first election of councilors by the 
Association following the adoption of this ar- 
ticle, such councilors shall be elected for stag- 
gered terms; 6 each for one, two, three, and 
four years respectively. Thereafter such coun- 
cilors shall be elected for terms of four years. 

Sec. 8. Each affiliated organization shall be 
entitled to one councilor. 

Sec. 4. All councilors shall be elected for 
four-year terms and shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected and qualified, except as pro- 
vided in Sections 1 and 2. 

Sec. 5. (a) Each councilor elected by a 
chapter or division shall present ‘his credentials, 
signed by the president of the chapter or divi- 
sion, to the secretary of the Council in advance 
of the first meeting he may attend after his 
election. Each such chapter or division, or its 
president, may elect or appoint, as the chapter 
or division may decide, substitutes for its regu- 
larly elected councilors if such councilors cannot 
attend a meeting of the Council. 

{b) The president of a chapter or of a divi- 
sion may authorize any elected councilor from 
his chapter or division, who is unable to at- 
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tend a meeting of the Council, and has no 
substitute, to give his proxy to another elected 
councilor, preferably from the same chapter or 
division. 


ARTICLE V. CHAPTERS 


Sec. 1. State, provincial, territorial, or re- 
gional chapters of the American Library Asso- 
ciation may be established by the Council at 
the written request of ten members of the Asso- 
ciation residing in the territory within which 
the chapter is desired. 

A chapter may adopt its own constitution and 
by-laws, subject to the approval of the Council. 

A chapter may admit members who are not 
members of the Association. 

A member of the American Library Associa- 
tion who is also a member of more than one 
state or territorial chapter shall be accredited 
only to the chapter in the state in which he 
resides. 

Local chapters may be authorized by the 
Council, but such chapters shall not have rep- 
resentation in the Council. 

A chapter may be dissolved by the Council 
and shall be dissolved if the chapter becomes 
inactive or the membership becomes less than 
the required minimum. 


ARTICLE VI, Divisions 


Sec. 1. The Council may establish divisions 
under the following conditions: 

(a) The Council may authorize the organiza- 
tion as a division of any group of not less than 
300 members of the Association who are inter- 
ested in the same general field of activity, upon 
petition of such group. Under exceptional cir- 
cumstances, the Council may admit as divisions 
groups having fewer than 300 members. 

(b) The Council by a vote at two consecutive 
meetings may discontinue a division when in the 
opinion of the Council the usefulness of that 
division has ceased. 

Sec. 2. (a) The purpose of a division is to 

promote library service and librarianship within 
the field of its special interest and to cooperate 
in the promotion of general and joint enter- 
prises with the Association and all other library 
groups, 
(by Each division shall be organized under a 
board of directors with overlapping terms and 
with authority to make decisions between con- 
ferences or meetings of the division, with an 
executive secretary elected for not less than 
‘three years, and with provision for the elec- 
tion of officers and representatives on the Coun- 
cil by mail vote. 

Sec. 8. (a) A division may: prescribe any 
additional qualifications for membership it may 
desire, including the charging of additional 
fees; organize sections as it may desire; select 
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its own time and place of meeting; hold closed 
meetings; retain or adopt a distinctive name; 
r committees to function within the field 
of its activities; in general carry on activities 
along the lines of its own interests; and account 
for its funds solely to its own members. 

(b) Subject to the general approval of the 
divisional board of directors, each section of 
a division may 'have the same rights, including 
the right to nominate its own representatives 
on committees of the Association. 

(c) Each division shall receive 20 per cent 
of the Association dues paid by each personal 
member of the division, in accordance with the 
expressed desire of the member, except that no 
allotments shall be made for life members who 
became such before July 1, 1939, and no allot- 
ment shall exceed $2 annually for any personal 
member. 

(d) Allotments of 20 per cent of dues of in- 
stitutional members eligible for membership in 
the division shall be made to the division speci- . 
fied by such institutional members, beginning 
one year after: the total receipts from all mem- 
bership dues exceed total receipts from all dues 
in 1939 by an amount equal to or greater than 
the sum of these allotments from institutional 
dues and any increase in expenditures caused 
by reorganization. 

(e) Members of the Association may become 
members of more than one division upon pay- 
ment of an additional fee of 20 per cent of 
their Association dues {not to exceed $2) for 
each additional division, such fees to be in- 
cluded in the allotments to the division desig- 
nated; and upon meeting any other qualifica- 
tions the division may impose. 

For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a 
maximum of three divisions, to be designated 
by the member. 

(f) For any life member who becomes such 
after the adoption of this section, the Execu- 
tive Board shall, during the life time of such 
member, allot $2 per year to the division ex- 
pressly designated by such member, which 
designation may be changed from year to year. 

E Funds allotted to a division are to be 
transferred to the treasurer of such division at 
six-month intervals. A report of the expendi- 
tures of allotted funds shall be made by the 
treasurer of each division to the treasurer of 
the Assooiation annually. 

(h) Upon express designation by the board 
of directors of a division, allotments payable for 
the members of a section organized within such 
a division shall be paid to the treasurer of 
such section through the treasurer of the divi- 
sion. In such case the treasurer of the section 
shall report annually through the treasurer of 
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the division to the treasurer of the Association 
upon the expenditures of such alloted funds. 

Sec. 4. (a) Only members of this Associa- 
tion may be members of a division, section, 
round table, or discussion group except as pro- 
vided for in Sec. 1 (c) of this article. 

(b) No authority is granted any division, sec- 
tion, round table, discussion group, board, or 
committee, except the Executive Board of the 
Association, to commit the Association as such 
by any declaration of policy or to incur expense 
on behalf of the Association. 

(c) Provision shall be made by the Executive 
Board for sessions of the various divisions, sec- 
tions, round tables, discussion groups, and other 
groups at meetings and annual conferences of 
the Association. 


ÀRTICLE VII. Rounp TABLES 


Sec. 1. Any present existing section of the 
Association, which does not organize as a divi- 
. sion or part of a division, shall hereafter be 
known as a round table. 

Sec. 2. A petition for the establishment of 
‘a new round table should state clearly the pur- 
poses of and the need for the proposed round 
table, The petition must be signed by not less 
than 50 members of the Association who are 
engaged in the work of the proposed round 
table, and who thereby signify their intention 
of becoming charter members of such round 
table. Before such a petition is granted by the 
Council, it shall be referred to the appropriate 
committee of the Council, which shall investi- 
gate and report to the Council the desirability 
of such round table. The Council shall have 
power to discontinue a round table when, in 
the opinion of the Council, the usefulness of 
that round table has ceased. 

Sec. 3. Round tables may, if they so elect, 
charge annual dues, limit their own’ member- 
ship, issue publications, organize state and other 
groups, and in general carry on activities along 
the line of their own interest, accounting for 
their own funds solely to their own members. 

Sec, 4. Any member of the Association may 
become a member of any round table by com- 
plying with the requirements for membership, 
and attendance.at round table meetings may be 
limited to members of the round table. No 
person may vote in any round table unless a 
member of the same. The members of each 
round table shall, at its final session of each 
annual conference, choose officers to serve until 
the close of the next annual conference, 


ARTICLE VIII. PUBLICATIONS 
Sec. 1. The Executive Board shall adminis- 
ter all publishing activities. of the Association. 
It shall appoint annually an Editorial Committee 
of five members of the Association, who are not 
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employees thereof, to advise upon material 
for publication. The members thereof shall 
serve until their successors are appointed. The 
Executive Board shall make an annual report 
to the Association on its publishing activities. 


ÅRTICLE IX. BOARDS AND COMMITTEES 


Sec. 1. There shall be a Committee on 
Boards and Committees, which shall recom- 
mend to the Council the establishment or dis- 
continuance of boards and committees as the 
needs of the Association may require. The 
Committee on Boards and Committees shall de- 
fine the duties of boards and committees sub- 
ject to the approval of the Council. 

Sec. 2. Boards. The Council, with the ad- 
vice of the Committee on Boards and Commit- 
tees, may establish boards, in addition to the 
Executive Board established by the Constitution, 
to consider matters of the Association which 
in the opinion of the Council are of such im- 
portance as to demand continuity in office of the 
members. Unless otherwise specified members 
of all boards shall be appointed for overlapping 
terms of five years each, but may not be re- 
appointed for a second consecutive full term. 

Sec. 8. Standing Committees. The Coun- 
cil, with the advice of the Committee on Boards 
and Committees, may establish standing com- 
mittees to consider matters of the Association 
which require some continuity of attention and 
members. Members of all standing commit- 
tees may be appointed for terms of one or two 
years, as the president shall designate. They 
may be reappointed for a second or third con- 
secutive term, but not for a fourth. The terms 
of approximately half the members shall expire 
each year. 

Sec. 4. All other committees authorized by 
the Council, and interim committees authorized 
by the Executive Board, shall be special com- 
mittees. The life of a special committee shall 
be limited to two years unless the Council or 
the Executive Board which authorizes such 
committee shall otherwise provide. The term of 
appointment for members of a special com- 
mittee shall end with the fiscal year unless the 
Council or Executive Board which authorizes 
such committee shall provide for a different or 
a longer term. Members of special committees 
whose terms expire shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment. 

Sec. 5. Nominations for appointments to 
boards and standing committees of the As- 
sociation shall be made as follows: 

(a) For a board or standing committee which 
by decision of the Council concerns the activi- 
ties of two or three divisions, the board of 
directors of each such division may submit not 
less than two nominations for each position to 
which it is entitled. 
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(b) Such nominations shall be presented to 
the president-elect not less than sixty days be- 
fore the annual meeting. 

(c) For a board or standing committee which 
concerns the activities of more than three di- 
visions, the board of directors of each such di- 
vision may appoint an advisory subcommittee. 
The appointment of subcommittees and execu- 
tive groups of boards and committees shall be 
reported to the Executive Board. 

(d) For appointments to a board or standing 
committee which by decision of the Council 
concerns the activities of not more than three 
divisions, the Executive Board may return nomi- 
nations submitted by the board of directors 
of the division concerned and request additional 
nominations, 

Sec. 6. (a) Not less than two weeks prior to 
the annual meeting, the president-elect shall 
submit to the Executive Board all nominations 
received by him from the boards of directors 
of divisions and recommendations received from 
the Committee on Committee Appointments, to- 
gether with his own recommendations for ap- 
pointments to boards and committees. .At a 
meeting prior to the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, at which meeting the chairman of the 
Committee on Committee Appointments shall 
be invited to be present, the Executive Board 
shall consider all nominations and recommenda- 
tions and make its decisions as to appointments. 

(b) The Executive Board shall not appoint to 
any board or oe committee ach, by 
decision of the Council, concerns the activities 
of not more than three divisions, any member 
not nominated by the board of directors of the 
-division concerned, unless such board of direc- 
tors shall fail to submit nominations. 

Sec. 7. (a) Each board of the Association, 
except the Executive Board, shall elect its own 
chairman. The Executive Board shall designate 
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the chairman of each committee annually. 

(b) Any vacancy occurring on a board or 
committee shall be filled by appointment by 
the Executive Board until the expiration of the 
fiscal year in which the vacancy occurs, at 
which time appointment to fill out the unex- 
pired term shall be made in accordance with the 
provisions of Sec. 5 of this article. 

(c) Any member of a board or committee, 
except members of the Executive Board, may be 
removed by a. three-fourths vote of the Execu- 
tive Board upon written recommendation of 
either the chairman of the board or commit- 
tee, the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
mittee Appointments, the board of directors of 
a division, or the president of the Association. 

Sec. 8. Votes in the Executive Board, as well 
as in other boards and committees, may be 
taken by mail, provided all members are can- 
vassed simultaneously. In case of dissent 
among the members, a second vote shall be 
taken after each member thas been acquainted 
with the views of every other member. If on 
the second mail vote, more than one member 
disagrees with the views of the majority, the 
action shall fail. Each board or committee shall 
have the authority to set a time limit within 
which the votes of its members shall be re- 
corded, but if no such time limit is set no 
vote shall be counted unless received within 
30 days from the day the text of the matter 
voted upon was mailed properly addressed to 
those entitled to vote on the matter involved. 


ARTICLE X. PARLIAMENTARY AUTHORITY 

Sec. 1. Robert’s Rules of Orders. (Re- 
vised), in the latest available edition, shall 
govern the Association in all cases to which it 
can be applied and in which it is not inconsis- 


tent with the Constitutiori, the by-laws, or spe- 


cial rules of order of the Association.. 





American College Bureau 


UNIversitigs, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


Tuer American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement. 


28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, INI. 
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publisher, in publishers or 
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Why 


does one of the biggest libraries 
in the country subscribe for 68 
copies of The Retail Bookseller 
and other libraries subscribe for 
25, 19, 18, 13, and similar quan- 
tities ? 


Because 


it furnishes the most complete 
and most accurate picture avail- 
able of the month-to-come in the 
publishing world. You can sub- 
scribe for its 12 monthly issues at 
$3.00 a year in the U.S.A., $4.00 
abroad, or send for a sample 
copy, mentioning this offer. 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
1429 North Broad St. 
Hillside, N.J. 


. «giving you and the borrower 
a positive record of the book 
charged. The due date and the bor- 
rower's number are registered in 
legible type on the book card. No 
guesswork. No chance for error. 


It's easy to use a Gaylord Charg- 
ing Machine. Just put it on the desk 
and plug it in — it's fully automatic. 
This machine uses electricity only 


when a charge is being made. Send 


for new illustrated booklet. 


INC. LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON „ CALIF. 
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Red-face Department 


Ellen Jackson, documents librarian of the 
University of Colorado Libraries, writes: 
“Into the general chorus of interested ap- 
proval of the 75th-anniversary cover of the 
Bulletin has been injected a note of discom- 
fort . . . the side-saddle is on the wrong side 
of the mule.” Miss Jackson’s informer, 
aware of the demands of symmetry in design, 
could not help thinking that the pioneer li- 
brarians must have had a better sense of 
direction. The artist and members of the 
Bulletin staff, anxious to save their reputa- 
tions, hereby wink at custom and quote 
Webster's definition of a side-saddle as fol- 
lows: “A saddle for women, in which the 
rider sits with both feet on the same side of 
the horse.” 


Conference Attendance 


Librarians are urged to use President 
Graham’s letter in the Memo to Members (p. 
157 in this issue) to promote conference 
attendance in any way possible. Reprints 
are available free from the ALA Bulletin 
upon request. 


Minnesota Alumni Dinner 


Ethel McIntyre, “Miss Mac,” will be the 
honored guest at the Minnesota Library 
School alumni dinner to be held at the time 
of the 1951 ALA Conference in Chicago. 
Reservations should be sent to Ruth Tarbox, 
Field Enterprises, Inc., 835 E. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Il. The dinner, to cost about 


$4.00, will be held at the Lake Shore Club- 


on Thursday, July 12, at 6:30 p.m. 


Library Education Division 


In addition to the list of candidates pub- 
lished in the April ALA Bulletin, p. 145-46, 
the following candidates have been named 
to fill an additional seat on the ALA Council 
allowed because of an increase in division 
membership: 

Josie B. Houchens, assistant librarian, 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 

Mrs. Elizabeth L. Wright, personnel 
supervisor, Public Library, Boston, Mass. 
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This reference book is of unusual 
value to students of architecture and to readers who 
are planning, building or remodeling homes. 


Fifty complete sketch plans are provided, representing homes in 
various price brackets. The plans are highly practical and 


popular... first choice with GOOD HOUSEKEEPING’S 
9,971,000 readers, who have bought hundreds of thousands of them. 


Address GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Bulletin Service, 

57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

If you are not satisfied, return plans within 5 days and we 
will refund purchase price. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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- POSITIONS — 


Positions Wanted 

Trained Librarian (60) seeks position of 
Cataloging-Assistant in medium-to-large college, 
public or university library, west coast pre- 
ferred, go anywhere. College graduate, M.A; 
degree, good language equipment. Over 25 
years experience, 18 in same hospital library 
till June 1948. Consider librarianship of small 
public, or a hospital library. Excellent refer- 
ences. Full or part-time. Available now. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth Van Tuyl, 1830 South High 
Street, Salem, Oregon. 

TIRED OF HUNTING? Get resourceful 
male librarian, M.A.L.S., who wants to settle 
down. Prefers college with library-minded 
faculty. Age 41, experience 12 yrs., minimum 
$3,000; wife, child; ready June 1. B342 

Man, 41, B.A., B.S. in L.S., experienced in 
reference, cataloging, circulation, library instruc- 
tion, and as department head, desires position 
in college or public library. Prefer Rocky Moun- 
tains or Southwest. B344 

Trained Librarian, woman, B.A. Children’s, 
Young People’s, Adult experience. In Public 
Libraries 25 years. Desires position as Branch 
Librarian or other in South, B346 

Cataloger, B.S. in L.S., experienced, wide 
range of knowledge, several languages, back- 
ground education and humanistic sciences, ma- 
ture, scholarly type, organizer, desires advanced 
position. Could be f.i. head of cataloging or 
acquisition, first assistant, director of research. 
B347 

Progressive male librarian with fine record 
of achievements in large city and county li- 
braries, 24 years experience desires challenging 
position as head librarian in industrial east. 
B348 . 

Woman, B.S. in L.S., 4 years of elementary 
teaching and 6 years school library work in 
junior high and elementary, wishes position in 
small college or high school library in Midwest 
or West. B349 

Librarian Team, man 18 years experience, 
wife 4 years, desire college or country com- 
munity relocation. B350 

Young woman, A.B. and 18 ‘hrs. in L.S., ex- 
perience in school library desires position during 
summer in West or Northwest. Available June 
l. B351 

Young man, B.A., B.L.S., Masters Cand. 


Energetic, genial, Social Sciences, Lang., Sci- 
ence. Now in Administrative Lib. Posit. B352 

Experienced Librarian, woman, B.A., B.S. in 
L.S., M.A. desires position as head librarian in 
small college or assistant in large university or 
public library. Midwest preferred. B354 

Young woman, B.E., B.L.S., M.S., desires 
position in public, college, or university library 
in Chicago area. Experience includes two years 
in public library and four years in large uni- 
versity library. B356 


Positions Open 


Wanted—Sales and advertising assistant to 
Chief, Publishing Department, ALA. Planning 
sales promotion, preparing letters, display adver- 
tising, layouts. Supervising billing and ship- 
ping. Journalism and advertising training de- 
sirable. Man or woman, Starting salary $3637, 
Apply American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago. 

Assistant librarian, duties to include children’s 
work, Salary $3,000 to $3,300 depending upon 
qualifications. 4-week vacation and liberal sick 
leave. Apply: Librarian, Whitman County 
Rural Library, Colfax, Washington. 

General assistant with good all-round library 
experience for University in Pacific Northwest. 
Ideal working conditions, month vacation, 40 
hour week, good salary. B331 

Field Position open—West Virginia Library 
Commission, Morgantown, West Virginia. Work 
with state-wide planning and demonstration pro- 
gram. Good leave schedule—-87 hour week. 
Graduation from accredited library school and 
some experience necessary. 

Reference Librarian, Also Circulation Li- 
brarian. Midwest university library? Beginning 
salary for each $8000. Prefer recent library 
school graduate. 40 hour week, month’s vaca- 
tion, plus holidays. B336 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN. Midwest public 
library. Library school graduate. Experience 
desired but not essential, Beginning salary 
$2800, 40-hour week. 3 weeks vacation. Sick 
leave. B337 

Loan Librarian for Pacific Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organ- 
ize and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, one 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 
lar and a half. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fil] 
staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 


the Bulletin office. 
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month vacation. Young progressive staff. B339 

CHICAGO AREA: Head Children’s Work: 
Head Extension Dept., salary range $8500-$4460. 
Starting salary both positions to $3980 depend- 
ing on experience. L.S. degree required. Posi- 
tions carry supervisory responsibility for 16 
branches, trailer and bookmobile service. Refer- 
ence Assistant, $2900-$3440. L.S, degree re- 
quired. Apply: Librarian, Gary Public Library, 
Gary, Indiana. 

LIBRARIAN: Experienced in science and 


technology work, must be a graduate of Type I’ 


or Type II Library School with four years of 
library experience of which two shall have in- 
volved the physical or material sciences or engi- 
neering; beginning salary $4406 per annum 
with advancements to $5006; civil service tenure, 
40 hour week; good working conditions, actu- 
arial sound and highly beneficial retirement 
system. Write City Service Commission, City 
Hall, Milwaukee, Wisconsin for announcements 
and applications. 

HEAD—-CATALOG AND ORDER DEPT. 
Beginning salary based on qualifications of ap- 
plicant with a minimum of $8500. Annual in- 
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Chicago 39. 
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crements of $100 to a maximum of $5000. Four 
weeks vacation, five day week, adequate staff, 
modern equipment. Progressive library located 
near Milwaukee and Chicago. Racine Public 
Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 

Position open: Children’s Librarian to have 
charge of attractive room in growing public li- 
brary in residential suburb 12 miles from Boston. 
5 day week; pension plan. Salary $2640-2940. 
Apply: Dorothy Brown, Librarian, Needham 
Free Public Library, Needham, Mass. 

We wish to fill the vacancies of Film and 
Group Worker Librarians by July first. Film 
service just two years old. The latter position 
is new and will be a challenge to anyone inter- 
ested in adult education and readers’ advisory 
service. Both positions require a B.L.S. degree. 
Salary range: $3846-4508. Address your in- 
quiry for a formal application and bulletin to 
the Civil Service Office, City Hall, Dearborn, 
Michigan. 

Two positions open June 1. Assistants in 
Reference and Extension (Bookmobile) Depart- 
ments, $2400 and $2700 for four and five year 
accredited library school degrees, plus experi- 
ence supplements. 40 hour, five day week, 3 
week vacation, sick leave, retirement. Library 
serves city and county. Kanawha County Public 
Library, Charleston 1, West Virginia. 

Head of Circulation, Young Adult Librarian. 
Midwest Public Library. Library degree and 
experience. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation. 
Retirement and sick leave. Salary $3500. B353 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT, General circulation 
work and cataloging. Civil Service rating GS-5 
(old P-1). Library school graduate or four years 
of professional experience. Salary, $3100. 
Apply Librarian, Naval Training Center, Great 
Lakes, Illinois. i 

REGIONAL CHILDREN’S LIB. Los An- 
geles, Calif. Stimulating, challenging admin. 
position in lge. co. lib. system. 2 yrs. exp. plus 
grad. from accred. lib, school req. Beg. sal. 
$2,952, Also needed CHILDREN’S LIB. I for 
branch work; no exp. req.; beg. sal. $2,796. No 
Sat. or eve. work; 40-hr, wk. Apply L.A. Co. 
Civ. Serv., 501 N. Main St., Los Angeles 12, 
Calif. 

CHIEF CATALOG LIB, $355 per mo. 6 yrs. 
prof. lib. exp. of which 3 in cataloging and 2 

ply L.A. Co. 
Civ. Serv. Comm., 501 N. Main St., L.A. 12, 
Calif. 

Position open: Assistant librarian to do 
cataloging and some circulation work. Must be 
library cel graduate. Faculty rank, 38 hour 
week, 4 week vacation, social security, and re- 
tirement. Position open August 1, 1951. Col- 
lege library, New York suburban area. B355 
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years of building 
“up to a standard—not down to a price” 


When Library Bureau began, in 1876, we made the best equipment for the 
rather formal libraries of that day. Today, we still make the best equipment 
for today’s more gracious and comfortable libraries. Your library’s future is 
secure when you purchase LB equipment... when you expand, LB can always supply 
you with furniture that fits perfectly with what you already have. If you 
are not now receiving Pioneer, LB’s helpful periodical, let us put you on the 
list. Write to Library Bureau, Room 1178, 815 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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The ALA Executive Board met in Chicago 11-12 May 1951 to establish procedures 
for appointing the new ALA Executive Secretary and to act on other matters 
reported below. 


The 1953 ALA Conference will be held in los Angeles, California from 21-27 
June 1953. As previously announced, the 1952 conference will be at the Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria in New York City, 2 June-5 July 1952, 


The membership dues waiver for ALA members serving in the Armed Forces has 
been broadened to include all members on military status even if they are 
assigned to library work. 


The Japan library school supplementary grant of $10,000 from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Army has been approved by the ALA Executive Board. Authorization 
has also been given to negotiate for several additional foundation and govern- 
mental grants. 


Cleveland ALA Conference proceedings will be distributed free to institutional - 
members this summer in addition to those personal members who request them. 


ALA cooperation with two other national associations has been authorized, 
The ALA will become an associated organization of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States of America which was established in Columbus, 
Ohio on 14 May 1951. The ALA will co-sponsor a symposium on "Problems in 
Science Communications" at the 1951 Winter meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science. 


The resolution on tenure of ALA Headquarters staff adopted by the Executive 
Board at its Midwinter Meeting in January 1951 (see "Memo to Members," ALA 
BULLETIN, February 1951) has been clarified and replaced by an Executive 
Board "Statement of Policy" which reads as follows: "RESOLVED: That in the 
best interests of the association the tenure of professional librarians 
employed by the American Library Association be subject to the current essen- 
tiality of the assigned services or activities to the program of the associa- 
tion; that the term of employment for such personnel shall be not more than 
five years subject to extension for a stated period by action of the ALA 
Executive Board; and that in the appointment of professional librarians this 
policy shall be clearly stated. This policy shall not apply to the ALA Exe-~ 
cutive Secretary, who by the ALA Constitution, serves at the pleasure of the 
ALA Executive Board. The tenure of present ALA employees is subject to re- 
view under this policy with due consideration for sound personnel practices." 


An ALA Executive Board subcommittee has been established to consider the 
above policy statement and to make recommendations for its implementation to 
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the ALA Budget Comittee and Executive Board. The subcommittee consists of 
Mr. R. Russell-Munn as chairman, Mr. Ralph Dunbar and Miss Harriet MacPherson 
as members and Mr, Graham and Mrs. Fyan as ex officio members. 


No permanent replacements for vacancies in ALA general budget positions will 
be authorized prior to the Executive Board meetings at the annual conference, 


July 1951. 


Carnegie fund income allocations approved by the ALA Executive Board include 
subsidies for publication of the forthcoming American Library Resources by 
Mr. Robert B., Downs; the preparation, publication and distribution of a 
Canadian book list, an American heritage film list, and several book lists 
dealing with the current national and international crises. The Carnegie 
fund of $100,000 was established by a grant to ALA from Andrew Carnegie in 
1902 and the income is reserved for the preparation and publication of read- 
ing lists, indexes and other bibliographical and library aids. 


The ALA Film Office, in its final statistical report before termination of 
the Carnegie-supported film project on 15 Jume, reports that 87 of the 114 
public libraries known to own and circulate films circulated 48,470 films to 
3,738,446 people in the month of March 1951. 


The ALA Budget Committee will meet in Chicago 20-21 June 1951 to prepare 
preliminary budget recommendations for the ALA fiscal year beginning 1 Sep- 
tember 1951. 


The reclassification of ALA Headquarters positions and the revision of the 
Headquarters classification scheme are currently being completed. This peri- 
odie activity is being directed by the Executive Secretary with the consult- ` 
ing assistance of Mr, Ralph Dunbar under a special appropriation by the ALA 
Executive Board. 


FLASH ! 


Mr. David HR, Clift, Associate Librarian, Yale 
University, has Just accepted. appointment as 


Executive Secretary of the American Library 
Association, Mr.Clift is Chairman of the ALA 
Board of Personnel Administration, 





ie Mackenzie Cory 


Executive Secretary 


31 May 1951 





Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA. 
TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 


Edition 


The greatest single volume of information ever 
published. The only unabridged dictionary corm- 


pletely revised in the past 25 years. 8390 pages. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience. The best 


handy-size dictionary. 1280 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 


SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 


giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 


trasted words, 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, all periods of history. 


1700 pages, 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY 


The greatest fund of current geographical in- 
formation obtainable in a single volume. 40,000 


of the world’s important places, 1852 pages. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








Before You Buy .... 
COMPARE! 


THE 


AMERIGAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA | 


for libraries, schools, homes 


Authoritative but readable. Con- 
cise but adequate. Keyed to school 
studies. Provides background for 
understanding of current reading. 
Attractively illustrated. 











The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
& N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, IN. 


Fascinating, Factual Non-Fiction 





tta N extremely interesting account of how 
the author and his wife, looking for- 
ward fo retirement, bought a small 
boat and took to cruising. Replete with charm- 
ing drawings, sketches and photographs. Rec- 
ommended.”—Library Journal 


“This useful book gives a new slant to an old 
art, Y achting 


Recommended by The New York State Li- 
brary The Bookmark. IHiustrated. $3.50 


= We Took To Cruising 


by Talbot and Jessica Hamlin 





to the curious habits of familiar in- 
sects. John Kieran says “A thoroughly 
readable book on an important topic. I almost 
feel that no home is safe without one!” 
“Dy, Curran is no museum bound curator.” 
—-New York Times 
Recommended by The New York State 
Library The Bookmark. Illustrated. $3.50 


Insects In Your Life 


by Dr. C. H.. Curran 


Curator of Insects 
American Museum of Natural History 


RR ‘se the cx _ authoritative introduction 





reader is taken’on an extended tour of 

the treasures on exhibit at The Smith- 
sonian. A delicious repast is spread before 
the reader, whose appetite is whetted by choice 
intellectual bits. Presented in a manner de- 
signed to hold the interest of the average 
reader in admirable  fashion.”’—Scientific 
Monthly 


Recommended A.L.A, Booklist. Illustrated. 


The Smithsonian ~~ 


America’s Treasure House 
by Webster P, True 


T: a delightfully interesting manner, the 





architect, the designer, the landscaper, 

gatden club, community plan association, 
and library groups, these 380 pages, crammed 
with the facts of planning garden structures, 
are a good investment in time and money.” 
—WN, . Herald Tribune 


Iffustrated with over 200 plans, sketches, and 
$3.50 


“F OR the teacher of manual arts, the 


dimensioned drawings. 


Kow To Build 


Garden Structures 
by Henry B. Aul 





ee HE newest book and the world’s best 
illustrated book on Jade. This book has 
caused more ‘oh's’ and ‘ah’s’ than any 
gem book in our memory.” —The Lapidary 
Journal 


With 200 full color and black and white 
engravings. 12.50 


The Story of Jade 


by Herbert P. Whitlock 
and Martin L. Ehrmann 





SHERIDAN HOUSE 257 Fourth Ave. N.Y. 10 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 
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Visit, McClurgh 


You are cordially invited to visit us during your stay in Chicago. 
Make arrangements at our exhibit to tour our huge book stock 


room and see our orderly arrangement of more than 35,000 titles. 


See how your orders are handled and meet our Library Specialists. 


Our Company Executives will be happy to welcome you. 


SEE OUR EXHIBITS ... A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


July 7-13 
PALMER HOUSE 
Booth E12 


A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


July 8-14 
& STEVENS HOTEL 
Booth D13 


= 


333 East Ontario Street ® Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 


ERE’S a new, easy way to determine 

fines for overdue books quickly. No 
computations are necessary — correct 
fines are known at a glance. Simple — 
Accurate — Dependable. 


Columns of fines, covering a 20-day 
period, are for |, 2, 3, 4 and 6 cents a 
day. Mask out columns not used. 


To determine a fine, locate date in black 
column on the right. Directly opposite 
are the total fines due for the respective 
rates — accurate, at a glance! “Today's 
date” is changed daily, You automat- 
ically keep fine period accurate since 
only dates are used for which a fine is 
charged. 





Computer measures 3” x 7”. Sliding storage. drawer 
holds unused date blocks. Computer may be suspended 
or placed on desk as shown. Complete with instruc- 
tions and 31 black plastic date blocks...only $7.50 


Gaylord Eras, ne. 


postpaid. 


b 
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èe SYRACUSE, N, Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


T he Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Reference Set For Libraries and Schools 


_Collier’s Encyclopedia 


mpe 


eagar 













New In Format 
New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 


New Plates printed for First Time eee 
New Editors—2,000 New Contributors AND SCHOOLS 
$149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy . 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encyclopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 


ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. i 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 





Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work : 
with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature 


rae ie COLLIER'S invites examination and will 
“One of the most significant contributions to American | send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 
reference work we have had in English.” library for a Ten Day Period——no obligation 


Catholic Library World of course, To avail yourself of this courtesy 
or obtain additional information, write 


“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 
tures, diagrams, and maps. to illustrate, text on a scale H EDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for sbi 

adults.” Scholastic Teacher 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





It Takes Courage 





, 
. 
a f 


—An Interview with Gerald W. a 


LEN ARNOLD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COUNSEL, ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY ACTIVITIES 


ACK IN 1925, a revival of the Ku Klux 
B Klan was assuming huge proportions 
in many parts of the country. A young 
editorial writer on the Greensboro (N.C.) 
News consistently blasted away at the idea. 
He pointed out that while the Grand Dragon 
in North Carolina was a man of good rep- 
utation, his name attracted many members 
who—like the Grand Dragon himself—were 
being duped by vicious back-room insti- 
gators of the movement. 

The editorial writer exposed the pocket- 
lining machinations of this group and de- 
scribed the KKK objectives and activities 
as wholly un-American. One day a friend 
came to him and said that the KKK had de- 
cided to make the matter of his editorials 
a nocturnal project, and that he might ex- 
pect his home to be visited that very night. 

The writer replied: “Tell them I’ve just 
returned from two-and-a-half years in the 
Army where I learned just one thing pretty 
well: I can use a .45. If the Klan visits me 
tonight they can certainly get me—but 
there will be six Klansmen in hell before 
they do!” The “visit” never was paid but a 
letter threatening the writer was delivered 
to the paper. The News promptly printed 
the full text, complete with epithet, vili- 
fication and promises of a tortured death for 
the writer. 

The publication of the letter produced an 
effect which all the previous editorials had 
failed to achieve. The Grand Dragon 
promptly dissolved the Klan organization 
and released all members from the oaths 


Mr. Arnold is public relations counsel of the ALA for 
the 75th anniversary activities. He formerly was a news- 
paper man and served in England and France with the 
Office of War Information during World War H. One 
of his short stories, “Portrait of a Woman,” appears in the 
QO. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories af 1933. 


they had taken. The Klan was smashed 
in North Carolina. 

The editorial writer was Gerald W. John- 
son, today one of 
America’s outstand- 
ing journalists and 
biographers, author 
of American Heroes 
and Hero-Worship, 
America’s Silver 
Age, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Incredible 
Tale. When he was 
visited by the inter- 
viewer at his home 
in Baltimore, he had 
just about completed 
the manuscript of 
“This American People,” the book which is 
to be the chief implement for the 75th an- 
niversary program of the ALA. 

With this book, and its companion, “Liv- 
ing Ideas in America,” by Henry S. Com- 
mager, librarians are seeking to stimulate 
citizens to discuss the major problems of the 
day. The books will be published by Harper 
and Brothers in the fall. 


PIN O? E 
Sista a S 





C. Aubrey Bodine 


Gerald W. Johnson 


A Dangerous Tradition 


Johnson believes he is saying something 
in “This American People” that has never 
been said before . . . that the American 
tradition—democracy—is a dangerous tra- 
dition . . . that the quality essential to 
genuine Americanism is willingness to as- 
sume a risk. 

He says: “To be American is not an 
accident of birth but requires thought, 
effort, and especially courage. My book is 
an inquiry into the risks a man must assume 
now if he chooses to be American. The 
risks are small by comparison with the op- 
portunity of being American.” 

Johnson declares his book is addressed 
to those citizens who vote—about 44 per 
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cent of those qualified to do so. “They 
make the decisions,” he says. “They win 
the triumphs and make the mistakes. The 
fact that the book speaks of dangers won't 
bother them—they are not terrified by mere 
words.” 

He also addresses young people in the 
book. Most of the stuff we have been 
feeding youngsters, Johnson believes, has 
been cheerful, optimistic, and directs them 
to their duty and their pride. He is telling 
them it takes courage to be American. 

How does one become courageous enough 
to take these risks? 

Johnson’s answer is that we must find out 
how others acted when they were called 
upon for this kind of courage. “What's 
needed is courage to take the next step. 
From the days of the founding fathers, our 
great men have always taken a calculated 
risk. They were scared, too, before they 
took the step—everyone is frightened when 
confronted by something new. Ben Frank- 
lin was in danger of being hanged by the 
English king. Today, we are in danger 
of being atom-bombed. If Franklin could 
take his risk—can’t we take ours?” 


The Problem We Face 

And what is the “something new” before 
usP 

“There is only one modern problem we 
have to face,” Johnson says. “All the others 
were dealt with by the founding fathers. 
The single new problem is the prodigious 
weight of the United States in the world. 
Whatever we do shakes every other country, 
large or small. We cannot lift a finger 
without affecting whole continents.” 

When one talks with Johnson about his 
book, the feeling of challenge constantly 
emerges ... Challenge and hope. His own 
words ring with the message and when the 
interviewer comments on this, Johnson 
agrees and then quotes Socrates’ declama- 
tion to Simmias: “. . . Fair is the prize and 
the hope great!” 

There is challenge, too, in his chapter 
headings: “Free Speech Is for Bold People,” 
“Freedom of Conscience Is for Reasonable 
People,” “Free Enterprise Is for Honest 
People,” “Freedom of Association Is for 
Steady People,” “Freedom of Inquiry Is 
for Hopeful People.” 
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We talked for a bit about some of the spe- 
cific matters of the day—things which did 
not exist when our founding fathers were 
contending with the nation’s problems . . . 
the atom bomb, for example. 

Johnson was sure that “we have assumed 
a prodigious risk in what we are doing in 
atomic energy.” He says: 

“There we have departed from our sys- 
tem—we have put the atom to work behind 
an iron curtain. Scientists, as a result, have 
not been stopped from thinking but from 
thinking straight. They have been obliged 
to cease communication with each other— 
each works in his own cell. They will 
develop bombs but it is highly doubtful 
they will develop atomic engines, Free 
communication among scientists of all na- 
tions is essential to constructive develop- 
ment of any scientific work.” 

Johnson has seen the outline of Com- 
magers “Living Ideas in America.” This 
is an editing of source material with con- 
necting commentary. It brings together 
some of the basic documents of the Amer- 
ican idea—state papers, speeches, essays, 
poems, historical accounts, autobiographical 
fragments. 

According to Johnson, his own book and 
Commager’s “will fit like hand and glove.” 

There are two thoughts which seem to 
underlie all of Johnson’s thinking about 
the American heritage: 

The first: that all of American doctrine 
is in less than 200 words, taken from the 
two preambles to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution. “That is all 
of the doctrine. Who has added to it has 
done so on his own responsibility, without 
authorization from the people; who has sub- 
tracted anything from it has taken what was 
not within his right to take.” 

The second: that “Congress determines 
what the law ought to be; the Supreme 
Court determines what the law is; the Presi- 
dent and his cabinet try to make it stick; 
but only the people have the power to say 
what the law is going to be hereafter.” 

Yes—and speaking of people, what does 
Johnson think about librarians? 

“The manner in which they have chosen 
to observe their anniversary is proof positive 
that whoever may have deserted the faith, 
the librarians are stil] there.” 


ALA Membership—Past and Future 


Jonn MACKENZIE Cory, ALA EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


T THE first conference of the American 
A Library Association in Philadelphia on 
October 4-6, 1876 there were 103 persons 
in attendance; at the forthcoming anniver- 
sary conference in Chicago on July 8-14, 
1951 nearly 6000 are expected to attend. 
But even this evidence of healthy growth 
does not reflect the full development of 
the ALA during the past 75 years. After 
all, ALA is not just a series of conferences. 
Nor is it just a national headquarters, a 
record of achievements, or a program `of 
professional activity. Fundamentally the 
American Library Association is the sum 
total of its membership, and its past per- 
formance and future hopes can best be 
measured in terms of memberships since 
these represent the tangible evidence of 
support by the librarians of the country and 
the reflection of the quality of service 
rendered over the years since 1876. 

Although the first conference attendance 
was 103 there were actually only 69 ALA 
members enrolled in the year 1876. During 
the followinng 25 years the membership 
grew slowly but steadily and in 1901 it 
measured 980. This rate of increase con- 
tinued for another quarter century and on 
its fiftieth birthday in 1926 the ALA could 
point with pride to 8848 members. 

In the past 25 years, from 1926 to 1951, 
the ALA membership has nearly tripled. 
With 20,205 members at the end of 1950, 
the current anniversary year will undoubt- 
edly see the figure 21,000 exceeded, based 
on the net gain of about 1000 members a 
year during the past few years. 

This growth in membership undoubtedly 
indicates a strong and healthy organization 
with a higher level of satisfactory service 
than is usually recognized. But it by no 
means represents the total desirable or pos- 
sible membership and, since ALA has 
chosen to look forward rather than back- 
ward as it celebrates its anniversary, the 
prospects for future growth might well be 
examined. 

About two years ago I was incorrectly 
quoted as saying that ALA would have 
40,000 members within a very few years. 


At first I was inclined to correct and dis- 
claim this estimate but further thought 
indicated the ultimate feasibility of the goal 
and it now seems to me that 40,000 mem- 
bers would be an appropriate goal for 
ALA’s 100th anniversary in 1976. After 
all, there are more than 50,000 librarians in 
the United States today and many potential 
ALA members in other countries, too (ALA 
now has nearly 800 members outside the 
continental United States). In addition 
there are an estimated 37,000 library board 
members of whom fewer than 1000 now 
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belong to ALA. Finally, the number of 
libraries eligible for institutional member- 
ship brings the total potential ALA mem- 
bership well over 100,000. 

In order to achieve such a substantial 
growth the ALA is going to have to do 
several things. First, it is going to have to 
earn the support and possibly the affiliation 
of other national library associations—this 
it is capable of doing as is shown by the 
increasingly harmonious relationships with 
its own divisions which correspond in size 
and purpose to the specialized national 
library associations. Second, it must de- 
velop voluntary but close working and mem- 
bership relationships with state and regional 
library associations—plans to accomplish 
this will be worked out during the next few 
years. And, third, it must continue to pro- 
vide a framework for the cooperative sup- 
port (in time and money) of services to the 
library profession and to the general public. 
If the ALA can meet these challenges who 
can predict its size and value at the end of 
another 75 years? 
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J. D. Toloff 


ANDRE S, NIELSEN 
Reception Committee 





ELEANOR PLAIN 


Entertainment and 
Hospitality Committee 





HERMAN H. FUSSLER 
Library Tours Committee 


Fritz-Roetter~ 


MILDRED BRUDER 
Publicity Committee 





Rura W. GREGORY 
Entertainment and 
Hospitality Committee 


Local Chairmen 
Chicago 


Conference 





Koehne 


Gertrude Gscheidle 
General Chairman 





KENNETH FAGERHAUGH 
Meeting Room Arrangements 
Committee 





RALPH T. ESTERQUEST 


Meeting Room Arrangements 
Committee 





ALEX LADENSON 


Registration and Personnel 
Committee 





Davin K. MAXFIELD 


Recreation and Sight- 
Seeing Committee 





MARGUERITE GIEZENTANNER 


Local Information 
Committee 


Tentative Program 


ALA 75th Anniversary Conference 
Chicago, July 8-14 


Preconterence Meetings 


AUDIO-VISUAL BOARD WORKSHOP 
July 7-8, 1951 
Red Lacquer Room——The Palmer House 


Checks for registration ($3.00) and the joint 
banquet ($4.75) should be mailed to Mrs. 
Patricia Blair, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Registration card 
for this workshop may also be used at the 
Book Workshop and Exhibit. 


Saturday, July 7, 1951 


10:00 a.m. 
Registration and coffee 


11:00-12:00 noon 


Theme: Our American Heritage 

Presiding: Margaret Rufsvold, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington 

Film Showing: Mount Vernon in Virginia, a 
new documentary film by Willard Van Dyke; 
Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg, a film recreat- 
ing a dramatic historic occasion 

Times of Crisis in American History—An ex- 
hibit of rare historical material from the Chi- 
cago Historical Society 

Presentation of “Our American Heritage,” a 
film bibliography prepared for the Confer- 
ence 


2:00-8:00 p.m. 
Visit the exhibits 
3:00-5:00 p.m. 
Demonstration of Children’s materials: 
Presiding: Alice LeFevre, Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo 


Film Readers: A demonstration of the newly 
correlated readers and films—Mrs. Roberta 


Forsyth, teacher-librarian, Bass Elementary 
School, Chicago 

A demonstration story hour with recordings— 
Spencer G. Shaw, specialist, storytelling, 
Children’s Dept., Brooklyn Public Library 

7:00 p.m. 
Joint banquet. For program see Book Work- 
shop, p. 200. 


Sunday, July 8, 1951 


10:00-12:00 noon 


Presiding: Edwin Castagna, Public Library, 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Discussion strips: A new device for adult dis- 
cussion based on films and books 

Demonstration, based on Anna and the King of 
Siam—Eric Haight, president, Films, Inc. 


2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Visit the exhibits 
3:00-4:00 p.m. 
Presiding: Miriam Putnam, Memorial Hall Li- 
brary, Andover, Mass. 
Demonstrations of adult materials 
A book talk and film program based on The 
Quiet One—Mary E. Dollard, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library i 


8:00-10:00 p.m. 
Presiding: J. Margaret Carter, Canadian Na- 
tional Film Board 


Screenings of new films at the Auditorium, 
Chicago Public Library 


BOOK WORKSHOP AND EXHIBIT 
July 7-8, 1951 
Ballroom—The Palmer House 


Checks for registration ($3.00) and the joint 
banquet ($4.75) should be mailed to Mrs. 
Patricia Blair, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. Registration card 
for this workshop may also be used at Audio- 
Visual Workshop 
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Saturday, July 7, 1951 


10:00-11:00 a.m. 
Registration 


11:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Panel: Various Publishers’ Methods of Distri- 
bution to Libraries 
2:00-3:00 p.m. 
Open House—Book Exhibit 


3:00 p.m. 
Other Aspects of Book Presentation. Small 
group discussions: Children, young people, 
schools, adult and out-of-print books 


7:00 p.m, 
Joint banquet with Audio-Visual Board Work- 
shop ($4.75) 
Speaker to be announced 
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Film showings: Ballet by Degas: Edgar Degas, 
and Three Paintings by Hieronymus Bosch 


Sunday, July 8, 1951 


10:00-12:00 noon 
Small group discussions 


2:00-8:00 p.m. 
Open House—Book Exhibit 


3:00 p.m. 
Reports of groups 
Remarks from panel 
Summary and evaluation, by a librarian and a 
publisher 


8:00 p.m. 


Heritage of the Printed Word—Allen Nevins, 
author; Nick Wredon, editor; Storer Lunt, 
publisher; John Mackenzie Cory, librarian 


TRUSTEE WORKSHOP 
July 7, 1941—Stevens Hotel 


The ALA Trustees Division, the Trustees 
Section of the Illinois Library Association, and 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago Public 
Library will sponsor a preconference workshop, 
administered by the University College of the 
University of Chicago. Registration fee: $3.00. 


The workshop will be held on Saturday, July 
7, from 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. The general 
theme will be “The Functions and Responsibili- 
ties of Library Board Members.” Special con- 
sideration will be given to the problems of li- 
brary finance, personnel and censorship. 


Conference Meetings 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
First General Session 


Monday, July 9, 8:30 p.m. 
Official welcome 
Introduction of chairman of Local Committee 
Presentation of citations to trustees 
“Ancestral Voices Prophesying’—John A. Wil- 
son, professor of Egyptology, Oriental Insti- 
tute, University of Chicago 


Second General Session 


Tuesday, July 10, 10:00 a.m. 
Humanistic Sources of Religion—Dr. Jacques 
Maritain, Department of Philosophy, Prince- 
ton University 
Men and Nations—Dr. Charles H. Malik, Minis- 
ter of Lebanon in the U.S., and acting repre- 
sentative of Lebanon to the United Nations 
General Assembly 


Third General Session 
Thursday, July 12, 3:00 p.m. 
Teen-age Youth in Time of Crisis—Dr. Margaret 


Mead, anthropologist, author, lecturer and as- 
sociate curator of ethnology, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York City 
Announcement of ALA 75th Anniversary Con- 
test winners 
Presentation of community programs illustrating 
the ALA 75th Anniversary theme 


Fourth General Session 
Friday, July 13, 8:30 p.m. 
Presentation of Lippincott Award 
Business and the Happiness of People—Ralph 
E. Flanders, U.S. Senator from Vermont 
Presentation of Letter Awards 
Resolutions 
Report of Election Committee 
Introduction of new officers 
Inauguration of incoming president 
Inaugural address—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 


ALA COUNCIL 
Monday, July 9, 2:30 p.m. 
Report of the President—C. R. Graham 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Committee on Boards and Committees—Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws—Wil- 
liam R. Roalfe 

Committee on Relations with Publishers—C, R. 
Graham 

Approval of Honorary Members—Wayne Shirley 


Friday, July 13, 10:00 a.m. 


First part of the program will be a General 
ALA Membership Meeting, followed by a 
meeting of the Council 

Report of ALA Executive Secretary—John Mac- 
kenzie Co 

Budget review, 1951-52 

Board of Education for Librarianship: Stand- 
ards for Accreditation—Richard H. Logsdon 

Committee on Membership Dues and Perqui- 
sites—John H. Moriarty 

Discontinuance of Library Extension Division, 
Trustees Division and the old Division of 
Public Libraries. Second and final vote 

Committee on Intellectual Freedom—Rutherford 
D. Rogers 


Saturday, July 14, 10:00 a.m. 
Relations with State and Regional Library As- 
sociations 
Committee on Geographic Organization—Foster 
Mohrhardt 
Presidents and Editors Round Table 
General discussion 


GENERAL ALA MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


Friday, July 13, 10:00 a.m. 


Amendments to Constitution and By-Laws 
Other business 


American Association of School Librarians 


President, Mrs. Margaret K. Walraven, N. R. 
Crozier Technical High School Library, Dal- 
las; secretary, Jean E. Lowrie, Linden Ele- 
mentary School Library, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


Sunday, July 8, 5:30 p.m. 

Dinner ($4.75). Send reservations, with no 
money, to Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11, IH. 

Presiding: Louise Galloway, State Dept. of 
Education, Frankfort, Ky. 

AASL’s Proposed Constitution—A buzz session 


Monday, July 9, 10:00 a.m. 


General Session 

The Librarian in a Reading Program—Dr. Paul 
Witty, School of Education, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill. 


Tuesday, July 10, 8:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
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Art Reference Round Table 


Chairman, Ruth M, Jedermann, head, Art Dept., 
Minneapolis Public Library; secretary-treas- 
urer, Lydia H. Wentworth, School of Fine 
Arts Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


General session: Panel, discussion, business 
meeting 


‘ Wednesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 


Tour of Merchandise Mart, and its “Good De- 
sign” exhibition 


Thursday, July 12, 9:30 a.m. 


Inspection of the Ryerson and Burnham Li- 
braries, Art Institute of Chicago 


~ 


Thursday, July 12, 12:00 noon 


Luncheon meeting: Art Institute of Chicago. 
Speaker to be announced. Send reservations 
and check for $2.00 to Matilde Kelly, chief, 
Art Dept., Public Library, Chicago 2, Il, 


Association of College and 
Reference Libraries 


Information about general meetings will be in- 
cluded in the official conference program 


AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES SECTION 


AND 
ENGINEERING SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 
Jor MEETING 


Chairmen: Mrs. James Henley Crosland, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology Library, Atlanta; 
Whiton Powell, State College of Agriculture 
Library, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Wednesday, July 11, 8:30 p.m. 


Increase in Importance of the Pure and Applied 
Sciences in Agriculture and Engineering— 
Charles H. Brown, Iowa State College Li- 
brary, Ames 

Strengthening the Position of Scientific and 
Engineering Libraries—-Vernon D. Tate, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge 

Role of a Science-Technology Library in Re- 
search—Kenneth H. Fagerhaugh, John Crerar 
Library, Chicago 

Report of the Committee on Basic Engineering 
Periodicals—William H. Hyde, Jr., Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology Library, Chicago, chair- 
man 

Business meeting 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LIBRARIES SECTION 
Acting Chairman, Mary E. Kauffman, librarian, 
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Bradford Junior College, Bradford, Mass.; 
secretary, Lottie M. Skidmore, Junior College 
Library, Joliet, Ill. 


Tuesday, July 10, 8:30-10:00 p.m. 


Self-Survey Methods for the Junior College Li- 
brary—Donald E. Thompson, Mississippi State 
College Libraries, State College 

Supplements for the Junior College Booklist— 
Frank J, Bertalan, fr., Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress 

Business meeting 


LIBRARIES OF TEACHER 
TRAINING INSTITUTIONS SECTION 


Chairman, Marion B. Grady, Ball State Teach- 
ers College Library, Muncie, Ind.; secretary, 
Wendell W. Smiley, East Carolina Teachers 
College Library, Greenville, N.C. 


Wednesday, July 11, 8:30 p.m. 


Some Educational Contradictions—Dr. John R. 
Emens, president, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Ind. 

Library Logistics in Teacher Education—Louis 
S. Shores, School of Library Training and 
Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee 

A Further Report on Status—Ralph H. Parker, 
University of Missouri Library, Columbia 

Business meeting 


REFERENCE LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Chairman, Milton C, Russell, Virginia State 
Library, Richmond; secretary, Elizabeth F. 
Selleck, University of Colorado Libraries, 
Boulder 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 


Are Library School Reference Courses Ade- 
quate? Moderator: Louis S. Shores, School 
of Library Training and Service, Florida 
State University, Tallahassee. Panel repre- 
senting university, college and public libra- 
ries, recent library school graduates and the 
ALA Board of Education for Librarianship. 
Panel members: Winifred Ver Nooy, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries; Jack Dalton, 
Alderman Library, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville; and others to be announced 

Business meeting 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES SECTION 
Chairman, Frank A. Lundy, University of Ne- 
braska Libraries, Lincoln 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


Cooperation—A Historical Review and a Fore- 
cast—William H. Carlson, director, College 
Libraries, State System of Higher Education, 
Corvallis, Ore. 
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A Turn in the Course of the University Li- 
brary—Carl M. White, Columbia University 
Libraries, New York City 

Guide Lines for University Library Policy and 
Action—Marion A. Milczewski, University of 
California Library, Berkeley 


Audio-Visual Board 


See Library Service to Labor Groups, Joint 
Committee, for program of joint meeting and 
film showing 

See preconference section for workshop pro- 
gram 


Book Acquisitions Committee 


See preconference section for book workshop 
program sponsored by this committee 


Cataloging and Classification Division 
President, Mrs. Alice Phelps Pattee, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College Library, Stillwater; execu- 
tive secretary, Edwin B. Colburn, Cleveland 
Public Library 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 

Cataloging arrearages: At the Library of Con- 
gress—Lucile M. Morsch; At the University 
of California, Los Angeles, and at Yale Uni- 
versity—Rudolf K. W. Englebarts, UCLA Li- 
brary; At the University of Pennsylvania— 
Elizabeth Borden; At the Brooklyn Public 
Library—Mrs. Lela Surrey 

Summary of Solutions to Arrearage Problems— 
Maurice F. Tauber, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting and annual reports 


Children and Young People 
Division of Libraries for 


President, Mae Graham, Library Extension Di- 
vision, State Dept. of Education, Baltimore; 
secretary, Mildred L, Batchelder, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


Wednesday, July 11, 8:30 p.m. 
General session. Speaker to be announced 
An introduction to “Birthdays of Freedom’— 

Genevieve Foster 


ASSOCIATION OF YOUNG PEOPLES LIBRARIANS 


Chairman, Mrs. Blanche Brauneck, Nathan 
Straus Branch, New York Public Library; 
secretary, Anna Louise Borger, Public Li- 
brary, El Dorado, Kan. 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 


Program meeting 

How Young People Can Participate Most Ef- 
fectively in Library Activities—Speaker to be 
announced 

Young People Speak for Themselves~Panel of 
young people from the Chicago Public Li- 
brary. Agatha L. Shea, Chicago Public Li- 
brary, moderator 

Guest speaker to be announced 


Wednesday, July 11, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Books That Interpret the American Heritage to 
Youth. Panel: Elinor Walker, Carnegie Li- 
brary, Pittsburgh, chairman. Other mem- 
bers to be announced 


Wednesday, July 11, 1:00 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Heroes of Freedom—Nina Brown Baker 


Thursday, July 12, 8:30-9:30 a.m. 


Current Books for Young People. Panel: 
Grace P. Slocum, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, chairman. Other members to be 
announced 


Thursday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 


CHILDREN’s LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Chairman, Ruth E. Hewitt, supt., Work with 
Children, Seattle Public Library; secretary, 
Mary Frances Cox, Atlanta Public Library 


Monday, July 9, 8:30 a.m. 


Book discussion meeting: First-Purchase Books 
for Younger Children—Mary E. Silva, con- 
sultant, Division of Public Libraries, State 
Dept. of Education, Boston, discussion leader. 


Monday, July 9, 10:00 a.m. 

Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division: 
Effective Administration of Service to Chil- 
dren through Public Libraries-Emerson J. 
Greenaway, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more. Second speaker to be announced 


Tuesday, July 10, 8:30 am. 
Book discussion meeting: First-Purchase Books 


for Upper Elementary Boys and Girls—Norma 
L. Rathbun, Public Library, Milwaukee 


Tuesday, July 10, 7:00 p.m. 


Newbery-Caldecott dinner ($5.00). Send res- 
ervations, with no money, to Yolanda Doretti, 
Woodlawn Branch, Public Library, 6247 S. 
Kimbark, Chicago 37, Il. 


Wednesday, July 11, 4:00-6:00 p.m. 
Publishers’ Newbery-Caldecoit reception 
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Friday, July 13, 2:30 p.m. 
Wicked John and the Devil—Richard Chase, 
storyteller 
Business meeting 


Friends of Libraries 


Wednesday, July 11, 12:15 p.m. 


Luncheon, Congress Hotel ($3.00). Tickets on 
sale at the Central Ticket Desk 

Sponsors: ALA Friends of Libraries Commit- 
tee and the Friends of the Chicago Public 
Library 

Program to honor the late John T. McCutcheon, 
famous Chicago cartoonist 


Hospital Libraries Division 


President, Catharine F. Heinz, director, Hospi- 
tal Library Bureau, United Hospital Fund of 
New York, New York City; acting secretary, 
Jean E. Foulke, U.S. Naval Hospital Library, 
St. Albans, N.Y. 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


General business meeting 

Special committee reports: New edition of E. 
Kathleen Jones’ Hospital Libraries—Foster 
Mohrhardt, director, Library Services, Spe- 
cial Services, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Objectives and Standards for 
Hospital Libraries: Medical Library Sec- 
tion—Margaret M. Kinney, U.S. Veterans Ad- 
ministration Library, Bronx, N.Y.; Caroline 
E. Robinson Memorial Fund—Florence 
Markus, U.S. Veterans Administration Center 
Library, Wood, Wis. 


Wednesday, July 11, 1:00 p.m. 


Program luncheon 

Civil Defense Planning in Chicago Hospitals— 
Dr. Herman N. Bundesen, president, Chicago 
Board of Health 


Thursday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Hospital Book Guide and division Newsletter 
Friday, July 13, 1:00 p.m. 
Tour of patient’s and medical libraries, fol- 
lowed by program tea. Veterans Administra- 


tion Hospital Library, Hines, Ill. Hostess: 
_ Mrs. Catherine S. Eller, chief librarian 


Date to be announced 


Tour of Bacon Library, American Hospital As- 
sociation. Hostess: Helen V. Pruitt, direc- 
tor, Educational Services 


Library Extension Division 
President, John D. Henderson, librarian, Los 
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Angeles County Public Library; executive 
secretary, Juanima Wells, Bexar County Free 
Library, San Antonio 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 
Business meeting 
Reports of officers and committees 


Library Service to Labor Groups, 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Dorothy Bendix, principal labor and 
social science librarian, Newark Free Public 
Library 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 

Joint meeting with Public Libraries Division, 
Adult Education Section and Audio-Visual 
Board 

Presiding: Ida Goshkin, Group Service Dept., 
Akron Public Library 

Labor and the American Heritage—A buzz ses- 
sion following the showing of the film With 
These Hands, produced by the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


Library Work as a Career, 
Joint Committee 


Chairman, Lewis F. Stieg, director, School of 


Library Science and librarian, University of 
Southern California Library, Los Angeles 


Wednesday, July 11, 8:30 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Reports of special projects in recruiting 


` Music Library Association 


President, Edward E. Colby, Stanford Univer- 
sity Library, Stanford, Calif.; secretary, 
George R. Henderson, Jr., Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, July 10, 2:00 p.m, 
Business meeting 


~ Wednesday, July 11, 12:00 noon 
Luncheon 


Wednesday, July 11, 2:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 


New Approaches to Problems of Acquisition— 
A panel discussion 


National Association of 
State Libraries 


President, Eleanor S. Stephens, State Library, 
Salem, Ore.;  secretary-treasurer, Alfred 
Decker Keator, director, State Library, Har- 
risburg, Pa. no, 

Headquarters, Drake Hotel 
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Thursday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 
General session 


Thursday, July 12, 12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 
Speaker to be announced 


Saturday, July 14, All day 


Visit to Illinois State Library, Springfield. All 
ALA delegates invited 


Presidents and Editors Round Table 


President, Stewart W. Smith, St. Louis County 
Library, Overland, Mo. 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


American Library Periodicals in Retrospect— 
William B. Wood, assistant librarian, St. 
Louis Public Library 


Public Documents Committee 


Chairman, Mrs. Violet A. Cabeen, chief, Ac- 
quisition Unit, United Nations Library 


Tuesday, July 10, 8:30 p.m. 

— versus Microphotographed Editions 
of Documents: Microprint—Albert Boni, 
Readex Corporation; Microcard—Fremont 
Rider, librarian, Olin Library, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Conn.; Microfilm—Eu- 
gene B. Power 

The Point of View of the Division of Public 
Documents—Roy B. Eastin, U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office 

The Point of View of the Librarian—Jerome 
K. Wilcox, librarian, College of the City 
of New York 


Thursday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 


Documents of International Organizations— 
Papers to be presented by staff members of 
the United Nations Headquarters Library 

League of Nations Documents Comparable to, 
or Continued in Those of the United Nations 
—Marie J. Carroll 

United Nations Documents in the United Na- 
tions Headquarters Library; Organization 
and Servicing~Harry N. Winton, Jorgen K. 
Nielsen, Fernando Caballero-Marsal. Paper 
to be presented by Mr. Caballero-Marsal 


Public Libraries Division 


Information about general meetings will be in- 
cluded in official conference program 


ADULT EDUCATION SECTION 


Chairman, Miriam Putnam, Memorial Hall Li- 
brary, Andover, Mass. 


TENTATIVE CONFERENCE PROGRAM 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 


See Library Service to Labor Groups, Joint 
Committee, for program of joint meeting and 


film showing 


Wednesday, July 11, 9:30 a.m. 


Brief business meeting to determine section 
status 

Symposium: Adult Education Begins‘ at Home 
—Marie V. Hurley, South Euclid-Lyndhurst 
Public Library, South Euclid, Ohio, presid- 
ing. Symposium members: Janet Stevens, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore; Evelyn 
Levy, Brighton Branch, Boston Public Li- 
brary; Mrs, Leona Durkes, New York Public 
Library; Ruth A. Rutzen, Home Reading 
Services, Detroit Public Library 

Buzz session 


Friday, July 18, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon meeting 
Presiding: Beatrice Lorraine, Public Library, 
River Forest, Ill. 
Citizen Apathy, Curable or Incurable!—Speaker 
to be announced 


Friday, July 13, 2:30 p.m. 

Book centered programs: 

The New York Public Library Explores the 
American Jdea—Mrs. Mildred V. D. Math- 
ews, supervisor, Adult Services, NYPL 

The Book Review as a Technique for Discussion 
~Mrs. Florence S. Craig, Adult Education, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland 


ARMED Forces LIBRARIANS SECTION 
Chairman, Dorothy F.. Deininger, Bureau of 


Navy Personnel, U.S. Department of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 
Business meeting 
Weil Report—Its Challenge to Armed Services 
Libraries 
Panel discussion. Speakers to be announced 


Thursday, July 12, 12:30 p.m. 
Luncheon. Speaker to be announced 


LIBRARY ARCHITECTURE COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Ernest I. Miller, Publie Library, Cin- 
cinnati 


Tuesday, July 10, 3:00 p.m. 


Representative Public Library Building Plans. 
A presentation with slides and a panel dis- 
cussion. Panel: James E. Bryan, Free Pub- 
lic Library, Newark; Charles M. Mohrhardt, 
Detroit Public Library; Gustav Orth, archi- 
tect, Fugard, Burt and Wilkinson, Chicago 

The Smaller Public Library—Rossford, Ohio— 
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Mrs. R. Dean Caswall, librarian 

The Branch Library—Los Angeles County Lan- 
caster Branch—John D. Henderson, librarian, 
Los Angeles County Public Library 

The Large Public Library—Atlanta—John C. 
Settelmayer, librarian 


School Library Supervisors 
City and County 


Chairman, Elenora C. Alexander, supervisor, 
Library Service, Public Schools, Houston 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


The School Library Supervisor and the School 
Library Program—a discussion meeting 


Serials Round Table 


Chairman, Homer Halvorson, Johns Hopkins 
University Library, Baltimore 


Monday, July 9, 10:00 a.m. 


The “Serials Conference” at UCLA—Neal R. 
Harlow, University of -California at Los 
Angeles Library 

Centralizing Serial Records at Ohio State Uni- 
versity—James E. Skipper, Ohio State Uni- 
versity Library, Columbus 

International Differences in Cataloging and 
Listing Serials~Marga Franck, editor, Union 
List of Serials, The H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York City 

Reports of committees working on serials 


Staff Organizations Round Table 


Chairman, Laura E. Cathon, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh 


Wednesday, July 11, 10:00 a.m. 


Annual business meeting - 

The Local Staff Organization and SORT—Mrs. 
Anne N., Danegger, Northwesttown Branch, 
Chicago Publie Library 


Thursday, July 12, 10:00 a.m. 


How Staff Organizations Can Aid National De- 
fense—Alma S. Krans, Deering Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Hl. 

Developing Staff Morale—Clarence B. Cald- 
well, Director of Personnel, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, Chicago, Il. 

1951 SORT Survey on Retirement and Insur- 
ance Plans—Dorothy Heiderstadt, Louis 
George Branch, Public Library, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Trustees Division 


See preconference section for trustees workshop 
program 
The citation of trustees will be made at the First 
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General Session on Monday evening, July 9. 
Throughout the week trustees will also par- 
ticipate in the activities of the new Public 
Libraries Division 

President, Edward J. A. Fahey, F.O. Box 234, 
Belmar, N.J; executive secretary, Mrs. 


Dorothy T. Hagerman, 1405 Elliott St., S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sunday, July 8, 8:00 p.m. 


Business meeting 


Tentative Schedule of Chicago Open Meetings 


Note: Morning sessions at 10:00, afterncon at 2:30, and evening at 8:30 except as noted 


Sunday L. Service Abroad R. T. Amer, Assn. Sch. Lans. Din- 
July 8 ner, 5:30 
L. Service Abroad R. T. 
Trustees Div., &:00 
Monday Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. COUNCIL GENERAL SESSION 
July 9 Amer. L. History R. T. 
Child. L. Assn. £:30-9:30 
Pub, Ls, Div.-Child L. Assn. Joint 
Meeting 
Serials R, T. 
Tuesday GENERAL SESSION VISIT EXHIBITS, 2:00-3:00 ACRL Jr. Coll. Ls. Sect. 
July 10 Child. L. Assn. Newbery- 
Cat. & Class. Div, 8:30-9:30 Amer. Assn. Sch. Lns. 3:00 Caldecott Dinner, 7:00 
Child. L. Assn. 8:30-9:30 ACRL Ref. Lns. Sect. 3:00 Pub. Docs. Comm., 
Assn. of Y. P. Lns. 3:00 Religious Bks, R. T, 
Cat. & Class. Div. 3:00 
L. Service to Labor Groups Joint 
Comm.-Audio-Visual Bd.-Pub. 
Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. 
Joint Meeitng 3:00 
Music L. Assn. 2:00 
Pub. ia Div. Armed Forces Sect. 
Pub, ae Diy. L. Arch. Comm, 
Pub Rels. Comm., 3:00 
Wednesday | Art Ref. R. T. FREE PERIOD ACRL Engineer. Sch. Ls.- 
July 11 ACRL Univ. Ls. Sect. , f Agric. Ls, Sects. Joint 
Assn. of Y. P. Lns. 8:30-9:30 Blind, Work with, Comm. Meeling 
Cat. & Class, Div. 8:30-9:30 Luncheon 12:30 i ACRL Teacher Training 
piae Work with, Comm. Child. L. Assn.-Publishers Recep- Insts. Sect. 
t, & Class. Div tion 4:00-6:00 Child. & Y. P. Div. 
Child. & Y. P. Div. Friends of Ls. Luncheon 12:15 L. Work as a Career Joint 
Hospital Ls. Div, Hospital Ls. Div. Luncheon 1:00 Comm. 
. Exten. Div, Music L. Assn. Luncheon 12:00 Mountain-Plains L. Assn. 
Pres, & Editors R, T. Music L, Assn. 2:00 Pub, Ls. Div. (New) 
Pub d Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. | Assn. of Y. P. Lns. Luncheon 1:00 
Sch. L, Supvs., City & County 
Staff Organizations R. T. 
Thursday Acquisition Dept. Hds. of Re- | VISIT EXHIBITS, 2:00-3:00 L. Sch. Reunions: 
July 12 search Ls. R, T, Columbia Univ. L. Sch, 
ACRL Membership Comm. §:45— | GENERAL SESSION 3:00 Dinner 7-00 
45 Chicago Univ. Grad. L. 
Peay of Y. P. Uns, 8:30-9:30 Art Ref. R. T. Luncheon 12:00 Sch. Dinner 7:00 
Assn. of Y. P. Lns, Dat ae State Ls. Luncheon Illinois Univ. L. Sch. 
Bibliography Comm, Dinner 7:00 
Hospital Ls. Div. Pub ‘ze. Div. Armed Forces Sect. Michigan Univ. L, Sch, 
Intercultural Action Comm, Luncheon £2:30 Dinner 7:00 
L. Educ. Div. Minnesota Univ. L. Sch. 
Nat. Assn. State Ls, Dinner 6:30 
Pub. Docs. Comm. 
Staff Organizations R, T. oe L. scns. Dinner 
Friday COUNCIL ACRL cue Session GENERAL SESSION 
July 13 Child. L. Ass 
Assn. of Amer. L. Sechs. Breakfast | Pub. Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. 
8:090 3 Luncheon 12:30 
Pub. Ls. Div. Adult Educ. Sect. 
Pub. Ls. Div. Bus. & Tech. Sect. 
Saturday COUNCIL Nat. Assn. State Ls. 


July 14 


fficial Program will carry room assignments 


Morning 10:00-12;00 


Afternoon 2:30-5:00 





Evening 8:30-10:00 


Conterence Notes 


Clearing Houses 


The ALA Headquarters Library, in co- 
operation with the Book Acquisitions Com- 
mittee, will sponsor a Clearing House on 
Book Selection Problems in connection with 
the book exhibits at the Palmer House. 
Committee members will be in charge of 
Booth H-31 and will also serve as consultants 
on book selection and acquisition problems. 

A second Clearing House on Library 
Problems will be located at Booth H-1 in 
the exhibit area in the Stevens Hotel. It 
will serve as a center for those seeking in- 
formation on various library problems, ex- 
clusive of those on book selection, and as a 
medium for appointments with consultants. 
Helen T. Geer, Headquarters librarian, will 
be at the booth to answer questions and to 
make appointments for consultant service. 


Fees 


For all attending the conference, the reg- 
istration fee will be $5.00 for the week or 
$2.00 daily. Evidence of registration will 
be required for admission to meetings. For 
preconference meetings requiring special 
fees, see program announcements. 


Tours of Chicago Libraries 


The Committee on Library Tours has 
made plans for conference delegates to visit 
many of the special, public, reference and re- 
search libraries of Chicago. While most of 
the formal library tours are scheduled dur- 
ing the free period on Wednesday after- 
noon, July 11, many of these same libraries, 
and others, will be prepared to receive 
visitors throughout the week. Full infor- 
mation will be included in each ALA registra- 
tion envelope. 


Meal Functions 


Meal functions scheduled for the ALA 
Chicago Conference are listed below. Price 
information has been included where pos- 
sible. Unless otherwise noted, tickets may 
be purchased at the ALA Central Ticket 
Desk in the Stevens Hotel. In some cases 
advance registration has been requested by 
the sponsoring group. 


American Association of School Librarians: 
Dinner. Sunday, July 8, 5:30 p.m. $4.75. 


Send reservations, with no money, to Mildred 
L. Batchelder, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11. 
Art Reference Round Table: Luncheon. Thurs- 
day, July 12, 12:00 Noon. $2.00. Send 
check to Matilde Kelly, chief, Art Dept., Pub- 

lic Library, Chicago 2, IIl. 

Association of American Library Schools: 
Breakfast. Friday, July 13, 8:00 a.m. 

Association of Young People’s Librarians: 
Luncheon. Wednesday, July 11, 1:00 P.M. 

Audio-Visual and Book Workshops: Joint 
banquet. Saturday, July 7, 7:00 p.m. $4.75. 
Send check to Mrs. Patricia Blair, 50 E. Hu- 
ron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Chicago University Graduate Library School: 
Alumni dinner. Quadrangle Club. Thurs- 
day, July 12, 7:00 p.m. $8.00. Send check 
to Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. 

Children’s Library Association: Newbery- 
Caldecott dinner. Tuesday, July 10, 7:00 
P.M. $5.00. Send reservations, with no 
money, to Yolanda Doretti, Woodlawn 
Branch, Public Library, 6247 S. Kimbark, 
Chicago 87, Ill. Tickets may be claimed at 
a special desk in the Palmer House. 

Columbia University School of Library Service: 
Alumni dinner. Thursday, July 12, 7:00 
P.M. 


Friends of Libraries: Luncheon. Wednesday, 
July 11, 12:15 p.m. $3.25. 
Hospital Libraries Division: Luncheon. 


Wednesday, July 11, 1:00 p.m. 


Illindis University Library School: Alumni 
dinner. Thursday, July 12, 7:00 p.m. 
Michigan University Library School: Alumni 


dinner. Thursday, July 12, 7:00 P.M. 
Minnesota University Library School: Alumni 
dinner. Thursday, July 12, 7:00 r.m. Tenta- 
tive price, $4.00. Send reservations, with 
no money, to Ruth Tarbox, Field Enterprises, 
Inc., 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
Music Library Association: Luncheon. Wednes- 
day, July 11, 12:00 Noon. 
National Association of State Libraries: 
Luncheon. Thursday, July 12, 12:30 p.m. 
Public Libraries Division, Adult Education Sec- 


tion: Luncheon. Friday, July 13, 12:80 
P.M. $1.80. 

Public Libraries Division, Armed Forces Li- 
brarians Section: Luncheon. Thursday, 
July 12, 12:30 P.M. 

United Library Schools: Dinner. Thursday, 


July 12, 7:00 p.m. 


Free Admission to Art Institute 


The Art Institute will waive the admis- 
sion charge for ALA members attending con- 
ference. Registration badges required. 
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ALA Offices and Exhibits 


Both the Palmer House and the Stevens 
Hotel will house Headquarters offices for 
the Chicago Conference. Exhibits, regis- 
tration, ALA offices, ticket sales, local in- 
formation and other conference services will 
be located in or adjacent to the Stevens 
Hotel Exhibition Hall. Exhibits, registra- 
tion, a clearing house on book selection, 
certain ALA offices and conference services 
will also be located in the Palmer House 
Exhibit Hall. Meetings will be held in both 
hotels. The Exhibition Hall at the Stevens 
Hotel will contain all types of exhibits. Only 
books will be displayed at the Palmer House. 


United Library Schools Dinner 


Twenty library schools will be included 
in the united dinner to be held during the 
Chicago ALA Conference. The Local Com- 
mittee has generously agreed to handle all 
arrangements for this dinner. 

According to present plans, the dinner 
will be held in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Stevens Hotel, and there will be separate 
tables for the various alumni groups. There 
will also be miscellaneous tables for alumni 
from library schools not planning a reunion 
in Chicago, and any others who will wish 
to join in the dinner. 

Tickets for this dinner will be sold from 
the ALA Central Ticket Desk in the Stevens 
Hotel. Each purchaser, when he buys his 
ticket, should indicate the school he wishes 
to sit with, so an adequate number of places 
can be arranged for each group. 

Choosing the menu, printing the tickets, 
providing signs for the tables, and all other 
arrangements will be in the hands of the 
Local Entertainment and Hospitality Com- 
mittee. 


Special Exhibit on Library Buildings 

The ALA Architecture and Building 
Planning Committee will sponsor a special 
display on library buildings, adjoining the 
Clearing House on Library Problems at 
Booth H-2 in the exhibit area of the Stevens 
Hotel. The usual consultant service will 
be available for those wishing help with 
their building plans. Appointments for con- 
sultation will be handled by Helen T. Geer, 
ALA Headquarters librarian. 
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School Librarians Lounge 


The Chicago teacher-librarians and the 
high school librarians of Chicagoland have 
arranged for a special school librarians’ 
lounge in Room 795, Palmer House, July 
8-11. All AASL members will be welcome. 


Ticket Information 


As a convenience for conference delegates 
there will be a central ticket desk during the 
conference for all breakfast, luncheon, tea 
and dinner meetings for which tickets will 
be sold in advance. 

If you are responsible for such tickets you 
are asked to make use of this service by 
arranging for the sale through this central 
desk. The supply of tickets to be placed 
on sale, numbered consecutively and ac- 
companied by full information, should be 
in the hands of Cora M. Beatty, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, by June 15. 

Please observe the following points so 
that the ticket desk may function efficiently: 


1. Name, date, hour, place, price of func- 
tion and ticket number should appear on the 
face of the ticket. 

2. Tickets should be a convenient size for 
handling, preferably about 2% x 3 inches, 

8. Tickets for each function must be num- 
bered consecutively, beginning at one. 

4, Tickets for which reservations haye been 
accepted in advance will not be handled; only 
those ready for unrestricted sale are to be sup- 

lied. 

i 5. There should be-one price only for all 
tickets for a given function. It is advisable to 
have the price of the ticket include tax and 
gratuity, and avoid odd cents. 

6. Checks will not be accepted at the ticket 
desk. 

7. The supply of tickets should be accorn- 
panied by the following information: (a) day 
and hour when advance sale should close; (b) 
name of group representative authorized to 
deal with the ticket desk. 

8. Payment by the central ticket desk to 
the authorized representative will be in cash. 


New Members Reception 


An informal reception for those who have 
joined the ALA in the past two years, or who 
are attending their first ALA conference, will 
be held on Monday, July 9, from 4:30 to 
5:30 p.m. in the Stevens Hotel after the 
Council meeting. 


Our American Heritage 
A Film Bibliography 


PREPARED BY A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF, THE ALA AUDIO-VisuAL BOARD 


History and Government 


The American Cop. 18min, MOT, 1947. 
B&W, $55. Training and varied duties of 
the American policeman. 


Andrew Jackson. 20min, EBF, 1951. B&W, 
$85. Arthur M. Schlesinger collaborated in 
this film of the president who is remembered 
as the representative of the common man. 


The Archives. 10min, TFC, 1940. B&W, $30. 
Shows originals of important American docu- 
ments in the National Archives Building. 


Benjamin Franklin, 20min, EBF, 1949. B&W, 
$85. Events in the life of the great states- 
man, writer, scientist and diplomat. 


Bill of Rights. 20min, TFC, 1939. Color, ap- 
ly, A dramatic portrayal of the evolution 
of our Bill of Rights. A foreword empha- 
sizes the importance of this picture’s mes- 
sage in the present world situation. 


Capital Story. 20min, UWF, 1945. B&W, 
$26.41. Dramatic story of the little-known 
but extremely important work of scientists 
of the U.S. Public Health Service. 


Declaration of Independence. 19min, TFC, 
1938. Color, apply. Dramatizes events of 
the Second Continental Congress, including 
Lee’s motion for independence, and the draft- 
ing and signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 


Democracy. llmin, EBF, 1946. B&W, $45. 
Measures objectively the abstract quality we 
call democracy. Designed for use with the 
film Despotism, which applies the same tech- 
niques of measurement to despotic govern- 
ment, 


1 Standard sources do not always agree about biblio- 
graphic. information, and in some cases prices may have 
been raised. 


This bibliography was prepared by the following mem- 
bers of a special committee of the ALA Audio-Visual 
Board: 

Mrs, Grace Stevenson, head, Adult Education and Film 
Department, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.—Chairman. 

Virginia M. Beard, curator of films, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Kurtz Myers, chief, Audio-Visual Department, 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 

Seerley Reid, assistant chiéf, Visual Education Service, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


Public 


Does It Matter What You Think? 15min, BIS, 
1947. B&W, $47.50. A provocative film 
which analyzes the media of public opinion 
and their value in a democracy, Examines 
media used by speakers, newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and television. 


Due Process of Law Denied. 29min, TFC, 
1943. B&W, apply. An effective dramatiza- 
tion of the lynching of three innocent men 
in the early days of the West. Adapted 
from the Ox Bow Incident. 


English Criminal Justice. 22min, BIS, 1947. 
B&W, $47.50. Criminal court procedures 
in England. The traditional principle of 
Anglo-Saxon law—that man is judged inno-’ 
cent until proven guilty—is forcefully brought 
out, making this dignified and impressive 
film of interest in the U.S. where law is 
based on the same principle. 


FBI. 19min, MOT, 1947. B&W, $55. De- 
picts law enforcement as an exacting science 
and documents the rigorous training of FBI 
agents at Quantico, Va. Also shows’ tech- 
niques and methods used by the FBI. 


Federal Reserve Systemi. 20min, EBF, 1950. 
B&W, $85. How the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem was conceived as a result of financial 
panics, and the three principal ways it pro- 
vides financial stability. 

The Flag Speaks. 20min, TFC, 1940. Color, 
apply. The flag is depicted as America’s 
symbol of freedom and democracy, with 
notable examples of its use. Events are 
dramatized portraying freedom of the press, of 
religion and of assembly. 


Fraud Fighters. 17min, McGraw, 1949. B&W, 
$80. Work of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration in making sure that all foods, medi- 
cines, cosmetics, etc. are not harmful and 
conform to manufacturers’ claims. 

Give Me Liberty. 21min, TFC, 1936. Color, 
apply. A fictional dramatization of events 
leading up to Patrick Henry’s famous “Give 
me liberty or give me death? speech. 

Its Your America. 85min, UWF, 1944. B&W, 
$43.26. Learning the meaning of symbols 
on a Lincoln penny helps a young soldier to 
understand what he is fighting for and his 
responsibility as a citizen. 

John Marshall. 20min, EBF, 1950. B&W, 
$85. The career of the great chief justice, 
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his role in the Revolution and some of his 
decisions influencing our constitutional law. 


Land of Liberty. 80min, TFC, 1939. B&W, 
apply. The story of the struggle for Ameri- 
can freedom—from 1776 to 1938—taken from 
more than 112 historical feature pictures, 
shorts and newsreels. Edited by Cecil B, 
DeMille. : 


Leiter to a Rebel. 16min, McGraw, 1948. 
B&W, $80. In a letter to his son in college, 
a newspaper editor points out advantages 
of the American free enterprise system. 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg. 10min, AFF, 
1950. B&W, $35. Uses contemporary en- 
gravings and drawings to recreate the back- 
ground for the Gettysburg Address. The 
address is included. 

Mount Vernon in Virginia. 20min, McGraw, 
1951. B&W, $85. Through a tour of Mount 
Vernon this film, by Willard Van Dyke, gives 
a real conception of the spirit of Washing- 
ton and his importance to his own time and 
to ours. 

The Nation's Capital. 15min, MOT, 1945. 
B&W, $55. The pressures and complexities 
of conducting a nation’s affairs are portrayed 

- against a background of our national shrines. 

Our Bill of Rights. 20min, Post, 1940. B&W, 
$90. Presents hypothetical discussions of 
whether or not the Constitution should be 
amended to include the so-called Bill of 
Rights. Briefly explains the first 10 amend- 
ments. 

Our Constitution. 20min, Post, 1940. B&W, 
$90. Historical re-enactment of the reasons 
for and the drafting of the Constitution. 

Our Declaration of Independence. 20min, 
Post, 1940. B&W, $90. Events leading up 
to the adoption of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence. 
Our Monroe Doctrine. 20min, Post, 1940. 
B&W, $90. Dramatized discussion of the 


threat of European control of South Ameri- 
can republics, and a reading of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

Public Life of Abraham Lincoln. 33min, Nu- 
Art, [1980] 1945. B&W, $150. Highlights 
of Lincoln’s career, taken from D. W. Grif- 
fith’s film starring Walter Huston. 

Ring of Steel. 10min, UWF, 1942. B&W, 
$12.28. Historical summary of the contri- 
butions of American soldiers since 1776 in 
the protection of the U.S. Narrated by 
Spencer Tracy. - 

The Roosevelt Story. 80min, Brandon, 1949. 
B&W, apply. A human and dramatic pres- 
entation, vividly recapturing the Roosevelt 
era. 
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Servant of the People. 21min, TFC, 1987, 
B&W, apply. The difficulties and confusion 
resulting from state sovereignty; the Con- 
stitutional Convention and the compromises 
resulting in the signing of the Constitution. 


The Song of a Nation. 19min, TFC, 1939. 
Color, apply. Dramatization of Francis 
Scott Key’s writing of “The Star-Spangled 

© Banner.” 

Sons of Liberty. 20min, TFC, 1939. Color, 
apply. Featuring Claude Rains, this film 
portrays the life of patriot Haym Salomon 
during the Revolutionary War. 


State Legislature. 20min, Academy, 1948. 
B&W, $90; color, $180. Filmed during a 
session of a state legislature. Explains pro- 
cedures in the enactment of a state law. 


The Story That Couldn’t Be Printed. 11min, 
TFC. B&W, apply. The Story of John Peter 
Zenger, arrested in 1734 for publishing an 
attack upon the Governor of New York; 
acquitted as a result of his lawyer’s plea for 
freedom of speech and of the press. 


T-Men of the Treasury. 18min, MOT, 1948. 
B&W, $55. Dramatizes the role of the six 
law enforcement agencies of the Treasury 
Department and shows it agents in action. 


Tuesday in November. 22min, UWF, 1945. 
$28.56. Portrays the 1944 presidential elec- 
tion, opening with a polling booth in a Cali- 
fornia public school. Explains the secret 
ballot, our system of government and offices 
to be filled. Closes with a counting of the 
votes. 


United States. 45min, BIS, 1946. B&W, $125. 
The story of America beginning with the 
landing of the Pilgrims. Shows the tradi- 
tions, accomplishments and characteristics of 
Americans and the untold resources of their 
country. Points out that the U.S. rise to 
power was inevitable. War emphasis dates 
the film but does not mar its inspiring 
quality. 

War Comes to America. 67min, UWF, 1945. 
B&W, $80.48. An exceptional documentary 
covering U.S. history from pioneer days to 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor, Brings to life 
long-forgotten incidents, personalities, news- 
paper headlines and radio programs. © Cut 
and edited by Frank Capra; narration by 
Walter Huston. 

The White House. 14min, MOT, 1948. B&W, 
$55. A tour through the country’s first man- 
sion brings much of the nation’s history to 
life. 

Your Postal Service. ` 
B&W, $55. 
Postal Service 


18min, MOT, 1949. 
Inner workings of the USS. 


FILM BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Alaska—The Story of a Frontier. 22min, Films, . 


1947, B&W, $75. A story of what has 
been and still can be done to develop the 
industries, trade, transportation, housing and 
education in the vast area of Alaska. 


America Sails the Seas. 32min, NFAS, 1946. 
Color, $150. Filmed before and during 
World War II, this film tells how our mer- 
chant fleet operates and why it is so vitally 
important in both war and peace. 

America the Beautiful. 20min, TFC, 1946. 
Color, $150. A cinematic pageant of Amer- 
ica—“from sea to shining sea.” 


Big Harvest: The Story of Agriculture. 22min, 
Films, 1947. B&W, $75. Development of 
the American farm from pioneer days to the 
present. Documents the farmer’s contribu- 
tion to the development of the country and 
his place in our national life. 


The Columbia. 20min, CFI, 1949. B&W, 
$24.25. What the development of the 
Columbia River means to the Pacific North- 
west. The somewhat epic style conveys well 
the sense of power and resource of the 
region, Regional folk musie by Woody 
Guthrie. Sponsored by the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 


Conservation Road: The Story of Our Natural 
Resources. 22min, Films, 1947. B&W, $75. 
How the necessity for conservation of all our 
natural resources has been forced on us by 
the obvious results of our waste. 

Distributing America’s Goods. llmin, EBF, 
1945. B&W, $55. Explains distribution 
costs and suggests ways distributors and con- 
sumers can cooperate to reduce them. 

A Heritage We Guard. 80min, UWF, 1940. 
B&W, $36.57. An interesting story of the 
gradual westward movement of trappers and 


settlers and the thoughtless plundering of our: 


natural resources. Unusually beautiful 
photographs of bird and animal life are in- 
cluded. 


The Human Bridge. 28min, Ford, 1950. 
Color, apply. The story of the automobile 
from drawing board to highway. Empha- 
sizes the importance of the individual in de- 
veloping the industry. Produced for the 
Ford Motor Co. 


Industrial Lake Port. 20min, UWF, 1948. 
B&W, $100. Shows Buffalo as a strategic 
industrial center, and the work of the lake 
freighters in bringing in raw materials. 


Lifeblood of the Land. 20min, UWF, 1947. 
Color, $79.86. Relationship of forests, water 
and the land. 
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The New South. lTmin, MOT, 1945. B&W, 
$55. Contrasts economic collapse of the 
South after the Civil War with the upsurge 
of recent agricultural and industrial develop- 
ment. 


Northwest U.S.A. 21min, UWF, 1945. B&W, 
$27.85. A film done with real feeling for 
the land, industries and people of the North- 
west. 


Power and the Land. 88min., UWF, 1940. 
B&W, $46.12. The story of a typical farm 
family before and after electricity. An 
authentic picture of the importance of elec- 
tricity in everyday living. Produced by Joris 
Ivens, 

Power Behind the Nation. 15min, USTD, 
1948. Color, loan. Shows the magnificent 
power of the U.S.—men, machines, science, 
invention, technical skills and natural re- 
sources. 

Productivity: Key to Plenty. 20min, EBF, 
1949. B&W, $76.50. Traces technological 
advances in the U.S. during the past century 
and shows why we have achieved a capacity 
to produce coupled with an unequaled 
standard of living. 


Red Wagon. 45min, Swift, 1946. Color, loan. 
Against a nineteenth-century background 
this film tells the life story of Stave Swift, 
the enterprising farm boy who helped build 
a national industry. 


The River. 82min, UWF, 1937. B&W, 
$38.72. A dramatic documentary film of the 
Mississippi River—what it has done and what 
man has done to it. A persuasive indict- 
ment of our past practices with suggestions 
for avoiding future soil, lumber and flood 
losses. 


Round Trip: The U.S.A. in World Trade. 
20min, IFB, 1947. B&W, $57.50. Forceful 
portrayal of America’s stake in world trade; 
viewpoints of people from various parts of 
the world. 


Steel Town. 17min, UWF, 1945. B&W, 
$22.88. Youngstown, Ohio, during World 
War II. An honest portrayal of the working 
man. 


Story of Texas and Its Natural Resources. 
47min, USBM, 1947. Color, loan. Typical 
of films available from the Bureau of Mines, 
this shows the resources of Texas with 
emphasis on the oil and minerals. Sponsored 
by the Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 


Transportation in the U.S. 17min, MOT, 1948. 
B&W, $55. Shows how the concerted efforts 
of all forms of transportation are used to 
move the vast amount of freight in the U.S., 
with particular reference to railroads. 
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Unfinished Rainbows. 86min, Modern, 1942, 
Color, loan. Traces the history of aluminum 
from the days of Napoleon III to the present 
and pictures the attempts and failures of 
some of the world’s greatest scientists to pro- 
duce aluminum cheaply. 


Valley of the Tennessee. 30min, UWF, 1944, 
B&W, $85.85. Shows how the TVA has 
contributed to practical democracy by raising 
the living standards and enriching the lives 
of the people of the Tennessee Valley. 


Valley Town. 27min, NYU, 1940. B&W, $95. 
A study and partial solution of the prob- 
lems faced by workers displaced by auto- 
matic machinery in a steel town. Especially 
noteworthy are the restrained music, photog- 
raphy and daring use of soliloquy. 

Wastage of Human Resources. llmin, EBF, 
1947. B&W, $50. Points out such things 
as disease, delinquency, unemployment, 
crime and war as tragic wastes of human re- 
sources, brought about by society’s failure to 
provide healthful and safe living conditions. 

Yours Is the Land. 20min, EBF, 1950. Color, 
$163. Shows how man has upset nature’s 
balance of resources and wildlife. Demon- 
strates the need for conservation. 


The People and How They Live 


America and the Immigrant. 17min, MOT, 
1950. B&W, $55. This film shows some of 
the past century's 40,000,000 immigrants to 
the U.S., and tells of their contributions. 


Americans All. 16min, MOT, 1945. B&W, $55. 
Focuses on the problems of racial and re- 
ligious intolerance in American communities 
and shows how Springfield, Mass., conducted 
an inspiring program to combat prejudice. 

Answer for Anne. 40min, RFA, 1949, B&W, 
$250. The problem of displaced persons 
and how to resettle them in the U.S. is 
Pe aaa treated in this prize-winning 


Boundary Lines. 10min, IFF, 1947. Color, 
$100. This highly-stylized film with a musi- 
cal background is a plea to eliminate the 
artifical boundary lines that divide people 
from each other as individuals and nations. 


Brotherhood of Man. 10min, Brandon, 1946. 
Color, $80. An animated color cartoon 
based on the pamphlet Races of. Mankind. 
Points out that differences between races 
are superficial, accidental and environmental. 


The Challenge. 80min, MOT, 1951. B&W, 
$80. Two young journalists criss-cross the 
country to uncover instances of denial to citi- 
zens of the four essential rights guaranteed 


“A Child Went Forth. 
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them by our law. Based on the report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 


18min, Brandon, 1942. 
B&W, $72. A simple, poetic exposition of a 
child’s day in a progressive summer camp. 
The young children have been candidly photo- 
graphed at work and play. Munro Leaf’s 
commentary is especially effective. 


The City. 30min, MMA, 1989. B&W, $65. 
A screen classic in the documentary field 
which succeeds in making a strong appeal 
for the planning of cities that take care of 
human needs. Music by Aaron Copland. 


Children’s Village. 19min, McGraw, 1948. 
B&W, $80. The story of Children’s Village, 
Dobbs Ferry, N.Y., where so-called de- 
linquent boys receive a chance to become 
good citizens. 

The County Agent. 17min, UWF, 1946. 
B&W, $23.54. Demonstrates some of the 
activities of a county agent and his services 
to farmers. Gives advice on soil conserva- 
tion and the drafting of plans for a barn. 


County Fair, 16min, McGraw, 1948. B&W, 
$80. What the county fair means in the life 
of a typical farm family. 


The Cowboy. 10min, Barr, 1948. Color, $75. 
Montie Montana and his horse show the 
costume of the cowboy, the equipment of the 
ranch horse and how the two work together 
roping cattle. The film ends with a sequence 
on rope spinning and a few riding tricks. 

The Cummington Story. 20min, UWF, 1946. 
B&W, $27.85. Tells how a group of Euro- 
pean refugees came to a small rural New 
England town and in spite of prejudice 
eventually became a part of the community. 

The Desert People. 80min, OIA, c1941. 
Color, $90.14. The story of the Papago 
Indians who have lived on the desert for 
centuries. They farm, manage to raise cattle 
and find a daily use for nearly every growing 
thing. 

The Doctor. 14min, UWF, 1946. B&W, 
$19.96, Portrays a small-town doctor and his 
daily activities-a warm and human story 
of the general practitioner, 


Don’t Be a Sucker. 24min, UWF, 1947. 
B&W, $30.84. Exposes the Fascist technique 
of weakening a country by pitting group 
against group. Warns of the dangers of 
racial agitation in this country. 

For the Record. 20min, Brandon, 1946. B&W, 
$90. Uses the 1946 steel and electrical 
strikes to show the value of union organiza- 
tion. Presents the union viewpoint. 


The Forest Ranger. 82min, UWF, 1941. 
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B&W, $38.72. An over-all view of the work 
of the Forest Ranger, his ideals of public 
service and the benefits derived by America. 

Here Comes the Mail. 80min, NLA, 1950. 
Color. Made in Detroit, this union-spon- 
sored film is real Americana and a portrayal 
of good race relations as well. 


Lobstertown. 22min, Films, 1947. B&W, $75. 
This small community on the coast of Maine, 
completely dependent on lobster fishing, 
demonstrates ' democracy in action. 


Make Way for Youth. 22min, AssnF, 1947. 
B&W, $60. Shows how an American com- 
munity, moved by a tragedy, gets together 
on a constructive youth program and breaks 
down the fences between neighborhoods, 
races and religions. 

The Mechanic. l4min, UWF, 1946. B&W, 
$19.96. Work and life of a master mechanic 
—his job at the factory and activities at home. 


Men of Gloucester. 20min, Ford, 1946. Color, 
loan. Community and home life, and the 
deepsea fishing which supports the people of 
the Cape Ann section of Massachusetts. 

The Negro Soldier in World War II. 20min, 
UWF, 1944. B&W, $26.41. An excellent 
film depicting the role of the Negro in the 
history of this country. Produced by Frank 
Capra. 

New Americans. Il7min, McGraw, 1944. 
B&W, $80. Discusses the plight of the 
refugees who fled the tyrannies of their 
European homelands in the years prior to 
and during World War II. Also shows their 
adjustments and contributions to their 
adopted country. 


New Prisons-New Men. 20min, McGraw, 
1945. B&W, $80. Shows how education 
and humane reform have been put into 
effect at the Southern Michigan State Prison. 


Ohio Town. 19min, UWF, 1946. B&W, 
$25.69. Sketches one day in the life of a 
typical American small town, showing the 
milkman, newsboy, and the citizens voting 
for mayor. 


Palmour Street. 27min, HPI, 1950. B&W, 
$50. Family life in a southern Negro com- 
munity. Problems presented are common in 
the daily lives of families everywhere. 


People of the Cumberland. 18min, Brandon, 
1937. B&W, $90. What the Highlander 
Folk School and its trained union organizers 
have done in the poverty-stricken southern 
mountain areas to train leaders and organize 
unions to obtain better conditions, 


A Place to Live. 18min, Brandon, 1941. 
B&W, $72. Based on a Philadelphia Hous- 
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ing Association survey, this film presents the 
need for slum clearance and new housing 
programs, 


Play Is Our Business. 20min, Sundial, 1946. 
B&W, $45. The role of the play school in 
solving some of the community problems. 
Living and working together are shown to be 
factors in the process of achieving democratic 
ideals of cooperation and understanding. 


Playtown U.S.A, 28min, AssnF, 1946. Color, 
$150. Designed to provide groups with the 
“how” and “why” of community organization 
for a year-round recreation program for all 
ages. | 

Preface to a Life. 29min, UWF, 1950. 
B&W, $85.85. Contrasts three possible de- 
velopments in the character of the infant 
Michael Thompson, depending upon what 
kind of parental influencé dominates his early 
years, 


The Quiet One. 67min, Athena, 1948. B&W, 
$360, Wiltwyck School in New York State 
helps to readjust a Negro boy ‘whose prob- 
lems are due largely to parental neglect. 


Swedes in America. 16min, UWF, 1945. 
B&W, $24.26. The lives and contributions 
of Swedes in America, particularly in Min- 
nesota. Contains a portrayal of Carl Sand- 
burg. 


To Live Together. 30min, ADL, 1950. B&W, 
$85. An experiment in interracial living in 
a summer camp for children near Chicago. 


The Town. 12min, UWF, 1945. B&W, 
$16.76. Life in a typical American town 
—Madison, Ind. Explains the cultural contri- 
butions of various nationality groups and 
illustrates equal educational opportunities, 
freedom of the press and a democratic city 
government. 


Trailer 201. 40min, UWF, 1949. B&W, 
$54.02. American life as seen by truck 
drivers operating large trailer trucks through 
the East and Midwest. Views of highways, 
farms, small towns and Chicago’s industrial 
center. 


Union at Work. 24min, TWUA-CIO, 1950. 
B&W, $60. This official film story of the 
Textile Workers Union tells of a unions 
activities and aims. Presents such issues as 
the rights and obligations of the working 
man. 


With These Hands. 50min, Classic, 1950. 
B&W, $125. The struggles and successes of 
the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union as seen through the life of one man. 
Sponsored by ILGWU. . 
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Culture 


The American Teacher. 15min, MOT, 1947. 
B&W, $55. Presents pros and cons of pro- 
gressive education and points out the educa- 
tional responsibilities of the American citizen. 


Architecture West. 22min, Allen-Moore, 1950. 
B&W, $110; Color, $150. Development of 
western architecture during the last century. 
Shows the work of such architects as Frank 
Lloyd Wright, Richard Neutra and John 


Yeon. 


As Our Boyhood Is. 18min, Brandon, 1946. 
B&W, $50, An account of the best in Negro 
education in rural areas, with enough indica- 
tion of the worst to show that while progress 
has been made, much is yet to be done, 

Assignment: 
B&W, loan. Documents the place and im- 
portance of the teacher in American life. 


A Better Tomorrow, 28min, UWF, 1945. 
B&W, $30.84. Shows what is being done by 
three New York City schools to correlate 
school activities with modern living and 
democratic principles. 


Books and People: The Wealth Within. 14min, 
ALA, 1947. Color, $110. This film demon- 
strates the needs which the various library 
services meet for the people of Alabama. 


Democracy’s Diary. 16min, McGraw, 1948. 
B&W, $90. Using the New York Times as 
its subject, this film interprets modern 
journalism and its importance to the average 
American. Also ‘shows editorial and me- 
chanical operations. 


Freedom to Learn. 17min, UWF, 1945. 
B&W, $23.54. Shows the democratic nature 
of services offered by the State University of 
Towa. 


Grandma Moses. 20min, AFF, 1949. Color, 
$200. A heart-warming documentary featur- 
ing the famous American primitive ‘painter. 


Narration by Archibald MacLeish. 


Hymn of the Nations. 80min, UWF, 1945. 
© B&W, $34.48. Arturo Toscanini conducts 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra in the music 
of Verdi, including the “Hymn of the Na- 
tions.” The film also sketches the life of 


Toscanini. 


Journey into Medicine. 89min, UWF, 1947. 
B&W, $46.84. Democratic concepts of the 
dignity and welfare of the individual and of 
the social responsibility for his health and 


welfare. 


Library of Congress. 2lmin UWF, 1945. 
B&W, $27.12. A document of the numerous 
services of the Library of Congress and a 
description of some of its collections. 


Tomorrow, 33Min, NEA, 1945. ` 
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March of the Movies. 20min, MOT, 1949. 
B&W, $55. Through the work of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art this film traces the de- 
velopment of the motion picture during its 
brief but rapid expansion. 

Muscle Beach. 8min, Brandon, 1949. B&W, 
$45. A humorous satire on the “labors of 
relaxation” at a famous American beach. - 

Museum of Science and Industry. 14min, 
UWF, cl1947. B&W, $25.71. Record of a 
tour through Chicago’s Museum of Science 
and Industry. 


Music in America. 17min, MOT, 1946. B&W, 
$55. A survey of music in the U.S. today 
from New Orleans jazz to symphony orches- 
tras and the Metropolitan Opera. Features 
many outstanding musical personalities. 


New Frontiers of Medicine. 17min, MOT, 
1948. B&W, $55. Reviews medical prog- 
ress and illustrates cooperation to find new 
and better ways to combat illness and dis- 
ease. Includes the war use of new drugs 
and the progress in heart disease, cancer and 
rheumatic fever research. 


One God. 87min, AssnF, 1949. B&W, Rent, 
$10. Depicts the important role which 
freedom of worship has played in the history 
of this country and focuses upon the dis- 
tinguishing often similar rituals and symbo- 
lisms of the Jewish, Catholic and Protestant 
faiths. 

The Photographer. 30min, UWF, 1948. 
B&W, $42.32. Cultural and artistic values 
associated with photography as revealed in 
the life and work of Edward Weston. Stu- 
dent is taught selection, composition and de- 
velopment, 


Princeton. 28min, Princeton, 1949. B&W, 
$50, The history, life and spirit of Princeton 
University and its efforts to develop its stu- 
dents into competent individuals. 


Radio Broadcasting Today. I19min, MOT, 
1948. B&W, $55. Documents and appraises 
various types of radio programs, and shows 
that the listening audience is responsible for 
the realization of radio’s potentialities. 


The School, 2lmin, UWF, 1946. B&W, 
$27.12. A day in a typical American school 
in the Midwest from the time the children 
come to school to the PTA meeting in the 
evening. 

Schoolhouse in the Red. 42min, EBF, 1948. 
Color, $194.75, Presents the major issues in- 
volved in the consolidation of rural school 
districts into larger administrative units. 
Sponsored by the Kellogg Foundation. 


Sport’s Golden Age. 16min, McGraw, 1949. 


B&W, $90. Compares sports idols and 
champions of a generation ago with the 
experts of today. 

Tall Tales. llimin, Brandon, 1941. B&W, $40. 
Ballad singers Burl Ives, Joshua White, Will 
Geer and Winston 
authentic American folk songs: “Strawberry 
Roan,” “Grey Goose,” and “John Henry.” 

To Hear Your Banjo Play. 20min, Brandon, 
1947. B&W, $72. The history and origin 
of American folk music, beginning with the 
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The Wilson Dam School. 20min, TVA, 1942. 
B&W, apply. A survey of the activities and 
curriculum of this elementary school during 
1933-41, when it was operated by the TVA 
‘under the guidance of the Alabama State De- 
partment of Education. 

Your National Art Gallery. 10min, UWF, 
1948. B&W, $45. A tour through the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
Camera close-ups of priceless paintings, 
sculptures, etc. 


O’Keefe render three 


first banjo made by a Negro slave. 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


Check your local publie library, school, commercial distributor and state university first. 


Abbreviation 
Academy 


Allen-Moore 
AssnF 
Athena 
Barr 
BIS 
Brandon 
CFI 
Classic 
EBF 
Films 
Ford 


HPI 


Princeton 
RFA 
Sundial 
Swift 
TEC 
TVA 
TWUA 
USBM 
USTD 
UWF 


Academy Films, Box 8088, Hollywood, Calif. 

Anti-Defamation League, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City 

A. F. Films, Inc., Room 1001, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

American Library Assn., 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Allen-Moore Productions, Inc,, 218 W. 7th St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Association Films, Ine., 85 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Athena Films, Inc., 165 W. 46th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Arthur Barr Productions, 1265 Bresee Ave., Pasadena 7, Calif. 

British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 200 W. 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Consolidated Film Industries, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Classic Pictures, Inc., 1560 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Il. 

Films, Inc., 880 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. . 

Ford Motor Co., Film Library, 8000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. (Apply to 
local dealers) l 

Health Publications Institute, 216 N. Dawson St., Raleigh, N.C. 

International Film Bureau, 6 N. Michigan, Chicago, Il. 

International Film Foundation, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text Film Dept., 380 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 W. 53rd St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

March of Time Fórum Films, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

National Education Assn., 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Federation of American Shipping, 1809 G St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

National Lettercarriers’ Assn., 405 AFL Bldg., Washington 1, D.C. 

Nu-Art Films, Inc., 145 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

New York University Film Library, 26 Washington Sq., New York 3, N.Y. 

Offce of Indian Affairs, U.S. Indian School, Santa Fe, N.M. 

Post Picture Corp., 115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 

Religious Film Assn., Inc., 45 Astor Place, New York 3, N.Y. 

Sun Dial Films, 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 

Swift & Co., Public Relations Dept., Union Stock Yards, Chicago 9, Il. 

Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 48rd St., New York 18, N.Y. 

Tennessee Valley Authority, Information Office, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Textile Workers Union of America, CIO, 99 University Place, New York 8, N.Y. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Graphic Services Section, 4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

U.S. Treasury Department, Washington 25, D.C. 

United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 


Tentative Standards tor Accreditation 


HE Board of Education for Librarianship 
Tis authorized by the Council of the 
American Library Association to serve as 
an accrediting agency for programs of li- 
brary education. The standards herein set 
forth provide principles for evaluating the 
basic program of education for librarianship 
covering five years of study beyond the sec- 
ondary school. A list of library schools 
offering programs approved under these 
standards will be maintained. The term 
“library school” as used in these standards 
means a professional school or a department 
or division organized and maintained by 
an institution of higher education. 

The standards of the institution which 
maintains a library school, its general rep- 
utation and its recognition by appropriate 
accrediting agencies shall determine the 
eligibility of a program of library education 
for consideration. 

The board will determine the eligibility 
of a library school for inclusion on the 
approved list on the basis of evidence pre- 
sented by the institution, of the report of a 
visiting committee appointed by the board, 
and of other pertinent information. 


Organization and Administration ° 


The library school responsible for the 
program of library education shall be an 
integral part of the parent institution and 
shall be assured of status and continuing 
financial support sufficient to carry out the 
program in accordance with these standards. 

The program shall be administered by 
an executive officer empowered by the in- 
stitution with sufficient authority to ac- 
complish the objectives herein outlined. 

The executive officer shall have qualifica- 
tions similar to those required of the faculty 
and competence necessary to fulfil the ad- 


ditional responsibilities of his office. His 
academic status and title shall be appropri- 
ate to his position as judged in relation to 
the organization of faculty in the institution. 


Financial Status 


The institution must give evidence of 
genuine interest in the library school and 
of intention and ability to provide continu- 
ing financial support sufficient to develop 
and maintain professional education in ac- 
cordance with the general principles set 
forth in these standards. The adequacy of 
the financial provision for a library school 
shall be judged in relation to the number 
of students, program of professional educa- 
tion, the financial support and salary sched- 
ule of the institution, and necessary instruc- 
tional facilities and equipment. 


Faculty 


The faculty shall be adequate in number, 
authority and competence to determine and 
to carry out a program designed to achieve 
the objectives stated in these standards and 
other objectives of the library school. 

The instructional program must be the 
responsibility of a corps of full-time faculty 
sufficient in number to provide stability and 
continuity of instruction, to carry the major 
portion of the teaching load and to represent 
a variety of competencies. 


Administrative and Noninstructional 


Staff 


The administrative and noninstructional 
staff shall be adequate in number and 
competence to enable the executive officer 
and faculty to carry out the administrative 
and instructional responsibilities undertaken 
by the library school. 


The Board of Education for Librarianship, assisted by the Association of American Li- 
brary Schools and Library Education Division, is preparing new standards for the evaluation 


of a basic program of education for librarianship. 
standards to the ALA Council: for adoption at the July conference. 


The board proposes to submit the 
The present tentative 


draft of the standards is being printed with the hope that ALA members will give the board 
the benefit of their criticisms and suggestions before the conference, preferably by July 1. 
Please send comments to Anita M. Hostetter, secretary, ALA Board of Education for Li- 


brarianship, 50 E., Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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TENTATIVE STANDARDS FOR ACCREDITATION 


Curriculum 


The basic program shall include (a) _ 


general education which ‘comprises a sys- 
tematic survey of the various fields of 
knowledge, concentration in one or more 
subject fields, background courses of special 
value in library service and (b) study of 
professional principles and methods common 


to the several kinds of libraries and of. 


library service. A study of specialized 
service in special or general libraries may 
occupy a place in the basic program but 
not at the sacrifice of general academic and 
professional education. This program shall 
require a minimum of five academic years 
of study beyond the secondary school level. 
Professional library content should consti- 
tute approximately one-fifth of the five-year 
program. Such content may be concen- 
trated in the final year or distributed over 
the later years of ibe program, and should 
be so placed that students have necessary 
prerequisite preparation. Undergraduate 
programs of library education shall be ac- 
To as part of the five-year program in- 
sofar as they contribute to its objectives. 
The curriculum should be characterized 
by the following underlying aims: It should 
be animated by a sense of purpose through 
emphasis on the significance and functions 
of the subjects taught; it should develop 
professional librarians grounded in the 


fundamental principles and processes com- ’ 


mon to all types of libraries and all phases 
of library service; it should stress under- 
standing and ability to apply basic prin- 
ciples and methods; it should keep abreast 
of current trends in library development 
and professional education; it should stim- 
ulate continuous professional growth. The 
curriculum should show sound construction. 
It should be complemented by conferences 
of faculty with students as a means of help- 
ing each student to realize his potentialities. 


Admission Requirements 

Intellectual strength, personal balance 
and adjustment, aptitude for library service, 
and promise of professional purpose and 
development should be given primary con- 
sideration in admitting students. 

Library schools which concentrate the 
professional] library content of the five-year 
program in the final year shall base admis- 
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sion upon (a) graduation from an approved - 
college or university, (b) adequacy of back- 
ground in general and special subject edu- 
cation, and (c) scholarship to meet the 
standards for graduate study in the insti- 
tution. Library schools which admit stu- 
dents at an earlier level shall establish (a) 
requirements that make possible the com- 
pletion of the basic program as outlined 
under “Curriculum” in a minimum of five 
years of study, and (b) scholarship require- 
ments to meet institutional standards for 
graduate study. Library schools which do 
not have effective control over courses out- 
side the professional curriculum through 
guidance or prescription shall be responsible 
for achieving over-all objectives through 
selection of students and/or requiring rele- 
vant course work subsequent to admission 
to the library school. ' 

In conformity with the policies of the 
institution a library school should reserve 
the right to interpret admission require- 
ments in favor of the occasional applicant 
of exceptional ability who fails to meet 
formal requirements. The school should 
have the right to refuse admission to per- 
sons who present proper academic cre- 
dentials but who fail to meet standards 
indicating personal balance and adjustment, 
aptitude for library service and promise of - 
professional purpose and development. 


Degree 


The appropriate credential for satis- 
factory completion of the five-year program 
is the master’s degree. 


Quarters and Equipment 


Quarters should include classrooms, ad- 
ministrative, work and assembly rooms that 
are adequate and suitable for the program 
of the school. These quarters should be 
equipped for effective administration and 
instruction. ) 


Library Facilities and Services 


Adequate library facilities and services 
shall be provided. The character and or- 
ganization of the library of the institution, 
the special collections for the library school, 
and other local library resources, will be 
judged in relation to the curriculum offered. 


All Librarians are pleased 


New York 
University 


when books are rebound in... 


Impregnated Saylbuck* 


Press 


Books of interest to librar- 
ians are on exhibit at the 


-.. many insist on it! 
a Combined Book Exhibit. 
.. . used by leading Li- 
brary Binders from Coast 


to Coast. 
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Philosophical 
Library 


its 
Summer 


Publications 


Books of Lasting Value 


Philosophical 
Library 
15 East 40 St. 


New York 16 


MAX BROD: The Master 
An Historical Novel in the Early Christian Era $4.75 


THE LOST PHARAOHS (illust.): 


Leonard Cottrell $6.00 
C. G. JUNG: 

Essays on Contemporary Events $3.00 
A CONCISE HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY: 

Peter Doig $4.75 
JACQUES MARITAIN: 

Philosophy of Nature $3.00 
FRANCOIS MAURIAC: 

Men I Hold Great, Essays $3.75 
TWENTIETH CENTURY PAINTING 

(illust.): 

Hugo Munsterberg $5.00 
THE WISDOM OF THE TALMUD: 

Rabbi Ben Zion Bokser $3.79 


‘LEON BLOY: THE PAUPER PROPHET: 


Emmanuela Polimeni $2.75 


MARC CHAGALL: HIS LIFE AND 
WORK (illust.): 


Isaac Kloomok $5.00 
THE STORY OF MUSIC: 

Evelyn Porter | $3.00 
RAINER MARIA RILKE: 

Letters to Benvenuta $2.75 
JOHN COWPER POWYS: 

Rabelais $3.75 
C. E. M. JOAD: 

The Pleasures of Being Oneself $3.75 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE: 
Sheaves, Newly Translated Poems $3.50 
THE RISE OF ENGLISH OPERA: 

Eric Walter White $6.00 


DICTIONARY OF THE ARTS: 
Ed.—Martin L. Wolf, Introduction—Eric ` 
Partridge (Prepublication price $7.95) $10.00 


SPINOZA DICTIONARY: 


Ed.—Dagobert D. Runes $4.75 
THE NEW MILITARY AND NAVAL 
DICTIONARY: 
Ed.—Frank Gaynor in cooperation with emi- 

nent military authorities $6.00 


LETTERS OF GUSTAVE FLAUBERT: 
Selected, with introduction by Richard Rumbold $3.75 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN ENGLISH 
SINCE 1900: 
Eric Partridge and John W. Clark $4.75 
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TIME-SAVER 

NEW! ENERGY-SAVER 
MONEY-SAVER 

FOR LIBRARIANS ... 


Contoura 


PORTABLE PHOTO-COPIER | 


"Especially useful to avoid lending heavy 
journals for prints," states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian, “Copy documents with com- 
plete accuracy. No serious researcher will be 
without one before long," advises New York 
Historian. ‘Ideally suited to copying tables, 
graphs, letters and articles,” says Central New 
York Medical Hospital... "a very inexpen- 
sive substitute for a photostating machine." 
(names on request} 


T eal 
s 






i AEri ERANT AAi ab imie PP ma i 
a et marr ite AAAs ll wt tempt a si 


COPIES ANYTHING ANYWHERE—"Con- 
toura" authenticates your findings ... makes 
exact copies of writing, drawings or printing 
regardless of color of ink, pencil or crayon 
. « - including tightly bound volumes: its 
unique cushion conforms the photopaper to 
the page contour. 


TRULY PORTABLE—Only 4 Ibs, compact 
“Contoura” fits in a briefcase. Comes in two 
sizes: Research Model copies up to 8” x 10"; 
Legal Model copies up to 81/2" x 14”. 


SAVES TIME AND MONEY—"Contoura” 
saves hours of longhand copying or typing, 
proof-reading and checking ... avoids errors 
of each, Increases accuracy and efficiency of 
research and investigation. “Contoura” copies 
cost only 5¢ (8” x 10”) ... retain their clarity 
indefinitely. 


SIMPLE TO OPERATE—Under normal room 


lighting ... no darkroom is needed. Standard 
photographic chemicals develop your prints. 


AFFORDS CONVENIENCE—Exposures may 
be made right where your subject matter is 
available ... and developed later when con- 
venient for you. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER TO-DAY! 
*Patent Pending 


F. G. LUDWIG ASSOCIATES 


#1 Pease Road, Woodbridge, Conn. 





ALA NEWS 


Bookmark 


A bookmark illustrating the theme of the 
ALA 75th anniversary—“The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis’—has been pre- 
pared by the Sturgis Printing Co., P.O. Box 
329, Sturgis, Mich. Prices: 500, $4.00; 
1000, $6.75. A display poster, selling for 
75¢, is also available. 


ALA Headquarters Staff 


Raymond A. Picard, sales and advertising 
manager and administrative assistant to the 
chief of the ALA Publishing Department, 
resigned his position on April 26. Mr. 
Picard has been recalled for active duty in 
the U. S. Army. 


Fulbright Awards 


Applications for 1952-53 awards under the 
Fulbright scholarship and fellowship pro- 
gram must be filed before Oct. 15, 1951. 
The ALA International Relations Board 
urges librarians to apply for research grants 
as well as grants for formal study and teach- 
ing. Applications should be filed with the 
Committee on International Exchange of 
Persons, 2101 Constitution Ave., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


American Heritage Booklists 


The Adult Education Board and the 
Public Libraries Division’s Adult Education 
Section are collecting booklists on the 
American heritage for display at the Chi- 
cago ALA Conference. Libraries that have 
compiled such lists are urged to send at 
least five copies immediately to Alice M. 
Farquhar, Chicago Public Library. 


Field Citations 


A brochure with rules for submission of 
entries for the Field Citations for Library 
Recruiting, to be awarded at the ALA 
Midwinter Meetings, 1952 and 1953, is 
available on request to Anita M. Hostetter, 
secretary, Board of Education for Librarian- 
ship, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL 


ALA Publications 


Early in June, the ALA will publish 
Librarians’ Conference of 1858, written by 
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ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
JULY 8-14, 1951 


the late George B. Utley and edited by 
Gilbert Doane. It is a report of the first 
convention of librarians to be held in the 
world. The tentative price of the 148-page 
book is $3.00. Order from the ALA Pub- 
lishing Department, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 


Request for Nominations 


The Nominating Committee of the Ameri- 
can Library Association needs the assistance 
of the entire membership in selecting a slate 
of officers for your consideration in the 1952 
elections. It is your privilege and your re- 
sponsibility to help find leaders for the work 
of the organization. 

Please send your suggestions, not later 
than July 15, to Lucile Nix, chairman, ALA 
Nominating Committee, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

Other members of the committee are: Sara 
Krentzman, school library consultant, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Fla.; 
John S. Richards, librarian, Seattle Public 
Library; Jean Roos, supervisor, Youth De- 
partment, Cleveland Public Library; Wyllis 
Wright, librarian, Williams College, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass. 


ALA Books Win Recognition 

Two ALA titles submitted to the Mid- 
western Bookmaking Show, sponsored by 
the Chicago Book Clinic, were included in 
the final selection of 49 titles chosen for a 
special exhibit at the Newbery Library, 
Chicago, May 17-30. 

The books, An Ample Field, by Amelia 
Munson; and Subject Index to Books for 
Intermediate Grades, by Eloise Rue, were 
two of 333 books submitted by 58 publish- 
ers. The final selection of 49 books includes 
books of 20 publishers. 


GFWC Program Uses ALA Theme 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, with 14,000 clubs and 7,000,000 
members, will use the ALA 75th anniversary 
theme, “The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times 
of Crisis,” as one of its official programs for 
the coming year. The Club plans to issue 
study guides for its members throughout the 
country who will hold discussion groups 
based on this program. 





... Thousands of Librarians, 
Architects, Educators have received 
copies of our New Life Library 
Furniture Catalog 
... Have you? 








i hos 
ining 9 
da in proper library 
gurnishings- 
AGAZINE 





_-insntuTions M 
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Adult Camps for Study 


Compiled by M. Willis and M. J. Alton 


Detailed information and numer- 
ous photographs of 57 camps 
throughout the U.S. where adults 
and young people earn college 
credits and learn all about con- 
servation, nature study, geology, 
geography, biology, zoology, en- 
gineering, leadership, education, 
audio-visual materials, photog- 
raphy, folk dancing, music, lead- 
ership and arts and crafts, such as 
pottery, weaving and jewelry 
making. 


Qrder immediately for use 
now with students and adults 
who want to make their vaca- 
tions count both in fun and in 


learning. 
$2.50 


Order from: 


Franklin Printing Co. 
411 W. Main Louisville, Ky. 





In addition to our continual 
reductions in the prices of 


PLASTI-COVERS 


you get the ADDED VALUES OF 


FULL 2” EDGING TAPE 
for extra wear-——plus— 


EXTRA LENGTH: 812” to 9” jackets 
now 20” long. 


7” to 834" jackets are 18” long. 


500 jackets ..0... 0. eee eee Sl4¢ ea. 
1,000 jackets ..0.54s0c42008 5 ¢00055 5¢ ea, 
5,000 jackets ........ 0... 0000 aee 434¢ ea. 

10,000 jackets ............- eeu aee Al/o¢ ea. 
25,000 jackets: oicsck ces ainas ees 4/,¢ ea. 


Sizes may be assorted for quantity price. 
(We pay shipping cost) 


CHARLES F. HUBBS & CO. 


389 Lafayette Street, New York 3 
ESTABLISHED 1855 


A Good Start 
when you head for 
Ritter’s Exhibit 


109 N. Wabash Ave. 


xk *& 


Find out how we can handle 
your book needs—-New and 
Old. Bring or send your 
Want Lists. Choice, neces- 
sary replacements are get- 
ting scarce. 


x k * 


Small libraries will welcome 
cur suggestions in making 
selections for all groups. 


xk k*k x 


RITTER’S BOOK STORE 
Chicago 2 





Just Published 


WHO’S WHO IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
7th International Edition 


New business-executive index—-The Catalog of 
Selected Principal Businesses. Over 22,000 bio- 
graphical listings. Over 1300 larger pages. 


DIRECTORY OF MEDICAL SPECIALISTS (Vol. 5) 


Rearranged geographically by specialty boards. 
Alphabetical Index, 35,000 listings; 6,000 new Dip- 
lomates. 1694 pages. 


And now printed separately 


VOCATIONAL-GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX 
and NON-CURRENT LISTINGS 


Where ''Who's Who'' biographees live, what they 
do, and in which volume were non-current listings 
(1897-1950) fast printed—all in a convenient board- 
bound 128-page booklet. 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT DECENNIAL 
CUMULATED INDEX (1939-1950) 


Page-and-issue Index to over 20,000 listings printed 
in the “Monthly Supplement during its first dec- 
ade. Boardbound. 40 pages. 


Still available 
WHO’S WHO IN AMERICA (Vol. 26) 
WHO WAS WHO (Vols. 1-2: 1899-1950) 


THE A. N. MARQUIS COMPANY 
CHICAGO- U.S.A, 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





Jhe Impact off Science on Society 
BERTRAND RUSSELL, 1950 Nobel Prize Winner 


Bertrand Russell warns, in this challenging book, that science has brought about a 
way of thinking that, if unchecked, will result in disastrous consequences for man- 
kind. He examines the effects of science upon traditional beliefs, industrial tech- 
niques, and forms of government, and he shows what men, with science as their 
tool, must do now to bring about world peace and greater well-being. 


",.. written with a stylish sweep and intellectual grasp that reduce amorphous con- 
ceptions and foggy arguments to their essentials." Saturday Review Syndicate 
Matchette Foundation Lectures, No. Ill l -$2.00 


Jhe Jolstoy dome 


DIARIES OF TATIANA SUKHOTIN-TOLSTOY 
Translated by ALEC BROWN 
The diaries of the great novelist's eldest daughter and constant companion, kept 
from the time she was twelve until forty-five. ". . . a fascinating record of one of 


the most interesting members of the Tolstoy family."—New York Times Book 
Review $4.00 


preedom and Culture 
| Compiled by UNESCO 
With An Introduction by JULIAN HUXLEY 
Six long studies on freedom of education, of information, and of science, on free- 
dom in literary and artistic expression, the rights of the creative artist, and on the 


effect of curtailed freedom on human development. By Jean Piaget, Lyman Bryson, 
Bart Bok, Rex Warner, Maurice Bedel, and German Arciniegas, respectively. $3.75 


Geography. of the USSR 


A REGIONAL SURVEY 
THEODORE SHABAD | 

"e. a specialist's Baedeker on the U.S.S.R. ... The heart of it is a detailed de- 
scription of the U.S.S.R.: republic by republic, province by province, and city by © 
city... . No such comprehensive survey with such wealth of detailed information 
... has ever before been available in English."—-New ‘York Times Book Review 
$8.50 


A Joum on the Public Library. Inqury 
| Edited by LESTER ASHEIM 3 


A supplement to the Public Library Inquiry Reports that contains, for each Report, 
well-weighed evaluations by a professional librarian, and a non-librarian expert. 
and a reply by the author of the Report. . $3.75 


Jhe Public Libraauan 
ALICE I. BRYAN 


Analyzes public library's personnel problem; shows librarians’ working conditions; 
describes and analyzes personnel administration practices and policies; and de- 
scribes the present educational program in library schools..A Report of the Public 
Library Inquiry Fall Probable Price, $6.00 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ 2960 BROADWAY ¢ NEW YORK 27 


Publishers of the revised and enlarged Columbia Encyclopedia 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


QUALITY SERVICE PRICE 


Gear Your Budget to 


GREAT LAKES 
Complete Library Book Service 
GREAT BOOK DOLLAR VALUE 


We supply any book—adult 
or juvenile—from any 
publisher, in publishers or 
library binding. 


WE WELCOME THE 

OPPORTUNITY TO 

RENDER SATISFIED 
SERVICE 


CLASS “A” REBINDING 


For special prices and service 
on quantity orders write— 


GREAT LAKES BOOK BINDERY 
Library Booksellers—Bookbinders 
18326 John R. Ave., Detroit 3, Mich. 





l Thre e Ways B efter 





PICKUP 


SLA Dues Scale 


The Executive Board of the Special Li- 
braries Association is recommending a new 
dues scale, as follows, to allow for increased 
costs and to strengthen the association's 
future financial position: Life—$250; Sus- 
taining—$50; Institutional—$30; Active— 
$10; Associate—$5; Student—$2. This 
recommendation will be submitted to all 
SLA voting members for approval at the 
annual meeting, June 21, 1951. If ap- 
proved, the scale will go into effect as of 
Jan. 1, 1952. 


GLS Conference 


Current problems in maintaining ade- 
quate research collections will be considered 
at the annual conference of the University 
of Chicago Graduate Library School, July 
16-21. Theme: “Scholars, Librarians and 
Booksellers at Mid-Century.” Registration 
fee: $10. Checks should be made payable 
to the University of Chicago. Detailed 
program information is available from the 
dean of the Graduate Library School. 


Subject Headings 


A mimeographed list by Robert B. Har- 
ness, “Subject Headings for Pamphlets in 
an Occupations Vertical File,” has been 
issued by the University of Illinois Library. 
A few single copies are available from the 
University of Illinois Library, Chicago 
Undergraduate Division, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago 11, IM, 





Facts on Manpower 


Information on the nation’s manpower 
situation, including data on potential civil- 
ian and military manpower resources in a 
national emergency, is reviewed in Fact 
Book on Manpower, recently released by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. A 
limited supply is available for free distribu- 
tion from the bureau. 


Mobilization and Defense Information 


Sources of information on industrial 
training for industrial mobilization are con- 
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BRIEF NEWS OF 
GENERAL INTEREST 


tained in the January-February 1951 issue 
of Business Information Sources. The April- 
March issue contains listed and annotated 
references to books, magazine articles and 
official reports on subjects relating to civil 
defense protection. Copies are available at 
10¢ each from Rose L. Vormelker, head, 
Business Information Bureau, Cleveland 


Public Library. 


Reference Guide 

A completely revised edition of Reference 
Books, a guide for Jaymen emphasizing the 
contents and usefulness of the more popular 
reference materials, was recently published 
by the Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 
1, Md. Single copy, 75¢; in quantities of 
10 or more, 60¢ each. 


Medical Library Work 

Summer school courses in medical library 
work are offered in 1951 at Columbia Uni- 
versity and Emory University. A student 
with a bachelor’s degree and one year’s 
library school training may qualify for Grade 
I certification by the Medical Library As- 
sociation on successful completion of either 
course. Detailed information may be ob- 
tained from the deans of the universities’ 
library schools. A few scholarships for 
these courses are offered by the Medical 
Library Association. Apply to Marion 
Murphy, Washington University School of 
Medicine Library, 4580 Scott Ave., St. 
Louis 10, Mo. 


U.S. Army History 

“The U.S. Army in World War II” is a 
series of over 90 volumes being sponsored 
by the Office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. Six 
volumes have been published to date. The 
books are being written by professional 
historians and are based on official doc- 
uments, both Allied and enemy. 

Titles of published volumes are: The 
Organization of Ground Combat Troops, 
$3.25; The Procurement and Training of 
Ground Combat Troops, $4.50; Okinawa: 
The Last Battle, $7.50; Guadalcanal: The 
First Offensive, $4.00; The Lorraine Cam- 







Myton? 









he 


y% Library tired and worn? 
Worst tts felt since the day ae born 
Let Myrtle be its new M.D* 








treatments of 


MID- CENTURY 
LIBRARY 
FURNITURE! 


For your first treatment, visit Myrtle’s 
exhibit booth in the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, 75th A.L.A. Conference, 
July 8-14. 


*MYRTLE DESK CO., 
High Point, North Carolina 


{We're in the center of the greatest concen- 
tration of furniture manufacturing in the world - 


. May we be YOUR doctor?) 
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paign, $10.00; Chief of Staff: Prewar Plans 
and Preparations, $3.75. 

The entire series will cost approximately 
$500 and sales are being handled by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In 
some cases libraries are asking local or- 
ganizations to sponsor purchase of the 


history as a memorial to those who served 
in World War II. 


Television Committee 


The Joint Committee on Educational Tele- 
vision, representing seven national educa- 
tional associations, has established head- 
quarters at 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. The Fund for Adult 
Education, recently created by the Ford 
Foundation, has made a grant of $90,000 to 
carry on the work of the joint committee. 
The objective of the committee is to repre- 


sent the interests of educational television in’ 


utilization of frequencies reserved for that 


[e]eespacaucuneconsuvsnesnurearspyavecaugeggenaaeeQeSerOUCUAS9NKOUSNNNGT9 MONS ITSOSONT DAM ADE AA SEDSON CHAU ATATENAUOALONSUREEEYOQUOGSSULELEOERD ACAI OOS ATCQTTONA ITAL ONSTAR OA AT AT OTORDL 


ERLE PRESS 


30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Welcomes 


Members and Guests 
of 


American Library Association 


[m]tntnsanonnnnnonnensnnaneannanAnnaAANAAAAAAAUANAVNANAANIYNANVSNSACZANAANANGAANAAANAANANANOANZNANZANAVNUAANAACHAANAVSUUDAAANANZNAAUCUAN 


attending 75th Anniversary Conference 


To all, we extend a special invitation to 
visit our Booths at the Palmer House 
and Stevens Hotel. 


A 
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purpose by the Federal Communications 
Commission, and otherwise to assist educa- 
tional institutions in the establishment and 
operation of stations and programs. Dr. 
Edgar Fuller, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School Officers, 
is chairman of the joint committee. 


Defense Production Record 


The first issue of Defense Production 
Record, published weekly by the Defense 
Production Administration, was released on 
May 4, 1951. The publication summarizes 
week-by-week developments in defense pro- 
duction and is intended to fill a need ex- 
pressed by businessmen and trade organiza- 
tions for a compact roundup of official 
actions taken by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration and related defense agencies. 
Defense Production Record may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price: $2.50 per year 
($4.00 foreign). 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


TIRED OF HUNTING? Get resourceful 
male librarian, M.A.L.S., who wants to settle 
down. Prefers college with library-minded 
faculty. Age 41, experience 12 yrs., minimum 
$3,000; wife, child; ready June 1. B342 

Progressive male librarian with fine record 
of achievements in large city and county li- 
braries, 24 years experience estres challenging 
position as head librarian in industrial east. 
B348 

Experienced Librarian, woman, B.A., B.S. in 
L.S., M.A. desires position as head librarian in 
small college or assistant in large university or 
public library. Midwest preferred. B354 

Young man, B.A., B.L.S., M.A. Cand. Soc, 
Sci., langs., admin. exper. Prefer east, south, 


or west. B361 
Librarian, fifteen years’ public library ex- 
perience including administration, desires 


change of position. Graduate, accredited li- 
brary school. Available August 1. B362 

High school librarian, A.B., M.A., B.S. in 
L.S., would like summer job in college or large 
city library. Central Ohio preferred. B363 

Woman, B.A., B.S. in L.S., M.S. in L.S. 
Former teacher. Over six years experience in 
school and college libraries. Desire position 
teaching library science. B364 

Woman librarian wishes change from college 
to hospital, nursing school or medical library. 
Hospital experience—excellent background. 
Would also welcome summer work vicinity 
N.Y.C. or Albany. B365 

Woman, forties, experienced as head of 
school & junior college libraries, wishes similar 
position Connecticut or N.Y. B366 

Librarian, B.A., B.A. in L.S. Experienced 
serials librarian including ordering, cataloging, 
binding and exchanges. University or college 
work preferred. B367 

Woman, M.A., B.S. in L.S. with administra- 
tive experience in college libraries, wants posi- 
tion as head librarian. B368 


Trained librarian, young woman, A.B., M.A. . 


with Library Science major desires position in 
a public library. Interest: circulation, periodi- 
cals, or children’s work. B369 


Cataloger, LS degree, 4 yrs. administrative 
experience desires change. Prefers college or 
univ., metropolitan area. $3,000 minimum. 
B340 

Junior College librarian, B.A., B.S. in L.S., 
M.A.„ 10 years administrative and supervisory 
experience, wishes Laboratory School and/or LS 
teaching position Sept. lst. Excellent audio- 
visual background. Present salary $3500 for 9 
months. B370 


Positions Open 


General assistant with good all-around library 
experience for University in Pacific Northwest. 
Ideal working conditions, month vacation, 40 
hour week, good salary. B331 

Loan Librarian for Pacific Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organize 
and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, 
one month vacation. Young progressive staff. 
B339 

Head of Circulation. Young Adult Librarian. 
Midwest Public Library. Library degree and 
experience. 5 day, 40 hr. wk., 4 wks. vacation. 
Retirement and sick leave. Salary $3500. 
B353 

Branch Children’s Librarian in New England 
city. Starting salary $2,800, 37% hour week, 
3-4 weeks vacation, retirement plan. B357 

Positions open: Bookmobile, branch, chil- 
dren’s, general readers’, and film librarian; 
classified service—beginning salary $240; month 
vacation; pension and social security; 87% hour, 
five-day week. Address: Library Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 

ASSISTANT IN PRIVATE SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY WANTED. Must be library school 
graduate, several years experience in library or 
teaching desirable. Beginning salary, $2,800. 
Eight weeks annual vacation, social security, 
hospitalization and group insurance plans. 
Please write Elizabeth Eades, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts. 

Assistant librarian for public library in Mid- 
Western suburb. Man under 45 preferred. Li- 
brary degree, experience, executive ability and 
qualifications for public relations required. Be- 


Beginning with the September issue the ALA Bulletin will accept positions advertisements 
from any institution, whether or not that institution is a member of the Association. Rates 
for nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line, minimum $2.25. Rates for member insti- 
tutions and personal members will remain the same—50¢ per line, minimum $1.50. 
Personal advertisements will be accepted from ALA members only. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


lar and a half. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to &ll 


staff positions. Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 


the Bulletin office. 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


Leading producers of Folk Music on records—Lead 
Belly, Pete Seeger, Andrew Rowan Summers, Woody 
Guthrie, Adelaide Van Wey, Bill Bonyun, Los 
Aguilillas. . - : 

American folk songs, Negro folk music, square dances, 
exotic dances, calypso, history of jazz... 


















Specialists in children's activity records 
Songs to Grow On 


and the world famous ETHNIC FOLKWAYS LIBRARY 
of primitive music, on records, from many lands: _ 

American Indian, Haiti, Cuba, Peru, Indonesia, India, 
Africa, Palestine, Spain, Ethiopia, Korea, etc. ... 


_ for complete catalogue write to: 


Folkways Records & Service Corp. 
117 W. 46th Si, New York 19, N.Y. 








LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^so BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field, 
Send us your list of wants. 
No charge. No obligation. 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S, Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED, 


American Gollege Bureau 


UNiversitiss, colleges, and public schools request us 
to make recommendations for head librarians and assistant 
librarians in all fields of library service. Salaries are ex- 
cellent according to qualifications. 


_ Tue American College Bureau operates in all divisions 
in the University and College field, while the affiliated 
office, Fisk Teachers Agency, covers all fields in educa- 
tional work from pre-school through college and univer- 
sity. Both organizations are excellently equipped to render 
service to institutions that need librarians for we have a 
large library division and librarians are continually reg- 
istering for advancement. 


28 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, III. 
OUR SERVICE IS NATIONWIDE 


| ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
‘Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 
Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
‘for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 
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ginning salary $4500-$4800 depending on 
experience. B358 

Serials librarian. Catholic college, midwest. 
Library school graduate. 4 weeks paid vaca- 
tion. Salary $3000.00. B359 

EXCELLENT OPENING FOR ALERT LI- 
BRARIAN WITH ENGINEERING OR PHYSI- 
CAL SCIENCE BACKGROUND WHO CAN 
TAKE CHARGE OF GROWING TECHNICAL 
LIBRARY AT DISTINGUISHED MID- 
WESTERN UNIVERSITY. B360 

Cataloger and reference assistant Kansas State 
Historical Society, Topeka, Kansas. Request 

articulars giving qualifications. 

STATE EXTENSION WORKERS—8 women, 
1 man. Positions open July 1. A.B. plus 1 year 
library school, 4-6 yrs. experience. Salary 
$3300-$3600 depending on qualifications. Re- 
tirement, sick leave, vacations. Apply Indiana 
State Library, Harold F. Brigham, Director, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

LIBRARIANS for Municipal, County, Re- 
gional and School libraries. All kinds of staff 
vacancies, $3000 and up. Apply Missouri State 
Library, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

Woman, B.S. in L.S., 4 years of elementary 
teaching and 6 years school library work in jun- 
ior high and elementary, wishes position in small 
college or high school library in Midwest or 
West. B349 


“I HAVE JUST THE 
SOURCE YOU WANT?” 


can be your happy reply to that teach- 
er’s or child’s request for material on 
China, Korea, Tibet—any Asiatic 
country, ASIA CALLING—published 
10 times a year-—is your answer to 
the need for lively, informative, up- 
to-date articles and stories on Asia for 
Elementary and Junior High School 
readers, 


Special Introductory Offer 
to Librarians Only 


2 monthly issues FREE 
with 1 year’s subscription to 
ASIA CALLING for only $2.00 
(regular rate for 1 year— 
you save 50¢) 


ASIA CALLING 


1128 Sixteenth St, Santa Monica, California 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


YOU ARE 
MOST CORDIALLY INVITED 
TO EXAMINE OUR 


RELIGIOUS AND GHILDREN’S BOOKS 
(INGLUDING FALL CHILDREN'S 
BOOKS TO BE PUBLISHED AUG. 15) 


IN OUR OWN BOOTH 
(F-1'7) 


AND IN 


THE COMBINED BOOK EXHIBIT 
(l-2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12) 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
Publishers of The Interpreter’s Bible 
New York Nashville 


Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 





LIBRARIANS! If Your Students Need 


authentic and objective reading 


WELCOME T0 materials in Intergroup Relations 


Try Using 
CHICAGO! PHYLON 
- SEE OUR ATTRACTIVE (in International Index) 
DISPLAY OF A QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
FOLLETT LIFE-TIME OF RACE AND CULTURE 
LIBRARY BINDINGS è Essays on Race Problems 
® Profiles of Persons of Achievement 
e PERMA BOUND in Interracial Areas 
® CELLO BUCK ® Purposeful Poetry and Fiction 


@ Reviews of Significant Books 


e DURO TUFF ® Scholarly Studies 


Meet us at booth H-18 Palmer House 


WILCOX AND FOLLETT CO. 


1255 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Ilinois 





ONLY TWO DOLLARS A YEAR 


Address: The Editors, Phylon 
ATLANTA UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, Ga. 


You are invited to visit— 


AN EXHIBIT OF TREASURE TROVE COVERS 


prepared expressly for the 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
of the 
American Library Association 


This exhibit will also include the famous 
Mason City Public Library’s collection of 


THE NEWBERY MEDAL BOOKS 
beautifully bound in fine leathers and tooled by hand. 


EXHIBITION HALL 
Hotel Stevens Chicago, Illinois 
July 8-14, 1951 


TREASURE TROVE COVERS are available from licensed library binders throughout 
the United States and Canada 
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PLAN and SPECIFY 


MODERN FUNCTIONAL 
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BOOKSTACK 


YOU SECURE PRESENT AND FUTURE EFFICIENT UTILI- 
ZATION OF STACK AREA OF FLOOR FOR OPEN WORK 
SPACE, STUDY, OR SEMINAR ROOMS. 


AR 






ifirgitrtsa 


es 


J a 
N OT E » Architects, Engineers, 


and Librarians! Virginia Metal 
Products offers the benefit of its 
vast experience in the solution of 
highly technical questions*concerning 
structural use of free-standing or 
multi-tier bookstacks, book conveyor 
systems, etc, 


s 
FREE: 8-page brochure describing V.M.P. modern functional library 
bookstack equipment, complete with illustrations, shelf and stack data — a 
valuable asset to all architects, engineers, and librarians. For your free 
copy, just write “Bookstack” on your letterhead or card and mail to 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS Corp. 


2 WORTH STREET Dept.78 NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





CORPORATION: 
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A. sh for Me Clurg 5 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 
size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
books longer life.. . and saves you the cost of so many 


replacements. 


W rite today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


_ A.C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street © Chicago 11, Illinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Qur Business” 
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Every Charge is Printed Right ia Sight 


penne 


... giving you and the borrower 
a positive record of the book 
charged. The due date and the bor- 
rower's number are registered in 
legible type on the book card. No 
guesswork. No chance for error. 





It's easy to use a Gaylord Charg- 
ing Machine. Just put it on the desk 
and plug it in — it’s fully automatic. 
This machine uses electricity only 
when a charge is being made. Send 
for new illustrated booklet. 


Gaylord Eras. wwe 
Y 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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AAS 





AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





EDITOR 

M. Alice Dunlap 

ASSISTANT EDITOR 

Elinor Burnett 
ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Beth Goodwillie 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
John Mackenzie Cory 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 


tion, the ALA Bulletin, í 


sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members. 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 

Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
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The Seventy-Fifth Anniversary Conference is now a matter of history. More 
than 3600 registered for the conference itself (fewer than expected); 365 
attended the preconference Book Workship and 360 the Audio-Visual Workship 
(both more than expected). President Truman sent greetings to the conferences. 


ALA EXECUTIVE BOARD ACTION 


A revised classification plan for the ALA Headquarters staff was adopted by 
the Executive Board, involving approval of a proposed single grade system and 
approval of proposed class specifications in principle. The Executive Sacre 
tary will be the final authority for administration of the classification 
plan, with the advice of an Administrative Committee composed of Miss Hazel 
Timmerman, Mrs. Margaret Hunt and Mr. R. E, Dooley. 


A new salary schedule for ALA Headquarters was approved and full implementa- 

tion provided effective I September 1951. The scale was submitted by the Ex» 
ecutive Secretary and endorsed by the Administrative Committee and the Head- 

quarters Staff Association Committee. The Board determined that salaries of 

incumbents of positions downgraded would bo protected "indefinitely." 


g ched for the Headquarters staff was approved, with Grades 
O=} entitled to ten working days vacation annually, Grades 2-5 entitled to 
fifteen, and Grades 6-17 entitled to twenty-two. No change was made in the 
work week which remains at 35 hours. - 


A resolution on tenure, subnitted by Mr.Ralph Esterquest, was endorsed by the 
Executive Board and approved by Council. The Board also passed two related 
rasolutiong. This action will be reported fully in the September BULLETIN. 


Reassignments of ALA Headquarters duties were directed by the Executive Board 
as follows: Miss Timmerman will bacome Chief, Department of Information and 
Library Services, effective 1 March 1952 at which time Misa Anita Hostetter 
will become Executive Assistant (half time) to the Board on Personnel Admini- 
stration in addition to her half-time duties ag Secretary to the Board of Ed- 
ucation for Librarianship; Misa Cora Beatty will becoma Conference Assistant 
(full time) effective 1 March 1952 at which tims the functions of the Member 
ship Services Department will be assigned to the office of the Associate Exe 
ecutive Secretary; Mr. Dooley will take over the quarter-tims duties of the 
ALA BULLETIN advertising promotion on 1 September 1951; the Assistant Editor 
of the ALA BULLETIN will take over advertising layout duties and Division 
publications editorial responsibilities on 1 September 1951. 


The tentative General Budget for 1951-52 was approved, including full salary 
implersntation at tho newly approved rates, the functional reassignments 
indicated above, an Associate Executive Secretary and office staff by 1 Mareh 
1952, continuation of the Board of Education for Librarianship's accrediting 
project in the amount of $4000, continuation of the Committees on Intellectual 
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Freedom's part-time staff and budget of $2500, normal increments and reclassi= 
fication upgradings. The budget also assumes further reductions in the Heade 
quarters Library staff as vacancies occur.. 


The ALA Washington Office wes given a tentative budget allocation of $17,050 
plus some additional contributions already received. This sum includes $2500 
accumulated reserve, $4550 from the proposed general budget,$2500 from endow- 
ment capital for legislative relations subject to matching by $2500 in con- 
tributions (already received) and $5000 from endowment capital for mobiliza- 
tion needs. With Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg's departure on 1 September 1951 
Miss Alice Dunlap will become Director (one-third time) in addition to her 
duties as’ ALA BULLETIN editor, and Miss Julia D. Bennett (now Mobilization 
Assistant) will become Assistant Director. 


Endowment capital withdrawals were also authorized, subject to certain condi- 
tions, for the International Relations Board ($2500), promotion.of sustaining 
memberships ($6000), and promotion of ALA membership by the American Associa~ 
tion of School Librarians. Payment of the AASL grant is contingent upon the 
outcome of further discussion, by the ALA Executive Board.and the Board on 
Personnel Administration, of AASL action releasing Miss Mildred Batchelder as 
its Executive Secretary. These endowment capital withdrawals are part of a 
newly adopted .policy to withdraw up to $20,000 annually as venture capital to 
invest in ALA income-producing activities and services. 


Sustaining membership promotion has been assigned to Miss Batchelder, who 
will work half time on the project in addition to her half-time duties as Ex= 
ecutive Secretary of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
Her secretary, Miss Jeanne Welch, will also have the same time allocation. 


A. $150,000- t from the Fund for Adult Education (established by the Ford 
Foundation} was accepted by the Executive Board to promote and demonstrate 
adult discussion groups on the American heritage and its contemporary applica- 
tion, using. public libraries as agencies. Other projects proposed for Founda~ 
tion consideration will be discussed at a special session of the Board during 
the fall meeting and a conference has been authorized to prepare details of a 
proposed project to establish at ALA Headquarters a planning and development 
office to deal with regional problems of all types of libraries. 


Revised figeal and functional relationships were discussed. by division repre= 
sentatives at a special meeting of the Executive Board. The group considered 
the arrangement under which the Association of College and Reference Libraries 
and the Division of Cataloging and Classification have bsen operating since 
September 1950, and general approval was given to the experimental extension 
of the same arrangement to all divisions for a period of one year. Under this 
plan, approved tentatively by the ALA Executive Board, each division will re- 
ceive approximately 60 per cent of all ALA dues above 43.00 and will be re- 
sponsible, with considerable autonomy, for certain functions previously paid 
for from the General ALA Budget. At the same time the Executive Board and Di- 
vision representatives proposed and the Board and ALA Council formally acted 
to invite all national library associations to affiliate with the American 
Library Association, either as divisions or affiliated national societies, but 
preferably as. divisions. 


An ALA Membership Directory for 1951 was authorized in a small. edition for 
free distribution to appropriate officials of the Association, together with 


sale on a limited basis at a necessarily high price. Continued maintainance 
of directory information was authorized so that if the membership of the Asgso-= 
ciation approves a new dues scale beginning with the year 1952, it will be 
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possible to publish a directory in future years for free distribution to cer- 
tain classes of members. 


Mr. Howell Murray weg reappointed a trustee of the ALA Endowmont Fund. 
) HHH HH 


ALA Coumeiti action will be reported in the September issue of the BULLETIN, 
but included modification of the proposed Council review of tha budget, re~ 
tention of the office of Second Vice President, retention of the Retiring 
President as a member of the Executive Board, approval of the Standards for 
Accreditation of Library Schools, approval of the report on geographic organ 
ization (referred to the Committee on Constitution and By-laws), and lection 
of Miss Helen E. Haines to honorary membership. The report of the Committee 
on Membership Duss and Perquisites, calling for an increase in ALA dues, was 
reforred to the general membership meeting at which.time the report was ap- 
proved for referral to the total membership by a mail vote through a ballot 
in the ALA BULLETIN. 


The newly clected ALA officers and Mr. Clift were formally installed at the 
final General Session of the Conference on Friday, 13 July 1951. Mr. Clift 


will be at ALA Headquarters briefly this week and will return full time on 
l September 1951. 


Miss Halen A. Ridgway leaves ALA in one month to become Library Consultant, 
State Department of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. Miss Ridgway joined the 
ALA Headquarters staff in February 1947 and has served as Chief Public Library 
Specialist. Mrs. Marie Garlapy has resigned effective 15 August, thus joining 
the sizable group of departing staff members which includes Mrs. Margaret S. 
Tietjen, Miss Elinor Burnett, Mrg. Patricia Blair, Miss Ridgway, Mrs. Gladys 
Johnson, Mrs. Margie Malmberg, Miss Sandra Simon, Miss Kazuko Terada, Mra, 
Bernice Kossy and Mr. Cory, Missa Mari Sabusawa will becomes Assistant Editor, 
ALA BULLETIN, on Miss Burnett's departure. 


Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, Head, Adult Education Department, Seattle Public 
Library, has accepted an appointment to direct ALA's adult education project 
made possible by a grant of $150,000 from the Fund for Adult Education, ed= 
tablished by the Ford Foundation. Other staff members will be appointed by 
1 September when the project begins. 


National Library Day, 4 October 1951, presents an unusual opportunity for the 
further projection of each library in the activities of its own community. 

The occasion is the actual anniversary of the founding of the American Library 
Agsociation, 75 years ago, in Philadelphia. There will be an observance in 
Philadelphia stressing the historical significance of the occasion. However, 
the 75th Anniversary Committee, through state library agencies, state library 
organizations, trustees and Friends, is stimulating nationwide commmity ob- 
servances as "kick-off" events for each library's participation in the year- 
long study of "The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis." Librarians, 
trustees and Friends will be reseiving suggestions for National Library Day 


programs from the committee. 


John Mackenzie Cory 
Executive Secrotary 
16 July 1951 


t 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


June 27, 1951 


Dear Mr. Graham: 


It is a pleasure for me to greet the librarians of America 
gathered in Chicago at the national conference which launches the 
seventy-fifth year of the American Library Association and prepares 
for the celebration of National Library Day, October l, 1951, the 
anniversary of its founding in Philadelphia in 1876. 


Characteristic of librarians, you have chosen to devote 
your anniversary year to a special service and contribution by stin~ 
ulating nation-wide inquiry and study of the meanings of our freedoms 
under the theme: "The Heritage of the U. 5. A. in Times of Crisis." 


I earnestly hope that every citizen will join in this 
endeavor under library leadership because such understanding of our 
heritage will help Americans to think through the major problems of 
these critical days. It is reassuring to know that the American 
Library Association, through action taken in the first month of this 
year, pledged librarians to a working program of economy, morale- 
building, conservation, service and cooperation to help meet the 
needs of national defense and world security. 


I wish'to take this opportunity to extend the thanks of a 
grateful Nation to America's librarians for their devotion to the 
cause of intellectual freedom, their constant service to all our cit~ 
izens,\and their unselfish dedication to our understanding of the 
democratic processes by which our Nation is made great. Please accept 
my felicitations as you mark your seventy-fifth anniversary with new 
vigor and renewed ideals. 


Very sincerely yours, 


AAA am 


Mr. Clarence R. Graham, 
President, 

American Library Association, 
50 East Huron Street, 

Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Adult Reference Set For Libraries and Schools 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 











New In Format 
New In Concept 

New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps-—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 
New Plates printed for First Time p : 
New Editors——-2,000 New Contributors r “3149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encylopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. 


LIBRARIES 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 


“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable, attractive, 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference work 
with a price reasonable enough to recommend it for first 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature 


SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
24-PAGE BOOKLET 


COLLIER'S invites examination and will 
send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 


“One of the most significant contributions to American 
reference work we have had in English.” 
Catholic Library World 


library for a Ten Day Period—no obligation 
of course. To avail yourself of this courtesy 
or obtain additional information, write 


“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- 
tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale 
‘hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for 
adults.” Scholastic Teacher 


- 


LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
N.Y. 





Tell Them You Saw Their Advertisement in the ALA Bulletin 


Labeling— 


A Report of the ALA Committee 
On Intellectual Freedom’ 


T THE Midwinter Meeting, the report of 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
dealt briefly with five or six cases. This 
morning, I ask your consideration of only 
one problem, but it is one which has mani- 
fold implications of a rather serious nature. 
This is the problem of labeling. 

What is labeling and how has it become 
a matter of urgency? Approximately eight 
months ago, we received a report that the 
Montclair (N.J.) Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution was exerting pres- 
sure on libraries in New Jersey to put a 
prominent label or inscription on “publica- 
tions which advocate or favor Communism, 
or which are issued or distributed by any 
Communist organization or any other organi- 
zation formally designated by any authorized 
government official or agency as Commu- 
nistic or subversive . . .;” furthermore, such 
publications “. . . should not be freely avail- 
able in libraries to readers or in schools to 
pupils, but should be obtainable only by 
signing suitable applications.” 

The committee noted that the SAR reso- 
lution did not make clear who would do the 
labeling, who would decide what is com- 
munistic or “subversive” or by what criteria 
such decisions would be made. It would 
appear that labeling, if done in the local 
library, would require a member or mem- 
bers of the staff to examine carefully into 
the contents of, and attitudes in, every 
‘item acquired by the library in order to 
ascertain whether or not there was any 
communist or subversive slant, espousal or 
authorship therein. It is fair to assume that 
a variety of labels or statements would have 
to be fashioned to apply to the great diver- 
sity of shades of opinion or guilt in the 
light of whatever criteria might be estab- 
lished. It is conceivable that such a project 
could be handled centrally by the ALA 
or the government, but the implications of 


1 This report waa presented to the ALA Council on July 13, 
1951, by Rutherford D. Rogers, chairman, ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom. 


this sort of politburo arrangement are repul- 
sive to people reared in the democratic 
tradition. 

The committee felt that the practicability 
and financial problems of such a project 
were not necessarily relevant to its decision, 
which should be made on the basis of the 
principle invoived. 

As we looked more deeply into the prob- 


lem of labeling, we found that it is not an 


uncommon proposal. In addition to the 
Sons of the American Revolution, we dis- 
covered that other groups have tried to 
use it as a technique of limiting freedom 
to read. Religious groups sometimes ask 
libraries to label, if not to ban, publications 
they find objectionable. There are also indi- 
cations that so-called “patriotic” organiza- 
tions other than the SAR are moving danger- 
ously close to similar proposals. 

In April, President Graham received a let- 
ter direct from the Montclair Chapter of the 
Sons of the American Revolution requesting 
this Association to adopt the SAR policy. 
This letter urged, as did the original reso- 
lution, that so-called communistic and sub- 
versive materials not only should be labeled 
but also should be segregated in libraries 
and given out only upon written and signed 
application. 

By this time, members of the Committee 
on Intellectual Freedom had had an oppor- 
tunity to study more fully the background 
of the problem and to submit their recom- 
mendations. When the issue was put to 
them formally, nine out of eleven members 
voted, and all nine were united against the 
idea of labeling as proposed by the Sons of 
the American Revolution. It was recognized 
by some of us that the committee’s unani- 
mity might stem from the fact that we were 
unusually sensitive to the subject of intel- 
lectual freedom. There was also some 
concern over the fact that, for the most 
part, we represented large public or insti- 
tutional libraries; whereas the practical 
problems of labeling seem likely to develop 
in smaller libraries. It was therefore con- 
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sidered advisable to seek a slightly broader 
basis for judgment, and we proceeded at 
once to obtain the counsel of 24 other prac- 
ticing librarians in libraries located geo- 
graphically from Texas to Minnesota and 
from North Carolina to the state of Wash- 
ington, the selection emphasizing but not 
being restricted to small and medium-size 
public libraries as well as college, university 
and state libraries. 

Twenty out of the 24 to whom we wrote 
replied to-our inquiry and without exception 
opposed labeling. Despite the smallness of 
our sample the unanimity among the replies 
seems impressive. 

Although our request suggested possible 
pros and cons, plenty of leeway was left 
for individual points of view and the manner 
in which our colleagues took advantage of 
their right of free expression indicates that 
intellectual freedom is not yet dead. With- 
out naming names, I would like to quote 
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some of their remarks because they put 
the case more eloquently than I possibly 
could: 


I 


“Libraries must oppose the practice of 
labeling if they wish to maintain their posi- 
tions as impartial agencies providing infor- 
mation on all aspects of any question.” 


H 


“I am opposed to the idea of labeling 
books as pro or anti anything, because there 
can be no reasonable end to such an attempt 
once it is begun.” 


“Personally, I... . think labelling is as 
dangerous as the evils it may attempt to 
correct—and I am aware that some real 
evils do exist.... Recognizing this time as 
a period of danger, and also realizing that 
the Soviet Communists do not play under 


RECOMMENDATIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE ALA COUNCIL 


July 13, 1951 


In view of our own convictions and those of other practicing librarians whose counsel 
we sought, the Committee on Intellectual Freedom recommends to the ALA Council the 
following policy with respect to labeling library materials: 

Librarians should not use the technique of labeling as a means of predisposing readers 
against library materials for the following reasons: 


1. Although totalitarian states find it easy and even proper, according to their ethics, 
to establish criteria for judging publications as “subversive,” injustice and ignorance rather 
than justice and enlightenment result from such practices, and the American Library As- 
sociation has a responsibility to take a stand against the establishment of such criteria in 
a democratic state. 

2. Libraries do not advocate the ideas found in their collections. The presence of a 
magazine or book in a library does not indicate an endorsement of its contents by the library. 

3. No one person should take the responsibility of labeling publications. No sizable 
group of persons would be likely to agree either on the types of material which should 
be labeled or the sources of information which- should be regarded with suspicion. As a 
practical consideration, a librarian who labeled a book or magazine pro-communist might 
be sued for libel. 

4, Labeling is an attempt to prejudice the reader, and as such, it is a censor’s tool. 

5. Labeling violates the spirit of the Library Bill of Rights. 

6. Although we are all agreed that communism is a threat to the free world, if materials 
are labeled to pacify one group, there is no excuse for refusing to label any item in the 
library's collection. Because communism, fascism, or other authoritarianisms tend to 
suppress ideas and attempt to coerce individuals to conform to a specific ideology, Ameri- 
can librarians must be opposed to such “isms.” We are, then, anti-communist, but we are 
also opposed to any other group which aims at closing any path to knowledge. 


LABELING 


the same set of rules as does a democracy, 
I still vote strongly against any labelling 
program such as the SAR requests.” 


IV 


“I am opposed to such a procedure... .. 
Those who read should be able to discrimi- 
nate—to think for themselves.” 


y 


“You may put me down as opposed to 
labelling any literature in American Public 
Libraries, regardless of the ‘slant’ or the 
subject. .. . Once labelling is started on 
behalf of one group or organization, libraries 
would have to label other material for its 
slant, political, religious, economic or what- 
ever. (Imagine the book You Must Eat 
Meat’ being labeled: “This book is con- 
sidered objectionable by the Vegetarians of 
America.’)” 

VI 


barnes. is not merely an ‘attempt to 
prejudice the reader.’ It is surely in the 
minds of some of its proponents an attempt 
to control or frighten him.” 


Vil 


“How soon after we start labeling books 
will we begin to burn them?” 


Vill 

“The suggested action if undertaken 
would seem to me (1) to invade the privacy 
of the individual and (2) to deny a demo- 
cratic principle that people are able to 
weigh the evidence, and to make sound 
conclusions. The outcome (of labeling) 
will be that public libraries will purchase 
only books which will not be challenged, 
with the inevitable result that the original 
and experimental will be driven out... . 
The idea of requiring readers to make writ- 
. ten application for the use of materials 
labeled as Communist slanted seems in 
some ways more frightening than labeling.” 


IX 


“If we wish to live in a free country, 
we must develop our minds to recognize 
propaganda and to think. A label is merely 
thé thinking of one person or a group of 
persons.” 
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X 


“There is room in America for all people 
to read and form their own opinions. . . 
In a democracy people must have the right 
to know facts about everything. (This) does 
not necessarily mean they advocate every- 
thing about which they know. Maybe quite 
the contrary. ... I oppose all efforts to 
predispose readers for or against any ma- 
terials... .” 


XI 


“To require labeling of material with any 
particular slant—such as communism-is to 
sacrifice the principle of free thought and 
opinion. American citizens of the future 
are going to be free to consider all points 
of view—or they are not going to have that 
freedom. Many of us—not only the profes- 
sional anti-communist—have blind spots. 
But librarians must not agree to putting 
blinders of any kind on their readers. The 
principle of free inquiry, which is funda- 
mental to American librarianship and Ameri- 
can democracy, must be maintained against 
labelers as against all other censors.” 


XII 


“Every group in the country, with an 
axe to grind, must be happy in the thought, 
that if one of them can make an openin 
wedge to wreck the ‘Library Bill of Rights, 
the rest of them can all come in, and the 
Free Public Library will be a thing of the 
past.... Everyone working here is against 
labeling. Where would the ‘Sons of the 
American Revolution’ be today if their 
great grandpas had been as ‘scairt of dif- 
ferent viewpoints as they are? 

“I spent an afternoon asking borrowers 
what they thought of labeling books (par- 
ticularly subversive books) so they would not 
fall into the hands of the easily persuaded. 
Their answers were obvious, but the shock 
registered in their faces at such an idea, was 
something to see. Here are some of their 
comments: 

“A well-educated old lady: “Hitler began 
by burning the books. Isn’t this another 
form of the same thing.’ 

“A college girl: “It’s an idea of old men. 
We young people are able to make decisions 
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that are good. Give us credit and the 
chance to do it.’ 

“Another college student: “They talk 
about the wonderful education we get in 
America. How are we going to make use of 
it, and really know that democracy is right 
if we are only allowed to read what they 
want us to believe.’ 

“Housewife: ‘Stalin tells only one side 
of the question. I thought Americans didn’t 
believe in his methods.’ 

“Man: ‘I’m an adult. Sound mind. Good 
education. Who the hell has the right to 
tell me what to read or warn me what not 
to read?’ 
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“Teacher: “What are you trying to do? 
Take away freedom of thought and freedom 
of conscience? The Constitution gives me 
the right to read and think as I please, 
regardless of what anyone else thinks. I 
pay taxes to support the library and expect 
to find a good selection of books on the 
shelves. Pll be my own censor.’ 

“Housewife: ‘It violates all principles of 
freedom of thought. It is treason to the 
principles on which the country was built.’ 

“High school senior: “How can we tell 
that our way is right if we can’t make com- 
parisons. Are they afraid of comparisons? 
Then Democracy is sure on the skids.’” 


Federal Research Contracts 


Dan Lacy 
DEPUTY CHIEF ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS 


NE OF THE most important developments 
O in postwar educational and intellectual 
life has been the almost unbelievably rapid 
expansion of the research activities of the 
Federal Government. This has involved 
a very large increase in the research pro- 
grams carried on directly by federal agen- 
cies, but perhaps the most striking aspect 
of the whole development has been the 
growing practice of contracting research 
undertakings out to universities and colleges 
and to industrial firms. 

Because much of this research is highly 
confidential, precise figures on the magni- 
tude and character of the contractual re- 
search programs of all the agencies involved 
cannot be given. But during the year end- 
ing June 30, 1950, the Government entered 
into research and development projects, with 
universities and colleges alone, totaling over 
$100,000,000. This figure does not include 
contracts with industrial firms or with re- 
search foundations and similar agencies that 
are not degree-granting academic institu- 
tions. Contracts with institutions of these 
types probably total considerably more than 
university and college contracts. Figures 
are not yet available for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1951, but it seems certain that 
they will be larger and that the contractual 


research program will in fact continue to 
grow for some years to come. 

Most of these contracts lie in the general 
field of science and technology, including 
medicine, and are let by such agencies as 
the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, and the Public Health 
Service (including the National Institutes of 
Health). But other agencies, especially the 
State Department, have initiated and intend 
materially to expand programs that will set 
up research contracts in the social sciences. 


Areas of Research 


Insofar as scientific and technical work 
is concerned, the research contracted to 
universities is likely to be similar in general 
character to what they have been doing on 
their own, though expanded in scope and 
intensity. 

Research contracts in the social sciences 
are likely to be in the field of area studies, 
calling for the application of historical, an- 
thropological, geographic, economic, socio- 
logical, psychological, and perhaps other 
techniques to the analysis of a particular, 
usually rather broad, problem in an individ- 
ual country or geographic area. Though 
such contracts for particular areas are likely 
to be let to universities already having strong 


FEDERAL RESEARCH CONTRACTS 


programs and collections in those areas, they 
are likely to call for an intensity of detail and 
a breadth of interest in economic, scientific 
and technological, as well as historical and 
linguistic aspects of the areas beyond the 
normal programs of the institution con- 
cerned, 


Impact on Libraries 
The impact of this rapidly growing pro- 


gram on college and university libraries and ` 


on major public and technical libraries in 
principal centers of industrial research is 
substantial if not readily measurable. The 
increased volume and intensity of research 
brings a corresponding increase in the use 
of all library services. The insistence on 
exhaustiveness made necessary by the im- 
portance of the research and made possible 
by its federal support creates a demand for 
a wider range of publications, especially 
foreign publications, than most libraries can 
meet, which in turn results in a heavy 
increase in interlibrary loan and microfilm 
services and a costly extension of acquisi- 
tions. Especially is this true of State De- 
partment contracts involving the investiga- 
tion of detailed aspects of foreign areas. 
Even a library that has long prided itself 
on its collection for a given area may find 
it disappointing when the collection is tested 
by specific inquiries into the level of science, 
the details of economic organization, or the 
minutiae of the politics of that area. Finally, 
the research projects often create the need 
for special bibliographical services in the 
control of materials especially assembled 
for their use or in the organization of litera- 
ture searches. 


Overhead Allowances 


The contracting agencies of the Govern- 
ment have been well aware of the burden 
placed on the general resources of the insti- 
tutions with which they have contracted, 
including their library resources, and all 
contracts let include a liberal sum for over- 
head expenses, running from 8 per cent to 
40 per cent of direct costs and in special 
cases even higher. These overhead allow- 
ances are probably quite adequate to reim- 
burse the university or college concerned for 
the extra burden placed on its library as 
well as those placed on its other facilities, but 
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because the extra load on the library is not 
immediately obvious and can seldom be 
measured, it is very doubtful that libraries 
themselves receive a commensurate share 
of the funds. Moreover, and more im- 
portant, because librarians have seldom been 
drawn into the planning and organization 
of their universities’ contract-supported re- 
search programs, they have probably failed 
to make their libraries as useful as they 
might have been. The specific needs and 
the probable future extensions of the con- 
tract research programs have not been well 
enough or soon enough known to affect as 
they should the acquisitions programs and 
the processing priorities of the libraries. 
And bibliographical undertakings necessary 
or helpful to a contractual project are likely 
to be inadequately done by the project staff 
or not done at all when they might have 
been well done by the university library. 


Suggestions 


To improve this situation some of the fol- 
lowing steps by librarians are likely to be 
helpful: 

If his institution has an extensive contract- 
supported research program, the librarian 
will find it desirable to familiarize himself 
with its scope and content, establish as pre- 
cisely as he can its impact upon the library, 
and discuss with the administrative officers 
of the university the allocation to library 
support of an appropriate part of the over- 
head allowance. 


Specific Jobs for Libraries 


Besides this participation in the overhead 
services provided under research contracts, 
there may be a number of jobs that can 
usefully be done by libraries as direct parts 
of the contracts themselves or even under 
separate contracts. Both the Library of 
Congress and the John Crerar Library, for 
example, have had contracts for the per- 
formance of specific bibliographical tasks. 

Two types of direct contractual activities 
are probably worth exploration by libraries. 
One of these relates to area studies. If a 
university arranges for a series of contracts 
for research projects involving a specific 
area, one contract in the series might well 
provide for the preparation of detailed bibli- 
ographical tools (e.g., periodical indexes and 
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special bibliographies relating to the area) in 
order to support the series of research proj- 
ects and to make such detailed bibliographi- 
cal instruments available for other federal 
‘purposes. . 

The other relates to scientific and techni- 
cal projects. Federal agencies involved sup- 
ply contractors with relevant unpublished 
research reports, usually of a confidential 
character. The number of these may be 
quite large in the case of a major contractual 
research program. Much duplication is 
likely to be involved, since the unit working 
on each contract will normally receive re- 
ports separately. At the same time, there 
will be no large, organized collection of 
such reports on which the contracting units 
may draw, and no means by which unclas- 
sified or declassified reports can be made 
available to other users. A possible way 
out of this situation is a contract under 
which the university library would under- 
take to receive, organize and service unclas- 
sified, “restricted” and “confidential” re- 
search reports for all projects on the campus. 
This would, of course, require the provision 
of facilities for handling confidential ma- 
terial and the security clearance of the staff 
members concerned. Security regulations 
for “secret” and “top secret” reports are 
such as to make impractical their handling 
under such a contract. 

It should be emphasized that the librarian 
should work out proposals for such contracts 
with his university administration. They 
are not likely to be considered by the con- 
tracting agencies except as integral parts 
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of the basic contract research program of 
the institution. ; 


Planning Participation 

The librarian should be drawn as fully 
as possible into the planning of the contract- 
supported reséarch program of his institu- 
tion. -It is clear that such programs for an 
indefinite future will constitute a large and 
probably increasing portion of the research 
activities of most larger colleges and uni- 
versities, and the library must adapt itself 
to them as it would to other major and 
permanent curricula and research develop- 
ments. Especially is the close cooperation 
of the librarian desirable in those types of 
research programs, such as area studies, in 
which the adequacy of the content and 
organization of the relevant collections may 
be a determining factor in the institution’s 
receiving research contracts. 


Public Libraries 


The foregoing suggestions have related 
to college and university libraries. Public 
libraries and endowed research libraries 
may also receive a considerable impact from 
contracts let to institutions and industrial 
firms in their areas. In those cases regular 
consultation with the agencies receiving 
contracts as to their present and future needs 
is desirable. Fees charged for special li- 
brary and bibliographical services to such 
contractors, if properly supported, will prob- 
ably be recognized by the federal contract- 
ing agencies as legitimate charges under the 
contracts. 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 


The sixth anniversary òf the United Nations will be celebrated on October 24—UN Day. 
Librarians wishing to set up a United Nations exhibit may request a free sample kit of 
background materials and posters from the National Citizens’ Committee for United Nations 


Day, 816 21st St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


SLA INCREASES DUES 


The increased dues scale proposed by the Executive Board of the Special Libraries 
Association was approved by SLA voting members at the annual SLA meeting in June. 
The new scale, printed on p. 224 of the June ALA Bulletin, will go into effect Jan. 1, 1952. 


National Library Day 


October 4, 1951 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN, ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


HATEVER has been accomplished by 
a ALA 75th Anniversary Commit- 
tee to date has been preparation for a whole 
series of activities that will begin to blossom 
into action in the fall. 

The first step was the series of five lec- 
tures at the Chicago Conference on our 
theme, “The Heritage of the U.S.A. in Times 
of Crisis.” 

The second focal point will be National 
Library day—October 4. Historically, it 
will commemorate the founding of the 
American Library Association in Phila- 
delphia in 1876. In terms of what we are 
doing today, it will emphasize the oppor- 
tunity our program for the year gives each 
librarian to assert the dynamic qualities of 
the library in the community. 

In Philadelphia there will be ceremonies 
and events to mark the occasion appropri- 
ately in the founding city. But throughout 
the land we look to hundreds of communi- 
ties where the libraries on that day shall 
be the focus of public attention. 

Trustees and Friends of Libraries are 
being urged to take leadership, along with 
librarians, in making National Library Day 
a time for enthusiastic projection of the li- 
brary through open house events, exhibits 
of materials that carry out the anniversary 
theme, and such other promotional activi- 
ties as the imagination of each librarian 
may command. 

But, of course, this celebration—impor- 
tant in its own right—leads directly into the 
working program of the year’s theme and 
the purpose of the anniversary program— 
to get the American public into our li- 
braries to think about, read about, and talk 
about the inescapably important problems 
of our time in light of their backgrounds. 
It is by this function that the library asserts 
its raison d étre. 

Three books to be published soon to im- 
plement the heritage theme, the conference 


papers, the Look Magazine article, the con- 
test essays, and each library’s many books on 
all phases of the theme are the banners each 
librarian can use as tools for moving into the 
working program—namely persuading indi- 
viduals to read about and discuss the rele- 
vance of the American heritage to the critical 
problems of our time. 

Many adults in each community will al- 
ready be aware of our program because 
they will have heard about it from the 
national and state officers of some of the 
organizations to which they belong, such as 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
Over 75 organizations have been contacted 
by the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee. 
This kind of stimulation should bring many 
new adult patrons to the libraries. What 
happens from that point on is up to each li- 
brarian. 

There are certain minimal tasks we ex- 
pect to see accomplished without fail in 
every library in the country: 


(1) The development of a display of books 
around the heritage theme featuring the John- 
son and Commager books and other relevant 
titles, and the Foster book when it is ready. 

(2) The development of a display using the 
poster Look Magazine will send to 2000 public 
libraries in early August featuring the ALA 
program and a summary of Gerald Johnson's 
book. 

(3) We expect the head of each public li- 
brary to call upon the president or chairman 
of each study club or organization late in 
October or early in November to make certain 
that the local group is devoting some time to 
the ALA theme and that its members are buy- 
ing and studying the Johnson and Commager 
books, 

(4) Each college and university librarian can 
help best by working through the public li- 
brarian in his or her city. Let’s concentrate 
this time on the public library. 


We hope that the librarians will help make 
the National Library Day a success. 
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ALA Is Strong: 


A Report to Council 


The Final Report of 


John Mackenzie Cory, ALA Executive Secretary 


ECAUSE of pressure of other business, I 
B will make my final report brief, but 
I think I can also make it optimistic. 

I should like to call this report “ALA Is 
Strong” because in my opinion ALA is 
strong in membership, in prestige, in in- 
fluence, in stability, in democracy and in 
many other tests of a successful association. 

In the past three years the membership 
has grown steadily and substantially each 
year to a total of several thousand. The 
budget has been balanced. Salaries, by 
action of the Executive Board to become 
effective in September, will be paid at full 
implementation of an approved salary scale, 
the professional grades of which coincide 
with the nationally approved ALA stand- 
ards. 

An associate executive secretary has been 
provided in next year’s budget—an absolute 
minimum essential. 

These economies have been made by tak- 
ing advantage of existing resignations and 
by reassigning duties to members of the 
staff in order to provide maximum flexi- 
bility. 

The ALA is also strong in organization. 
Substantial progress has been made in re- 
organizing the activities of the ALA Head- 
quarters, but this task is not yet completed. 

The divisions have been strengthened 
and the unity of the American Library 
Association with its divisions and the Coun- 
cil of National Library Associations has 
been gratifyingly apparent to all observers. 


Mr. Cory, who came to the ALA as Executive Secretary 
in September 1948, presented his final report to Council 
at the ALA 75th Anniversary Conference, Chicago, on July 
12. His successor, David H. Clift, was installed as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary at the General Session held on the fol- 
lowing day. This fall Mr. Cory will join the staff of the 
New York Public Library as chief of its Circulation Depart- 
ment. 
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Pida Studios, Inc. 
David H. Clift, new ALA Executive Secretary, 


receives best wishes from his predecessor, John 
Mackenzie Cory. 


The prestige and influence of the As- 
sociation can be demonstrated in part by 
examining the situation of handling grants 
and making contracts with government 
agencies and foundations. During the past 
three years contracts and grants for special 
projects administered by the American Li- 
brary Association have totaled nearly 
$300,000, including the $150,000 from the 
Fund for Adult Education announced yester- 
day. 

The influence of the Association has 
been felt in Congress and with executive 
sessions in other associations. It is always 
gratifying to see how the American Library 
Association is treated by these other groups. 

One of the things we have been able to 
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A WELCOME TO 


accomplish during the past three years, of 
which I am particularly proud, is that there 
has been a member of the executive staff 
at ALA Headquarters, or the president of 
the American Library Association, on off- 
cial business in every single state of the 
United States and in several provinces of 
Canada. I submit that this is a record 
which could not be achieved by a small 
organization with a small staff. As a single 
specialist goes into a state on ALA busi- 
ness, he represents not only his specialty 
but also the American Library Association. 
During the past three years, while cer- 
tainly not all members of the Association 
have had the privilege of getting acquainted 
with their staff and officers, there has been 
in every state at least one and in many 
states several opportunities to come to 
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meetings or attend special events at which 
members of the ALA Headquarters staff 
or its officers were represented. 

This substantially concludes my report, 
but it would be inappropriate for me to 
close without wishing my successor, David 
Clift, the best of luck. As you know, he 
takes office this evening and will be at 
ALA Headquarters full time beginning in 
September. More than anyone else in this 
room I can testify to the difficulties, burdens 
and the satisfactions of the job of ALA ex- 
ecutive secretary. It is an extremely satis- 
fying job if the membership cooperates and 
works constructively to accomplish the pro- 
gram of the Association. Consequently, I 
bespeak your whole-hearted cooperation for 
Mr. Clift, and for myself, I wish to say 
good-bye and thank you. 


David H. Clift 


Mrs. LoOLeTA D. Fran, 1951-52 ALA PRESIDENT 


HE Executive Board, at a special meeting in May, gave careful thought to the selec- 
‘Leen of a new executive secretary, examining the whole profession in an effort to get 
the librarian best suited for this task. We take great satisfaction in the fact that Mr. Clift 
has accepted our unanimous call to this position. 

We believe that Mr. Clift has the abilities and the personal qualities which will make 


it a pleasure for all groups in the Association to work with him. Emerging from a difficult 
period of financial retrenchment and reorganization, so ably handled by Mr. Cory, we are 
confident that, with Mr. Clift’s guidance, the Association will move ahead to further 


structural improvements and a vigorous and expanded program of activities. 
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Mr. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary, was 
formally installed at the ALA General Ses- 
sion in Chicago on July 13. He will assume 
his duties on September 1 after relinquish- 
ing his position as associate librarian of Yale 
University. 

Mr. Clift was born in Mason County, 
Ky., June 16, 1907. He received his B.S. 
at the University of Kentucky in 1930 and 
his B.S. from the Columbia University 
School of Library Service in 1931. He was 
then appointed reference assistant in the 
New York Public Library and held that post 
until 1937, when he became assistant to 
the director of libraries at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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The new executive secretary is a veteran 
of the U. S. Army, where he served for 
three years beginning in 1942. In 1945 
he went to Germany as a member of the 
Library of Congress mission to seek books 
in enemy countries for American research 
libraries, later serving as deputy chief of 
the mission. Upon his return to this coun- 
try he was appointed Yale University’s as- 
sociate librarian. 

Mrs. Clift is also a graduate of the 
Columbia University School of Library 
Service, and in addition to other library 
positions served as head librarian of the 
Central Children’s Room, Brooklyn Public 
Library. 


In the Beginning — 
The Word 


MARK STARR 


HE library plays an increasingly im- 
To role in that enlightenment of 
public opinion which George Washington 
long ago insisted was the basis of good 
government. Librarians are now increas- 
ingly alert citizens—social activists and not 
mere archeologists of the printed word. 
The library is the diary of the human race, 
its collective memory of the past, and more 
and more it can become its collective im- 
agination for future advance. Upon librar- 
ians depends in large part the continuity of 
literary taste, of historical judgment and of 
scientific truth. Both writers and readers 
obviously share that responsibility. 

Libraries and books are as necessary as 
bread for our mental health. The good 
library does not dictate but caters to many 
varied and contrasting tastes. Many years 
ago, in the Brookwood Labor College 
Library’s biographical section, I was often 
amused to note that fiery anarchist, Emma 
Goldman, nestling alongside Samuel Gom- 
pers all through the nights and days. 

Libraries naturally have had their 
enemies. “Burn the libraries,” said the 
Caliph Omar in 641 a.p. at the fall of 
Alexandria, “for all their value is in the 
Koran.” And in 1569 Martin Luther ac- 
cused large libraries of diverting men’s 
thoughts from the Bible. The Inquisition 
anticipated Hitlers book burnings and 
sometimes threw in the author for good 
measure or, more leniently, applied thumb- 
screws to persuade him to adjure his literary 
ambitions. (Authors, I suspect, found this 
even harder to take than rejection slips.) 
And Governor Berkeley, who back in 1671 
thanked God that the curses of free schools 
and printing had not infected his state of 
Virginia—what would he have thought of 
the open book, public libraries and librar- 


Mr. Starr is educational director of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, AFL, 1710 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





ians? They would be in his eyes abettors 
of evil, deserving punishment by the lash 
instead of reward by medallions of honor. 
Dictators instinctively fear free access to 
the printed page and the free competition 
of ideas. In the country of ideas all men 
with eyes are kings. 

We, as the writers, guardians and readers 
of books, should never forget that books 
have given birth to revolutions, unmasked 
tyrants, pilloried oppressors, unveiled 
abuses, preserved and provoked eternal 
deeds of heroism, restored nations, de- 
stroyed phantoms, prejudices and fears, and 
discovered new hidden treasures. Books 
have elevated and thrown down the idols 
of false gods. Books alter their message to 
suit an altered age. They may sleep under 
the dust of centuries and then shake the 
earth with gigantic strides. Their powers 
for good and evil escape the supercompu- 
tators. Books forecast the future and make 
the past live once again to guide our steps. 
They can help humanity win in the great race 
between education and catastrophe. 

Books can destroy social illiteracy and 
help us to make our social understanding 
equal our current technical knowledge and 
skills. The open book and the open mind 
are the antidotes to hysterical fear and dark- 
ness. Our Age of Anxiety demands courage 
and tough-mindedness. Guardians and 
creators of the printed page perpetuate 
truth and hope, without which men cannot 
live. Let us reaffirm our faith that if light 
is given, the people will find the way. 
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ALA Officers, 1951-52 


NTEREST in the selection of ALA officers 
I continues to mount, with 9296 ballots 
being cast in the 1951 election. This repre- 
sents an increase of approximately 9 per 
cent over 1949, a record election year. 

The new officers were installed at the 
final General Session of the ALA 75th Anni- 
versary Conference in Chicago, on July 13. 
David H. Clift also took office as the new 
ALA executive secretary. 


President 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, president-elect of 
the American Library Association during 
1950-51, was installed as president at the 
close of the 75th anniversary conference. 
In her inaugural address she expressed a 
desire to work during the coming year to 
bring about closer cooperation between the 
ALA and various state groups and organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs. Fyan is librarian of the Michigan 
State Library, Lansing, and secretary of the 
Michigan State Board for Libraries. She is 
a graduate of Wellesley College and the 
Western Reserve University School of Li- 
brary Science, and has been an ALA mem- 
ber since 1918. In addition to serving as 
ALA first vice president in 1950-51, Mrs. 
Fyan was second vice president during 1948- 
49. She has been a frequent contributor to 
library and educational periodicals, includ- 
ing the ALA Bulletin. 


First Vice President (President-Elect) 


Robert Bingham Downs, director of the 
University of Illinois Library School, was 
chosen 1951-52 first vice president (presi- 
dent-elect) in the recent ALA election. 

Mr. Downs has been an ALA Councilor 
and chairman of a number of ALA commit- 
tees and boards since joining the Associa- 
tion in 1929. He was also president of 
ACRL in 1940-41. In 1948 he went to 
Japan to help organize the National Diet 
Library, and returned to Japan in 1950 to 
survey possibilities of setting up the re- 
cently-established Japan Library School, 
financed by the Department of the Army 
and administered and supervised by ALA. 
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Mr. Downs has written and edited numer- 
ous professional library publications, includ- 
ing several published by ALA. A new 
research book, American Library Resources, 
was issued by ALA in June 1951. 





Robert Bingham Downs 


As first vice president of ALA during 
1951-52, Mr. Downs will automatically as- 
sume the presidency of the Association at 
the close of the annual conference in New 


York City in July 1952. 


Second Vice President 


Marian McFadden, city librarian of the 
Indianapolis Public Library since 1945, has 
been elected ALA second vice president 
for 1951-52. Like other officers chosen in 
the recent election, Miss McFadden has 
been active in ALA affairs. She has been 
a member of the Association since 1929. 
At the 1951 Midwinter Meeting, when a 
first vote was taken, the ALA Council ap- 
proved a constitutional amendment abolish- 
ing the office of second vice president. 
On July 9, at the 1951 annual conference 
held in Chicago, the Council reversed itself 
when the amendment was presented for a 
second approval and voted to retain the 
office. The second vice president also 
serves as a member of the Executive Board. 
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Treasurer 


R. Russell Munn, who is completing his 
second term as ALA treasurer, was re- 
elected to serve in the same capacity during 
the fiscal year 1951-52. Mr. Munn, li- 
brarian of the Akron (Ohio) Public Library, 
is a graduate of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service and has been an 
ALA member since 1982. A constitutional 
amendment, now in process, specifies that 
the length of service of the ALA treasurer 
shall be extended from one to four years, 
beginning with the year 1952. This amend- 
ment, approved by the Council on July 13, 
will be presented to the Council for a second 
vote at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting before 
submission to the general ALA membership 
for ratification. 


Executive Board 
Donald Coney, librarian, University of 
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California Library, Berkeley, and Mildred 
W. Sandoe, State Library Organizer, Ohio 
State Library, Columbus, were elected to 
the ALA Executive Board for four-year 
terms (1951-55). 


Council 

New members elected to the ALA Coun- 
cil for four-year terms are: Hoyt R. Galvin, 
director, Public Library of Charlotte and 
Mecklenberg County, Charlotte, N.C.; Anne 
Ethelyn Markley, associate professor, Uni- 
versity of California School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley; Verner Warren Clapp, chief 
assistant librarian of Congress, Washington, 
D.C.; Dorothy Charles, editor, International 
Index, H. W. Wilson Co., New York City; 
Pauline A. Seely, head, Catalog Depart- 
ment, Denver Public Library; and Mrs. 
Charlemae Rollins, children’s librarian, 
Geo. C. Hall Branch, Chicago Public 
Library. 


Official Report of ALA Election Returns 


1951 
Total number of ballots cast ........... 9296 Carlson, William Hugh ............. 8949 
i a i Markley, Anne Ethelyn ............. 4697 
Total number of ballots cast for each candi- Bryn, Varies Bo ockis sks scicswnewds 4086 
date: Clapp, Verner Warren .............. 4536 
First Vice President (President-Elect): Charles, Dorothy 4.466s.s0ise0eseadsd 4635 
Downs, Robert Bingham ............ 5610 Colvin, Laura Catherine ............. 4015 
Ellsworth, Ralph B. ...sicesresscnes 3172 
Raley, David OUt viiisacevsenesesen 3481 
Second Vice President: Seely, Paine Ab i66ssd oswesdnies soni 5098 
McFadden, Marian ................. 4692 
Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma Russell ..... 4039 pam TD, Wve 4 bo ecdiveaceaeduwkar 3778 
Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae ............. 4869 
Treasurer: | 
Munn, R: Rassell sisciisteissosissa 8133 Write-in candidates: 


Members of the Executive Board (For Term 
1951-55): 


Coney; PONE, borikan E 4725 
MacDonald, M. Ruth ............... 3834 
Clete: TIN Ms EIE ET E es 3836 
Sandoe, Mildred W. ..............4. 4707 
Members of the Council (For term 1951-55): 
Caw), Move Es si avevesiadesaenec 4391 
ING, SAME -.b.5 in iceGedntenswdsaaad 4188 


First Vice President—Marian McFadden 


Treasurer—Eleanor F GFR is 2.e esx 1 vote 
Member of the Council—Josie B. Hou- 
NE Winns carted ea chet was ecko 3 1 vote 


ALA ELECTION COMMITTEE 
Ralph T. Esterquest 
David K. Maxfield 


Marion Oliver, Chairman 


Mobilization and Audio-Visual 
Education 


FLOYDE E. 


MERICAN troops are today fighting in an 
A alien land as a part of the United Na- 
tions forces. This is a new situation which 
is symptomatic of the times in which we 
live. 

Because we believe that all people have 
the right to order their lives; that law rather 
than armed might must determine the ways 
of nations; that aggression cannot go un- 
punished; and that unless wanton aggres- 
sion is stopped our own national life is 
threatened, we fight. Because we believe 
that all this may be but the beginning, we 
mobilize. We gather and count our strength 
in order to be ready for the all-out struggle 
which we hope will never come. 


Mobilization Includes Education 


The added emphasis which mobilization 
places on education springs directly from 
the nature of the present conflict. It is a 
conflict of ideas, an opposition of two dif- 
ferent ways of living. In such a struggle 
there is a mobilization of manpower; there 
is also a mobilization of the spirit. For only 
a living faith in which we believe can breed 
the conviction that our way of life is worth 
defending. 

The importance and the role of audio- 
visual education in the present mobilization 
effort depends upon its contribution to the 
general field of education. 


Science and Technology 


The tremendous advance of science and 
technology is the outstanding characteristic 
of the twentieth century and of the western 
world. It has touched every phase of life 








Mr. Brooker is chief, 
Information, 


Audio-Visual Branch, Office of 
Economic Cooperation Administration. This 
article is a summary of an address delivered before the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruction of the National 
Education Association, Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. 19, 1951. 
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and has affected the life of every individual 
the world over. 

But these are general terms. If you 
would know the real meaning of the phrase 
“the rise of technology and science,” look 
at your lives during the past 30 years. 
Radio and television have changed the very 
face of your living rooms; the very pattern 
of your living. New drugs have changed 
the ways of sickness and have taken the 
sting out of many of ður ancient enemies. 
Note these changes for you have welcomed 
them, and then ask yourselves whether or 
not you have changed sufficiently as indi- 
viduals. Or whether or not our schoolrooms 
have changed as much. 

We have added years to life and created 
the basis for a new kind of bacterial war- 
fare; we have captured the secret of the sun 
and created the A-bomb; we have planted 
air bases in the midst of nomads who still 
ride their camels; we have used the planes 
to short-circuit centuries of roadbuilding. 
These things we have done, and in doing 
them have created problems for ourselves 
and for the entire world. 

I suggest that we have created scientists 
first, and citizens and parents afterwards. 
The twentieth century may yet see the 
crowning of the scientist as a leader of 
civilization, but this may prove a sorry ex- 
change for the kae E We have still 
to learn the basic lesson that science and 
technology are neutral. They are neutral, but 
what men do with them never is. 

This development of science and tech- 
nology has come at the very time in the 
history of the world when it is difficult to 
exercise the world-wide controls so neces- 
sary to make it certain that science con- 
tributes to the benefit of mankind rather 
than to its destruction. 


The Struggle for Law and Order 


A second characteristic of the world in 
which we live is the struggle to create a 
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world in which law governs and force is 
forever its servant. Many of us saw the 
rise and fall of the League of Nations. We 
can now watch the painful crawling of the 
United Nations from a world conference 
table to a program of action. It is one of 
the heroic milestones of history that attests 
to the greatness of man. 

To say that it is growing is not to say 
that it has succeeded. It needs to grow 
stronger and can only gain strength 
through the support of humanity every- 
where. We must remember that the west- 
ern world has never lost the need for laws 
and policemen to enforce them.. Under the 
most ideal conditions the world has need 
for international Jaw and the means to en- 
force it. We in the western world believe 
that true law must be based upon the will 
of the people. How can such laws be 
achieved on a world-wide basis when more 
than half of the people are illiterate and 
have a life span of less than 35 years? 


The Rising Crisis of Communication 


A third characteristic of our world is the 
rising crisis of communication, which has 
three aspects—the increase in the number 
of problems the individual citizen is asked 
to understand, the complexity of those 
problems and the increased number of 
people affected by them. 

Democracy rests on an informed public. 
How many of you feel capable of making 
sound decisions on issues with such far- 
reaching implications as the use of atomic 
energy, methods of strengthening the UN, 
the Marshall Plan, etc.? 

No doubt every one has a backlog of 
material that he wishes to read, knows he 
should read and fully intends to read just 
as soon as he can find the time. Instead of 
diminishing, this stack of reading material 
probably tends to creep ever higher. Those 
of us who are not keeping up with material 
we need to know in order to make sound 
professional and citizenship decisions, are 
personally falling behind. To that degree 
We are victims of a creeping communication 
crisis. 

The crisis also shows up in increased ten- 
sion. There was a time when individuals 
did not know an event was taking place 
until its outcome was announced. Today 
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battles are reported hour by hour. For 
days people are kept on tenterhooks when 
there is no direct and immediate action they 
can take to help. Out of this comes a gen- 
eral feeling of helplessness and frustration. 
Perhaps it is not purely a matter of coinci- 
dence that this age pays its greatest salaries 
to the stars who make us laugh. 


The Conflict of Values 


A fourth characteristic of our times is the 
conflict that comes from the rise of an op- 
posing scheme of values. It has been called 
time and again democracy versus commu- 
nism, but putting it this way tends to hide 
the true nature of the conflict. 

The personality and character of the in- 
dividual is structured in terms of a basic 
scheme of values for which he stands and 
by which he lives. We have discovered 
that unless the values of democracy are 
world-wide we risk a constant struggle— 
that as our own country could not continue 
to exist half-slave and half-free, so neither 
can our world exist part democratic and 
part communistic. 

The result, then, is a war of ideas—a cold 
war—and as such it is the educator’s war. 
It is being waged on many fronts and 
should be distinguished from the localized 
situation in Korea, where the United Na- 
tions is actually fighting the spread of com- 
munism by force. The seriousness of the 
cold war is underscored by the uncertainty 
as to whether or not the Korean fighting 
constitutes the beginning of an all-out war. 


The Cold War Is the Educeator’s War 


The educator has a great responsibility in 
this struggle which has as its purpose the 
conquest of the minds of men. As a nation 
we must remember that you do not fight 
ideas with bullets; that communism will 
never be defeated by anticommunism. The 
only thing we can fight successfully with 
bullets is the spread of communism by 
force. A mere military victory on this front 
will hardly mark the end of the struggle or 
constitute the basis for a lasting peace. 

A victory which will secure acceptance 
of a proffered scheme of values will not be 
easy. How do you fight an enemy that 
uses the tolerance, basic to this society, as 
a cloak to serve his own ends; an enemy 
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that exists by a series of rights he would 
not grant to others were he in power? 
How do you fight an enemy that takes the 
basic words of your society—freedom of 
speech; liberty; democracy; peace—and 
uses them for his own purposes? 

We must learn how to fight a cold war 
of ideas. We have taken democracy and a 
Christian-based civilization for granted far 
too long, and we find it difficult to be ar- 
ticulate about them. This is the job of 
every educator. 

We have said that world leadership has 
been thrust upon us. Can this world leader- 
ship be a balanced and representative one 
unless education assumes its proper share 
of responsibility? 

The world has passed beyond the ancient 
tradition and concept that it is a commu- 
nity of governments. The very existence of 
governmental information programs as an 
integral part of our foreign policy is a rec- 
ognition that the world is a community of 
peoples. This recognition, plus the knowl- 
edge that the world cannot continue to exist 
embracing two sets of values, makes it nec- 
essary to support world-wide information 
programs. To the exact degree that these 
programs are effective they are educational 
and attest to the rising importance of edu- 
cation. 

As the nations of western Europe look 
to us for leadership in arms, so some of the 
nations of the eastern world look to us for 
assistance in education. There is a pro- 
found interest in public and mass free edu- 
cation throughout the new nations of the 
East. They say in essence, “What nation 
has had experience in mass education equal 
to that of the United States? What can 
you tell us?” As educators are we ready 
to meet such a challenge? 


Our Students Must Know More 


The global concern of this nation, coupled 
with the developments of world communi- 
cations, has created the problem of making 
real and effective the instruction of things 
remote from the lives of our students. 

The happenings in Seoul, Calcutta, Lake 
Success, Paris, Berlin or Teheran may well 
affect the lives of our students far more 
significantly than do the events in their own 
communities. Unless students understand 
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the significance of such events as the elec- 
tions in Italy they cannot understand the 
times in which they live.: Closely coupled 
with this problem is the one of the teacher 
who must cover more and more subject 
matter and still do a better job than has 
ever been done before. 

Having to teach more and having to learn 
more are two facets of the same problem 
which concern all of us. 


The Role of Visual Education 


It would not be appropriate to mention 
the basic problems of education and then 
to bring them into focus in terms of audio- 
visual education, were it not for the equally 
basic nature of this new medium. 

Visual education is essentially a new form 
of language and not just another “splinter 
group” of the field of education. It consti- 
tutes a basic approach to all phases of edu- 
cation, all grade levels and all subject 
matter areas. Our function is determined 
by our experience, knowledge and skill in 
the use of this new medium of communi- 
cation. New tools enable us to undertake 
new jobs and to improve methods of han- 
dling the old ones. 

A medium of communication cannot have 
objectives, it can only serve to further the 
objectives determined by others. The re- 
sponsibility of the visual education special- 
ist is to see that those who determine the 
objectives understand the effective use of 
this new medium. The task of making the 
curriculum belongs to the teachers, but 
when they find that the most readily avail- 


able materials on a certain subject are in 


film form, we find ourselves adding some- 
thing new to the curriculum and that consti- 
tutes another responsibility. 


The Promise of Visual Education 

If we take what we know about the 
powers and contributions of this new pic- 
torial form of communication, and then con- 
sider the educational problems of our time. 
we will see that visual education can be 
invaluable in providing assistance in the 
solution of these problems. No other mod- 
ern tool offers educators everywhere a better 
opportunity to teach more subjects and tc 
reach more people. It should also be re- 
membered that only pictorial forms of cam- 
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munication can effectively cross language 
barriers. Because of this we need not wait 
for the development of literacy for progress 
to be made in improving the standards of 
living in many parts of the world. 

All of this but says that audio-visual edu- 
cation is only a means to an end; the pro- 
viding of a eee education for all people. 
Films do not work their miracles unaided. 
They are not a panacea, nor do they make 
obsolete all things which are considered 
traditional. Every medium of communica- 
tion has a role to play and every educator 
has a responsibility. 

These things are discussed here to the 
end that visual education may be allowed 
to make its contribution to the problems of 
education. The world outside the school 
understands the power of the pictorial mes- 
sage, whether it be by comic book, motion 
picture or television show. The unprece- 
dented speed by which these have created 
new and larger audiences is but a further 
indication of their power. The develop- 
ment of this new medium offers a qualitative 
gain in communication which has no 
counterpart in the history of the world. 


Present Requirements of Mobilization 

These are the general answers to the role 
of audio-visual education in mobilization. 
Each individual involved must add to them 
in personal terms. This discussion, how- 
ever, would not be complete without con- 
sidering some of the more immediate and 
relevant aspects of mobilization. 


First, we may expect that it will be dif- 


ficult to secure new equipment or mainte- 
nance parts. The U.S. Office of Education 
has been given the task of handling the re- 
quests for allocations of such materials. 
This means questionnaires that will be de- 
tailed in terms of the estimated educational 
needs with regard to such specific items as 
projector lamps, 16mm projectors and the 
like. It will be difficult to make these esti- 
mations with accuracy but there seems to 
be no better way to base requests for ma- 
terials which are in short supply. Along 
with these likely shortages, there comes the 
responsibility for everyone in the field to 
take care of existing equipment and material 
and to make certain that he orders no more 
than he actually needs. 
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Second, we may expect an increasing 
body of films applicable to the special prob- 
lems of this period of mobilization; films on 
civil defense and on other problems. The 
pattern of government film production is 
likely to be quite different in this period 
than it was in the past period, for many 
things have changed. The industry is in a 
stronger position and commercial enterprise 
is better able to participate in production 
and to carry a portion of the total job to 
be done. 

The mere fact that there will be available 
an increasing body of films produced by the 
customary sources does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility for educators’ making certain 
that these films meet the standards of edu- 
cational effectiveness. It is doubtful that 
the urgency of any subject is sufficient ex- 
cuse for the showing of poor films which in 
the end render a serious disservice to the 
cause of education. 

A third aspect of mobilization will un- 
doubtedly be the increasing need for using 
our skills, our equipment and our efforts 
in assisting in the problem of adult and 
community-wide education. I doubt very 
much if in the days to come the schools 
can withhold this assistance from groups in 
the community which need and request it. 

These are the specifics of mobilization as 
they relate to the material and concrete 
things. Education has its greatest role and 
its greatest responsibility in the mobiliza- 
tion of the intangibles—the understandings 
and convictions. Mobilization places more 
importance on this, not less, for it means 
the translation of basic understandings into 
the kind of an education that will bring 
balance and stability to a generation forced 
to spend its formative years in a period of 
mobilization; the kind of an education that 
will permit another generation to have more 
assurance in handling the world we have 
created and that so understands our way 
of life and its values that it will carry on 
the fight with the firm conviction that in 
these values lie the highest development of 
the dignity of man. 

Our greatest objective is, of course, to 
lay the groundwork for a lasting peace. We 
cannot evade our responsibilities; we cannot 
shirk them. They will be with us for the 
rest of our days. 


ALA Awards 


Lippincott Award 


HE 1950 Lippincott Award, given “in 
T recognition of outstanding professional 
achievement in the field of librarianship” 
was presented to Helen E. Haines at the 
Fourth General Ses- 
sion of the ALA 75th 
Anniversary Confer- 
ence, July 13. Estab- 
lished by Joseph W. 
Lippincott in 1937, 
the award of $500 is 
ALA’s highest award. 
It was presented to 
Miss Haines by Joseph 
W. Lippincott, Jr. 

Miss Haines is well 
known by librarians. 
She began her profes- 
sional career in 1892 as editorial assistant 
of the Library Journal and was its editor 
from 1895 to 1908. Since that time she 
has lectured in many of the outstanding 
library schools, and since the 1930's has 
taught at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia Library School and at the Columbia 
University Summer Sessions. She has been 
reviewing books for over 30 years and two 
of her own books—Living with Books and 
What's in a Novel—have become standards 
for both librarians and laymen. 





Helen E. Haines 


John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 


Eight awards in the John Cotton Dana 
Publicity Awards Contest were announced 
at the meeting of the ALA Public Relations 
Committee, held during the ALA conference 
on Tuesday afternoon, July 10. Scrapbooks 
were submitted as entries by 25 libraries in 
this year’s competition, sponsored by the 
Wilson Library Bulletin in cooperation with 
the ALA Public Relations Committee. 

The winning scrapbooks may be borrowed 
from Marie Loizeaux, Wilson Library Bul- 
letin, 950 University Ave., New York 52. 

Awards announced were: 

Pusiic Lisrartes—Up to 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Saratoga Springs (N.Y.) Public 
Library for original and inclusive tech- 
niques for promoting the library and carry- 
ing out a fund-raising campaign. 


Pusuic Lisrartws—25,000 to 100,000 
population: To the Everett (Wash.) Public 
Library for the coordination of the library 
with a city festival. 

Pusiic Lipraries—100,000 to 200,000 
population: To the Chattanooga (Tenn.) 
Public Library for a good all-around public 
relations program. 

PUBLIC Liprartes—Over 200,000 popula- 
tion: To the Vancouver (B.C.) Public Li- 
brary for a case history utilizing the usually 
difficult technique of negative publicity 
leading to positive achievements, as well 
as for the use of varied media. 

County Lipraries—Up to 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Winn Parish (La.) Libraries 
for skill in cultivating community coopera- 
tion. 

County Lipraries—Over 25,000 popula- 
tion: To the Yakima (Wash.) County 
Library for an effective and consistent gene- 
ral library publicity program. 

ScHooL LIBRARIES: To the Pittsburg 
(Kan.) Senior High and Roosevelt Junior 
High School Library for the vitality of the 
library program and its pertinent relation- 
ship to books, integrating resources of both 
students and faculty. 

SPECIAL AWARD: To the Worcester 
(Mass.) Free Public Library for its excel- 
lent example of long-range planning for a 
special program and the step-by-step pro- 
cedure of carrying out these plans. 


Letter Awards 


The 1951 Letter Librarian Award was 
presented at the final ALA General Session 
in Chicago, July 13, to Alice M. Dugas, 
chief librarian, Mexico City College Library. 
The $100 award is given annually to a 
librarian who, in the line of duty, contributes 
most to emphasize the human qualities of 
service in librarianship. 

The Delta Sigma Theta Bookmobile, 
operating in three counties in northwest 
Georgia as a service of the West Georgia 
Regional Library, was selected to receive 
the 1951 Letter Library Award of $100. 
The award was accepted at the last ALA 
General Session by Maude L. Watkins, 
chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Delta Sigma Theta Sorority, New York. 
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‘Trustee 


Presented at ALA 


CHARLES P. FARNSLEY 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM 


AYOR CHARLES P. FARNSLEY of Louis- 
M ville, Ky., one of the two recipients 
of the 1951 ALA Trustee Citations of Merit, 
is the kind of public official librarians often 
dream about but very seldom see. 

As a municipal 
chief executive he 
holds such compara- 
tively revolutionary 
ideas as that a pub- 
lic library is as im- 
portant as street pav- 
ing when you come 
to raising budgets. 
As a library trustee 
he sees to it that 
such sometimes- 
startling thoughts 
get across to city 
administrators responsible for the budget. 

The above, of course, is somewhat meta- 
phorical. You couldn’t pave many streets 
on a public library’s budget—even a budget 
‘raised some $50,000 a year for two years. 
What is meant, seriously, is that “Charley” 
Farnsley thinks of a city as a kind of his- 
torico-cultural unit. In that context, he 
thinks of the library as a function high in 
priority in promoting the better life. 

In this better life (though some may find 
the connection a bit repugnant) money, 
obviously, is useful. The poor showing that 
$100,000 might make on street paving can 
launch a bona fide revolution in a public 





Charles P. Farnsley 








Mr. Graham, immediate past president of ALA and librarian 
of the Louisville Free Public Library, is well qualified to 
write about Mayor Farnsley. As librarian during the time 
Mayor Farnsley has served as a library trustee, Mr. Graham 
has been the person to put new services into effect, made 
possible by increased support, and to see the results of 
those changes. He is well able to testify to the value of 
The library's 
article, was 
awarded the George Foster Peabody Radio Citation on April 
26, 1951. 


far-sighted trustees serving on a library board. 


radio station, referred to in Mr. Graham’s 








library. Charley Farnsley is the kind of 
combined public official and library trustee 
who could see that. And who, indeed, 
acted on the vision. 

The library’s 250-watt FM radio station, 
working 14 hours a day seven days a week, 
and throughout each school day with 56 
public schools in teacher-designed programs; 
its “leased-wire network,” working with 
similarly-designed recorded programs to 
classrooms at all levels, and with other out- 
lets, 38 in all; its Neighborhood Colleges, 
Film Forum, Disc Theater, Great Books 
Discussion Groups, television-audience pro- 
grams, record and film library work and 
other such activities—all owe their existence 
to Charley Farnsley. New books and library 
materials relating to many of these activities 
have been provided out of these funds. 

With Charley Farnsley this wasn’t just 
a publicity stunt. He knows librarianship 
first hand, has read deeply in the subject 
and has often attended library meetings. 

As mayor he promoted the opening of 
the main library facilities to Negroes. He 
has allocated the funds with which all 
agency facilities have been sound-condi- 
tioned and with which a major program of 
painting and general refurbishing has taken 
place. He has been a member of the Louis- 
ville Library Board since June 5, 1945. 

The way the public library properly fits 
into the general civic-cultural pattern, in 
Charley F arnsley’s view, is as a huge “idea 
communications center” to help more people 
think. He doesn’t care about what—it may 
be art, crafts, government, psychiatry, inter- 
national relations—just so they think. 
Though a graduate lawyer (University of 
Louisville) he attended the University of 
Kentucky, Columbia University, the New 
School for Social Research and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in a barnstorming blaze for 
more “education.” And he is at it daily. 
The Louisville Free Public Library has no 
more avid customer. 
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tions 
"ago Conference 


MILTON G. FARRIS 


JOHN C. SETTELMAYER 


c PUBLIC LIBRARY is the informal, non- 
Å academic cultural center of its com- 
munity.” This is the concept of the role 
of the Atlanta Public Library as expressed 
by Milton G. Farris, one of the two individ- 
uals receiving the trustees citation for dis- 
tinguished service to the library world. 

A native of Georgia and a long-time 
resident of Atlanta, Mr. Farris is an official 
of the Southeastern Regional Office of the 
Gulf Oil Corporation and a practicing at- 
torney. 

Elected to the Board of Trustees of the 
Atlanta Public Library in 1943, Mr. Farris 
wise counsel and sound judgment helped to 
guide the library successfully through the 
critical closing years of the war. Recogniz- 
ing his outstanding leadership and deter- 
mination to improve the library services, the 
board elected him president in 1949, re- 
elected him to this office in 1950 and again 
in 1951. 

Mr. Farris believes that the public library 
is truly a peoples university. According 
to his philosophy, education for life begins 
when formal education is completed, and 
it is the job of the public library to pro- 
vide citizens with the information and rec- 
reation they require to live full lives and to 
make their individual contributions to the 
society of which they are a part. In talks, 
newspaper releases and radio and television 
interviews, he has always stressed the fact 
that the library belongs to the people and 
that its services are rendered for them. 

In 1946, the people of Atlanta voted a 
bond issue for civic improvements which 


Mr. Settelmayer has been director of the Atlanta Public 
Library since July 1949. 
of Illinois with B.S. and M.S. degrees in library science, 
and was admitted to candidacy for Ph.D. at the University 


He is a graduate of the University 


He has worked in public libraries in Cincin- 
nati and Akron, Ohio and was director of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) City Library. 


of Chicago. 


included $1,700,000 for the renovation and 
extension of the main library and the con- 
struction of three branches, one of which 
was to be the main branch library for Ne- 
groes. This gave Mr. Farris and the other 
members of the board the opportunity to 
make concrete their concept of the public 
library as an attractive, pleasant and modern 
structure which citizens would recognize 
at once as a friendly place created for 
their enjoyment as well as their use. The 
people, through their use of the library's 
facilities, give evi- 
dence to the fact 
that its activities are 
being integrated to 
the present and fu- 
ture needs of the 
community. 

Mr. Farris has al- 
ways tried in every 
possible way to 
sponsor procedures 
and policies de- 
signed to make the 
library services most 
effective at the lowest cost. He has spear- 
headed the campaign for greater support 
for improvements in library service, and has 
most ably presented to city officials the needs 
of the library as well as its efficient opera- 
tion and social usefulness. 

Throughout his tenure on the board, Mr. 
Farris has striven to improve the working 
conditions of the staff. He has been instru- 
mental in effecting a five-day work week 
and other liberal policies. He believes that 
employees of the library should receive 
salaries comparable to those paid by busi- 
nesses and other education organizations 
and has actively supported all efforts to ef- 
fect such schedules. Under his leadership 
the board was successful, in January 1951, 
in securing approval of City Council for a 
20 per cent salary increase for all profes- 
sional librarians. 





Milton G. Farris 
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SUMMER READING 


FOR TEEN AGE GIRLS 
By Marguerite Dickson 


BRAMBLE BUSH 
Illustrated by Ruth King 


$2.50 


A vivid, sparkling story of two modern girls 
and their adjustment to life’s problems. Laid 
in a New England locale so real you can 
taste the salt in the air! 


“Good insight into teen age problems.” 
—A.L.A. Booklist 


TURN IN THE ROAD 


Illustrated by Jessie Robinson 


$2.50 


A fine, warm story of Maine. . . dramatically 
plotted . . . peopled with thoroughly believ- 
able, real-life characters, whose problems 
might be those of any reader. 


“It has a fine feeling for all the difficulties 
of a sensitive girl of seventeen.” 
—May Lamberton Becker, 
N.Y. Herald Tribune 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street @ New York 17, New York 


Fix Books 


BETTER THAN NEW 








For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK 


TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new . . . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


SELF-STIK * CLOTH >» IN COLORS 


ALA NEWS 


Half-Time Office for DLCYP 


The Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People will have a half-time 
executive office at ALA headquarters be- 
ginning Sept. 1, 1951. The new formula 
for divisional allotments, recommended for 
an experimental year by the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, will not produce enough funds 
with present membership of 2100 to 
support the half-time office. The division 
board has allocated $2000 from royalties 
on its recordings toward division expenses 
for next year. On the request of the divi- 
sion board the ALA Executive Board has 
granted $1000 to complete the funds neces- 
sary to provide for the 1951-52 division 
budget. These arrangements make possible 
the same allocation of staff time which has 
existed in the last two years. 

Mildred Batchelder has accepted the in- 
vitation of the division board to continue 
as division executive secretary and Jeanne 
Welch will continue as half-time secretary 
in the division executive office. 


Margaret Mann Citation 


Lucile M. Morsch was chosen to receive 
the first Margaret Mann Citation, established 
by the ALA Division of Cataloging and 
Classification. The announcement was made 
at the 1951 ALA Conference in Chicago. 
Each year a member of the division will be 
cited for outstanding professional achieve- 
ment in cataloging and classification. Miss 
Morsch is chief of the General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 


AASL Adopts New Constitution 


A new constitution was adopted by the 
American Association of School Librarians 
on July 10 and 11. It reduces the term 
of AASL president from two years to one; 
it sets up a board of directors of 11 mem- 
bers which includes eight directors selected 
to represent various geographical regions 
of the country, plus the officers, the retiring 
president and in addition, the executive 
secretary, without vote. It establishes an 
AASL State Assembly with a representative 
from each state school library organization. 
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MIDWINTER MEETING 
JAN. 27-FEB. 2, 1952 


The State Assembly will be advisory to the 
Board of Directors and will serve as a 
channel for communication between the 
membership and the directors. 


New AASL Officers 


The officers and councilors of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians re- 
cently elected, who began their terms in 
1951 at the conclusion of the ALA confer- 
ence, are: Vice president and president- 
elect: Mary Lee Keath, supervisor of school 
libraries, Board of Education, Denver, 
Colo.; Treasurer: Mrs. Lucile Raley, super- 
visor of school libraries, Waco, Tex.; Di- 
rector: Louise Meredith, state school library 
supervisor, Nashville, Tenn.; ALA Coun- 
cilors 1951-55: Ellinor Preston, director of 
school libraries, Richmond, Va.; Mary C. 
Ridings, librarian, High School, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Hazelle Anderson, librarian, 
Joliet Township High School, Joliet, Ill. 


DLCYP Officers 


Successful candidates in the recent elec- 
tion of the Division of Libraries for Children 
and Young People, who began their terms 
upon adjournment of the 1951 ALA con- 
ference, are: Vice president and president- 
elect: Eleanor Kidder, young people's li- 
brarian, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; 
ALA Councilors 1951-55: Margaret Hauen- 
stein, head, Stevenson Room, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. Beatrice 
Schein, principal librarian, Teen Corner, 
Public Library, Newark, N.J.; Mary Peters, 
children’s librarian, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Mrs. Sara Wheeler, children’s 
librarian, Public Library, Oak Park, Ill. 


Get an Inside View 


At the Midcentury White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth in December 
1950, the ALA distributed a leaflet called 
Get an Inside View of Your Libraries. 
Many librarians, as well as other profes- 
sional workers with youth, urged that the 
leaflet be made available for local libraries 
to use in introducing or interpreting the 
wide variety of library services which di- 
rectly or indirectly affect children and 
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journals for prints," states North Carolina Col- 
lege Librarian. “Copy documents with com- 
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graphs, letters and articles," says Central New 
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youth. This has been done and the leaflets 
may now be purchased, in quantity only, 
from ALA at the following prices: 100 
copies, $3; 250 copies, $7; 500 copies, $13; 
1000 copies, $24. 


L. C. Card Numbers on ALA Books 


The ALA Publishing Department, by 
arrangement with the Library of Congress, 
will print the official L. C. catalog card 
number in its new books, directly under 
the copyright notice. 


Top of the News 

By vote of the Board of Directors of the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People, Top of the News will be the 
publication of that division only. The 
editor is Sarah Beard, Cobleskill, N.Y. 


Guide to Reference Books 

Guide to Reference Books, 7th Ed., pre- 
pared by Constance M. Winchell, will be 
ready in September. Based on Mudge, this 
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edition is expanded to cover about 5500 
reference works currently useful. Scores of 
librarians and subject specialists assisted in 
the selection. The revision reveals dele- 
tions, additions, considerably expanded sec- 
tions in science and technology, more 
annotations, some rearrangement and an 
improved index. The book will be priced 
at $10. Order from the ALA Publishing 
Department, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 
The ALA regrets that there will be no 
interleaved copies of this edition of the 
Guide offered for sale. As the book grows 
in size and the price of interleaved editions 
mounts, fewer and fewer copies are sold 
and unit costs increase by geometric propor- 
tions. To supply interleaved copies the 
ALA’s investment in the book would have 
been increased by $11,000 or $12,000 and 
the resulting price of the interleaved books 
would have been $3 or $4 per copy more 
than the price of the regular edition. 
Libraries wanting the book interleaved can 
have it rebound under their own direction. 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Master’s in L.S., 1951 with experience in 
business, school, and college library seeks posi- 
tion with a future. Prefer College. B371 

Woman, B.A. and B.S. in L.S. from type I 
library school, with public and special library 
training, varied public library experience plus 
excellent administrative and public relations 
experience, desires creative library position west 
of the Mississippi. Presently employed but 
could be available September 1. B379 

Progressive male librarian with fine record 
of achievements in large city and county li- 
braries, 24 years experience desires challenging 
position as head librarian in industrial east. 
B348 

Woman, B.A., B.S. in L.S., ten years ex- 
perience in public, school and medical library 
cataloging, desires cataloging position, prefer- 
ably in Chicago area. B380 

Librarian with twenty years experience as 
an administrator in small midwest public li- 
braries will be ready to head a library in a 
town of over 30,000 October 1. Library school 
degree. $3600 minimum. B381 

Woman, B.S. in Ed. Former Teacher. Five 
years experience as pharmacy school librarian. 
Desire position in the Pittsburgh, Pa. area. B-386 

College librarian, trained and experienced, 
seeks position in small town in the East, pref- 
erably New England. Something like catalog- 
ing or order work desired. B-387 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Children’s librarian, salary $3000 
depending on qualifications and experience. 
Graduate from accredited library school. 4- 
weeks vacation and retirement fund. Attrac- 
tive library (43,000 volumes) in northern 
Minnesota. B372 

LIBRARIAN: Beginning salary $3800; maxi- 
mum age 35; must be library school graduates 
with one year of professional experience; va- 
cancies as children’s librarian and in the adult 
departments. Write City Service Commission, 
City Hall, Milwaukee for additional informa- 
tion and applications. 


Reference Librarian wanted by college li- 
brary in Oregon. Prefer recent L.S. graduate 
with some experience in reference work. 
Salary depends on qualifications. Man or 
woman. B373 

CATALOGUERS: Two positions for trained 
librarians. One requires experience in serial 
cataloguing. Knowledge of French, German, 
Spanish essential; additional languages desir- 
able. Salary $3540 plus $250 cost-of-living. 
Other requires considerable experience in sub- 
ject cataloguing, with emphasis on science. 
Knowledge of German, French essential; ad- 
ditional languages useful. Salary $4260 plus 
$250. Four-week vacation, retirement plan, 
40-hour week, other benefits. Send full in- 
formation to Personnel Office, The New York 
Public Library, New York 18, N.Y. 

Branch Librarian in New York metropolitan 
area. L.S. degree, retirement, 1 month vaca- 
tion, 38-hour week. Good salary. B374 

Cataloger with library school degree wanted 
for large private school in New England. Good 
salary, 40-hour week, one month’s vacation, 
retirement and other benefits. Must have ex- 
perience, initiative and be able to accept re- 
sponsibility. B375 

Public Library, Stockton and San Joaquin 
County, California, a growing library system 
is still looking for qualified applicants for these 
positions: Supervising Children’s Librarian 
(salary scale $315-$393), Senior Librarians, 
Extension and Catalog Departments (salary 
scale $266-$332) and Branch Librarian (salary 
scale $282-$352). Write to Margaret Klausner, 
Director of Library Service. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN: Duties to in- 
clude reference librarian. In beautiful Boston 
surburb. Salary $3051. Maximum $3441. 
Pension plan; 38 hour, 5-day week; 4 weeks 
vacation. College graduation, library school 
degree and some experience required. Apply 
to: Librarian, Milton Public Library, Milton, 
Massachusetts. 

RARE and UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
New library in community of 4,000, new book 
collection of 10,000 volumes with annual budget 
of $10,500, building being built for which 


Beginning with the September issue the ALA Bulletin will accept positions advertisements 


from any institution, whether or not that institution is a member of the Association. 


Rates 


for nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line, minimum $2.25. Rates for member insti- 
tutions and personal members will remain the same—50¢ per line, minimum $1.50. 
Personal advertisements will be accepted from ALA members only. 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of fifty cents a line; minimum one dol- 


lar and a half. 
staff positions. 
the Bulletin office. 
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Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; institutional members may advertise to fill 


Payments should not be made until statement is sent from 
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Joseph L. Wheeler was consultant, desires 
librarian—salary, $4,000—prefers woman 30-45, 
library school graduate, successful administra- 
tive experience including promotional and 
public relations work, apply Mrs. Arnold L. 
Williams, Laurel, Del. 

Art museum library in Midwest needs refer- 
ence assistant. Knowledge of art or archi- 
tectural history, library degree and reading 
ability in foreign language required. $2600. 
B377 

Midwest Library has three positions open. 
Head of Circulation. Library degree and ex- 
perience, $3500. Young Peoples Librarian. 
Library degree and experience, $3500. Gen- 
eral Assistant. Experience. Degree not es- 
sential, $2000. Sick leave and pension. 40-hr., 
5-day week. B378 

Loan Librarian for Pacific Northwest Library. 
Excellent personality. Must be able to organize 
and plan, supervise student workers, develop 
reading programs, do publicity and exhibits. 
Optimum working conditions, 40 hour week, 
one month vacation. Young progressive staff. 
B339 

LIBRARIANS for Municipal, County, Re- 
gional and School libraries. All kinds of staff 
vacancies, $3000 and up. Apply Missouri 
State Library, Jefferson City, Missouri. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for Norwalk, Ohio. 
Lib. degree, 2 yrs. experience in admn. 5 day, 
40 hr. wk.; 4 wks. vacation, sick leave & re- 


tirement. Salary $4000-$4200. Staff of 5. 
$33,000 budget. Bldg. in process of renova- 
tion. Working conditions good. Excellent 


opportunity to try new ideas. Write E. H. 
Kohlmyer, Pres., Lib. Bo. Trustees, Norwalk, 
Ohio. 

Assistant cataloger. College library. Ver- 
mont. Salary $2700. Library school graduate. 
39 hour week, month vacation, social security. 
B382 

LIBRARIAN to inaugurate a readers’ ad- 
visory service which would involve leading 
discussion groups and supplying labor groups 
with library material. Submit a complete 
brochure of personal history, training and ex- 
perience, and also salary desired. Accredited 
B.L.S. degree necessary. No written examina- 
tion. Write to the Personnel Department, 
City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with B.L.S. de- 
gree for Main Library. Submit a complete 
brochure of personal history, training and ex- 
perience in this field, and also salary desired. 
Good opportunity for future promotion. No 
written examination. Write to the Personnel 
Department, City Hall, Dearborn, Michigan. 

WANTED: Librarian to assist in Schools 
Department of the County Library. Salary 
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$244 to $311. Library Science degree and two 
years professional library experience required. 
Write County Civil Service Office, 236 3rd 
Street, San Bernardino, California. 

Children’s Librarian. Unusually attractive 
new room recently featured in Top-of-the- 
News. Salary $2800-$3700. Library school 
graduate. Public Library, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Apply to Librarian. 

Serials librarian. Catholic college, mid-west. 
Library school graduate. 4 weeks paid vaca- 
tion. Salary $3000.00. B359 

Librarians interested in book reviewing posi- 
tions are invited to apply to the Booklist editor, 
ALA Headquarters,.50 E. Huron, Chicago, Ill. 
Work must be done in this office, and library 
school training is required. 

CITY LIBRARIAN FOR MEDIUM-SIZED 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY. SALARY $4,632. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC LIBRARY, MON- 
TEREY, CALIF. 

Wanted. Librarian to take charge of main 
children’s room. Also librarian for film depart- 
ment, including some general circulation work. 
Apply Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Ill. 
Send recent photo with application. L.S. De- 
gree. Salary open. 
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The ALA 75th Anniversary 


Conference 


A Report of the General Sessions 


LEN ARNOLD 
PUBLIC RELATIONS CouNsEL, ALA 75TH ANNIVERSARY ACTIVITIES 


HE CLIMAX of the ALA 75th anniver- 

sary conference in Chicago came at the 
Third General Session. John Mackenzie 
Cory, retiring executive secretary, read a 
brief statement that the ALA had accepted 
a grant of $150,000 from the Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education “to assist 
public libraries in conducting experimental 
programs of adult discussion on the Amer- 
ican heritage and its contemporary applica- 
tion.” 

The theme of the programs was now 
familiar to all librarians: “The Heritage of 
the U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” The for- 
mal announcement once- more spelled out 
the objective: 


To stimulate general thinking on our freedoms 
by understanding their origin and their applica- 
tion to the great problems of today. The ap- 
proach is to help the American adult to examine 
his heritage and to decide what he stands for. 


A committee will guide the project, which 
initiates a continuing program and will pro- 
vide for demonstrations in selected regional 
and local areas, consultation and advisory 
services to other public libraries desiring to 
participate, and the training of discussion 
leaders. 

It was a happy and thrilling climax, in- 
deed, to a week of meetings and discussions 
in which the heritage discussion program 
was given high priority as its possibilities 
and its challenge to library leadership be- 
came evident. Now, with the implementa- 
tion to be provided by $150,000 in funds, 
a feeling of responsibility and of dedication 
to an important task was generally realized. 

President Truman had given the idea an 
official commendation with his message 
which was read at the First General Ses- 
sion. In his tribute, the President extended 
“the thanks of a grateful Nation to Amer- 


ica’s librarians for their devotion to the 
cause of intellectual freedom, their constant 
service to all our citizens, and their un- 
selfish dedication to our understanding of 
the democratic processes by which our Na- 
tion is made great.” President Truman 
also emphasized the celebration of National 
Library Day on Oct. 4, 1951. 

The first speaker to explore the heritage 
theme with the librarians at the conference 
was one of America’s foremost interpreters 
of ancient civilizations—Dr. John A. Wilson, 
professor of Egyptology at the Oriental In- 
stitute, University of Chicago. He declared 
that a lifetime of study had convinced him 
that experience and not inheritance has 
created the successive world cultures, Dr. 
Wilson said: 


If we look with astonishment at the continuity 
of form and structure from one culture to 
another, we have to concede that no essentials 
were transmitted, that the most significant 
spiritual and intellectual expressions of human 
history were individually discovered by indivi- 
dual cultures. It would seem that the more 
important things of life are known by experi- 
ence rather than inheritance. 


He traced a number of cultural ideas 
popularly thought to have been directly in- 
herited from previous cultures and showed 
that frequently they were similar on the 
surface but actually were essentially differ- 
ent. He added, however that: 


No people is the same as its predecessor, but 
no people is detached from its predecessor. 
There is always some overlap with the possi- 
bility of building more satisfactorily for the 
future... . It is the common consciousness of 
a dream which links us as heirs to our an- 
cestors. 


At the Second General Session librarians 
heard the noted French philosopher, Jac- 
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ques Maritain, discussing “Western Civili- 
zation and Religious Faith,” declare- that 
world peace and enlightenment is the task 
of Christian reason and that the American 
people are the only body politic able to 
lead the way. Dr. Maritain, who is now in 
the Department of Philosophy at Prince- 
ton University and is internationally known 
as the leading advocate of the teachings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas, said: “We can and 
we must trust the power of Christian rea- 
son. A new and genuine enlightenment is 
to be expected in our day—from Christian 
reason. He defined Christian reason as 
“human reason quickened by Christian 
faith.” 

Intellectual enlightenment, Dr. Maritain 
said, is not enough. “Men need tangible 
signs and the testimony of facts. They need 
the virtue of the example. And men need 
temporal hope.” For these, they may look 
to America, the philosopher declared, say- 
ing: 

In its effort to survive, and to ensure and 
increase its cooperation and fellowship with the 
other civilizations, Western civilization is pri- 
marily demanded to renew itself, and to go 
ahead; to bring about within itself, more and 
more really and more extensively, the achieve- 
ments of social justice, equal opportunity for 
all, actual freedom at each stage of the life 
of individuals, civic friendship and love; West- 
ern civilization is demanded to be aware of 
its responsibility toward those who live in dire 
distress in the other areas of civilization; and 
to discover the ways in which it may arouse 
the terrestrial hope of mankind, toward a great 
concrete ideal to be pursued; and thus to pro- 
vide men with the example and testimony of 
what a free and freedom-loving world is capable 


of. 


At the same session Walter Laves, 
formerly deputy director general of Unesco 
and now visiting professor in the Political 
Science Department at the University of 
Michigan, spoke on “Men and Nations” in 
his consideration of the heritage theme. 
He declared that men must look into the 
essential nature of peace if they wish to 
achieve a lasting peace. It cannot be ob- 
tained only by winning wars, signing 
treaties or setting up a world organization. 
He said: 


. . peace... must be something dynamic. 
It is not the status quo. The strength 
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of communism . . . does not derive from its 
economic and political theory, but it derives 
from the very simple fact that the communists 
promise people some answers, some solutions, 
for personal problems . . . if we are going 
to be leaders of the world for peace and the 
maintenance of peace ... our policies have to 
be conceived in terms of what makes the diff- 
erence to the little people around the world. 


At the momentous Third General Session, 
at which the Ford Foundation grant was 
announced, the speaker was Dr. Margaret 
Mead, anthropologist and author, who dis- 
cussed the heritage theme as it related to 
“Teen-age Youth in Times of Crisis.” Dr. 
Mead traced the characteristics of teen-age 
youth and said; 


We have come to realize that each genera- 
tion in this country is sufficiently different from 
each other generation so that they are unknown 
to each other, and that you can’t any longer 
find out what it is to be a pain es by remem- 
bering what it was like to have been one. . 

The young people of today can live com- 
fortably in a world we never knew if only we 
will let them be free to do so. They must form 
themselves. That is the whole meaning of an 
age that is changing so rapidly. Each group 
must work out its own salvation. .. . 


At this session, too, Ralph E. Ellsworth, 
chairman of the 75th anniversary commit- 
tee, announced the winners of the contest 
for librarians and nonlibrarians which was 
one of the features of the preconference 
heritage activities. 

Winner of the first prize of $200 for the 
best statement that illustrates the power 
of books to influence the lives of men and 
women is Elizabeth Hart, Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary, Branch 19, Baltimore, Md., who 
described how a group of listless and despair- 
ing boys during the depression was stim- 
ulated to new hope and to useful lives by 
emulating the cadets of Gascony whom the 
learned about in a reading of The Three 
Musketeers. 

The press, which generally gave the con- 
ference unusually extensive coverage, was 
impressed—to judge by the space they al- 
lotted to it—by the $100 prize winner for 
the best statement on “What are the prob- 
lems that worry the citizen enough to make 
him come to the library for help?” This 
was the statement by Mrs. Rezia Gaunt, 
Acquisitions Department, Gary (Ind.) Pub- 
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lic Library. Mrs. Gaunt based her paper 
on an examination of catalog cards which 
needed frequent replacement because of 
constant use. 

The session concluded with presentations 
of community adult education programs on 
the 75th anniversary heritage theme. The 
first was by Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, 
superintendent of adult services at the New 
York Public Library, which covered the 
program “Exploring the American Idea.” 
Mrs. Mathews’ presentation was given 
added significance by the reference made 
to this program in the announcement of 
the Ford Foundation grant. 

Mildred Bruder, chief of public relations, 
Chicago Public Library, gave the second 
community program presentation. She de- 
scribed a Chicago program similar to the 
New York Public Library’s project and con- 


cluded: “When the month-long, city-wide 
program was completed we were convinced 
that people are interested in facts and 
ideas that formed our past and will make 
our future.” 

Senator Ralph E. Flanders of Vermont 
was the final heritage speaker. ` He related 
the theme to “Business and the Happiness 
of People” and declared: 

I would only say that the opportunity for 
statesmanship in the relations between rae 
ment and labor is the greatest opportunity for 
satisfaction afforded in the material world, bar- 
ring the attainment of some measure of durable 
peace in international relations. 


The conference closed with words of in- 
spiration from the newly installed ALA 
President, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, whose 
address is published in this issue of the 
ALA Bulletin. 


POSTAL LEGISLATION 


On Sept. 6, 1951, the Senate passed $1335 after accepting an amendment by Chairman 
Olin D. Johnston (D., S.Car.) of the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, to exempt 
books from the lower weight limits in parcel post shipments. The existing size and weight 
limits on book shipments stay the same according to the bill as passed by the Senate. 

On Sept. 7, 1951, the Senate passed $1046, a bill to readjust postal rates. While all 
sections of the bill affect libraries, certain portions should be stressed: 

1. Increases were made in first class mail when regular sealed letters were raised from 


3 to 4 cents and postal cards from 1 to 2 cents. 


2. Publications of nonprofit organizations were exempted from second class mail in- 
creases. The Senate did vote to raise the magazine rates 20 per cent a year over the next 
three years, a total increase of 60 per cent. The rates for newspapers would be increased 
10 per cent annually for the next three years, making a total increase of 30 per cent. 

3. Books were specifically exempted from the rate rise in third class mail. 

4. Airmail rates were increased from 6 to 8 cents. 

5. Rates for special delivery were raised from 15 to 20 cents. 

There was no change proposed for the book rate. 


Before the close of the first session, it is expected that the House will act on postal rates. 


a 


CATALOG CARDS FOR FILMS 


The Library of Congress has inaugurated a new service with the printing and distributing 
of catalog cards for motion pictures and filmstrips. Since 1901 printed cards for books and 
other library materials have been supplied by L.C. but catalog cards for films have not in 
the past been available. The printed card for motion pictures and filmstrips will be the 
standard (7.5 x 12.5 mm.) size on 100 per cent rag paper. 


ALA Council Action 


75th Anniversary Conference-July 8-14, 1951 


HREE meetings of the Council were held 

during the 1951 ALA Conference—on 
July 9, 13 and 14. A summary of action 
taken is reported below. Action of the 
Executive Board appears on pages 236-38 
of the July-August ALA Bulletin. 


Membership Dues and Perquisites 


On July 9 John H. Moriarty, chairman of 
the ALA Committee on Membership Dues and 
Perquisites, submitted his committee’s report 
and recommendations calling for an increase in 
membership dues. After lengthy discussion 
Council voted that the report be referred to the 
ALA membership meeting on July 18 for ap- 
proval. At the July 13 meeting members pres- 
ent voted to submit the proposals to all mem- 
bers for a vote. The ballot will appear in 
the October ALA Bulletin. 


Honorary Membership 


As recommended by the ALA Committee on 
Honorary Membership and the Executive Board, 
the Council voted that Helen E. Haines be 
designated an honorary member of the American 
Library Association. The committe’s citation 
for honorary membership was read by Wayne 
Shirley, chairman. 


Board on Acquisition of 
Library Materials 


The Council voted to establish a five-member 
ALA Board on Acquisition of Library Materials, 
with membership to include not less than one 
member chosen to represent ACRL, the Divi- 
sion of Public Libraries and the Association of 
Research Libraries. The new board will have 
the following functions: (A) The coordination 
of acquisitional activities within the ALA; (B) 
To serve as a liaison group between the ALA 
and its various acquisitional activities and other 
groups outside the profession interested in li- 
brary acquisitions leach as publishers’ and 
booksellers’ organizations); (C) To serve as a 
clearing house for acquisitional information 
(particularly cooperative enterprises) of all 
types of interest to libraries (but exclusive of 

articipation in actual acquisition activities); 
D) To undertake other appropriate responsibili- 
ties in the field of library acquisitions unless such 


responsibilities have been delegated by the — 


Council or the Executive Board to some other 
group within the ALA. 

The Board was established upon the recom- 
mendation of the ALA Committee on Boards 
and Committees—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Chair- 
man. 

Council also voted to discontinue the Special 
Committee on Acquisitions. 


Division Discontinuance 


At the Chicago Conference final Council ap- 
proval was voted for the discontinuance of the 
Library Extension, Trustees and old Public Li- 
braries Divisions. The three divisions have 
been replaced by the new Public Libraries 
Division. 


Library School Accreditation 


Richard H. Logodon, chairman of the ALA 
Board of Education for Librarianship, pre- 
sented revised standards for the accreditation 
of library schools and told the Council that a 
manual is in preparation for interpreting the 
standards. The Council voted adoption of the 
revised standards. The tentative standards 
were published on pages 216-17 of the June 
1951 ALA Bulletin. The revised standards, 
as adopted, vary slightly and will be published 
in final form in a later issue of the Bulletin. 


Invitation to National Library Groups 


Milton E. Lord, a member of the Executive 
Board, reported on the board’s recent meeting 
with officers of divisions and national library 
associations. The Council joined the Executive 
Board in the following vote: 

“That the properly constituted authority of 
the ALA take the necessary steps to extend a 
welcome to all national library associations for 
participation in the American Library Associa- 
tion, whether as divisions or affiliates, but 
preferably as divisions.” 


ALA State and Regional Chapters 


Foster Mohrhardt, chairman of the Committee 
on Geographic Organization, presented his com- 
mittee’s report to the Council. The report was 
adopted and referred to the Committee on Con- 
stitution and By-Laws for constitutional revi- 
sion. In preparing its report the committee 
considered ALA relations with state and re- 
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ALA COUNCIL ACTION 


gional library associations with particular refer- 
ence to Recommendations 18 to 31 and Recom- 
mendation 50 of the Fourth ALA Activities 
Committee. As directed by the Council, the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws will 
work on necessary changes and additions to 
the Constitution and By-Laws for later approval 
by Council and ratification by the ALA mem- 
bership. 


Constitution and By-Laws 


A detailed report of action involving the ALA 
Constitution and By-Laws will appear in the 
October ALA Bulletin. In general Council 
reversed its earlier decision, made at the 1951 
Midwinter Meeting, and voted to retain the 
office of second vice president. The term of 
treasurer was extended from one to four years 
beginning with the year 1952. These changes 
have the force of a first vote and must be 
approved a second time by the Council at 
the 1952 Midwinter Meeting and ratified by 
the membership. 

For amendments receiving final approval and 
ratification see the report of the Membership 
Meeting in this issue of the Bulletin. 


Resolutions 


Labeling 


Recommendations of the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, opposing the labeling of 
Library materials, were adopted unanimously 
by the ALA Council on July 18, 1951. The 
committee’s report was presented by Rutherford 
D. Rogers, chairman. The report and the 
recommendations appear on pages 241-44 of 
the July-August 1951 ALA Bulletin. 


Ordinances Banning Direct Selling 


Foster Palmer, chairman of the Subscription 
Books Committee, presented the following state- 
ment which was officially approved by the ALA 
Council on July 13. 

“The American Library Association recog- 
nizes the constructive intent of ordinances 
passed in some communities which prohibit 
selling directly to homes without specific invita- 
tion or request from the householder. 

“The Association is deeply concerned, how- 
ever, over the effects of such ordinances which 
deprive communities of educational benefits in 
the form of books, magazines, encyclopedias, 
and other materials for reference and study. In 
a democracy it is important that public opinion 
be informed and that a high educational level 
among all the people be maintained. It is 
unfortunate, therefore, that in attempting to 
correct certain evils blanket restrictions are im- 
posed which work contrary to some of the best 
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interests of the local community and of the 
country as a whole. 

“The American Library Association, believ- 
ing the widest possible spread of information 
and education through books, calls upon librar- 
ians in communities where ordinances pro- 
hibiting direct selling to homes exist, or are 
contemplated, to assume responsibility and lead- 
ership in bringing to the attention of the public 
and of legislative bodies the serious handicaps 
such ordinances place on the communities they 
intend to help. It urges that ways be found for 
correcting abuses in direct selling without im- 
posing drastic restrictions which exclude de- 


sirable educational materials from homes.” 


Educational Television Stations 


L. Quincy Mumford, a member of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Board, presented a resolution to 
Council concerning educational television. The 
resolution was adopted on July 13 as follows: 

“Resolved, That the American Library Asso- 
ciation through its Council commend the U. S. 
Federal Communications Commission on its ac- 
tion in reserving 209 tentative channels for edu- 
cational television stations and urge it to confirm 
the allocation of these and additional channels 
on a permanent basis,” 


Tenure 


As reported in the June 1951 ALA Bulletin 
(p. 190), the ALA Executive Board, on May 
11, 1951, adopted a “Statement of Policy” on 
tenure at ALA Headquarters. This statement 
replaced the Executive Board’s resolution on 
tenure adopted at the Midwinter Meeting in 
January 1951. 

At the meeting of the ALA Council on July 
9, 1951, Ralph T. Esterquest presented the fol- 
lowing resolution regarding the Executive 
Board's “Statement of Policy’: 

“Resolved, That the Executive Board’s May 
1951 revised ‘Statement of Policy’ governing the 
tenure of professional librarians employed by 
the American Library Association be referred to 
the Board on Personnel Administration for study 
and for an opinion in terms of sound personnel 
practices; that the Board on Personnel Adminis- 
tration report the results of its study and its 
opinion and recommendations to the Council; 
that the Council conduct its own and separate 
study of possible effects on headquarters opera- 
tions of the tenure statement; and that any 
implementation of the headquarters staff tenure 
policy be postponed until the Council has had 
an opportunity to consider both the recom- 
mendations of the Board on Personnel Admin- 
istration and the results of its own study.” 

This resolution was officially approved by 
the Council on July 9. 
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During discussion ‘preceding the vote, R. 
Russell Munn, ALA treasurer and a member of 
the Executive Board, rend 
resolutions passed by the 
July 8, 1951: E pai . 

A) “That the ALA Executive Board postpone 
action relative to the Statement of Policy on 
tenure of ALA employeés.adopted_ by the Ex- 
ecutive Board on May 11,. 195], until the Mid- 
winter meeting of the Executive Board in order 
to provide an opportunity for the ALA Council 
and the Board on Personnel Administration to 
study and comment on the Statement of Policy.” 

(2) “That in accordance with sound person- 
nel practices the ALA Executive Board has no 
intention of applying retroactively that part of 
the Statement of Policy on tenure of ALA em- 
ployees which limits the term of employment to 
five years.” ) 

At the July 13 meeting of the Council, Mrs. 
Loleta D. Fyan presented the recommendations 


‘Executive Board on 
OEN 


: SEPTEMBER 1951 


of the Committee on Committee Appointments 
for establishing a Council Committee on Ten- 
ure, Council approved the appointment of the 
following members to serve on the committee: 
Margaret Webster Ayrault, Robert Christ and 
Dorothy Randolph. oh. Se 


International Relations , 


The Council adopted a resolution presented 
by Flora B. Ludington, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Board, urging: continued sup- 
port of the government’s exchange of persons 
program, book programs and’ information li- 
braries. According to the resolution the ALA 
“calls upon the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives to make adequate appropriations for 
programs in these fields, including particularly 
those of the Department of State which we 
believe should be extended and certainly not 
reduced -below the level of the: past fiscal 
year. 


General ALA Membership Meeting 


At the general meeting in Chicago on July 
18, 1951, Alex Ladenson, a member of the ALA 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws, pre- 
sented three amendments to the Constitution 
for ratification by the membership. These 
amendments were first approved by the Council 
at the 1951 Midwinter Meeting and received 
a second vote of approval at the 1951 July 
Conference. The following’ amendments to 
Constitution Articles VI and VII, as published 
. in the May 1951, ALA Bulletin, were ratified 
by the membership: Article VI, Section 1(e) 
and (f); Article VII, Section 1(d). 

Article VI, Section 4{a) of the By-Laws 
-was approved by Council and ratified by the 
membership to read as follows: 

“Only members of this Association may be 
members of a division, section, round table, or 
discussion group.” i 

The recommendations of the ALA Commit- 


tee on Membership Dues and Perquisites were 
considered and it was voted that the proposals 
be submitted to ALA members for a mail vote; 
that the ballot appear in the October 1951 ALA 
Bulletin; and that it have a return deadline of 
November 15. The proposals, if adopted, will 
apply to 1952 dues. Members present thanked 
par H. Moriarty, chairman, for the efforts of 
is committee in presenting the report. 

Ralph A. Ulveling presented a paper regarding 
book selection policies in times of crisis. The 
membership voted that the matter be referred to 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom for re- 
port no later than the 1952 Midwinter Meet- 
ing. Although no formal vote was taken mem- 
bers expressed agreement with the suggestion 
that information appear in the ALA Bulletin 
prior to the Midwinter Meeting. A report of 
the Committee on Intellectual Freedom will be 
published in the December issue. 


ENTHUSIASTIC RESPONSE TO ARTICLE 


Clarence R. Graham, librarian of the Louisville Free Public Library, reports that considerable 
interest has been expressed in Karl Detzer’s article, “They Pushed Out the Walls,” first published 
in the Saturday Review of Literature [July 7, 1951] and later condensed in the Readers Digest 
[August 1951] under the. title “They Pushed Out the Library Walls.” The article concerns 
services offered by the Louisville Free Public Library. . 

Mr. Graham has received letters from all over the U. S. discussing the article. “An editorial 
appeared in the San Antonio paper; a condensation, with pictures, appeared in the Minneapolis 
Tribune; the Illinois State’ Library is using the materia] in a state-wide promotion; the State 
Department is sending the article as a reprint to its 100 information bureaus; the ‘Voice of 
America’ has permission to make radio use of the material; and the ‘Persbureau Holland’ at 
Amsterdam has requested pictures to illustrate a story they will do on the article.” Congressman 
Thurston B. Morton (R., Ky.) also included the article in the extension of his remarks in the 
Appendix of the Congressional Record for Aug. 9, 1951. 


Strength, Conviction and Unity 


Mrs. Loteta D. FYAN 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Inaugural Address Presented on July 15, 1951, 
At the ALA 75th Anniversary Conference, Chicago 


cr is EASY to think about the American 
heritage, but no simple task to put it into 
practice. Tonight is the real beginning of 
our American heritage program. Now we 
must spell out this heritage in our daily 
lives. 

In these general sessions of our anniver- 
sary conference, fine minds have touched 
ours. Through this contact, we have gath- 
ered strength, conviction and unity. Our 
democratic assumptions have been deepened. 
New light has been shed on the historical 
beginnings from which our beliefs stem. 
“Freedom is a dear bought thing.” The 
battles for it must be fought over and over 
again. We know now the richness of the 
philosophical heritage that surrounds the 
concept of the dignity and quality of man. 
And because we have shared these thoughts, 
re-examined our fundamental beliefs and 
sought to reaffirm them in terms that fit 
the crisis of our age, we have gained a new 
unity. Now we must go out to transmit 
this renewed strength into action. 

We can feel encouraged by the events of 
this past week. President Truman's letter 
recognized the importance of the American 
heritage program and complimented library 
leadership for taking positive action. Na- 
tional organizations are adopting this as 
their theme for the year. The $150,000 
given by the Fund for Adult Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation; will 
provide a staff and the means of setting up 
some demonstration discussions" that can 


help us all. The theme has touched:a pub- 
lic need and people are responding. We, 


hear that, even now, the Chicago Public Li- 
brary is receiving calls asking about ‘book 
lists and discussion groups. ost 
Our 75th anniversary has only begun. It 
will continue through 195], and beyond. 
ALA’s birthday, October 4, will be cele- 
brated in Philadelphia. It becomes Na- 
tional Library Day, a day to be marked 


not only nationally, but in each state and 
locality. This gives each librarian an oppor- 
tunity to begin locally early in the fall. 
Through, the efforts of trustees and friends 
of libraries, it should be a day on which 
each community recognizes the library’s 
function and place. 

This heritage program continues to carry 
on our traditions of service. It is a restate- 
ment of the librarian’s understanding of his 
function in a democratic society, previously 
expressed in programs like the Great Issues 
and Great Books, and in the Library Bill of 
Rights. And so as we move ahead, chang- 
ing emphasis to fit a crisis period, we must 
take a more dynamic part in helping with 
the demands of national and world citizen- 
ship. 

We cannot carry out this responsibility | 
fully unless our organization is strong and 
functions smoothly. We must continue the 
process of adjusting the Association ‘to’ its 
growth and to the growth of librarianship. 

There are weak spots in the fabric of the 
American Library Association that need our 
attention. .We should turn to the problems 
of state and regional groups and their rela- 
tionship to the national association. This is 
the next step in our reorganization. 

State library agencies are weak as- was 
pointed up in the Public Library Inquiry. 
State workers who know most about these 
weaknesses plead that all library groups 
within each state pool their common inter-. 
ests. Similarly all of us, regardless of spe- 
cialized or geographic interest, must weld 
our energies to accomplish national goals. 
All our federal libraries need our help. 

We are concerned with building. strong, 
individual libraries. Of course this has to 
be done first and it must be continued. But 
it is not enough. No library can be an is- 
land unto itself. The librarian, the trustee, 
the friend of the library must move beyond 
provincial attitudes to take broader responsi- 
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bilities for state and national library serv- 
ices. Concerted group action is see 

Organizationally, we have put our fi- 
nancial house in order. We are making 
encouraging progress in adjusting to new 
divisional groupings. Of course we have 
growing pains, but these are the signs of 
life and energy and necessary change. 

We, the 20,000 members of the American 
Library Association, are weaving a tapestry 
of library services. The texture varies in 
strength and color. Here is the warp of 
strong, smooth threads. There is a spot of 
rich green, a gay touch of red—glowing 


TO THE ALA ON ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


strands of silver and gold. As with any 
work of art, the pattern emerges slowly. 
Some human figures stand out from the 
background design. But there are thin 
spots, not yet woven, and spots worn away 
by neglect. 

My hope is that the 20,00 strands we 
weave into the tapestry this Pike will 
strengthen and make more beautiful the de- 
sign started 75 years ago. Only you can 
determine what kind of thread you will be in 
this ever-changing fabric. It takes many 
kinds and colors—but above all, each thread 
must be strong and true. 


To the ALA on Its 
75th Anniversary 
A Report to the ALA Council 


CLARENCE R. GRAHAM 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 1950-51 


' F SEEMS particularly appropriate to me 

that the 175th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence with 
the theme, “A Re-Declaration of Independ- 
ence” and the 75th Anniversary of the 
founding of the American Library Associa- 
tion with the theme, “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis” should be ob- 
served during the same year. Coinciden- 
tally, each of these events took place ori- 
ginally in Philadelphia and on the fourth 
of the month—the ALA birthday being 
October 4 which is being named National 
Library Day. 

It seems most appropriate that these cele- 
brations should take place during the same 
year, because the ideas stated in that sub- 
lime document preserved in the Library of 
Congress are the ideas that librarians are 
fighting for each day. 

In this period when we are engaged in 


Mr. Graham is librarian of the Louisville Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. His report to Council was delivered 
în Chicago on July 9, 1951. 


a world-wide conflict of ideologies, it has 
never before in the history of the world 
been so important that the people think. 

Never before has it been so extremely 
difficult for the people to cut their paths 
through the jungles of censorship and 
propaganda in order to think. 

And never before have “the people” had 
so little time to do their thinking. 

As I have said many times before to 
many of you, a fundamental principle of 
democracy, it seems to me, is that if. the 
people think seriously and if they think 
long enough, the result is true or right 
thinking. This statement is made without 
any preconceived ideas about what is true 
or right. 

Therefore, if the above is true, the li- 
brary (any type of library) is in the fear- 
fully strategic position of being a keystone 
in our democratic civilization. 

It is the fundamental service agency of a 
democracy. Its philosophy must be a non- 
Aristotelian logic that has for its entities 
and verities a system based on a dynamic 
urge for change. A logic that has for its 
fundamental rule, the rule of changing rules. 


TO THE ALA ON ITS 75TH ANNIVERSARY 


If this concept of a library is taken up 
to be worked around,: changed and de- 
veloped—then my hope for the American 
Library Association is more optimistic. 

During my term I have come to a con- 
clusion that two major steps should be 
undertaken to improve and strengthen the 
Association. 

1, That a system of Council representa- 
tion based on a federation of state associa- 
tions, in general like Recommendations 23 
and 24 of the report of the Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee, would be a great for- 
ward step. 

Then we would have membership repre- 
sentation and not a hodgepodge of inade- 
quate representation by type of library. 

2. I have spoken to many individuals all 
over the country who seem to agree with 
me that one of the things that would 


strengthen the Association, help us in our . 


fight for intellectual freedom and potentially 
materially aid the individual library in its 
struggle for survival would be the establish- 
ment of some sort of an “Accredited List 
of Libraries”; that certain minimum stand- 
ards would have to be maintained in order 
to display the “ALA Approved” rating 
plaque. 

And then if Bartlesville, Okla., or any 
cities in Illinois, closer home to ALA Head- 
quarters, wanted to censor library materials, 
we could bring all of the brilliant glare of 
negative national publicity to focus on the 
pernicious mental anemia of those benighted 
souls who seek to set themselves up as self- 
appointed censors of the public mind and 
morals. 

In time, by the force of publicity, civic 
or institutional pride and the desire to im- 
prove standards, this accredited list could 
assume the importance of membership lists 
in the important regional educational ac- 
crediting associations. 

Your problem as members of the As- 
sociation is that you must not expect your 
president, your Executive Board, and even 
your Council, which is elected to represent 
you—to do your thinking and to solve your 
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problems for you. Periodically, you have an 
activities committee appointed to do some 
soul searching for you. I plead for each 
member of the Association to appoint him- 
self a permanent activities committee and 
do away with these periodic binges of self- 
righteous reforming. 

During this year I have traveled widely 
over this wonderful country of ours. I wish 
by some miracle it were possible for each 
member of the Association to serve as presi- 
dent. It would be rewarding to the As- 
sociation, to the individual member and to 
librarianship. 

I have never failed to learn something of 
importance in even the smallest library I 
have visited. I have been struck by the 
fact that librarians are increasingly becom- 
ing the leaders in their community. And 
yet in their own professional association, 
many are not contributing toward its own 
militant democracy. 

One thing has always knifed its way into 
my vitals—the childlike faith which individ- 
ual members of the ALA have shown in the 
power .of their president to do something to 
change or improve their Association. 

Upon librarians, I sincerely believe, rests 
the privilege of making it possible for hu- 
manity to seek among the resources of 
human knowledge for scraps to sustain them 
during this time of agony. 

Let us fight for ourselves, our Associa- 
tion, and our libraries. Then we can stop 
fumbling with the fearful results of an- 
ticipated censorship and the dire results of 
unintelligent loyalty oaths and can become 
LIBRARIANS. This is what I call on you 
to do now! 

With complete humbleness—and with the 
most sincere kind of honest sentimentality 
—I pray that you will accept your manifest 
duty as the true servants of mankind; to put 
all of your great talents and all of your 
tireless and selfless striving into the most 
wonderful task ever given to a group: the 
rescuing of your fellow man from the awful, 
tragic and suicidal darkness of his own 
ignorance. 


ALA MEMBERS BE SURE TO CHECK THE OCTOBER ALA BULLETIN 
AND CAST YOUR VOTE ON MEMBERSHIP DUES PROPOSALS 


National Library Day- i 


October 4, 1951 


RALPH E. ELLSWORTH 
CHAIRMAN, ALA SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


T= SERIES of events, plans, publications 
and courses of action that have marked 
the early stages of the ALA Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary celebration will reach their 
next climax on National Library Day, Octo- 
ber 4. A very significant celebration will be 
held on that day in Philadelphia—the place 
where ALA was founded on Oct. 4, 1876. 

Harriet D. MacPherson and members of 
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cago Conference; the enlistment of support 
by many national organizations; the grant 
of $150,000 from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, established by the Ford Founda- 
tion;- the Look Magazine summary of 
Gerald Johnsons book in the July 31 issue; 
ard. plans for the publication of Johnson's 
book in October, with those of Henry Steele 
Commager and Genevieve Foster to come 
slightly later. 

National Library Day will, we hope, help 
to inform many citizens that the ALA is 
starting an adult discussion movement 
around the theme, “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” 

It is expected that National Library Day 
will also bring initial announcements from 
Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, director of 
the Ford grant, concerning its assistance to 
libraries participating in the adult discussion 
program. This project will initiate a con- 


tinuing program and provide for consulta- 
tion and advisory services, as well as assist- 
ance in training discussion leaders. _ 

The occasion, however, presents an un- 
usual opportunity for each library to project 
its services in a striking way. The Anni- 
versary Committee has communicated with 
friends, trustees, library clubs, state librar- 
ians and the presidents of state library asso- 
ciations, giving specific suggestions for local 
celebrations of National Library Day. We 
are endeavoring to have the day proclaimed 
by governors and mayors. The drafts of 
these proclamations include recognition of 
the role of the library in the community and 
tribute is paid to the devotion of librarians to 
public service. 

It remains for librarians themselves to 
plan exhibits and open house events which 
will appropriately serve the purpose of 
such celebrations in their own communities. 
With the groundwork already laid by the 
letters sent by the committee, cooperation 
from trustees and other groups should be 
forthcoming. It should be made clear that 
the ultimate purpose of all activities con- 
cerning observance of ALA’s 75th anniver- 
sary is to get more books read by the public. 
Observance of National Library Day in each 
community, therefore, is a challenge to the 
librarian to further this purpose. 

Each librarian can also take advantage 
of the occasion by putting the focus of com- 
munity attention on some phase of the li- 
brary’s accomplishments or its needs. This 
can be done in addresses made at Library 
Day gatherings and most particularly in 
publicity. 

The attention which has already come 
to the 75th anniversary of the American 
Library Association and the significant rec- 
ognition accorded the anniversary activity— 
our adult discussion movement around the 
heritage theme—should certainly meet with 
an equally enthusiastic response by librar- 
ians. National Library Day provides the 
occasion for your answer to this challenge. 
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Winn E A E PR in the ALA; 


Statistics and Observations 


DoroTHY ETHLYN COLE 


(V7 HO are the people who hold office in 
the American Library Association? 
From what types of positions and libraries 
do they come, and in what divisions of the 
Association do they hold membership? 

From time to time there have been dark 
mutterings in library and conference corners 
—and indeed, sometimes in print—that the 
affairs of the ALA are being administered 
by a few top-level librarians, and that the 
majority of ALA members have very little 
opportunity to participate in the work of the 
Association or to assist and advise in formu- 
lating its policies. It occurred to the writer, 
who undertook this task because of self- 
motivation and interest, and not at the be- 
hest of any: part of the ALA, that the facts 
regarding the current list of office-holders 
and offices were in print and available to all. 
The data presented in this paper were se- 
cured from the ALA Membership Directory, 
1949, and from the ALA Bulletin for No- 
vember 1950. Neither assistance nor data 
from any of the Headquarters staff members 
were sought in its preparation. . 

Ex officio commitments and nonlibrarian 
appointments were eliminated from the 
count of offices, as far as they could 
be ascertained. For obvious reasons, paid 
staff members of the ALA were not included 
_ in the tabulation. The term “office-holder” 
in the title is intended to include the follow- 
ing persons: officers and other members of 
the Executive Board; Councilors; committee 
members; officers and committee members 
of the various divisions and round tables and 
their respective sections; ALA representa- 
tives on joint committees., 

In the process of identifying the office- 
holders through the Membership Directory, 


Since 1946 Miss Cole has been editor of Library Literature, 
published by the H. W. Wilson Company. She received 
her master’s degree from the University of Chicago Graduate 
Library School in 1943. Her professional experience includes 
positions in public, college and university libraries. 


it was found that 31 of these people were 
not listed among the members of the Asso- 
ciation. Of these, 28 are holding one office, 
and the remaining 3, two offices each. Their 
assignments are as follows: 


“Council ....... 0. cece cee ee 5 
“+ Committees ...........-.. 22 
Divisional offices .......... T 


The most hopeful explanation for this dis- 


crepancy is found in the time lapse between 
the publication of the Membership Di- 
rectory and the current listing of office- 
holders. ' ‘Surely it is impossible to conceive 
of an acceptable reason why any individual 
who is not a personal member of the Asso- 
ciation should hold an office in it. We trust 
that no such condition exists.* 

It was found that 1251 offices in the Asso- 
ciation are currently held by 886 persons. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Number of Offices Held Number of People 


1 643 
166 
49 
18 
6 

3 

l 


More than one office is held by 243 mem- 
bers, or a total of 608 offices. Forty-eight 
per cent -of the offices are held by persons 
holding more than one office. 
Librarians engaged in some form of pub- 
lic library work constitute the largest group 
of office-holders. Public librarians repre- 
sented 36 per cent of the total number, and 
hold 85 per cent of the offices. College 


“Ilo Ot Co bo 


* Eniron’s Nore: All nominations and appointments were 
checked against the active membership record file at ALA 
Headquarters, since dues paid after the 1949 Membership 
Directory went to press were not recorded in that publica- 
tion. Names are checked before appointments are made 
Article VIII, Se:. 3 of the 
ALA Constitution says, in part: ‘‘Only members of the 
Association shall be appointed to boards and committees 
except by authorization of the Executive Board.” 


or nominations are announced. 
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and university personnel are next, consti- 
tuting 29 per cent of the total number of 
persons and holding 33 per cent of the 
offices. The special libraries, which include 
the libraries of the Federal Government and 
the Library of Congress, account for 7 per 
cent of the office-holders and 6 per cent of 
the offices. The state libraries and the state 
library agencies also contribute 7 per cent 
of our office holders, who hold 9 per cent of 
the offices. Library school instructors and 
administrators comprise 6 per cent of the 
persons holding office and are responsible 
for 7 per cent of the offices. School li- 
braries are last on the list; 3 per cent of the 
office-holders are school librarians and these 


hold 3 per cent of the total number of offi- - 


ces, The remaining offices are held by 
trustees, retired librarians, graduate stu- 
dents, the unidentified persons mentioned 
above, and people in related fields, such as 
publishing. l 

How is office-holding related to type of 
library position? Analysis, of the data 
clearly shows that chief librarians consti- 
tute the largest group of office-holders: 


Per cent Per cent 
of Persons of Offices 
Chief Librarian 838 42. 
Associate or Assistant 
Librarians 7 9 
Department Heads 
(including branch librar- 
ians) 27 o7 
Assistants 12 9 


It is seen that librarians charged with full 
or partial administrative responsibility con- 
stitute 72 per cent of the persons holding 
office and are charged with 78 per cent of 
the Association’s offices. 

No analysis was made in terms of kind 
of work done, such as reference, children’s, 
circulation and the like, because of the 
small number of people involved. 

What of divisional affiliation? Some 14 
of the office-holders are life members with 
no divisional affiliation, and the directory 
did not list affiliation for 48 others. Single 
divisional memberships for the rest are dis- 
tributed as follows: 
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Public Libraries 232 
Public Libraries (old) 154 
Library Extension 56 
Trustees 22 

ACRL 221 

Children and Young People 104 

Cataloging and Classification 71 

Hospital 13 

Library Education 9 


Of the 4938 members in the three former 
divisions which are uniting to form the new 
Public Libraries Division, 5 per cent are 
office holders. The same proportion of 
ACRL members are in office. Only 2 per 
cent of the members of the Division of Di- 
braries for children and Young People are 
office-holders of any type. The Division of 
Cataloging and Classification, the Division 
of Hospital Libraries and the Library Edu- 
cation Division each have office-holders 
among their numbers who constitute 3 per 
cent of the total divisional membership. 

A definite relationship seems to exist be- 
tween the holding of more than one office 
and membership in more than one division 
of the, Association. Of the 643 persons 
holding one office, 82, or 12 per cent, be- 
longed to more than one division. The 166 
persons holding two offices included 35 per- 
sons (21 per cent) who belonged to two or 
more divisions. In the case of triple office- 
holders, 32 per cent are also multiple mem- 
bership holders, while nearly half (44 per 
cent) of those holding four offices belonged 
to at least two divisions of the ALA. 

All states and the District of Columbia 
are, of course, represented in the list of 
office-holders, since Council provides for 
representation on a geographic basis. In 
addition, office-holders come from Hawaii 
and from several provinces of Canada. 

It has sometimes been felt, particularly 
by librarians in the more sparsely populated 
regions of the United States, that members 
from the cities, particularly those in the 
cities of the Middle West and the East, 
occupy a more prominent position in the As- 
sociation than others. This attitude has 
occasionally been encountered in those from 
the West Coast. It did not seem desirable 
to make a state-by-state analysis, but a 


OFFICE-HOLDERS IN THE ALA 


comparison of officers and members by re- 
gion was undertaken with the following re- 
sult. (The 1950 membership statistics by 
states appeared in the ALA Bulletin for 
February 1951.) 

Officers and other office-holders who work 
in 11 eastern states and the District of Co- 
lumbia comprise 33 per cent of the total 
number of office-holders and 34 per cent 
of the total number of members who are 
located in this section of the country. Mid- 
west office-holders, who work in 10 states, 
constitute 31 per cent of the total number of 
incumbents and one-third (83 per cent) of 
the total ALA membership for these states. 
In 14 states of the South may be found 19 
per cent of the total number of office-hold- 
ers, who account for 18 per cent of ALA’s 
members in this section. The West’s 18 
states provide 17 per cent of the office-hold- 
ers, who represent 15 per cent of the total 
number of members in this region. 

Comments on the findings of this study 
are of value only if we assume that the 
patlern of current office-holders which we 
have presented does not differ significantly 
from that of other years. First, the geo- 
graphic distribution of office-holders, at least 
when considered in terms of large regions, 
shows a striking similarity to the distribu- 
tion of membership. This would seem to 
disprove the statements that any one region 
has a strategic advantage over the others. 

We discovered a tendency for persons 
who belong to more than one division to 
hold more than one office. Although the 
Public Libraries Division was the one to 
which the largest number of office-holders 
belonged, a substantial number are mem- 
bers of ACRL. Other divisions of the As- 
sociation are represented by lesser numbers. 

There is evidence that administrators, 
subadministrators and department heads 
comprise the majority of incumbents. 

It was found that rumors of “concentra- 
tion of power” in the ALA were not without 
foundation; however, 886 is a respectable 
number of office-holders for an association 
of nearly 20,000 members. 

Let us consider the case of the multiple 
office-holder. We suspect such persons are 
to be found in the Association not because 
they lust for power, but because they have 
a deep sense of obligation toward their pro- 
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fessional association. That administrators 
of so many public and academic libraries 
are willing to hold more than one office 
in the Association is commendable indeed 
when one considers the number of local 
responsibilities which many of them bear. 
The ALA is sure to benefit from their com- 
petence and experience. On the other 
hand, it cannot be denied that every mul- 
tiple office-holder is keeping other indivi- 
duals, perhaps equally capable but less ex- 
perienced, from gaining the insight into the 
Association’s affairs which should be a pre- 
requisite for its higher and more responsible 
offices. 

The latest membership figures place the 
number of members residing in the United 
States at approximately 19,000. A con- 
servative estimate is that there are at least 
4000 members who might constitute a group 
or pool of potential office-holders. Such 
persons would need, in addition to profes- 
sional training and successful experience, 
aptitudes for group work and leadership. 
Ability to attend ALA conferences and other 
out-of-town meetings would be a further re- 
quirement. 

Three suggestions are offered: 

l. That the Association consider the 
proposition that no member shall hold more 
than one office at one time, ex officio com- 
mitments excluded. This move would bring 
approximately 400 additional individuals 
into the Association’s work.* 

2. That a census of potential office-hold- 
ers be conducted periodically, with the co- 
operation of state and regional associations 
affiliated with the ALA. 

3. That steps be taken to awaken the 
membership at large from its apathy toward 
this problem. In the ALA Bulletin for De- 
cember 1949, p.363-64, Milton E. Lord 
described the lack of interest toward com- 
mittee appointments which was shown by 
the membership. * The best roster of office- 
holders which the ALA will ever have will 
be that which the largest number of its 
members has helped to select. 


* Eprrog’s Nore: Although Miss Cole has not specified 
whether or not divisions should be included in this rule, 
attention is called to the following fact: According to the 
ALA By-Laws division members must also be membera of 
the Association. Divisions are, however, given authority to 
appoint committees to function within the fields of their 
activities (see Article VI, ALA By-Laws). : 


Libraries and Educational Television 


ROBERT 


ILLIONS of people ‘who have ‘aged their 
M television sets chiefly for music, 
comedy and sports, have begun to sedlize 
that television is an unparalleled medium of 
communication for great events. They are 
also being convincingly told that television 
has great possibilities for educational pur- 
poses in ‘general. 

Americans avidly followed the televised 
hearings ‘of Senator Kefauver’s committee 
on organized crime in interstate commerce. 
They viewed with keen interest the telecasts 
which featured the dramatic sessions of the 
United Nations and the appearances of 
General MacArthur béfore the television 
cameras following his.return from the Far 
East. These triumphs of television have 
shown that telecasts of great ‘events attract 
audiences numbering into the millions and 
that television does not depend for its draw- 
ing power solely on extreme decolletage, 
obscenity and horror dramas, or, for that 
matter, on programs which stress entertain- 
ment. 

The educational “potentialities of tele- 
vision were sharply spotlighted last spring 
when -the U.’ S. Federal Communications 
Commission far- -sightedly and courageously 
proposed the reservation of 209 channels for 
educational television stations in its now 
famous allocation plan of Mar. 22, 1951. 
These channels are said to comprise about 
17 per cent of the hitherto unassigned Very 
High Frequency channels and nearly 10 per 
cent of the Ultra High Frequency chan- 
nels. 

Of particular significance to librarians is 
the matter of how libraries, as acknowl- 
edged educational agencies fit into the edu- 
cational television picture. To ascertain the 
opinions of selected librarians on this topic, 
the Television Committee of the ALA 
Audio-Visual Board mailed inquiries to more 








Mr. Orr is director of the Iowa State College Library, Ames. 
This article is based on a report issued by the Television 
Committee of the ALA Audio-Visual Board. Copies of the 
report are available in limited supply from the author. 
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than 100 public and college librarians in 
all sections of the nation. These librarians 
were also asked to report on plans and 
activities, if any, in the field of educational 
television. Excluded from consideration by 
the committee at this time was the use of 
television receivers in libraries. 

The committee received 75 replies reveal- 
ing a surprising degree of interest and diver- 
sified but emphatic opinion concerning the 
possibilities of educational television for 
library use. Nearly 90 per cent of ‘the 
replies came from libraries located in com- 
munities that have tentatively been assigned 
one or more channels for educational tele- 
yvision stations by the FCC. It can be 
presumed, therefore, that librarians in these 
localities are aware to some degree of the 
local situations relative to plans for educa- 
tional television stations. 

Thirteen of the 34 public librarians re- 
plying-to the committee’s inquiry reported 
producing or sponsoring one or more tele- 
vision shows, and five others mentioned 
plans for television programs as soon as 
facilities become available. Of the 41 col- 
lege librarians replying, only one was able 
to report any activity connected with tele- 
vision, but a substantial number of them 
expressed an interest in the matter. 
= As educational television develops, librar- 
ians will become increasingly aware of its 
possibilities for library use. They will also 
have more opportunities to utilize television 
as soon as educational television stations are 
built and as more commercial stations pro- 
vide additional time for educational pro- 
grams. ) 

The most constructive action which 
librarians can take now in connection with 
television is to inform themselves of the 
plans and activities in their respective com- 
munities and to be of every possible assist- 
ance in these activities. Librarians should 
decide what their libraries can do to sup- 
port educational television; both in the way 
of programming and in ‘supplying library 
resources to other agencies, and to inform 
everyone concerned of the role the library 


is prepared to piy 
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LIBRARIES AND EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION 


Many librarians replying to the inquiry 
stated that they wished to know more about 
the possibilities of educational television 
for library use and that they would like 
information concerning plans and activities 
of other libraries in connection with tele- 
vision. The Television Committee has aé 
one of its functions the gathering of infor- 
mation from libraries concerning television 
activities and the dissemination of such in- 
formation to librarians generally. 

The information which follows is based 
on the replies which were obtained in re- 
sponse to the committee’s inquiry and is 
here presented as a matter of general 
interest: 

1. How do librarians regard educational 
television for library use? Opinion on this 
point is far from being crystalized, ranging 
from fear that TV is nothing more than a 
threat to reading to the belief that it offers 
unparalleled opportunities to libraries. 

2. What types of programs are suitable 
for libraries in the field of television? The 
basic question here seems to be whether 
libraries should produce book-related pro- 
grams of various kinds as a means of dis- 
seminating information contained in books 
and of stimulating interest in reading, or 
whether they should attempt to accomplish 
these objectives indirectly by supplying 
books and giving assistance to producers of 
programs which are not primarily book- 
related in nature. Some librarians maintain 
that only “truly visual” materials have a 
place in television and that the image of a 
reader or book reviewer does not add any- 
thing to telecasts. The opinion has been 
expressed, however, that it would make a 
difference if the reader or reviewer were a 
famous personage. 

3. Librarians as members of TV organi- 
zations. In a few instances, librarians have 
been named to membership in organizations 
whose purpose it is to study and assist in the 
development of educational television pro- 
grams. For example, the librarian of the 
St. Louis Public Library is a member of a 
TV Committee of the St. Louis Adult Edu- 
cation Council, while the librarian of the 
Seattle Public Library is a member’ of the 
local committee established by .the gov- 


ernor to consider the use of programming 


for the hoped-for educational channel. 


4, Library committees and Friends of the ` 
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Library organizations. Groups interested’: 
in libraries and in working in their behalf 
can assist in the utilization of educational 
television by libraries. In St. Paul, for 
example, the Friends of the Library organi- 
zation is interested in such activity, and one 
of the trustees, probably the chairman of 
the Activities Committee, will sit in op the 
Joint Committee on Educational Television 


‘Channels which the teachers of St. Paul 


and Minneapolis have already organized. 
In addition, the library intends to request 
that this'same person be made a member of 
the Mayor’s committee on educational tele- 
vision. 

5. Financial problems of educational tele- 
vision. Librarians, as well as others, are 
greatly concerned over the problem of 
where funds are to be obtained with which 
to construct and operate educational tele- 
vision stations and to produce TV programs. 
If state legislatures, municipalities, or Con- 
gress, should elect to provide financial 
assistance, the present outlook may change 
for the areas affected by such appropria- 
tions. Meanwhile, librarians are suggesting 
two possible solutions to the problem of 
financing television shows. They believe 
that a share-the-expenses basis of support in 
producing TV shows would be a feasible 
solution for individual libraries which could 
not otherwise afford to sponsor or produce 
programs. These librarians believe that 
network shows or kinescope copies of TV 
shows, if made available to libraries at 
moderate cost for local telecasting, would 
bring the expense within comfortable reach 
of many libraries. It was also suggested 
that philanthropically-minded publishing 
firms or book stores might possibly wish to 
sponsor programs produced by libraries. 

6. Talent for television programs. Librär- 
ians are also concerned over the problem of 
finding staff members with the requisite 
time and talent to plan and produce tele- 
vision shows. The opinion has been ex- 
pressed that the efforts of library staff 
members would be “hopelessly amateur” on 
TV when compared with the quality of 
talent available for’ national television pro- 
grams. Here again, network telecasts‘ or 
kinescope: copies .of TV> programs: would, 
in the opinion of some librarians, provide 
the solution for- libraries lacking. the staff 
resources to produce their own TV ‘shows. 
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In this regard, it has been proposed that a 
mobile TV unit be employed to film or 
kinescope library TV programs for the pur- 
pose of making them available to libraries 
generally. When it is assumed that there 
are probably many libraries which could 
plan and produce an occasional high-grade 
TV program, this proposal takes on attrac- 
tive possibilities, provided ways and means 
of implementing it can be found. 

7. Ideas for library TV shows. Librar- 
ians, especially public librarians, have many 
ideas as to kinds of possible library TV 
programs. One general type suggested a 
number of times involved publicity tele- 
casts showing the library in action at the 
reference desk, in the inauguration of book- 
mobile service, in the launching of summer 
reading programs, as an exhibitor, and in 
other capacities. Other types of programs 
mentioned included book forums, book re- 
views, readings, dramatic sketches of scenes 
from books and plays, and children’s story 
hours, 

8. Occasional television shows. In Mont- 
clair, N.J., a local television station gave the 
public library air time in 1950 for nine TV 
shows, each of which publicized available 
books in some field of interest. This year 
the library has produced two or more shows 
each month on two sustaining programs, 
both daily half-hour programs entitled the 
“Coffee Club” and the “Homemakers’ 
Guide.” In addition, the Montclair Public 
Library has been able to suggest local 
people for other TV programs in response 
to requests from the stations, 

The Chicago Public Library made its 
television debut during the early days of 
the “Kukla, Fran and Ollie” show by using 
its children’s librarians to tell stories to a 
small studio audience of children drawn 
from local branch patronage. The public 
libraries in numerous cities have utilized 
spot telecasts to publicize their facilities and 
services. 

As a part of its open house last spring, 
the Navy Pier Division of the University of 
Illinois Library televised its first folio edi- 
tion of Shakespeare along with an attractive 
young lady dressed as Juliet. The St. Louis 
Public Library once produced a TV show 
featuring a library exhibit of antique shoes, 
several pairs of which were modeled by the 
master of ceremonies during the telecast. 
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9. Library TV shows in series. The New 
Orleans Public Library and the New 
Orleans Council of Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions are co-sponsors of a “Teen Age Book 
Review Program” which has been telecast 
weekly since last October. From six to 15 
young people participate each week. Visual 
materials are employed on occasion, includ- 
ing participants in costume who act out 


- roles from the books reviewed, pictures and 


miniature stage sets, and singers who give 
off-stage performances. 

The Indianapolis Public Library recently 
inaugurated a 15-minute weekly story hour 
with one of the children’s librarians telling 
stories to a group of three children. In 
Seattle the public library is planning a 
children’s TV show which will combine 
storytelling with a book quiz, featuring 
dramatizations of book characters. 

The Milwaukee Public Library has pro- 
duced a series of weekly TV shows known 
as “The Library Quiz” and a daily series 
called “Today in History.” In 1950 the 
Minneapolis Public Library engaged in a 
series of summer reading programs in which 
the children’s librarians discussed with a 
small studio audience of children the books 
the children had read and liked. 

The Detroit Public Library has to its 
credit a series of 22 weekly 15-minute TV 
shows which dealt with the library as a 
community service agency in general and 
with the facilities, resources and services of 
specific departments. 

WOI-TV, the educational television sta- 
tion owned and operated by Iowa State 
College, is active in the work of planning 
and producing book programs. In May, 
1951, the station inaugurated “Book on 
Trial,” a weekly half-hour program featur- 
ing panel discussion of well-known books. 
WOL-TV is also making plans for a chil- 
dren’s story-hour program to start this fall. 
Another program planned for fall, which 
will be book-related at least in part, is 
“How to Think about Mankind.” This 
series will include blocks of programs rang- 
ing from ones with “The Great Books” 
approach to others with such diverse topics 
as atomic science, technology, law and an- 
thropology. The station is also investigat- 
ing the cost and feasibility of using a mobile 
TV unit to record selected book programs 
when libraries begin production of them. 
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“These are the cadets of Gascony! 
—Cyrano de Bergerac 


Pe a point of land jutting out into 
the harbor of a great city. It is winter, 
and this is a desolate place. 
factory chimneys and the vast bulk of a 
grain elevator loom grey against a foggy 
sky. Almost lost between the high walls 
of warehouses, the little homes of workers 
straggle down to the waterfront. These are 
homes of workers without work, for this 
is Locust Point in the winter of 1932. 

There is talk of a Great Depression—talk 
that the people do not fully understand. 
They only know that their small savings are 
spent, their men sit idle, there is no heat in 
their houses and very little food. At night 
the children crowd into the small public 
library, for here at least is light, warmth 
and companionship. 

On such a night a group of boys stood 
huddled at one end of the charging desk. 
They stood because there was no room to 
sit. I call them boys though their ages 
ranged from 17 to 20, for as librarian of 
the Locust Point branch I had known them 
since they were children. 

There was Dennis, Irish, tall and slim, 
with an air that would have been jaunty 
had there been one spark of gaiety left in 
his world; Rudolph, Austrian, a frail boy 
with high, hunched shoulders and sensitive 
dark eyes; Michael, Polish, blond as the 
Archangel; and David, a Jewish lad with 
the aesthetic face of a young Disraeli. 

Their clothes were frayed and faded. 
Their faces wore a pinched look and an 
expression of puzzled discouragement. Each 
was an eldest son. In the eyes of their 
world they were men. Long since out of 
school, they should have been shouldering 
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the burden of supporting younger brothers 
and sisters. But ere was no work. For 
two years there had been no work in the 
factories, on the docks or the ships. What 
few jobs there were went to older, more 
experienced men. 

Often, in those days before relief was 
organized, when hope was at its lowest ebb, 
I agonized over the children of Locust 
Point. They needed so much, and I had 
only books to offer. 

Tonight the boys were talking in low 
tones. Outside the air hung like a damp 
blanket against the windows, and the 
mournful hoot of a tug was the only sound 
that reached us. 

“But,” Dennis said softly, “I just don't 
like the idea of drowning. I almost 
drowned once when I was a kid.” 

And Rudolph said, “Aw, what's the dif- 
ference? A guy can’t go on this way. 
What have we got to lose?” 

I thought, “Tve got to do something to 
help these boys, and I’ve got to do it right 
now.” 

And suddenly across the years there came 
a memory of the time when, in the darkest 
hour of my own youth, I had escaped from 
a world grown too difficult into the glamor- 
ous court of His Majesty King Louis XIII. 
Taking The Three Musketeers from the 
shelf, I opened to the passage where 
d’Artagnan, on his ridiculous steed, sets out 
to seek his fortune; and placing the book on 
the desk I began to read aloud: 

Imagine to yourself a Don Quixote of eight- 
een; a Don Quixote without his corselet, without 
his coat of mail, a Don Quixote clothed in a 
woolen doublet, the blue color of which had 
faded to a nameless shade.. . 

“My son,” said the old Gaston, “You are 
young; you ought to be brave for two reasons. 
. . . Sustain worthily your name of gentleman.” 

And so on through the fight at the inn to 
the first appearance of the mysterious 
“Milady.” - 2 

That night when the boys left the library 
The Three Musketeers went with them. 

And that was the beginning of the whole 
thing. Locust Point had been introduced 
to Romantic Literature, and at that moment 
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found it good. Other boys joined the 
original group. Dumas, Rostand and the 
early works of Cabell were swept from the 
shelves. The poetry of an age long past 
spoke again to a new generation, and Villon 
and Cyrano swaggered the streets of the 
Baltimore waterfront. 


From there on it was only a step to The’ 


Game. It started when someone noticed 
that Rudolph unquestionably possessed the 
Hapsburg lip. Of Rudy’s antecedents little 
was known. His father, long since lost at 
sea, had been a ship’s cook. But he had 
hinted at aristocratic connections in the old 
country. That was enough for us. We 
devised for Rudolph an elaborate genealogy, 
proving beyond a doubt that he was heir to 
the Austrian throne. Until the matter of 
the Austrian succession could be properly 
arranged, we elected Rudolph Emperor of 
Locust Point. The rest of the crowd be- 
came nobility of various degrees. Dennis, 
the Emperor’s right hand man, was Duke 
of Driftwood Beach and Warden of the 
Marshes. Michael and David were Vis- 
counts with equally high-sounding titles, 
while the Locust Point Branch library 
swarmed with a throng of lesser nobility. 
They offered me a Duchy, but I protested 
that I was content to remain as Keeper of 
the Royal Archives. 

There was something a little tragic in the 
way these boys threw themselves into the 
game of make-believe. Childhood for them 
had been too brief and too hard. Now, with 
nothing better to do, they were playing with 
all their might to make up for the lost 
years. And yet the game was essentially a 
comedy, for behind the grandiose pretend- 
ing loomed the grim world of reality, and 
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not try us on your wants for 


AND HARD- 
OUT-OF-PRINT “305k BOOKS 
Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 
Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 
We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 

. 117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. ; 
P.S, Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book ‘you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED. 
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all were conscious of the contrast. Thus 
the elaborate make-believe became for them 
an unfailing source of laughter. 

Yet it served its purpose. Perhaps one 
cannot think of himself as noble, even in 
jest, without a change of spirit. Courage is 
contagious though it comes to us across 
three centuries by means of printed page, 
and honor has little to do with man’s 
worldly goods. 

Was there so great a difference between 
the threadbare young cadets who once 
thronged Ragueneau’s bakeshop and the 
group that gathered nightly at the library? 
Here too there was a camaraderie that 
came from sharing more than hardship. 


& = ® kod 


As time went on there were jobs to be 
had, and later there was war. From Aruba 
to ‘Newfoundland and from Guam to Nor- 
mandy these modern cadets of Gascony 
were scattered across the face of the globe. 
And I cannot but believe that they were 
better soldiers for having served an appren- 
ticeship in the King’s Musketeers. 


SUBJECT INDEX TO 
CHILDREN'S MAGAZINES 


A subject index of 30 magazines use- 
ful to elementary teachers and li- 
brarians 


Issued monthly except July 


Cumulated in February and August 
Published since September 1948 
Back volumes @ $4.00 each 


Subscription price $5.00 per year. Ad- 
ditional copies to the same address 


@ $2.50 


Sample sent upon request 


Reviewed in the Subscription Books 
Bulletin for July 1951 
Meribah Hazen, Editor 
SUBJECT INDEX TO CHILDREN'S 
MAGAZINES 
445 West Wilson Street 
_ . Madison 3, Wisconsin 
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No. 2 


No. 3 


All these 
Albums were 
published in 
France by the 
PARIS ETCHING 
SOCIETY 
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Text by Fore 


“BARTOLOZZI” 


Text by Paul Leon, Member of the French Institute and 
Professor of the College of France. With 12 etchings, 
each 9” x 12”, depicting the:Months of the year, 
painted by Hamilton and engravéd by Bartolozzi. — 
Complete $12. % 


“ROSES & BOUQUETS 
— P.J. REDOUTE” 


Text by Henri Verne, Member- of the French Institute, 
Director of the National Museum of France and the 
School of the Louvre. This magnificent work is illus- 
trated with 12 etchings in color, each 1444” x 20”, 
consisting of the famous roses and bouquets of Redoute. 
— Complete $30. 


“FLEURS ET FRUITS" (Flowers and 
Fruits) REDOUTE AND PREVOST 


Text by Paul Leon, Member of the French Institute and 
Professor of the College of France. With 12 color 
etchings, each 1214” x 1814”, of the most beautiful 


_ flowers and fruits of Redoute and Prevost. — Complete 


No. 5 


No. 6 


$26. 


‘f BOUQUETS” 


Text by Jean: Vallery-Radot, Curator of the Fine Prints 
Department of the National Library of France. With 28 
fine color etchings, each 9” x 12”, depicting the famous 
flowers of Jean-Baptiste Monnoyer, 
sier, painters for the King of France. — Complete $15. 


“FRUITS” 


Text by Madeleine Connat of the Nacional Archives of 
France. With 8 color etchings, each 914” x 1214”, of 
the most beautiful fruits. — Complete $12. 


‘“*CAMELLIAS”’ 


Text by Auguste Van Geert. With 12 beautiful color 
etchings of Camellias, size 914" x 1214”. —— Complete 
$15. 


ils and Louis Tes-. 


Enrich your Library with these 


EXCEPTIONAL ART ALBUMS 


AT UNBELIEVABLY LOW PRICES 






i Each Album contains 


8 to 28 HIGH QUALITY, FULL SIZE, GENUINE 
COLOR ETCHINGS ON FINEST DE LUXE PAPER 


' No. 7 


No. 8 


No. 9 


DISCOUNT TO LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS 20% 







most Authorities 


“MODES 1785-1789" (Fashions of 
1785-1789) 


Text by Madeleine Connat of the French National 
Archives. With 16 color etchings, each 6” x 9”, on the 
finest French etching paper, depicting the picturesque 
fashions of the 18th Century French aristocracy. — 
Complete $10. 


“CARROSSES DU XVIII: SIECLE” 
(Carriages of the 18th Century) 


Text by Madeleine Connat of the National Archives 
of France. With 9 exceptionally beautiful color etch- 
ings. showing the graceful Carriages of 18th Century 
France. Each etching 6” x 8”, on finest French etching 
paper. ~~ Complete $7.50. 


"CHAPEAUX DU XVIIIe SIECLE” 
(Hats of the 18th Century) 


Text by Madeleine Connat of ‘the French National 
Archives. With 18 of the most origina! color etchings 
depicting the fabulous hats of the 18th Century, each 
” x 6”, on the finest French etching paper. — Com- 
plete $6. 


SPECIAL: — IF THE 9 ALBUMS ARE PURCHASED 30% 


PARIS ETCHING SOCIETY 


36 West 47th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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New WILEY Books 


CREATIVE HANDS 


Second Edition 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN 


The latest on handicrafts, tested for fun and profit 


How to make inexpensive, well-designed objects of 
string, wood, fabrics, paper, tin cans, wool or 
leather. All design instructions are workable for 
the average amateur craftsman or gifted child. 





1950 381 pages illustrated $6.50 
MANPOWER RESOURCES and 
UTILIZATION 


Principles of Working Force Analysis 


By A. J. JAFFE 
Columbia University 
and CHARLES D. STEWART 
U. S. Department of Labor 


A thorough study of U. S. manpower and its re- 
lation to other aspects of our society. 


1951 532 pages $6.50 


Write today for approval copies. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
Dept. AL-95I 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 








Denice cards are, rotary: 
-cbt to ‘absolutely accu. 
rate size, with the com- 
plete uniformity of thick: | 
ness that makes catalog | 

i 






fingering easy, Color is 
restful tothe eyes, match. 
ing Library of Congress, “i 
cards exactly, Demeo 
cards take ink perfectly, 
and erase without a blur, 
| 
i 


ALL TYPES AVAILABLE 


:. Both 100% and maior rag content cards are 
: always available, ruled or unruled, in medium , 
and light weights. Samples gladly sent on request, 


Se we: 


Write to 
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MS R 


MADISON 1, WIS. © NEW HAVEN 2, CONN. 


PICKUPS 


Books Needed in Kansas 


Libraries or individuals wishing to donate 
books or cash to Kansas libraries in the 
flood-stricken area should write to Zelia J. 
French, Traveling Libraries Commission, 
Topeka, Kan. Miss French is chairman of 
the State Library Relief Committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Arn. The greatest 
need is for current books, both fiction and 
nonfiction. Preliminary estimates place the 
loss at over 50,000 books. 





ATLA Conference Proceedings 


Proceedings of the fifth annual confer- 
ence of the American Theological Library 
Association may be ordered for $1.00 from 
Mrs. Evah Kincheloe, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 
37, Ul. The conference was held June 
12-18, 1951, on the campus of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, N.Y. 
Fifty theological librarians attended. 


Standardization 


The Council of National Library Asso- 
ciations has undertaken sponsorship of the 
American Standards Association’s Commit- 
tee Z39 on Library Work and Documenta- 
tion. The chairman pro tem is Janet Doe, 
N. Y. Academy of Medicine Library, 2 E. 
108rd_ St., New York City. Four subcom- 
mittees will work on abbreviations for 
periodicals, Cyrillic transliteration, layout of 
periodicals, and library statistics. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 


The staff of the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is now occupying its new building 
at 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago 37. 
Modern and functional in design, the build- 
ing was made possible by Carnegie Corpo- 
ration of New York and Rockefeller Founda- 
tion grants totaling $1,000,000. The first 
material received at the center consisted of 
seven tons of Nuremberg war-crime trials 
documents deposited by Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Ralph T. Esterquest, director, esti- 
mates that 1000 tons of research material 
will be transferred to the center during the 
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initial year of operation. The center is 
supported and operated by 15 member in- 
stitutions, 


Subject Listing Available 


The Southern California Chapter of Spe- 
cial Libraries Association has undertaken 
publication of a new Union List of Periodi- 
cals and other Serial Publications in the 
Medical and Biological Sciences Libraries 
of the Greater Los Angeles Area. The list 
has been in the making for almost two years. 
Copies, at $5.00 each, may be ordered from 
Mrs. Gertrude M. Clark, assistant librarian, 
City Health Dept., 116 Temple St., Room 
512, Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


Adult Education Information Needed 
Will librarians who are doing adult edu- 


cation work in rural areas take a minute to 
write of their activities? The Ford Founda- 
tion’s Fund for Adult Education has com- 
missioned a study of adult education in 
rural areas, one section of which is to be 
devoted to the programs of libraries. If 
your library is sponsoring group meetings, 
reviewing books, showing films, cooperat- 
ing with other institutions or organiza- 
tions or in any way helping rural people to 
understand the present social scene and 
their relations to it, please send a letter or 
postcard, giving a brief description of the 
work, to Ruth Warncke, Department of So- 
ciology and Anthropology, Michigan State 
College, East Lansing, Mich. Please act 
promptly since the study must be com- 
pleted before the first of the year. 


Library Buildings Display 

The ALA Committee on Library Archi- 
tecture is making available to state and re- 
gional library association meetings the dis- 
play on library buildings which was ex- 
hibited at the Clearing House Booth during 
the 1951 Annual Conference. Transporta- 
tion charges for all or part of the 28 panels 
are to be paid by the borrowing association. 
Address all inquiries to Helen T. Geer, li- 
brarian, ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Il. 








eal 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of °'49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To California 10 00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 


Da EEG 







WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock, 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio’s 
Underground Railroads $5.00 


SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers in Physics 4.00 


Dept. AZ) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Koga 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 
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Have You Whssed Any? a 


A. L. A. PUBLICATIONS 1950-1951 


Our Library Heritage | 


Librarians’ Conference of 1853. Utley .........0c ccc cec cece eee e eect ees $3.00 
Charles Coffin Jewett. Borome ............... BA lala tac te ca EIEEE E bike nes 3.50 


Working With Young People 
An Ample Field; Books and Young People. Munson .........0..-0 200s eeeeee 3.00 


Book Lists 


Basic Book Collection for Elementary Grades. Snow ...........0 2.0 e eee eee 2.00 

Books for Tired Eyes. Matson and Larson ........ EEEE EEN 1.00 

Guide to Reference Books. Winchell. Ready November ............-. 000005 10.00 

Books for Catholic Colleges, 1948-1949. Sr. Melania Grace & Others ........... 1.25 

Research 

American Library Resources. Downs ........... 00000 c cece ee ee teens 7.00 

Bibliography . . . Masters’ Theses in Religion. Sonne ........... 0.00 e eee 2.90 
Cataloging 

How to Catalog a Rare Book. Dunkin ......... 0... cece cee ee een 1.75 

Author Headings . . . Official Publications ... Wyoming. Fischer ............. 1.50 
Personnel 

Economic Status of Library Personnel, 1949. David ..................000005 2.00 

Position Classification & Salary Administration in Libraries ................. 1.25 

Retirement for Librarians. Goldhor ........... 0.00 ccc cece cee e teens 2.00 


General Library Economy 


Friends of the Library Groups, Public Library Edition .................0005- 1.50 
Library Binding Manual. Feipel and Browning .............. EEEE E TE 1.50 
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POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted 


Librarian.—Male;: varied extensiyé experience; 
writing doctoral dissertation in philosophy; 
seeks position working with'a philosophy col- 
lection; salary or permanency secondary; “free” 
time major consideration. B390 

Experienced city and county librarian—male, 
wants top or administrative position. B392 - 

Woman, B.S., B.S. in -L.S., in fifties, varied 
library experience, three years straight catalog- 
ing in university library, desires university or 
public library cataloging position, preferably 
within 300 miles of St. Louis. Working, but 
available immediately. Good health. Good 
references. Personal interview desired. B393 

Experienced librarian, B.S. and M.S. in 
biology, B.S.L.S., desires position in a medical 
or biological library. B388 

Cataloger, B.A., B.L.S. with seven years ex- 
perience in~ College and University Libraries, 
desires changé of position. Prefers position in 
University Library. Available October Ist. 
B396 : 

Positions Open 

CATALOG LIB. (asst. to Chf. of Div.) $308 
per Mo. beg. sal., pd. vac. & sick leave, ret. 
prog., annual sal. increases; 4 yrs. prof exp., 
2 yrs. in cat. req. Apply L.A. Co. Civ. Serv. 
Comm., 501 N. Main St., LA 12, Calif. 
~ Cataloger for well-known midwest teachers 
college. 5 day week, retirement and sick leave. 
Salary dependent upon experience. B389 

Wanted immediately for position of circula- 
tion and periodical librarian, a semi-professional 
or professional librarian. 40 hour week, no 
night or Sunday work; two-week vacation; 
salary, $2400. Application can be sent to: Rev. 
Clifford Carroll, S.J., Librarian, Gonzaga Uni- 
versity Library, Spokane 11, Washington. 

Public Library—Stockton San Joaquin County, 
Stockton, Calif., expanding library system in 
fast growing section of Calif. needs supervis- 
ing children’s librarian ($815-$393) and senior 
librarian cataloging ( $266-$332) 87% hour work 
week, vacation, sick leave, retirement, civil 
service status. Apply Director of Library 
Service. 

Midwest Library has three positions open. 
Head of Circulation. Library degree and ex- 
perience, $3500. Young People’s Librarian. 
Library degree and experience, $3,500. Gen- 
eral Assistant. Experience. Degree not es- 
sential, $2000. Sick leave and pension. 40-hr., 
5-day week. B378 


Branch Librarians Wanted. Contra Costa 
County, California, has openings for library 
school graduates with two years of professional 
experience. Salary range $297-$357 pér month. 
40 hour week, 3 weeks vacation. A fast grow- 
ing county in the San Francisco Bay Region, 
and a wonderful place to live. Apply Contra 
Costa County Civil Service Commission, Box 
710, Martinez, California. 

Wanted. Librarian to take charge of main 
children’s room. (Also librarian for film depart- 
ment, including some general circulation work.) 
Apply Evanston Public Library, Evanston, Hl 
Send recent photo with application. L.S. De- 
gree. Salary open. 

Wanted—Sales and advertising assistant to 
Chief, Publishing Department, ALA. Planning 
sales promotion, preparing letters, display ad- 
vertising, layouts. Supervising billing and 
shipping. Journalism and advertising training 
desirable. Man or woman. Starting salary 
$4236. Apply American Library Association, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Well-known encyclopaedia publisher has in- 
teresting west coast consultant position for 
woman librarian over 30, preferably with teach- 
ing experience. Must be free to travel. Travel 


expenses paid; salary open. Applications in- 
vited and wil be considered confidential. 
B394 n 


Librarian with ALA approved degree: for 
public library in New Mexico town of 20,000. 
Salary—$3200.00 with annual increase, sick 
leave, paid vacation, 38 hour week. B395 

Catalogers! Spend a year in Hawaii! Assist- 
ant Cataloger position open October 1, 1951- 
September 30, 1952. Library school graduate, 
2 years experience, Salary $262.50. Vacation, 
sick-leave. Address: Librarian, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 18, T.H. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN, Extension Di- 
vision, New Hampshire State Library, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire. Graduate of accredited 
library school. Salary $2,970-$38,570 with an- 
nual increment of $150; driver supplied; re- 
tirement system; 5-day week, vacation, and 
sick Jeave plans. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN needed in ex- 
panding county library in southern Michigan. 
Must hold 4- or 5-year Library Science degree, 
be strong, healthy, good driver; no preference 
as to age, sex, or previous experience. Salary 
$2,800.00 for five-day, forty-hour week, four- 
week annual vacation. B383 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum 82.25, Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement is sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be 
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CITY LIBRARIAN FOR MEDIUM-SIZED 
PROGRESSIVE LIBRARY. SALARY $4,632. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE BOARD 
OF TRUSTEES, PUBLIC LIBRARY, MON- 
TEREY, CALIF. 

Midwestern suburb needs trained librarian, 
B.L.S. or M.L.S. degree required, but will con- 
sider person without library experience. Salary, 
$3697, with four automatic annual increments 
of $120. Full Blue Cross coverage paid by 
city. B384 

High school Librarian for progressive Ohio 
, community. 40 hour week, one month vaca- 
tion, retirement, sick leave. Pleasant working 
conditions. Apply to Gertrude E., Hewit, Librar- 
ian, Carnegie-Stahl Free Public Library, Belle- 
vue, Ohio. 

Cataloger (Assistant) $8,000 and $2,700 for 
five and four year accredited library school 
degrees, plus experience supplements. 40-hour, 
five day week, 3 week vacation, sick leave, 
retirement. Library serves both city and 
county. Apply Librarian, Kanawha County 
Public Library, Charleston 1, West Virginia. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with trainin 
and experience to take charge of children’s wor 
in residential community of 12,000. Library 
moves to new building this fall, close to large 
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elementary school. Program planned in train- 
ing children to use the library. Personal inter- 
view required. Age limit 45. Se open. 
Write giving particulars of training and experi- 
ence. San Marino Public Library, San Marino, 
California. 

GENERAL PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANT 
to work in adult circulation and reference de- 
partments and do some readers’ advisory work. 
Good opportunity for some os woman who 
enjoys work with adults and teen-agers. Resi- 
dential community of 12,000, new library build- 
ings. Salary $3000 and up, depending on quali- 
fications. Personal interview required. Write 
to the San Marino Public Library, San Marino, 
California. 

CALIFORNIA, the Alameda County Library 
has immediate openings for Junior Librarians; 
professional training but no experience required. 
Ideal working conditions in a rapidly growing 
library system. Entrance Salary $264 per 
month. Write Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, County 
Librarian, Court House, Oakland 7, California. 

HEAD LIBRARIANS and Staff Specialists 
needed for public, school and college libraries 
in Missouri. $3000 and up. Register with: 
Missouri State Library, Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Asl for MeClurg’s 


PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of 


books longer life... 
replacements. 
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size. Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your 
and saves you the cost of so many 


Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 
in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Ilinois 
“Serving Librarians Is Qur Business” 
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FRE’S a new, easy way to determine 

fines for overdue books quickly. No 
computations are necessary — correct 
fines are known at a glance. Simple — 
Accurate — Dependable. 


Columns of fines, covering a 20-day 
period, are for 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6 cents a 
day. Mask out columns not used. 


To determine a fine, locate date in black 
column on the right. Directly opposite 
are the total fines due for the respective 
rates — accurate, at a glance! “Today's 
date” is changed daily, You automat- 
ically keep fine period accurate since 


Computer measures 3” x 7”. Sliding storage drawer 


only dates are used for which a fine is holds unused date blocks. Computer may be suspended 
charged. or placed on desk as shown. Complete with instruc- 
; tions and 31 black plastic date blocks... only Pa 

postpaid. 


Gaylord GB208. L(A LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
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GOOD NEWSI! 


THE LAST* OF THE SIX NEW VOLUMES BEING ADDED TO THE 


CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


Edited by Allan Nevins 
IS NOW-COMING OFF THE PRESSES! 


_ Here's ‘What Subscription Books Bulletin Says About the First Five: 


“As well-written, readable and timely accounts, bolstered by the weight of authority 
and the well-reasoned judgment which each author brings to his work, the value of 
these studies is well established. They ate recommended for purchase by high 
school, college, and public libraries.” April, 1951. 

V.5I—FROM VERSAILLES TO THE YV.54—-WAR FOR THE WORLD, Pratt 


NEW DEAL, Faulkner 
V.52-THE ERA OF FRANKLIN D. Y°°~THE UNITED STATES IN A 


ROOSEVELT, Brogan CHAOTIC WORLD, Nevins 
*V.53—-THE STRUGGLE FOR SUR- V.56-THE NEW DEAL AND 
VIVAL, Janeway _ WORLD AFFAIRS, Nevins 


Only $2.50 per volume, plus carriage, in the sturdy Textbook Edition. 
Also in other editions to match existing volumes. 


Rush your ‘order for these six brilliant volumes to: 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 386 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


All of the original 50 CHRONICLES OF AMERICA and the 15 PAGEANT OF 
AMERICA titles are available individually. Free check lists upon request. 


Before You Buy... . Fix Books 


; f 
COMPARE! BETTER THAN NEW 


THE 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 





for libraries, schools, homes 


Authoritative but readable. Con- 
cise but adequate. Keyed to school 
studies. Provides background for 
understanding of current reading. 
Attractively illustrated. 





Jen Sg ee A Oe A Ce For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK 

l ; ae te eB . S TAPE. It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
plastic-coated, beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
for books, music, albums, pamphlets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new .. . beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 1% to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. 


ook Se . Kildare, Chicago 39. 
X% The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
a & N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Hi. MY STI K TA p E 
SELF-STIK ¢ CLOTH » IN COLORS 
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AJA Bulletin 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





EDITOR 
M. Alice Dunlap 
_ ASSISTANT EDITOR 
Mari Sabusawa 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A. L. Remley 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
David H. Clift 


As the official organ of the 
American Library Associa- 
tion, the ALA Bulletin, 
sent to members, carries 
news of the Association, its 
officers, boards, committees, 
divisions, sections, round 
tables, and staff; addresses 
of conference speakers; ar- 
ticles by official representa- 
tives of the Association; and 
brief professional communi- 
cations to or from members, 
Its scope includes important 
news from affiliated associa- 
tions, Its authors’ opinions 
should be regarded as their 
own unless‘ ALA endorse- 
ment is specifically noted. 
The Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in “Current Library 
Literature” in the Library 
Journal, Education Index, 
and Library Literature. 

Published monthly except 
bimonthly July-August by 
the American Library As- 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St. 
Chicago 11. Entered as sec- 
ond-class matter at the Post 
Office at Chicago, Il, with 
an additional ‘entry at 
Menasha, Wis., under Act of 
Congress of March 3, 1879. 
Acceptance for mailing at 
Special rate of postage pro- 
vided for in United States 
Postal Act of October 3, 
1917, Section 1103, amended 
February 28, 1925, author- 
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TO EDITORS: MATERIAL IN ALA Bulletin IS Nor COPYRIGHTED 


The Newest, Most Attractive, Lowest Price, 20 Volume 
Major Adult Reference Set For Libraries and Schools 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 










New In Format 
New In Concept 
New Illustrations 
New In Coverage 
New Maps—126 in Color 
New Graded Bibliographies 
New Plates printed for First Time 

New Editors—2,000 New Contributors 


TO 
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$149.00 


COLLIER’S—The Best Encyclopedia Buy 


Collier’s is a modern Adult Encylopedia that is making publishing history. It has already been 
ordered and reordered by more than 2,000 Public, High School, College and University Libraries 
across the country. 


Collier’s with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. Its 
remarkably clear new type brings an unexpected pleasure to reference reading. Measure its scope 
not by previous standards but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 


Here is what the Reviewers are saying— 
“Collier’s Encyclopedia will be a readable; aaO SEND FOR ATTRACTIVE 
authoritative, up-to-date, comprehensive reference wor Á 
with a price "reasonable enough to recommend it for first 24-PAGE BOOKLET 
consideration.” Saturday Review of Literature COLLIER'S invites examination and will 
“One of the most significant contributions to American | Send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 
reference work we have had in English.” library for a Ten Day Period—no obligation 
Catholic Library World of course. To avail yourself of this courtesy 


cr obtain additional information, write 
“We were greatly impressed by the editors’ use of pic- | LIBRARY DIVISION, COLLIER'S ENCY- 
tures, diagrams, and maps to illustrate text on a scale CLOPEDIA, 640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 
hitherto not attempted by makers of encyclopedias for | N.Y. 


adults.” > Scholastic Teacher 
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ALA's New Project 


Mrs. GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON, DIRECTOR 
ALA AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 


we Most challenging achievement of 
‘Tata's 75th anniversary year to date is 
the grant of $150,000 made by the Fund for 
Adult Education of the Ford Foundation for 
the purpose of establishing, under local 
public library leadership, community dis- 
cussion programs on “The Heritage of the 
U.S.A. in Times of Crisis.” In conducting 
the project the ALA has agreed to: 


l. Plan and coordinate the program through 
a central staff, field workers and consultants. 

2. Select a group of six demonstration re- 
gional and local areas with due attention to 
variations in location, population density, li- 
brary governmental structure, economic and 
educational factors; and allocate funds to public 
libraries in these areas for staff, materials, 
transportation and related expenses. 

3. Provide consultation and advisory service 
to these and other public libraries spontaneously 
participating in the program. 

4. Conduct a training program through the 
national staff, field workers and consultants, 
including national and regional workshops and 
institutes for library specialists and community 
volunteers. 

5. Identify and develop suitable program, 
training and promotional materials based 
primarily on the New York Public Library 
experience and will facilitate their distribution 
to the demonstration areas and to other coop- 
erating libraries. 

6. Seek the guidance of other interested na- 
tional groups through such channels as the 
Council of National Organizations of the Adult 


Mrs. Stevenson arrived at ALA Headquarters on Septem- 
ber 4 to direct the American Heritage Project. A native 
of Kentucky, she did her first library work in the exten- 
sion department of the public library of Evansville, Ind. 
She was librarian in Linden, Ind., for a year, then worked 
in a branch of the public library in Long Beach, Calif., 
for another year. For a number of years she was assist- 
ant supervisor of school libraries in the Seattle Public 
Library, and has been head of the Adult Education and 
Film Department of the Seattle Public Library since 1945. 
Outside of the library field she worked for a short time in a 
settlement schoo] in the mountain regions of Kentucky, 
and was in charge of the personnel department in a San 
Francisco shipyard during the war. She was chairman of 
the Adult Education Section .of the Public Libraries Divi- 
sion in 1949-50, and chairman of the committee which drew 
up the American Heritage Film List for the 75th Anni- 
versary. She is also the author of many professional articles, 
and co-author of the ALA pamphlet You Cen Plan That 
Meeting. 





Education Association of the U.S.A. 

7. Make a survey of program results includ- 
ing a preliminary report on the New York 
Public Library demonstration by March 1952 
and a report on the total program in June 1952, 


Realizing the importance of this project, 
neither Mr. Clift nor the director was will- 
ing to proceed without the advice and 
counsel of such members of ALA and other 
adult education groups who could give 
expert help in planning policy and program. 
An all-day conference was set up at ALA 
Headquarters on Friday, September 7. 
Present were all the members of the Adult 
Education Board: Mrs. Florence S. Craig, 
Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews, Ruth C. 
Warncke, Edmon Low and Jerome Cush- 
man. Also present were Ruth Gregory, 
representing the Public Libraries Division; 
L. Quincy Mumford, representing the 
Audio-Visual Board; Helen A.. Ridgway, 
former chief public library specialist, ALA 
Headquarters; Len Arnold, representing 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, chairman of the. ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee; John Fisher 
of the Great Books Foundation; Victor 
Rubin of the American Heritage Council 
of Illinois; Charles Nelson, executive direc- 
tor of the American Foundation for Politi- 
cal Education; Robert Luke of NEA, Divi- 
sion of Adult Education; and Malcolm S. 
Knowles, administrative coordinator of the 
Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 

Using as a basis the original proposal 
made to the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education, and the terms of the grant 
quoted above, the conclusions of the con- .: 
ference were as follows: 

Agreement with the opinion of those who 
conferred with Scott Fletcher, president of 
the Fund for Adult Education, that within 
the limits of a year’s time and the funds 
allowed, no more than six demonstration 
areas could be established, these areas to 
be selected in accordance with Point 2 (as 
above). It was agreed that the selection on 
such a basis would provide for all public 
libraries the best possible assistance, since 
the areas would then be distributed ‘among 
a variety of library situations and popula- 
tion characteristics. 
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In those areas where demonstrations are 
established the program will follow the 
general pattern of discussion in neighbor- 
hood or functional groups, stimulated by a 
common background of reading and/or 
audio-visual material, with the help of 
trained discussion leaders. 

Funds and professional help will be pro- 
vided to assist the areas in the training of 
both library personnel and community 
leaders who will administer the local pro- 
gram; promoting and organizing the com- 
munity groups; providing materials for dis- 
cussion such as books and films; providing 
additional staff if needed. In addition 
there will be counsel and assistance on pub- 
licizing the programs. 

Since the Fund for Adult Education is 
anxious to have the adult discussion pro- 
gram on the American heritage as wide- 
spread as possible, and since the renewal 
and possible increase of the grant will de- 
pend upon the showing made this year, 
every effort is being made to help libraries 
throughout the country to participate. 
From the demonstration areas, channeling 
through ALA Headquarters, will flow a 
. great deal of information and material 
which should be helpful to all. All inquiries, 
therefore, should be directed to the project 
director at ALA Headquarters. i 

Training institutes for discussion leaders 
wil be held in all of the demonstration 
areas and it might even be possible for 
libraries in nearby localities to send some 
representatives to these training sessions. 

While the demonstration areas will 
necessarily have the initial concentration of 
the project staff, we will give other libraries 
consultation and advice to the limit of our 
time and resources. Additionally, we hope 
to be able to provide some help with the 
purchase of materials to those libraries who 
spontaneously participate. We would be 
glad to hear from any library which feels 
that it can, with some help from the project 
office, establish one or more discussion 
groups. 

New York was selected as the demonstra- 
tion area representing a large urban, eastern 
community. It will be recalled that the 
grant from the Fund for Adult Education 
was originally prompted in part by the on- 
going program of the New York Public 
Library, “Exploring the American Idea.” 
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Mrs. Mathews has described this program 
in published articles and also reported on 
the program at one of the general sessions 
of the 75th Anniversary Conference of ALA. 

Mrs. Mathews, in discussing the program 
at the project meeting, told us the New 
York Public Library was providing its ‘own 
materials, had plans to hold its own train- 
ing institutes, and expected to have 21 dis- 
cussion groups in the coming year. Some of 
these groups will involve a semiliterate for- 
eign population and employ films exclu- 
sively. 

The other demonstration areas have been 
selected as follows: Denver (Colo.) Public 
Library, representing a medium-sized ci 


in the Mountain Plains region; Athens (Ga.) 


Regional Library, representing a multi- 
county unit involving three counties in the 
southeast region; -Los Angeles (Calif.) 
County Public Library, representing a 
mixed county unit on the West Coast; 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission, 
representing a statewide library service in 
New England; La Crosse (Wis.) Public Li- 
brary, representing a small city library in 
the Midwest. 

In the presentation made at the meeting 
for Mr. Ellsworth, the various steps which 
have been taken in the 75th anniversary 
program were outlined and now, Mr. Ells- 
worth suggested, the work of conducting 
the actual discussion programs falls to the 
project committee. It is hoped, he said, 
that therefore the 75th Anniversary Com- 
mittee may go out of existence at the ALA 
Midwinter Meeting. This work, Mr. Ells- 
worth said, would include continuing con- 
tact with some 75 national organizations 
such as the National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs—particularly with the organizations’ 
state and local leaders—and the use and 
promotion of the three books which the 
committee helped to create: Gerald W. 
Johnson’s This American People; Henry 
Steele Commager’s Living Ideas in Amer- 
ica; and Genevieve Foster’s Birthdays of 
Freedom. 

The project staff, with offices at ALA 
Headquarters, will include three profes- 
sional persons: the director, a materials spe- 
cialist, and a field consultant. Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Cory is the materials specialist, operat- 
ing out of New York where she will be in 
the center of publishing and film-producing 


ALAS NEW PROJECT 


activities. The project has been given free 
office space in New York. The position of 
field consultant has not yet been filled. We 
will also use consultants in special fields, 
particularly for the training institutes. 

One of the end results the program 
should strive to achieve is establishment 
for the future of a pattern of adult com- 
munity discussion under library leadership 
all over the country. 

The director does not visualize the herit- 
‘age program as a flag-waving program. Its 
object is not to prove American superiority 
to the world, nor do we expect to indulge 
in ancestor worship. 

The program must be big in conception, 
with the long view—giving the average 
citizen a chance to examine his heritage 
and decide what it stands for; to realize 
where we have achieved the dream of our 
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forefathers, where we have failed, and what 
we might do about the failures. 

Three of the greatest dangers in our 
national life today are fear, distrust, and the 
apathy of the great masses of people about 
public questions. The program must pro- 
vide an opportunity for renewal of demo- 
cratic faith—a confidence that the founda- 
tions of our national life have both the 
strength and flexibility to be translated into 
meaning for the present so that our demo- 
cratic principles may fit our greatly changed 
conditions. 

The only way to keep our American 
heritage alive is by a constant translation 
of it into the institutions and needs of our 
times. By an examination and understand- 
ing of this heritage, we hope to help today’s 
Americans to accomplish this. 


The Worried Reader 


Mrs. REZIA GAUNT 


CLUE to the worries which send the citi- 
A zen to the public library to seek such 
aid as books can give is found in the library’s 
dictionary card catalog. Every year cards 
representing certain kinds of non-fiction 
books will need replacement because a 
year’s constant fingering has rendered them 
illegible. 

The cards that receive the hardest use 
year after year are those headed by the 
words, PSYCHOLOGY, PSYCHIATRY, PsycHo- 
ANALYSIS, RELIGION, SEX, and Race PROB- 
LEMS. In comparison, parts of the catalog 
devoted to books on automobiles, radios, 
furnaces and television sets are only mod- 
erately soiled and need to be replaced 
scarcely half as often. In an age popularly 
believed to be run by motors, our machines 
apparently cause us less concern than our- 
selves. 

Perhaps it is assuming too much to at- 


Mrs. Gaunt is head of the Acquisitions Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Gary, Ind. For her paper she was awarded a 
prize of $100 in the ALA 75th Anniversary Contest, for the 
best statement on ‘‘What are the problems that worry the 
citizen enough to make him come to the library for help?” 


tribute the consumption of books on the 
workings of the mind, the soul, and the 
social conscience to the troubled in spirit. 
The use of these materials could be just as 
logically assigned to people responding to 
different stimuli—students preparing tomor- 
row’s lessons, clubwomen exploring program 
topics, or casual readers satisfying idle curi- 
osity. Nevertheless, the library desk at- 
tendant who is familiar with these types— 
the student in blue jeans, the matron in the 
feathered hat, and the casual reader whose 
curiosity is not idle at all, though he will 
not admit it—is haunted by a fourth type, a 
silent specter who consults the catalog with- 
out asking assistance of anyone, who fingers 
the cards that stand for books on psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, psychoanalysis, religion, 
es E Aep ia. and i by hisel 
tries to frame the answers. This is the 
Worried Reader and while we may not be 
able to reconstruct his physical portrait 
from evidence offered by the catalog, we 
know that the problems which trouble him 
enough to make him come to the library 
for help are intimate ‘and personal; that he 
worries about how to get along with him- 
self, with God, with a life partner (or, 
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worse, without one), and lastly how to get 
along with an alien neighbor. 

We have tried of late to make the library 
into a group-work institution, like the 
churches and the Christian associations, only 
bigger and more encompassing. We have 
tried to attract within our doors different 
segments of the public, not as individuals 
but in groups, to attend discussion meetings 
on public questions, to debate ideas pre- 
sented in the Great Books courses, to look 
at films or listen to music on recordings. 
In spite of advertising beforehand and care- 
fully planned programs, attendance has 
been slim. The few that come make kind 
comments and encourage us to try and try 
again but the fact still is—and why not face 
it?—that the library makes a natural appeal 
to the solitary, the shy, the person who does 
not communicate his feelings readily and 
who does not find in the efforts of well- 
meaning groups the answers he is seeking. 

The sections of the catalog on psychology, 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis are the refuge 
of the inverted individual. The Worried 
Reader who wants to know himself better 
seeks the wisdom of the past as well as that 
based on the latest findings of the psychi- 
atrists. The cards for Lockes An Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding and 
those for William James’ The Principles 
of Psychology are as cornerless and thumb- 
printed as those for Dr. Karen Horney’s 
books: The Neurotic Personality of Our 
Time, Neurosis and Human Growth, and 
Our Inner Conflicts. 

This does not necessarily confirm the 
thesis of the Great Books program—that the 
great books of the past can give the answers 
because they contain “the relatively small 
number of basic ideas through which men 
have gained insight, clarified problems, and 
directed their thinking.” It is merely a 
tribute to the discernment of the Worried 
Reader that, through the medium of the 
catalog, he has been able to discover all 
books for himself, and to make use of each 
kind. 

To some Worried Reader, Locke’s nut- 
Shell definition of envy (“an uneasiness of 
mind caused by the consideration of a good 
we desire, obtained by one we think should 
not have had it before us”) would bring as 
much satisfaction as an entire chapter in 
Horney’s Our Inner Conflicts. This chapter 
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is called “Sadistic Trends” and is on the 
subject of envy, but mentions the word only 
once. 

For the worrier who can get outside him- 
self to survey his situation there is the per- 
spective on his problems offered by religion. 
It is revealing that the catalog cards which 
stand for books on this subject are almost 
as begrimed as those on psychology, psy- 
chiatry and psychoanalysis. Perhaps the 
proper study of mankind is not man, but 
God. 

Publishers understand this. In 1949 and 
1950, about 8 per cent of all new titles were 
in the religious field. Only two other cate- 
gories of books, fiction and juveniles, out- 
stripped religion. And religious books are 
not merely the product of the denomina- 
tional presses. Every year when Publish- 
ers Weekly brings out its religious book 
number the general publishers with religion 
lists outnumber the religious presses two to 
one. This year one of the major New York 
houses published two dozen new religious 
titles during the first six months of the year. 

Every decade has its best sellers in the 
nonfiction religious field that are remem- 
bered long after the fiction best sellers of 
the same period are forgotten. Papini's 
Life of Christ is an example of a memorable 
best seller of the twenties. In the thirties 
one thinks at once of Link’s The Return 
to Religion. The forties recall Liebman’s 
Peace of Mind. ; 

Cards for books like these must be con- 
stantly renewed, for, as it is said in Bruce 
Barton’s What Can Man Believe? “Religious 
feeling is generally strong in proportion to 
the sense of weakness and helplessness. It 
is when man’s own resources fail that he 
looks most anxiously to find a friend in the 
universe. Religion is man’s consolation in 
the presence of a necessity which he cannot 
resist; his refuge when he is deserted by 
his own power of energy or ingenuity.” 

The third section of the catalog that per- 
ennially requires renewal is the section 
headed Sex, and as a corollary, the whole 
section beginning with the guide card that 
reads Freup. ‘Though sex was known to 
have existed before its discovery by the 
Viennese doctor, its real importance in mod- 
ern life seems to have stemmed from his 
ministry. 

The scientific literature on sex which 
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spans the decades from Freud to Kinsey 
has very little to offer the Worried Reader. 
The cataloger who assigns the subject head- 
ing to the books knows this but the reader 
who consults the card catalog does not. 
When the reader makes contact with Dr. 
Kinsey’s opus, he is usually perplexed. His 
grasp of the three R’s does not include a 
course in graphical representation. 

For him it is a mere matter of chance that 
he is helped at all by the library’s store. 
What the Worried Reader wants is not 
scientific information but assuagement from 
a sense of guilt, real or fancied, or relief 
from the naggings of conscience. The cards 
in the catalog headed by words like Gurt, 
CONSCIENCE and ATONEMENT are unsullied. 

In a period of widespread enlightenment 
on the so-called Facts of Life, it is discour- 
aging to note that the more that is known, 
the greater the confusion about what is 
known. The rationalization which followed 
the first published volume of Dr. Kinsey’s 
new six-foot shelf is a case in point. The 
deduction was made that since there seems 
to be widespread deviation from an ac- 
cepted moral code in regard to chastity, the 
code should be changed to conform with 
practice. This notion to many is just plain 


silly. It is as if a city government should ° 


say that since there have been many traffic 
violations, the traffic code should be sus- 
pended. 

The fourth large concern of the Worried 
Reader, his relation with his alien neighbor, 
appears on the cards headed Race Pros- 
LEMS. The striking fact about the large 
number of soiled cards here, is that they 
represent the kind of thinking that the white 
race has done about other races. They 
seldom represent the thoughts of the yellow 
or beck dined races about the white. 

This is a fundamental human weakness. 
We define culture as our own specific 
culture, and the ideals we set up for the 
world are those common to our small seg- 
ment of it. Thus, the Worried Reader, 
when he gets far enough away from himself 
to consider his relations with other peoples, 


is apt to arrive at the identical introversions _ 


that mark his relations with himself. 

The reason for our present stalemate in 
Asia—an idea many people have expressed 
in different words—is our failure to compre- 
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hend ideological differences between Ori- 
ental and western races, and our attempts to 
prove by force ideas that have no meaning 
to the East, such as the importance of the 
individual, the right of the citizen to govern 
himself, and the superiority of the demo- 
cratic process. 

Matters would seem quite hopeless if it 
were not for the fact that understanding in 
our own communities has at times in the 
past proved a multilateral affair, instead of 
merely unilateral. 

The library about which I am writing is 
an example of how multilateral understand- 
ing can grow. It is situated in a city which 
has had a wild and mushroom growth. 
Like the city, the library has expanded 
rapidly. There are great gaps in our library 
collection, just as there are great gaps in 
the city’s cultural tradition. 

In a little over 45 years of the city’s ex- 
istence there have been three or four very 
tense periods when groups of citizens were 
drawn up solidly against each other. Twice 
it has been the white race against the black. 
Each time difficulties have been resolved 
without bloodshed, though hatred has been 
very deep and very bitter. The library per- 
haps can claim no direct part in the peace- 
ful settlement of our difficulties. But the 
fact that there has been on the library’s 
shelves during these bad periods a sub- 
stantial collection of good and wise books 
is perhaps significant in itself. Enough 
people have felt their influence to make the 
difference between rioting and no rioting. 

The problems that worry the citizen 
enough to make him come to the library 
for help are largely personal, subjective and 
reflective. Because we live in a world of 
shifting values, the only permanence at all 
seems to rest in the individual. There is 
no proof, of course, that the successful 
wotrier is the man or woman who seeks the 
library’s help in resolving his difficulties. 
There is only the hope that the American 
public library has been preparing a book 
stock that will meet a worrier or potential 
worrier more than halfway. In the grease- 
edged cards of the catalog there is a little 
proof that some of the worried have pro- 
pelled themselves at least a part of the 
remaining distance toward the goal of 
understanding. 


A Proposal on ALA Dues and 
Perquisites 


MEMBERS OF ALA: 


The “tear out” below is your ballot to vote to put out the fires of inflation that are lick- 
ing at your Association's structures. It is your prerogative, however, to vote as you wish. 
Still, as members of the Committee on Membership Dues and Perquisites, we have become 
convinced that the dues scale proposed [see opposite page] is a necessary help for the 
Association. We have presented the scale to the Executive Board who approved submis- 
sion to Council; to Council and to the Membership Meeting of the Annual Conference, 
both of whom approved submission to the general membership for a mail vote. The logic 
they had to face was that for four years now the ALA’s basic operations have been 
working on a fixed income of about $175,000 while costs have mounted. The budget has 
been kept balanced in this time; there is no fiscal deficit. There has been and is a 
mounting service and a professional deficit to you members, | 

Whether you look upon ALA as a materialist who wants personal and professional help, 
© or as an idealist who sees it as a force for intellectual and spiritual survival, you will want 
the strong ALA which only your increased support can assure. The hoped-for additional 
income, possibly $25,000 a year, will not match inflation’s effect but will go to general and 
divisional purposes which you and your general and divisional officers have been urging. 
Should a membership majority vote to reject this proposed scale, the ALA’s services will 
fail you all out of proportion to the requested dues’ increase. Accordingly, your committee 
strongly urges your approval. 


ALA CoMMITTEE ON MEMBERSHIP DUES AND PERQUISITES 
Wilma Bennett 
(Miss) Perrie Jones 
Irene V. Mason 
John H. Moriarty, Chairman 
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BALLOT 


To: Executive Secretary 
American Library Association 
50 East Huron St, 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


I wish to record my vote in regard to the pending revisions of the ALA By-Laws, Article 
I. Membership. Section 2. Dues, Rights and Privileges, and Article VI, Divisions. Section 
8(e), as proposed on pages 307-09 of the October 1951 ALA Bulletin: 


["] I approve the revisions. 


C] I disapprove the revisions. 
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This ballot must be postmarked not later than midnight, November 15, 1951 
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Proposed Revision of ALA By-Laws 
On Membership Dues, Rights and Privileges 


(SEE BALLOT ON OPPOSITE PAGE) 


ALA COMMITTEE ON MemMBERSHIP DUES AND PERQUISITES 


ALA BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I. MEMBERSHIP. SECTION 2. 
DUES, RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES 


PROPOSED 
Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. 


All members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote, All personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, divisional 
affiliation and allotment for members so desir- 
ing, being contingent upon acceptance of the 
member by the division concerned: 


Library 
PROPOSED . 


All classes are subject to divisional allotment, 
Bulletin and Proceedings. 


Class A. Non-Salaried Librarians (Library 
School Students, retired librarians 
not eligible for continuing member- 
ship, librarians who are members 
of religious orders, ete.) dues $3. 


Class B. Salary $2999 or less, dues $6 
Class C. Salary 8000-3499, dues $ 7 
Class D. ” 3500-3999, ” 8 
Class E. ” 4000-4499, ” 9 
Class F. ” 4500-4999, ” 10 
Class G. ” 5000-5499, ” 12, 
Class H. ” 5500-5999, “ 14 
Clas I. ” 6000-6499, ” 16 
Class J. ” 6500-6999, ” 18 
Class K. ” 7000 and over, dues $20 


PRESENT ' 
Sec. 2. Dues, Rights, and Privileges. 


All members of the Association shall have the 
right to vote. All personal members shall have 
the right to hold office. The dues to be paid, 
the publications to be received, and the divi- 
sional privileges shall be as follows, divisional 
affiliation and allotment for members so desir- 
ing, being contingent upon acceptance of the 
member by the division concerned: 


Members 


PRESENT 


Class A. Salary $2100 or under, dues $3 © 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin 

Class B. Salary $2100-$4000, dues $6 annu- 
ally, subject to divisional allotment; Bulletin 
and. Proceedings 

Class C. Salary $4001 and over, dues $10 
annually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin nd Proceedings 


Trustee and Lay Members 


PROPOSED 
Trustee and Lay Members 


Dues $6 annually, subject to Divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings. 


PRESENT 
Trustee Members 
Dues $8 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin ‘without Proceedings 
Lay Members 


Dues $3 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin without Proceedings 
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Institutional Members 
PROPOSED PRESENT 
l. Bulletin, Proceedings, Membership Direc- 1. Services, privilege of divisional allotment, 


tory, privilege of divisional allotment, and 
periodical publication of the Division of 
which they are a member, 10% discount on 


and subscription to the Bulletin and Pro- 
ceedings, shall be available to libraries and 
library schools upon payment of annual 


standing orders for ALA publications, and dues as follows: 


appropriate headquarter services shall be 


available to libraries and library schools upon ncome Dues 

payment of annual dues as follows: $20,000 and under $5 
Over $20,000, up to and including 

Annual Income Dues 40,000 10 
$11,999 or under $6 Over $40,000, up to and including 

$12,000 or over 50 cents for each $1000 $70,000 15 
annual income or frac- Over $70,000, up to and including 

tion thereof up to $100,000 20 

$100,000 Over $100,000 25 


For determination of the rate'to be paid for 
membership services and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received in the previous fiscal year. 


For determination of the rate to be paid for 
membership, services, and publications, annual 
income shall be defined as the total operating 
income received during the previous fiscal year. 


2. 


Divisions, departments or branches of library 
and library school institutional members, 
dues $6 annually, subject to divisional allot- 
ment; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Member- 
ship Directory. 


. All other institutional members, dues $6 


annually, subject to Divisional allotment; 
Bulletin, Proceedings, and Membership Di- 
rectory. 


2. Divisions, 


departments, or branches of 
library and library school institutional mem- 
bers, dues $5 annually, subject to divisional 
allotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


. All other institutional members, dues $5 an- 


nually, subject to divisional allotment; Bulle- 
tin and Proceedings 


Honorary Members 


PROPOSED 
No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 


bership Directory 


PRESENT 


No dues; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Corresponding Members 


PROPOSED 
No dues; Bulletin, Proceedings, and Mem- 


bership Directory 


PRESENT 


No dues; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Sustaining Members 


PROPOSED 
Dues $500 annually, subject to Divisional 


allotment; Bulletin, Proceedings and Member- 
ship Directory 


PRESENT 


Dues $100 annually, subject to Divisional 
allotment; Bulletin and Proceedings 


Contributing Members 


PROPOSED 
Dues $25 annually subject to Divisional allot- 


PRESENT 


Dues $25 annually, subject to divisional allot- 


ment; Bulletin, Proceedings and Membership ment; Bulletin and Proceedings 
Directory 
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Life Members 


PROPOSED 


Dues $200; Bulletin, Proceedings, Member- 
ship Directory, Divisional allotment for those 
becoming life members after 1939. 


Continuing 


PROPOSED 
No dues; Bulletin 


Article VI. 


PROPOSED 
Sec. 3. (e) 


Delete the following phrase: 


For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a 
maximum of three divisions, to be designated 
by the members, 


PRESENT 


Dues $200; Bulletin and Proceedings, divi- 
sional allotment for those who become life 
members after adoption of this section. 


Members 
PRESENT 
No dues; Bulletin 


Divisions 
PRESENT 
Sec, 8. 
(e) Members of the Association may become 


members of more than one division upon pay- 
ment of an additional fee of 20 per cent of their 


‘ Association dues (not to exceed $2) for each 


additional division, such fees to be included in 
the allotments to the division designated; and 


upon meeting any other qualifications the divi- 
sion may impose. 

For any contributing or sustaining member 
who requests divisional membership, the Execu- 
tive Board shall allot $2 each year up to a 
maximum of three divisions, to be designated by 
the member. 


MILDRED L. BATCHELDER BEGINS NEW ALA ASSIGNMENT 


On October 16 Mildred L. Batchelder will begin half-time promotion of sustaining 
memberships for the American Library Association. It is believed that many individuals 
and organizations who are interested in promoting ALA objectives do not realize the op- 
portunity offered by sustaining memberships for extending ALA’s activities and leadership 
in library improvement and extension. 

As reported in the July-August ALA Bulletin, Miss Batchelder and her secretary, Jeanne 
Welch, will serve as the executive office of the Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People on a half-time basis. The balance of their time is available for the membership 
promotion work as a result of their resignations from their half-time positions with the 
. American Association of School Librarians. 

Miss Batchelder’s resignation followed AASL board action on July 8, 1951, releasing 
her on six months’ notice. The action, not reported at the July 10 AASL membership 
meeting, was first made known in a letter to Miss Batchelder dated July 11 and delivered 

uly 18. 

The ALA Executive Board, also meeting on July 8, authorized a two-year grant of 
$12,000 to the American Association of School Librarians, subject to the tenure protection 
of Miss Batchelder. Following notification of the contents of the letter received by Miss 
Batchelder on July 13, the Executive Board voted on July 14 to withhold funds for the 
grant until certain questions concerning the AASL board action could be clarified. The 
advice of the ALA Board on Personnel Administration was asked by the Executive Board 
on “whether or not good: tenure practices have been violated by the AASL in the dismissal 
of the AASL’s Executive Secretary.” The ALA Executive Board has included this matter 
on the agenda of its October meeting, to be held in Chicago. 


| Constitution and By-Laws | 


HE ALA Constitution and By-Laws, with 
A renders voted for the first time at 
the 1951 Midwinter Meeting, appeared in 
the May 195] ALA Bulletin. All constitu- 
tional amendments must be approved twice 
by the ALA Council and ratified by the 
membership either by mail or at a member- 
ship meeting of the Association. By-Laws 
amendments are effective after one approv- 
ing vote by the Council and ratification by 
the membership. 


. Constitution 
Amendments Approved and in Effect 


The following amendments, as published 
in the May 1951 ALA Bulletin, were ap- 
proved by the Council for the second time 
at the 1951 Chicago Conference and were 
ratified by the membership at a general 
membership meeting on July 18, 1951: 

Article VI, Section 1(e), specifying that 
members of the Executive Board will also 
serve as voting members of the Council. 

Article VI, Section 1(f), removing mem- 
bers of the Executive Board from the list of 
people who may participate in Council dis- 
‘cussion without the right to vote. 

Article VII, Section 1(d), which states 
that a majority “of voting members” shall 
constitute a quorum of the Executive Board. 


Revised Amendments 


A number of amendments receiving first 
‘approval in Cleveland called for the elim- 
‘ination of the office of second vice president. 
Council reversed itself at the Chicago Con- 
ference and voted to retain‘ the office, The 
following amendments therefore have the 
force of a first vote of the Council since the 
office of second vice president was retained 
and other changes were made. A second 
vote will be taken at the 1952 Midwinter 
‘Meeting and, if approved, amendments will 
then be submitted to the membership for 
ratification, . 


Article VI, Sec. 2. Officers. The president, 
president-elect, second vice president, and exec- 
utive secretary of the Association shall serve as 
officers of the Council. The executive secre- 
tary shall not have the right to vote and the 


presiding officer may vote only in case of a tie. 

Article VIII, Sec. 1. Officers. The officers 
of the Association shall be a president, a presi- 
dent-elect, who shall serve as first vice presi- 
dent, a second vice president, an executive sec- 
retary, and a treasurer. The president-elect, 
the second vice president, and the treasurer 
shall be elected at the annual conference of the 
Association, the president-elect and second vice 
president for a term of one year and the treas- 


- urer for a term of four years beginning with the 


year 1952. The executive secretary shall be 
appointed by the Executive Board, and shall 
hold office at its pleasure. 

Article VIII, Sec, 2. Duties of Officers. The 


president, president-elect, second vice presi- 


dent, executive secretary, and treasurer shall 
perform the duties ‘pertaining to their respec- 
tive offices and such other duties as may be 
approved by the Executive Board. The presi- 
dent-elect shall serve the first year after elec- 
tion as first vice president, the second year as 
president, and the third year as ex president. 
The president, for the Executive Board, and the 
executive secretary, for the headquarters staff, 
shall report annually to the Council. The 
executive secretary shall be in charge of head- 
quarters and its personnel; he shall carry out 
the activities provided for in the budget and - 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned to his office. He shall submit a 
monthly report to the Executive Board. 


New Amendments 


Two amendments, made for purposes of 
clarification, were adopted for the first time 
by the Council at the 1951 ALA Conference. 
A second vote of the Council will be taken 
at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting. If ap- - 
proved, the amendments must be ratified by 
the membership. 


Article IH, Sec. 1. Members. Any person; 
library or other institution interested in library 
work may become a member upon payment of 
the dues provided for in the By-Laws. The 
Executive Board may suspend a member for 
cause after hearing by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Executive Board and may rein- 
state a member by a three-fourths vote of the 
members of the Executive Board. 

Article VII, Sec. 4. Votes by Mail. Votes 
by mail shall have the force of a vote, if con- 
ducted under the conditions specified in the 
By-Laws. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Amendments Disapproved 


Two amendments, first approved at the 
Cleveland ALA Conference in 1950; failed 
to receive a second and final vote of ap- 
proval by the Council. These amendments 
were published in the May 1951 ALA Bul- 
letin, page 170. 

Article VII, Sec. l(a). Executive Board. 
The proposed amendment to this section 
was first presented mainly to make provision 
for budget preparation and adoption. The 
amendment was not approved since the 
Council looked with favor upon an alterna- 
tive plan proposed by the Budget Com- 
mittee. According to this plan the Budget 
Committee would be expanded to include 
the Finance Committee. Serving as a com- 
mittee of the Council, this expanded com- 
mittee would have over-all control of the 
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budget. A constitutional amendment to this 
effect will probably be offered at the 1952 
ALA Midwinter Meeting. 

Article VII, Sec. 1{b). This amendment 
was disapproved in order to retain wording 
“second vice president.” 


‘By-Laws 

Article VI, Sec. 4{a). An amendment 
to this article was approved by the Council 
and ratified by the membership on July 18. 
It now is in effect and reads as follows: 
“Only members of this Association may be 
members of a division, section, round table, 
or discussion group.” The only change was 
the omission of a reference to Section 1(c) 
of the article, which no longer is in effect 
because of earlier action of the Council and 
membership. 


Consumers Union Reports 


ALA COMMITTEE ON [INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


HE CURRENT attempt to ban Consumers 
T Union Reports from public libraries has 
been investigated by the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom of ALA. We find no evi- 
dence that the national organization of Better 
Business Bureaus has stigmatized Consumers 
Union with the subversive label. The re- 
sponsibility for such charges seems to rest 
with a few local representatives of Better 
Business Bureaus in certain cities. It is 
the opinion of our committee that removal 
of this periodical from library shelves be- 
cause a local Better Business Bureau calls 
it “a very subtle way of discrediting the 
American way of doing business,” is a 
violation of the Library Bill of Rights. 

Our committee’s recommendation to li- 
brarians is summarized by Hiller Wellman, 
Springfield, Mass: “Continue (to make 
Consumers Union Reports available) until 
evidence is produced to show that it is 
genuinely and seriously subversive.” 

Frederic Melcher of Publishers’ Weekly 
has made inquiries resulting in a letter from 
Mrs. Jean L. Whitehall of Consumers Union. 
Excerpts from her letter explain the situa- 
tion this way: 


We are not and never have been on the At- 
torney General’s list of subversive organizations 
which presumably was arrived at on the basis 
of investigation rather than unsupported charges. 

It is true that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities listed Consumers Union as 
an organization which had in the past been 
accused by official agencies of being subversive. 
The latest such listing cited dates back to 1944. 
Furthermore, all of the citations apparently stem 
from the same source—the charges made in 1989 
by J. B. Matthews, chief investigator for the 
old Dies Committee. Mr. Matthews had pre- 
viously been vice-president of Consumers Re- 
search at the time of the strike there which 
gave rise to the formation of Consumers Union. 
His motives were, therefore, certainly open to 
question. .. . 

While at that time the charges were scoffed 
at by commentators and editorial writers, they 
have reappeared again and again and in the 
present hysterical climate of opinion, they are 
again being used against us. Yet no one has 
ever pointed to anything we have published or 
any action of the organization which would 
support these charges. 

We are just as happy as we can be that you 
and people generally do not automatically ac- 
cept the validity of the charges of Communism 
or Communist orientation, particularly when 
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they are made against an organization with a 
public record such as ours. ... 


Mr. Melcher comments: 


My own opinion is that the American con- 
sumer has gained considerably by having some 
agencies evaluating claims of producers and that 
such evaluation is a very American, not an un- 
American, enterprise, and it should not be dis- 
couraged. It seems to me if libraries dropped 
this magazine that they would do disservice to 
their public, although the most interested 
public . . . will get the magazine direct. Book 
publishers’ output is criticized promptly and 
often adversely. Their methods of manufac- 
ture are commented on and why other products 
should not be able to stand a little reviewing 
is beyond a bookman’s comprehension. 


Marion E. Hawes considers the objective 
information in Consumers Union Reports 
widely useful. She reports that the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore indexes 
these reports and that this library would 
surely resist pressure to remove the publica- 
tion from the library’s shelves. 

Mabel L. Conat, a new member of the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom, says: 


On my own examination, I think that the 
Reports serve a good purpose, are factual and 
informative in their statements and should be 
retained in the libraries, at least for the pres- 
ent, judging from the material given in the 
Reports up to this time. 


John Hall Jacobs of the New Orleans 
Public Library wrote to the H. W. Wilson 
Company to inquire if they planned to dis- 
continue indexing Consumers Union Reports 
in the Readers’ Guide. The Wilson Com- 
pany replied that all magazines included in 
their indexes are chosen by vote of the sub- 
scribers; none by the company. The next 
questionnaire or polling of subscribers is 
tentatively planned for early 1953. If Con- 
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sumers Union Reports has a high standing 
on this basis it will be retained; if its vote 
rating by librarians is low it will be dropped. 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
does not believe that any central agency of 
ALA should demand or urge all libraries to 
select and make available a specific publica- 
tion such as The Nation or Consumers 
Union Reports or The New York Times. 
Selection of library materials should be 
made locally to fit local needs. No part of 
ALA gives “permissive approval” for the 
inclusion in library collections of specific 
books, magazines or films. What we have 
consistently recommended is that all librar- 
ians should resist the pressures of those who 
want to prevent American citizens from 
being informed. 

The case against Consumers Union is, 
at ‘best, tenuous and without evidence of 
subversion. We point out that it is charac- 
teristic of many such charges that the thing 
under attack is not communism but some- 
thing else distasteful to the attacker. We 
hope that no library will be intimidated by 
unproved charges against Consumers Union 
to the point where it seems necessary to 
violate the Library Bill of Rights by ban- 
ning Consumers Union Reports. 


ALA CoMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM 

D. K. Berninghausen, Secretary 
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NEW YORK ADDRESS OF AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT 


The New York office of the American Heritage Project, under the direction of the ALA, 
is located at 200 W. 57th St., New York City, Room 308. Mrs. Patricia Cory, materials 
specialist for the project, will work in the New York office. Other members of the project 
staff have offices at ALA headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IN. 


Living by the Book 


Marie C. CORRIGAN 


I HAVE enjoyed books almost as long as 

I can remember but it was as a college 
student that their special enchantment came 
home to me. I wrote a theme in an Irish 
setting, and the professor liked it, and sent 
it to the college magazine, at the same time 
suggesting that I read William Butler Yeats. 
The reading gave me much joy, and musical 
lines like 


The wind blows out of the gates of day, 
The wind blows over the lonely of heart, 
And the lonely of heart is withered away 
While the faeries dance in a place apart, 


exerted a charm over my mind and became 
precious to me. Yeats was only the opening 
of my personal door in books; I read on in 
the wonder and glory of Celtic romance and 
folklore. Like many another, I was fasci- 
nated by the story of Deirdre, heroine of 
an ancient legend, and spent months collect- 
ing this sorrow of storytelling. 

Because of my faith in the magic of the 
book, I had the desire to become part of 
the book world, to do what little I could to 
pass along the power and the pleasure of 
reading. I found myself thinking in the 
spirit of Deirdre, “I too will set my face to 
the wind and throw my handful of seed on 
high.” 

I became a librarian, and have never been 
sorry, because the job continues to link 
learning and a richer living, as book leads 
to book in an ever-widening circle. It is 
a life that has room for the small things 
loved by Karel Capek . . . flowered cur- 
tains, apples baked in their jackets, the 








Miss Corrigan wrote ‘‘Living by the Book’’ as a com- 
peting entry in the ALA 75th Anniversary Contest. Eight 
prizes were offered in four different categories. Two prizes 
of $200 were offered for the best statements that illustrate 
the power of books to influence the lives of men and 
women—young and old. One of the prizes went to Elizabeth 
Hart, whose essay appeared in the September ALA Bulletin. 
Miss Corrigan shared the other prize with Margery Doud, 
St. Louis Public Library. Miss Doud’s essay will appear in 
a later issue of the Bulletin. Miss Corrigan is head of the 


Literature Division, Main Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 


smell of burning wood, and the big things 
loved by Gabriela Mistral . . . children, her 
profession of teaching, and her country, a 
larger land than Chile. Her ideal is to dis- 
regard boundaries and to fuse all into the 
heart-shaped beautiful land which is her 
America. ` 

My public library is in a big industrial 
city, which has worked out its own educa- 
tional, cultural and social welfare patterns. 
The city population is drawn from many 
countries. 

Over the entrance hall of the library, 
there is an illuminated globe that looks like 
a whirl of light spinning in space. Its map 
is after Leonardo da Vinci and is thought 
to be the first map indicating the American 
continent. A glance at the globe suggests 
dream and discovery, winds and ships, seas 
and distant lands. Most of all it calls up 
the America long foretold in myth and 
legend, and the courage and high purpose 
of those who came to the New World and 
made it a haven for seekers of democracy. 

‘The public library has been a part of 
the American dream of a better life for all. 
The library has existed for the people and 
has been interested in what the individual 
could be. This came to my attention in 
my first days in the library. I was speaking 
with a Hungarian-American professor, when 
an elderly woman with shawl-covered head 


‘passed, her week's supply of recreational 


reading under her arm. The professor 
interrupted his thought and said with 
feeling, 


That she is welcome here is to me the beauty 
of the American public library. It is one of 
the reasons why I like America. In Europe in 
my time, she would not dare go in; the books 
were for the scholars. 


And it has come to my mind since, as I 
learned of the way books contributed to the 
success in life of Americans like Carnegie, 
Edison, Pupin, Jensen, Mary Antin, James 
Stephens, Jack London, Dreiser, Sherwood 
Anderson and Richard Wright. A short 
while back, Carlos Bulosan, Philippine im- 
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migrant and writer, told us of the meaning 
of books for him, in his America Is in the 
Heart, 


. . . I plunged into books, boring through 
the earth’s core, leveling all seas and oceans, 
swimming in the constellations. 

& % * 


I felt that I was at home with the young 
American writers . . . Reading them drove 
me back to the roots of American literature— 
to Walt Whitman and the tumult of his time. 
And . . . from his passionate dream of an 
America of equality for all races, a tremendous 
idea burned my consciousness. Would it be 
possible for an immigrant like me to become 
‘a part of the American dream? Would I be 
able to make a positive contribution toward 
the realization of this dream? 

I was enchanted... 


And so were many others who passed under 
the globe in search of writers who inter- 
reted or reaffirmed the American way of 
e—Jefferson and Lincoln, Walt Whitman 
and Thomas Wolfe, S. V. Benét and Robert 
Sherwood, Carl Sandburg and Donald Cul- 
ross Peattie. 

Library books have played numerous roles 
in the lives of readers of all ages. They 
have given information, refreshment, con- 
solation, wisdom, and faith for living. To 
Robert Haven Schauffler, anthologist and 
o they were a grand adventure. As he 
tells it, 


I love the Cleveland libraries. What joyful 
hours I have spent with a book in either ad 
and another locked between my knees, in the 
old Case stack. What thrills have been mine 
as I stood perched on one Jeg like a stork, half- 
way up a ladder, utterly oblivious of time and 
space, drinking in equal parts of Jules Verne 
and the dust of the Central Library .. . 


Books have helped young and old to 
improve their skills on jobs, to solve their 
problems, from building a boat to operating 
a diesel engine. Some are indebted to books 
for their particular knowledge of places and 
people. I am thinking now of a Spanish- 
American who made a success in the auto- 
motive industry. He left Spain at 15, hav- 
ing had little opportunity to know the 
history and culture of his nation. A proud 
man, he was embarrassed not to be able to 
answer questions about Spain, and was 
grateful to library books for giving him the 
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chance to know. He read not only Don 
Quixote but the romances of chivalry that 
drove Don Quixote mad. He read Spanish 
history, art and architecture, and praises 
books for the notch they made in his life. 
Different people turned to various types 
of books for recreation. Some read to re- 
member, and others to forget. There were 
those who read out of loneliness or to make 
holidays pleasant. A gentleman whose 
home was a rooming house, had a good time 
over Christmas with Drums Along the Mo- 
hawk. He said he had no visitors that 
day, but that someone down the hall had 
left a bag of cookies at his door, and he had 
good reading. And I remember a wispy 
woman who had fallen upon hard times. 
She enjoyed the poetry of Rupert Brooke, 
and liked to dwell upon the things he found 
pleasurable ... wet roofs beneath the lamp- 
light, the blue smoke of wood, the cool 
kindliness of sheets, white plates and cups, 
ringed with blue lines. As she explained, 
she too had a china tea set, and though 
living alone, always took care to have her 
tea nicely. Through the years I have heard 
countless tributes to the fellowship of books, 
but none more appealing than that from an 
elderly Negro woman who enjoyed The 
Yearling, because it was “company-keepin’.” 
Books brought to many, a sense of ful- 
filment. The noblest example-of this which 
I experienced was when reading Easter 
poetry to a group of adult Negro blind in 
a branch library. This group of 20 to 25 
met regularly to talk about books and maga- 
zine articles read in braille or heard on 


- talking book machines.’ Their enthusiasm 


for books like Rourke’s Audubon, and Skin- 
ners Our Hearts Were Young and Gay was 
inspiring. 

Countless individuals became something 
through reading, like the reader stirred to 
a spiritual experience by Saint Exupéry’s 
luminous Flight to Arras, and the boy who 
grew up in a congested area of river barges, 
railroads, and steel mills to become an 
artist. He went up the hill everyday to the 
branch library and on Saturdays attended 
free classes at the Art School. 
biography especially . . . Heads and Tales, 
by Malvina Hoffman, and Alone, by Richard 
Byrd. Biography taught him that life was 
not easy for any of us, that all faced diffi- 


He liked - 
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culties, and needed to have faith and confi- 
dence in themselves, to believe and to work 
for success. Watching the valley, the young 
man saw that the steel show was gorgeous 
especially at night, and that even smoke 
glowed with color if you looked closely. 

There was the reader who had broad 
sympathy and love for people, who became 
a poet and teacher of retarded children. 
Her volume published last year was chosen 
as one of the Fifty Books of the Year by the 
American Institute of Graphie Arts. Her 
childhood ambition was to read all the 
books in the neighborhood library, and it 
was a children’s librarian who introduced 
her to the poetry of Amy Lowell, and stimu- 
lated her awareness of the way she wanted 
to go. 

There was the Viennese professor who 
from his first coming to America read in- 
tensively in American literature, making 
a fresh discovery of the land and its people. 
He spoke glowingly of Thomas Jefferson, and 
his visit to Monticello was a rare treat. He 
went to the graves of Hawthorne and Emer- 
son. in thanksgiving for their spiritual herit- 
age. A popular lecturer, he influences listen- 
ers toward the good life. His advice to 
people is to become one with the beauty 
that exists in the world, to harmonize the 
difference between reality and dream. 

Another reader who had a close associa- 
tion with books, became a newspaper editor 
and collector of fugitive theatrical material. 
This gentleman is always in the’ forefront 
of civic cultural projects. When a statue 
of Lincoln was proposed for a city park, he 
said that the slope of land around should 
be planted with lilacs, out of reverence to 
Whitman’s Lincoln lyric [beginning with 
the line] “When lilacs last in the dooryard 
bloomed.” He had the one world idea for 
years, and believing that gardéns like music 
could be understood by all, suggested a 
series of Cultural Gardens in the park, which 
were planted 25 years ago, in honor of the 
nationality groups that developed the city. 
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A variety of people turned to books for 
reasons of their own, and reading helped 
them to realize their dreams. The old hope 
of America was for a better life for all her 
citizens. The new destiny seems to be the 
sharing of this ideal with the world. Read- 
ers are turning to books in an effort to learn 
more about their neighbors. They are read- 
ing Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country, and 
The Wall, by John Hersey. From these and 
other books they are reminded that people 
are essentially the same everywhere, that 
they all love their families, home, liberty. 
They all have loves and fears, hopes and 
disappointments, joys and sorrows. 

Men and women are reading for the 
peace of the world and peace, to be per- 
manent, is not a matter of parchment but 
must be in the heart and mind. When 
Solomon, wisest and most magnificent of the 
kings of Israel was asked by God what he 
should give him, Solomon chose an under- 
standing heart. And the philosopher in 
Stephens’ The Crock of Gold said, 


I have learned . . . that the head does not 
hear anything until the heart has listened, and 
that what the heart knows to-day the head will 
understand tomorrow. 


Looking again at the globe of light in the 
entrance way, its direction pointer is up- 
ward and outward. It stands for new 
heights and the extension of frontiers. 
Books cannot do everything, but they can 
promote, the realization of the fundamental 
unity of mankind. The miracle of the book 
is never ended. With roots firmly planted 
and faith in past achievement, there is every 
reason to hope that the full democratic des- 
tiny of America may be fulfilled, and that 
Walt Whitman may prove to be prophet as 
well as poet when he saluted the 


Beautiful world of new superber 
birth that rises to my eyes, 

Like a limitless golden cloud 
filling the western sky. 


Ancestral Voices Prophesying 


Joun A. Witson 


HE American Library Association has 
T passed its three-score years and ten and 
“by reason of strength” is going on into 
that vigor of manhood which was the por- 
tion of the Biblical patriarchs. Any insti- 
tution which is proud of an achievement 
of years will agree that man faces the 
future full of a consciousness of his past, 
that we consider what we may do out of 
the knowledge of what we have done, and 
that we are‘constantly searching for lasting 
values to help us in the present and in 
the future. 

Sometimes it seems as though we Ameri- 
cans were more concerned with replace- 
ment than with retention, were interested 
chiefly in discarding the old for the new. 
It may be significant that a British motor 
car company has enjoyed the proud boast: 
“No Rolls Royce has ever worn out,” where- 
as American advertising emphasizes the 
constant turning in of last year’s automobile 
for next year’s model. Keeping up with 
the Joneses is a feverish concern of our 
land, and yet in many respects we are the 
most stable of countries, de most watchful 
of inherited tradition. Socialism is making 
more abrupt changes in Europe, Asia and 
Latin America than in the United States. 
Further, some of us hope that there may be 
a wisdom inherited from the past which 
will help us.in our difficult present and 
future. The appeal of the Great Books 
courses for adults is the argument that the 
men of old were wise, that they considered 
the troublesome aspects of life in general 
and universal terms, and that their broad 
conclusions may give us direction in meet- 
ing our own specific problems. 

The ancient peoples also were very re- 
spectful about inherited wisdom in its 
‘guidance of the present. Let me draw 
upon my own field of study, ancient Egypt. 
This was a culture which sought, above all, 
eternity, the conquest of death, and un- 
changing status in the great gifts inherited 
from the ancestors. For the improvement 
of the schoolboy, literary classics were 
copied for 700 years. The wisemen of the 


Pyramid Age were worshipped for 2500 
years. It was argued that medical prescrip- 
tions were valuable, not because they were 
the product of the most recent discoveries, 
but because they were many centuries old. 

In this search for eternal values, some 
of the Egyptians came to believe that the 
only immortality lay in the written word. 
In a document of about 1800 B.C., it was 
argued that an elaborate physical and eco- 
nomic preparation for eternity, including the _ 
building of stone pyramids and the leaving 
of endowments for the maintenance of such 
monuments, was not so lasting a memorial 
as the writing of a book of wisdom. 


As for those learned scribes from the times 
following the gods ... , their names have be- 
come eternal, (even though) they are gone, they 
completed their lives, and all their relatives are 
forgotten, They made themselves no metal 
pyramids, with iron tombstones, They were 
not able to leave heirs in children (who might) 
repeat their names, but they did make heirs 
for themselves in writings and in the books of 
wisdom which they composed.... A man may 
have perished, his body come to dust, and all 
his relatives disappeared, but it is writing that 
makes him remembered in the mouth of a 
reader. A book is more effective than the 
house of an architect or tombs in the cemetery. 
It is better than a well-founded castle or a 
memorial in a temple... . To these learned 
men {of old)... , the children of others have 
been given as heirs, as though they were their 
own children. ... Though they are gone and 
their names are forgotten, it is writing that 
makes them remembered.’ 


This respect for the book as an ancestral 
voice of prophecy was characteristic of 
ancient times. I am using the word “proph- 
ecy” in its original sense of speaking on 
behalf of the gods, rather than in the de- 
rived sense of foretelling the future. Per- 
haps the most successful-exposition of the 
ali of books for the advancement of learn- 


1 Pritchard, James B., ed. Ancient Near Eastern Texts Re- 
lating to the Old Testament. Princeton, N.J., Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1950, p.431f. This quotation is a free transla~ 
tion of Dr. Wilson’s literal translation for the volume 
cited. 
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ing came in the original libraries of 
Alexandria around 300 B.C. The concep- 
tion of Ptolemy I was a brilliant one: The 
libraries were not mere depositories for 
books as sacred relics, but were the labora- 
tories by which scholars might advance 
learning. The books were not maintained 
in inviolable sanctity, but were cut up into 
the pertinent sections by the process of 
cataloging. The libraries were functionally 
related to learned academies, so that 
scholars might use the inherited wisdom 
as the raw material toward new wisdom. 
Such intelligent organization made Alex- 
andria the exciting intellectual capital of 
the world; it gave promise of an evolu- 
tionary advance of learning for increasing 
good through the centuries to come. 

And yet the learned world of Alexandria, 
centering around the libraries, ultimately 
became a futility and a mockery of its first 
pon. It was not a final destruction by 

re at the hands of the Arab conquerors 
in the seventh century A.D. that brought to 
an end the libraries of Alexandria, but 
rather the slow drying-up of pedantry. If 
the victorious Moslems destroyed anything, 
it was a mere hollow shell. 

The causes of such dry rot are too com- 
plex for brief statement here, but the 
dramatization of the process may be seen 
in the fury of the mean little theological 
arguments which, excited Alexandria in the 
early Christian centuries. It has been said 
that the Christian church was split in a 
furious debate over the smallest Greek 
letter, the iota, in arguing whether the 
divine nature of Christ was homodéusian or 
homoiousian, of the same substance or of 
like substance. Such a statement is an 
exaggeration, but it does bring home the 
sad contrast between the boldly adventur- 
ing mind of the earlier Alexandrian scholars 
and the pettifogging mind of their succes- 
sors. When the libraries of Alexandria 
dried up and the treasures of the human 
mind were blown away by the hot winds 
of metaphysical argument, there was im- 
mense intellectual and spiritual loss in 
human history. 

On the basis of this one example, it 
might seem that it is futile to listen for the 
ancestral voices. It might seem that it is 
bad economy to accumulate ancient wis- 
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dom for future reference, because a brief 
period of human folly may dissipate’ the 
entire accumulation. Perhaps, in any case, 
we must learn by our own experience and 
cannot learn much from the experience of 
others. What does an ancient historian 
think about the ability of one age or one 
culture to make a useful legacy to another? 
Are we spiritual heirs of the past, or is each 
age its own creator? Can we hear the 
prophecy of ancestral voices? 

Now it is easy to point out the persistence 
of form and structure. Ancient Egypt and 
Babylonia had libraries, librarians, cata- 
logers, and even bookplates.” In the word 
“library” remains the Latin word liber 
“bark,” as a writing material. In the word 
“bibliography” remains the Greek word 
biblos “papyrus,” and this, in turn, is de- 
rived from the name of the Phoenician city 
Byblos. We may even trace many of the 
letters of our alphabet back to ancient 
hieroglyphs and argue that the alpha was 
originally the picture of the head of an ox, 
Semitic alif, and the beta was originally 
the ground plan of a house, Semitic beth. 
It is not necessary for each age to invent 
anew writing, writing materials, books, and 
the use of books. 

However, I am not interested in the 
means and materials by which culture is 
expressed. I am interested in the culture 
itself. Medieval monks and modern ma- 
terialists may both write in the same way 
and yet be poles apart in attitudes and 
conclusions. My fundamental question is: 
How far do we inherit, and how far do we 
work out for ourselves our attitudes and 
beliefs about ourselves, about ourselves in 
relation to society and government, about 
ourselves in relation to nature and God? 
Is there constant evolutionary progress in 
theology, philosophy, esthetics, and science, 
each age building more lofty structures 
upon its inheritance from the past? Or 
does each successive age brush aside the 
ruin of its predecessor and build anew in 
conformance to radically new conditions? 

Every scholar will give his own answer 
to such a question. At one extreme, some 
will stress the cumulative advances in 
human history, arguing that the Greeks 
added to what they had received from the 
Egyptians and Babylonians, and that we 
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have added to what we received from the 
Greeks and Romans. At the other extreme, 
some will stress the discontinuity of indi- 
vidual cultures, arguing that every culture 
is a closed cycle of lonely experience. May 
I give my own intermediate attitude out 
of observations on ancient history? 

Greek civilization came after Egyptian 
in time, and the Greeks expressed their 
admiration for their predecessor. If we 
accept this gratitude at its face value, we 
might say that the Greeks were the heirs 
of the Egyptians in art, technology, science, 
philosophy, ethics, and religion. Yet the 
two cultures were very different. We 
moderns feel much more at home in study- 
ing the Greeks than in studying the Egyp- 
tians. Is the difference a matter of degree 
or of kind? 

It would take too long to analyze all the 
factors common to the two cultures. We 
might confine ourselves to two representa- 
tives of the whole: architecture and science. 

The three Greek orders of columns, 
Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, derive di- 
rectly from Egyptian prototypes. Egypt 
was a country poor in timbers, and the 
primitive supporting column was a bundle 
of reeds tied at top and bottom and smeared 
with mud for rigidity, with the flowers of 
the reeds forming a tufted top. When 
columns were constructed in stone, the 
Egyptians retained the reed prototype and 
rendered the tufted top as a stylized floral 
capital. One can see these floral capitals 
moving from Egypt into Phoenicia and the 
rest of the Near East and then into the 
Greek world. It is a very simple matter 
to establish cultural continuity in the 
columns essential to Egyptian and Greek 
architecture. 

Yet the Greek temple was a very differ- 
ent structure from the Egyptian in its essen- 
tials. There is no continuity in spiritual 
expression between the typical Egyptian 
temple, with its massive pylons and con- 
tinuous wall surfaces, and the typical Greek 
temple, with its soaring pediments and 
open colonnades. The same columns ap- 
pear in each, but each was suited to a 
different environment. The Egyptian 
pylons and flat wall surfaces fit the desert 
cliffs along the Nile, just as the lifting 
pediments and colonnades fit the wooded 
hills of Greece. Egyptian architecture be- 
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longed to the two-dimensional art of that 
culture, just as Greek architecture intro- 
duced the third dimension which that peo- 
ple had discovered in art. 

Now there is a difference even more 
fundamental between the massive Egyptian 
architecture and the delicate Greek archi- 
tecture. The ‘basic purpose of Egyptian 
structures in stone was to defy time, to 
deny change and decay, and to capture 
eternity. The Greeks were interested in 
today rather than eternity; they wished to 
capture the highest hopes and aspirations 
of which each generation was capable. In- 
herited forms of columns might serve their 
purpose, but the expression of the purpose 
in their temples was new and made a sharp 
break with the past. The great pyramids, 
which express a triumphant disdain of time, 
are a magnificent expression of Egyptian 
psychology. They would be disturbingly 
outlandish in Greece or the United States. 

Greek scientists have told us that they 
went to Egypt to study and that they prof- 
ited by such study. Twenty-five centuries 
of civilized life had developed a creditable 
science in Egypt. The mathematicians used 
a cumbersome system of notation, without 
any'zero and. without any complex frac- 
tions. Sixteen signs were required to write 
the figure 1951; three separate fractions 
were required to make up the fraction nine- 
tenths. Yet ancient Egypt worked out a 
365-day calendar centuries before it was 
used elsewhere, and the construction of the 
Great Pyramid is a marvel of engineering 
precision. For the calculation of the 
volume of a cylinder, the Egyptians had 
a rule-of-thumb process which came within 
two-hundredths of a per cent of the value of 
x(3.160)—without their being interested in 
any such abstract relation as ~w. Such 
arithmetic was quite adequate to the de- 
mands of surveying fields, building large 
structures, or working out taxation rates. 
And this arithmetic, with its cumbersome 
notation, was taken over by the Greeks for 
their own purposes, 

Similarly, the Egyptians had knowledge 
and skill in the fields of anatomy and 
surgery—fields of practical application—but 
held chiefly to simple folk medicines and to 
magic in the field of internal medicine. 
They recognized the focal importance of the 
heart within the human body, as a feeder of 
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life-sustaining fluid for the whole system. 
It is significant that they came within easy 
distance of discovering the circulation of the 
blood through the body and back to the 
heart again and yet failed to make that 
discovery, for they had good eyes and prac- 


tical sense but would not look deep into the ` 


processes of nature, for such mysteries be- 
longed to the world of the gods and not 
of men. 

The Greeks started their science on the 
basis of an inheritance from the Egyptians 
and the Babylonians. An amusing little 
instance lies in an Egyptian term for head- 
ache, ges-tep or “half-head.” .This went 
literally into Greek as hémikrania “half- 
head,” and is the origin of our word “mi- 
graine” or “the megrims.” Yes, the Greeks 
accepted gratefully from their predecessors, 
but Greek science went far beyond ancient 
oriental science, because the Greeks added 
a third dimension to science, as they had to 
art and architecture. They dared to look 
below the surface phenomena and to seek 
causes and chains of cause and effect; they 
dared to abstract and make generalizations 
from which could be derived particulars. 

The world of the Egyptians or the Baby- 
lonians had ‘been created by the gods as it 
should be, with that perfection and com- 
pleteness which is possible to gods, so that 
man never tried to go forward to something 
new; he only tried to go back again to some- 
thing old and revealed by the gods at the 
creation. Furthermore, the world of the 
Egyptians was drenched with the presence 
of gods or spirits, who might at any time 
intervene ‘benevolently or malevolently to 
change man’s purposes. No one can think 
scientifically or rationally when he lives in 
a world of myths, where a miracle from 
the gods is an imminent possibility. When 
the Greeks divorced the phenomenal world 
from the ever present activity of the gods, 
they performed the Promethean miracle of 
letting man look into nature and figure 
things out for himself. The arithmetical 
forms or the medical terms might be the 
same, but the attitude of the mind was 
revolutionarily different. 

Let us leave the possible relations be- 
tween the Egyptians and the Greeks for 
another area of great potential importance, 
the relations between the Egyptians and 
the Hebrews. We are gratefully conscious 
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of our own modern religious ties to Judaism; 
the Old Testament story belongs to us, and 
the prophets of Israel still speak to our 
consciences. Did the Hebrews “invent” a 
religion which we have modified in detail 
but retain in general? I do not propose 
to go into that question of the inheritance 
from Moses through all the succeeding cen- 
turies down to our day, but shall confine 
myself to my own specialty and ask 
whether the religion of the Children of 
Israel was itself inherited from predecessors. 
What about the alleged first monotheism in 
world history conceived in Egypt? 

We read that around 1875 B.C. the 
pharaoh named Akh-en-Aton made a vigor- 
ous attempt to abolish the Egyptian 
pantheon of many gods, intrenched in age- 
long authority and vested power, and to 
establish a single god, the life-giving force 
of the sun. We read that under the new, 
out-reaching psychology of political empire 
and its attempt to integrate different people, 
this king conceived the idea of a single, 
universal god whom all men might worship 
wherever they might be. We read that 
Akh-en-Aton vigorously attacked the old 
polytheism in order to establish the divine 
rule of one god, life-giving and life-sustain- 
ing. We read that this discovery of a 
single god anticipated the age of Moses by 
at least a century and therefore anticipated 
any Hebrew consideration of monotheism 
by a clear span of time. If Moses learned 
“all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” did he 
then learn monotheism from Egypt and 
thus hand it down toward us? 

This is an extremely involved problem, 
and it would take more time to argue out 
the case than I can give here. In part it 
involves a definition of monotheism: What 
is monotheism, and will a strict text-book 
definition fit the religious situation under 
the pharaoh Akh-en-AtonP I do not believe 
that it will, and I do not believe that the 
history of Akh-en-Aton’s time shows a care- 
ful restriction of belief to a single god, to 
the exclusion of all others.. For example, 
Akh-en-Aton himself conducted a virulent 
persecution of the old gods, suggesting that 
they were hostile forces which he hoped to 
nullify, in order to win a victory for the 
one god to whom he gave loyalty. That 
means a belief in orie good god, rather than 
a belief in one god alone. 
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Secondly, one has to understand the 
language in which the fervent worshipper 
addresses his god. The fact that Akh-en- 
Aton called his new deity “thou sole god” 
must be understood as the continuation of 
an old form of invocation, coming down 
through past centuries of polytheism and 
meaning “thou sole god of my present 
adoration” or “thou sole god who will help 
me in my need.” It had never meant in 
previous ages “thou sole god who exists’— 
similar to the Moslem “There is no God but 
God”—and there is no reason to believe 
that Akh-en-Aton changed its old meaning. 
In that case we are dealing with what is 
called henotheism, the devotion to a single 
god even though the existence of others 
might be conceded, rather than with mono- 
theism, the belief that only one god exists. 

All the evidence shows that only Akh-en- 
Aton and his immediate family worshipped 
this new god, whereas all of the king’s 
followers worshipped the king as a god. 
We have their prayers addressed to the 
king and not to the king’s god; we have 
scenes showing them bowing down to the 
king and not to the king’s god. He may have 
halted their public worship of the old gods, 
Amon and Osiris and Ptah and Sekhmet, 
but he did not halt their worship of himself, 
and apparently he never ordered them to 
address their prayers to his own new god. 
Thus the new faith gained no roots below 
the level of the king. After this particular 
pharaoh died and later generations pro- 
scribed him as a heretic, the whole doctrine 
collapsed and there was a thoroughgoing 
return to the traditional polytheism. Since 
the power of such a faith to transmit to 
others was abruptly and officially cut off, I 
can see no mechanism whereby the so-called 
monotheism of Akh-en-Aton led to the 
monotheism of the Children of Israel. 

There is a final observation on this alleged 
transmission of monotheism from the Egyp- 
tians to the Hebrews, and this is essential to 
my general thesis. The cultural difference 
between the highly sophisticated Egyptian 
palace and the Israelite tabernacle in the 
wilderness presents a tremendous barrier 
against the transmission of a religious con- 
cept. The Egyptian god was a visible force 
of nature, the sun disk in the sky, wor- 
shipped in a rather elaborate philosophy 
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about the creation and maintenance of all 
living things. The God of the Hebrews was 
an unseen force of authority and discipline, 
a concept coming out of the rigorous life 
of the desert. The one faith was character- 
istic of the teeming, civilized life along the 
margins of the Nile, the other characteristic 
of the simple but tightly organized life of 
the desert. The Biblical tradition that Moses 
fled from Egypt and came to know his God 
in a burning bush in the wilderness is com- 
pletely true. There could be no continuous 
understanding of the nature of god running 
from the Egyptians to the Hebrews of that 
day. Again we have some superficial simi- 
larity of form but difference of essence. 

We could examine other currents of atti- 
tudes, thoughts, and beliefs. We could dis- 
cuss art, the writing of history, government, 
or social justice. I believe that our result 
would be the same. Everywhere we should 
see remarkable similarities in individual 
forms but basic differences in the applica- 
tion of those forms. A sphinx may be a 
sphinx, but the Egyptian sphinx was not the 
Greek sphinx. The hymn to an Egyptian 
god may be so strikingly parallel in thought 
and structure to one of the Hebrew Psalms 
that cultural transmission seems inevitable, 
but no Egyptian god was like the Hebrew 
God and no worshipper in one country 
could serve his god the same way as in the 
other country. If we look with astonishment 
at the continuity of form and structure from 
one culture to another, we have to concede 
that no essentials were transmitted, that the 
most significant spiritual and intellectual 
expressions of human history were individ- 
ually discovered by individual cultures. 
It would seem that the more important 
things of life are known by experience 
rather than inheritance. 

In trying to understand the transmission 
of influence from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks or from the Egyptians to the 
Hebrews, we have to remember the relative 
ages of the cultures. Ancient Egypt reached 
her great creative heights in the Pyramid 
Age, before 2500 B.C. She had spurts of 
recreative power later, but she had shaped 
her culture so distinctively and maintained 
the structure of her culture so firmly that she 
could not change radically when the world 
became tighter knit and more demanding. 
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The Egyptian system formed a sacred so- 
ciety emphasizing immortality. When the 
rest of the world began to change more to 
a secular society which emphasized man’s 
little life rather than eternity, Egypt was 
unable to make the major alterations. From 
about 1200 B.C. on, she walled herself in 
with a rigid devotion to the form and ritual 
of her past and set a ban on any critical 
speculation or any creative change. She 
became archeological in blind worship of a 
glorious past, which she herself no longer 
understood. 

On the other hand, the Greeks and the 
Hebrews came to their powers relatively 
late and after Egypt had already closed her- 
self into a hard shell. By the time that the 
Hebrews were conscious of themselves as a 
distinct people, chosen by their God for 
leadership, by the time that the Greeks 
were approaching their Golden Age, Egypt 
was already a hard fossil, striking in appear- 
ance, but devoid of life blood. If she had had 
creative powers in art and architecture, she 
had long since lost them and devoted herself 
to slavish copying only. If she had once 
been capable of some scientific thinking, 
she had long since settled down to accept 
only those concepts which came down to 
her with the authority of long antiquity. If 
she had once dreamed of social justice and 
the free will of the individual, she now 
emphasized blind obedience and fatalistic 
discipline for society. If she had once ap- 
proached the concept of a single, fatherly 
god, she was now lost in a mechanical ritual 
in the service of many gods and in muddy 
mysticism. She had become the worst pos- 
sible teacher for young and eager Greeks 
and Hebrews. . 

Now those young and eager new cultures 
were conscious of their mounting strength 
and were thirsting for means by which they 
might express that strength. They took what 
they could from that proud old fossil, Egypt. 
They took empty form: the two dimen- 
sional art, the striding statue, the sphinx, 
the columns with floral capitals, arithmetical 
notations, medical observations, proverbs, 
and myths; and they used these forms to 
express cultural concepts which were radi- 
cally different from the concepts of the 
Egyptians. The surface similarities are 
striking; the essential differences are equally 
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striking. The youngsters were wearing the 
old man’s hand-me-down clothes, but the 
active youngsters did not and could not 
understand the old man, because he was 
lost in dreams of his powerful youth and 
could no longer understand or explain him- 
self, 

I think that we may see this persistence of 
form but divergence of essential identity in 
later history also. 

Earlier I expressed my belief that the 
conquering Moslems did not end the proud 
intellectual life of Alexandria by burning 
down the libraries in that city. Indeed, our 
modern relation to the Moslems is one of 
debt rather than resentment, for Arabs and 
Persians succeeded in keeping alive the 
wisdom of the ancient orientals and of the 
Greeks when Europe was plunged into the 
darkness of the Middle Ages. Moslem schol- 
ars translated and copied Greek classics of 
science and philosophy and thus rescued 
them from destruction when intellectual life 
in Europe was arrested. When finally the 
first stirring of the Renaissance came ‘to 
Europe, with a demand for forms of expres- 
sion, such forms were available through the 
enlightened interest of the Moslems. It is 
significant that the chief impact of the 
philosophy of Aristotle upon medieval 
Europe came through the writings of the 
Arab commentator Ibn-Roshd, better known 
to the West as Averroes. The surmounting 
of cultural barriers may be seen in the fact 
that the works of a Greek philosopher were 
transmitted by an Arab commentator, who 
knew no Greek, to Europeans, who knew 
no Arabic, through the media of Hebrew 
and Latin. 

This is surely a striking example of the 
transmission of value across ages of collapse 
and barbarism. It shows that there was 
something universal in Aristotle which 
could not be lost as long as there were men 
who could think in broad general terms. 
And yet I think that two factors were still 
present and fundamental in that long trans- 
mission: first, that there was rediscovery 
after neglect, so that the philosophy of Aris- 
totle was newly effective only after a break; 
and second, that the Arab Averroes and his 
later Christian users—such as Roger Bacon 
and Thomas Aquinas—were interested only 
in those facets of Aristotle and those inter- 
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pretations of Aristotle which applied to their 
own ages and conditions. There was renais- 
sance, yes, so that the family line was car- 
ried on, but much more there were three 
generations, and the grandson was different 
from his father and from his grandfather. 
He had first to learn from his own experi- 
ences before the experiences of his father 
and grandfather had any real meaning to 
him, and that meaning could only be real 
in terms of his own experiences. 

Perhaps we can understand this trouble- 
some paradox of cultural continuity and 
cultural discontinuity in our own American 
scene. In terms of world history, we Ameri- 
cans form an extension of western European 
culture and are heirs of the Renaissance and 
Reformation. The visible forms of our life 
are those of the Europeans. In our social, 
political, and economic forms, in our religion 
and science, in our homes and clothing and 
ways of life, Americans and western Euro- 
peans form a distinct culture in world 
history. However, there is an important 
psychological disjunction between us and 
the Europeans, cutting deep underneath the 
surface similarity. The essential psychology 
of our country arose out of the search for 
a new life in separation from Europe. 

Those who colonized this continent left 
Europe in a definite severing of longstanding 
ties: either in protest against political-social- 
economic privation or in search of new op- 
portunities. Then later the United States 
was set up in revolt against the European 
system and was able to maintain its suspi- 
cious isolation from that system for an im- 
portant century and a half. Today, in po- 
litical and economic terms, we have been 
drawn back into partnership with that sys- 
' tem, and our long tradition of separation 
makes us poorly equipped to understand 
that system in its psychological stability and 
psychological strains. Again one may see 
visible surface identity of forms and prac- 
tices but essential difference of attitudes and 
beliefs. Cultural transmission from people 
to people must be a superficial matter, and 
in the really fundamental elements of heart 
and mind each people is shaped in terms of 
its own setting and experiences. 

However, I do not think that we have 
examined the whole story. There may be 
more to the influence of one culture upon 
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another than we have seen in examining 
the surface forms, which were inherited, 
and the essential spirit, which was not. Let 
us go back to the relationships of the Egyp- 
tians, the Hebrews, and the Greeks. 
Although I have diminished the effective 
communication between peoples by insisting 
that the really important factors in human 
life are the product of experience rather 
than inheritance, I must face a fact which 
is disturbing to my argument: The Hebrews 
and the Greeks themselves set a high value 
on Egyptian culture. The Hebrews were 
somewhat distrustful; of and somewhat 
tempted by the sophistication of Egypt, 
that Jand of the “flesh-pots” and land of 
“all the wise men” of Pharaoh. The great 
cohesive factor of Hebrew group life was 
the fact that their God had delivered them 
from so mighty a master. Only a very great 
god could outwit and outmaneuver a nation 
as skilled as Egypt. The Greeks stated 
rather simply that they had learned a great 
deal from Egypt and that this had given 


them their real start in independent cultural 


life. Were they wrong? Do we 2500 years 


later know better than they did in their own 
day? 

Certainly they must have had good 
reasons for giving Egypt such credit. We 
cannot brush aside their testimony. By a 
curious paradox of history, they looked at 
Egypt in her old age and saw something 
vast and mysteriously majestic, without 
knowing that they saw only senility, where- 
as we may see Egypt in her whole life 
history and may understand that she had 
become only the empty shell of her former 
glory at the time when the Greeks and the 
Hebrews knew her. She was a colossus 
shaped in remote ages, now drained of life 
blood, but still wearing the sphinx’s smile 
in the memory of a mighty youth. It was 
impossible to visit the land of the Nile with- 
out respectful awe before the vast pyramids 
and massive temples. Egypt had built for 
eternity, and her young neighbors felt that 
she was an eternal power. And the con- 
temporary Egyptians, who had forgotten 
how to create and wield spiritual power, 
impressively went through the motions of a 
ritual 2000 years old, giving the illusion 
that their present had inherited something 
tremendous, which retained a mysterious 
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force. Young and impressionable peoples, 
who had not yet worked out their cultures 
but who were conscious of growing powers, 
would easily be persuaded that the Egyptian 
colossus was still alive and make their 
solemn acknowledgements. 

In that way the influence of Egypt could 
have been a vital factor in the shaping of 
the younger cultures. Youth is conscious of 
growing powers but is uncertain that the 
powers will bring full success. Youth needs 
the example of some other success. Without 
actually contributing a single significant 
facet of culture, Egypt, with its sense of a 
vast and vague achievement, may well have 
stimulated the Hebrews: and the Greeks to 
new ambitions and new ‘efforts. It was 
obvious that ancient Egypt had been really 
important, had built a great culture, and 
had enjoyed great triumphs. She might be 
respected in her own terms of aged dignity, 
as one respects a grandfather who sits in- 
active but full of benign and imperial 
presence. Perhaps the grandfather is no 
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teacher of anything specific, but we feel that 
we also may achieve greatly, as we assume 
that he achieved greatly. 

Each age builds its own structure to suit 
the terms and conditions of its day. Forti- 
fied castles give way to gabled houses, which 
give way to towering apartment houses. 
For these we do not have to invent bricks 
or arches or casement windows or heating 
conduits. We take the individual elements 
of structure from our predecessors, even 
though we use them in a new design for 
our new purposes. And yet the idea of 
worthy dwelling places is-strong and in- 
fluential and may incite us to emulate and 
to surpass our ancestors in building our 
homes. No people is the same as its prede- 
cessor, but no people is detached from its 
predecessor. There is always some overlap, 
with the possibility of building more satis- 
factorily for the future. 

It is the common consciousness of a 
dream which links us as heirs to our an- 


cestors. 
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College, Parkville, Mo. 
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Margaret Tredway, Stanislaus County Free 
Library, Modesto, California. 

The U.S, Army needs graduate librarians for 
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Within the European Command there are open- 
ings for professionally trained female librarians 
between the ages of 21 and 40. Graduation 
from a library school accredited by the Ameri- 
can Library Association or by a regional ac- 
crediting agency is required. Salaries range 
from $3,100 to $3,825 per year. Positions are ` 
professionally challenging and frequently offer 
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seas Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Office, Secretary of the Army, Washington 25, 
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should be addressed Special Services Division, 
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city service. Man or woman. Must be able 
to drive. Salary adjusted according to educa- 
tion and experience. Apply to Librarian, 
Alexander Mitchell Library, Aberdeen, South 
Dakota. 
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Your Executive Secretary has been on the job since September 4 and I wish 
to record at once my very deep appreciation of the patient and helpful 
assistance I have had from each and every member of the Headquarters staff. 
They have contributed immeasurably to my orientation. 


Mr. Fontaine has resigned as Chief of the Publishing Department to become, 
on December 1, 1951, Director of Publications at P. F. Collier & Son Corpo- 
ration in New York. He will be greatly missed for he has contributed much 
from experience, length of service, and devotion to the ALA which he has 
served so long and so well. We wish him luck and success. 


The Field Foundation of Chicago and New York has made a grant of $15,000,. 
for a two-year period, for the work of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom. With grateful appreciation for this splendid help, the Committee is. 
continuing its efforts to secure the total of $66,000 needed for its three- 
year project. 


Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk is serving at Headquarters as Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Public Libraries Division until the Division can find a 
successor to Miss Ridgway. 


The American Heritage Project of the ALA is proceeding most energetically. 
Organization and early planning were followed by a National Training Insti- 
tute in New York where very great help and assistance was given by the New 
York Public Library. The training of discussion leaders is now going on in 
the demonstration areas. Mr. R. E. Dooley, of the Headquarters staff is 
assisting in the training portion of the program. 


The Executive Board met at Headquarters October 25-27. Its docket included 
further consideration of the grant to the American Association of School 
Librarians, the Budget for 1951-52, a reexamination of some of the reassign- 
ments of personnel included in the tentative budget, and projects for sub- 
mission to the Ford Foundation. A summary of action taken will appear in 
the December Memo to Members. 


An Associate Executive Secretary is included in the budget for 1951-52, 
effective March 1, 1952. It is the present intention of the Executive Secre- 


tary to seek a woman from the public library field for this important posi- 
tione d i 


ALA's invitation to other national library groups to consider more active 
participation either as affiliates or divisions was received with interest. 
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An exchange of ideas is continuing and a meeting with officers of these 
groups and of the present divisions is planned for the Midwinter Meeting. 


National Library Day in Philadelphia was a great succegs. The retrospective 
look, so ably presented by the speakers, was an inspiration for the future. 
Miss MacPherson and her committee did a marvelous job. A full account will 
appear in the library press. The Day was marked throughout the country. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the governors and many mayors issued official 
proclamations. Clippings and accounts have been received from many libra- 
ries. A special exhibit of proclamations and clippings was prepared for the 
meeting of the Executive Board 


The Board of Education for Ditrarianahio is revising a draft of an interpre- 
tative statement to accompany Standards for Accreditation which were adopted 
July 13 by the ALA Council. This statement. will be submitted to the library 
schools, various library organizations and ALA Council for criticism. The 
Board hopes to adopt the final draft at the Midwinter Meeting, 1952. ` 


Field Gitations for Library Recruiting will be awarded at the Midwinter 
Meeting by the Board of Education for Librarianship for recruiting projects 
in progress in 1950 and 51. 


Several foreign visitors have paid calls upon us and we have told the State 
Department of our great interest in having Headquarters become the Chicago 
center for such visitors. 


Two manuscripts have been approved by the ALA Editorial Committee and are in 
process of production—"Library Application of Punched Cards: A Description 
of Mechanical Systems," prepared by Ralph H. Parker, and "A Planning Guide 
for the High School Library Program," prepared by Frances Henne, Alice Lohrer 
and Ruth Ersted. 


Request for Meeting dates. The Presidents of State Library Associations are 
urged to send to the Executive Secretary, now or soon as known, the dates of 
their annual or spring meetings. President Fyan, Members of the ALA Execu- 
tive Board, and the Executive Secretary are anxious to attend as many state 
association meetings as possible and early information as to dates will allow 
some greatly needed advance planning. Your cooperation will be sincerely 


appreciated. 
? 
Prt eH 


David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary 


October 26, 1951 
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ALA American Heritage Project 


REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR 


Mrs, GRACE THOMAS STEVENSON 


HE FIRST four weeks of work on the ALA 
Gere Heritage Project have been 
taken up with planning and organization— 
far too short a time! In that time the di- 
rector has visited and talked with the li- 
brarians. and the members of the staff who 
will be concerned with the project in each 
of the demonstration areas. The program in 
those areas will be administered and super- 
vised by the following people: 

Athens (Ga.) Regional Library—Sarah 
Maret; Louis Griffith. 

Denver Public Library—John Eastlick, li- 
brarian; Nell Scott, coordinator of adult 
services; Miriam McNally, director of public 
relations. 

La Crosse (Wis.) Public Library—Muriel 
Fuller, librarian; Mrs. Herbert Avenz. 

Los Angeles County Public Library— 
John Henderson, librarian; Mrs. Helen 
Wright, supervisor of branches; Frances 
Christeson, reference librarian. 

New York Public Library—John M. Cory, 
chief, Circulation Department; Mrs. Mil- 
dred V. D. Mathews, head, Adult Educa- 
tion Department; Harriet Monroe, Adult 
Education Department. | 

Vermont Free Public Library Commission 
—Dorothy Randolph, director; Rebecca 
Camp. 

The enthusiasm, interest and willingness 
of all of these people to take on a hard job 
was very gratifying. In some cases the 
project was discussed with the library board 
as well as the staff, and the reactions in the 
different localities were very interesting. It 
would be more interesting, if it were pos- 
sible, to mix the discussion participants from 
all parts of the country! 

From October 8-12 a conference was held 
in New York City attended by all of the 
people named above. New York was 


Mrs, Stevenson, director of the ALA American Heritage 
Project, is on leave of absence from the Seattle Public 
Library where she is head of the Adult Education and Film 
Department. An article by her also was published in the 
October 1951 ALA Bulletin and her photograph appears on 
the cover of the September issue. 


chosen because of the opportunity it would 
give us of observing the New York Public 
Library program in action, and also because 
of the availability of resource people. The 
conference opened with an address on the 
“Role of the Library in the World Today” by 
Dr. Edward Lindeman. There were also 
demonstrations of discussion techniques in 
sessions employing the books and films to 
be used later in the discussion groups. Pro- 
fessor Henry S. Commager, author of Living 
Ideas in America, met with one of the 
groups discussing materials. At the confer- 
ence each participating library came to a 

retty definite conclusion on just how they 
would handle the program in its community. 
Jointly, the six areas will develop 50 dis- 
cussion groups, in addition to encouraging 
many local organizations to present one or 
more programs on the American heritage 
during the year, thus following up the work 
done by the ALA Anniversary Committee 
with our national organizations. 

Directly after the New York conference 
the training of discussion leaders in the local 
areas began. The project was very fortu- 
nate in securing Ida Goshkin, formerly di- 
rector of group services in the Akron Public 
Library, to take charge of the training pro- 

ram. This training program will be car- 
ried on until about December 15, with the 
help of qualified local people. The discus- 
sion groups will actually start meeting right 
after the first of the year. 

Through the work of Mrs. Patricia Cory, 
materials specialist, discussion guides to 
books and films, lists of books and films, and 
leaders manuals are becoming available.t 
It will not be possible to prepare discussion 
guides for all of the books and films by 
January, but some of them are ready now 
and others will follow as fast as possible. 
Suggested outlines for two or three types of 
programs as well as book and film lists are 
being prepared. 

All of these materials will be available 
free of charge to any library wishing to pre- 
sent an American heritage program. They 


1 Editor’s note: Mrs. Cory resigned as materials specialist 
of the ALA American Heritage Project on December 1. 
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‘ may be obtained by writing to the project 
office at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago. It will be possible also for 
the project office to furnish limited help 
with the supplying of materials. 

Now that the first frenzy of organization 
is past, we would like very much to hear 
from those libraries wishing to participate in 
the program, ‘so that we might decide with 
them how we can be of help. The demon- 
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stration’ areas were chosen because they 
were considered representative of types of 
libraries, and that consequently their experi- 
ences would be valuable in helping other 
libraries to shape their programs. Out of 
the New York Conference should come a 
body of knowledge that will be useful to 
many libraries and we urge you to make use 
of it by writing to the project office for help 
in your plans. 


REPORT OF THE FIELD CONSULTANT 


Ipa GosHKIN 


N ORDER to get a good start on the 
I American Heritage Project, a national 
institute was set up in New York City, Oct. 
8-12, 1951, for the administrators of the 
project’s six demonstrations areas: New York 
Public Library, Denver Public Library, 
Athens (Ga.) County Library, Los Angeles 
County Library, Vermont Free Public Li- 
brary Commission and LaCrosse (Wis.) 
Public Library. The institute provided an 
opportunity to discuss common problems 
in planning and organization, recruiting 
and training of leaders, approach to sub- 
ject matter, materials, public relations and 
staff orientation. Informal sessions on each 
of these topics outlined the general basis of 
the program and afforded an opportunity to 
exchange ideas on ways of approach. It 
furnished demonstrations in the use of dis- 
cussion methods with books and films. 

Dr. E. C. Lindeman, professor of social 
philosophy and social education, New York 
School of Social Work, Columbia University, 
set the stage with his challenging talk on 
the changing social conditions and what 
they mean to the average American. To 
face these problems a ‘greater need for 





Ida Goshkin, field consultant of the ALA American Heri- 
tage Project, is on leave as director of the Group Service 
Department, Public Library, Akron, Ohio, where she has 
served since 1942. She is well known in Ohio for her work 
in the fields of intergroup relations and library services to 
Iabor organizations, and in stimulating the use of films 
in community groups. She is a graduate of the University 
of Wisconsin and the Wisconsin Library School and took her 
M.S. from Columbia Library School in 1941. She organ- 
ized Marquette University High School Library and then 
served in the Racine (Wis.) Public Library before going to 

Akron, (See front cover for photograph.) 


understanding and information is essential. 
The library can play an active role by pro- 
viding materials and by encouraging discus- 
sion on pertinent issues of the day. 

The pattern for organizing adult discus- 
sion groups under library sponsorship will 
vary a great deal depending upon the needs 
of the local community. In some communi- 
ties the library will work with other institu- 
tions and organizations in setting up the 
group ‘discussions. In some areas very 
definite attempts will be made to go to spe- 
cial groups—foreign language, displaced per- 
sons, labor unions—and organize discussion 
groups. The purpose is first to provide a 
group discussion experience within each 
special interest with the idea of forming 
a general group at a later time. 

In some areas discussion leaders are being 
trained not only for the community group 
but also to be available for going into al- 
ready organized groups for special programs. 
This will spread the program and reach 
those not likely to be reached by the Ameri- 
can Heritage Project in any other way. 

In exploration of an approach to materials 
we benefited greatly by the experience of 
the New York Public Library. Their experi- 
ence in evaluating books for their list set 
guides for the rest of the group. Mrs. Mil- 
dred V. D. Mathews, supervisor, advisory 
services, New York Public Library, pointed 
out the need for considering the reading 
level of the materials, their contribution to 
the basic idea, their availability and suita- 


bility for discussion. In order to be suitable 


for discussion, materials should contain a 
variety of ideas, logically and cogently pre- 
sented. Stress was put on availability of 
material. 


REPORT OF THE FIELD CONSULTANT 


Public Relations 

Some very valuable points were brought 
out in the discussion of publicity and public 
relations. Len Arnold, ALA public rela- 
tions consultant, stressed first the need for 
enthusiasm and feel for the job which must 
be based upon the conviction and awareness 
of the value of the project. There must 
be an appreciation of the project as an in- 
tellectual exploration which makes books 
come alive and helps people to read better 
and to use their reading toward a better 
understanding of the world in which they 
live. The second point stressed was the 
need to make time available to carry on a 
public relations program. This means as- 
signing public relations as the special re- 
sponsibility of a staff member and giving this 
individual time to spend on it. 

The first step in getting your community 
behind you is to find-the way that has most 
public acceptance in the community. In 
each locality that depends upon the prob- 
lems and media easily accessible. The sec- 
ond step may be to compile a summary for 
the community including purpose and goal 
of the program. This may be presented to 
a committee representing the community for 
its approval and support. Members of 
the committee could then make suggestions 
as to ways and means of getting leaders and 
participants, and of informing the com- 
munity about the project. 

Other specific suggestions were to go to 
editors and tell them about the program, in- 
vite members of other media to participate 
and keep them fully informed of progress. 
The value of personal contact was especially 
stressed. This is as true for library bor- 
rowers as it is for local newspaper editors 
or radio program directors. 


Project Newsletter 


A newsletter for the project is in process 
which will carry suggestions and report on 
activities around the country. 

In the demonstration areas the project 
is now in the phase of leadership training. 
One of the most important problems in 
organizing adult discussion group is findin 
competent leaders. This is a difficulty li- 
braries have always faced. To help over- 
come it, the American Heritage Project is 
putting special emphasis on the selection 
and training of discussion leaders. 

“Most good leaders are made, not born” 
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according to Dr. William E. Utterback, as- 
sistant professor, Department of Speech, 
Ohio State University. This gives us real 
hope in our program. What do you look 
for in leaders and where do you find them? 
You might look for people with inquiring 
minds, enthusiasm and interest in others, 
a sense of humor and leisure time. We ma 

not find anyone who has all of these, but 
even a few of these characteristics will 
help. Where do we find them? Many 
places and organizations—and the library 
is one of the fertile fields for the search. 
The person with leisure is rare, indeed. He 
may be that quiet secretary of the lodge or 
the not so active member of PTA. 

It may be of interest to note that in one 
of the communities much of the recruiting 
was done by a member of the library board, 
in another by the Toastmistress Club. The 
occupational representation of the leader- 
ship group shows a wide variety of interests 
—in one community a reporter, public rela- 
tions director, college teacher, welder, en- 
gineer, and librarian; in another a farmer, 
secretary, lady peach grower, postmaster, 
rabbi, retired minister, and several house- 
wives. 

The training program, now in progress, 
consists of six weekly sessions of two hours. 
It includes general principles and methods 
of discussion and provides an opportunity 
for demonstration and practice. ‘The train- 
ing course will help the leaders become 
familiar with the content of the materials 
to be used in the American Heritage Pro- 
gram. The course will stress the purpose 
as a means of giving citizens a chance to 
get toegther for an exchange of ideas and 
opinions on their common heritage. To 
achieve this purpose skill in planning and 
guiding discussion is an essential part of 
the training. Each member will plan an 
agenda and lead a group. The last session 
will deal with evaluation to give each of 
the leaders a background for judging the 
progress of the group. 

We are now, also, doing preliminary plan- 
ning with those libraries which are anxious 
to participate in the American Heritage 
Project on their own. By far the greater 
portion of these requests have come from 
the South—almost every southern state has 
sent one or more requests to take part in the 
program. This is a real tribute to the work 
being done by the librarians of the South. 


ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


Books Are Handy 


Mrs. Tuomas A. McAvoy 


ooxs are handy, aren't they, Mrs. Mc- 
B Avoy?” said Doris, who was 11. Snug- 
gled in our big leather chair, she was watch- 
ing my daughter, Jane, crouched on the floor 
over a Britannica. Jane had invited her to 
our home to look up material for a com- 
position. To see Doris’ happiness was a 
joy. She had no books at home and had 
never been to a library. 

Anyone who is used to books in the home 
can’t conceive of living without them. An- 
other of my daughter’s friends, while a stu- 
dent at college, discovered such a condition 
for the first time. Margie had a baby-sitting 
job and decided to leave her textbooks be- 
hind and instead read something new to 
her at the baby’s house. 

In the entire apartment there were no 
magazines and only one book. That was 
Holt’s Care and Feeding of Infants. So in 
desperation Margie read it through three 
times! 

I certainly hope that baby, who’s now 
about 12 years old, has found his way to 
the bookmobile and the school and city li- 
brary. 

I have the same wish for another family, 
of five children. Calling on Mrs. D. for 
another matter, I asked her if her children 
enjoyed having her tell them stories. 

“They would, I suppose, but I don't 
bother,” Mr. D. said, adding, “But Miss B., 
the teacher who lives across the street and 
writes books, gave the children one of each 
of her books. She wrote her name and their 
names inside.” 

“How wonderful” I said, hoping I might 
be allowed to see the books. 


For her article, whoich was entered in the ALA 75th 
Anniversary Contest, Mrs. McAvoy received §100 for one 
of the best statements from nonlibrarian citizens who join 
the ALA when submitting their contest statements, Mrs. 
McAvoy is a resident of Worcester, Mass., and is a school 
teacher. 


But Mrs. ‘D. quickly said, “They're up in 
the trunk—half a dozen, I think. Sure, what 
would I be doing, letting them be de- 
stroyed!” 

Happily, I have been able to do more 
than wish and hope for children from such 
bookless homes. As a teacher, I have en- 
countered many of them. But with the co- 
operation of the children’s librarians at our 
free public library, who have always been 
eager to help and quick to understand, I’ve 
repeatedly had the joy of seeing the change 
in a child wrought by books. 

A few years ago, a branch librarian 
helped me prepare a feast of books for 
the third grade that I was then teaching. 
Some of the pupils were from homes of im- 
migrant parents from Syria, Greece and 
Italy. All the children discovered poetry 
for the first time by means of collections like 
Silver Pennies and Under a Silver Umbrella. 

The librarian sent a new anthology 
which I'd never seen before. For a Child 
proved to be the class’ favorite book. They 
wanted me to teach them every poem in 
it. The book was literally worn out as the 
children took turns enjoying it. Those eight- 
year-olds made sure that we'd never be 
without the copy. One child would have 
it renewed; her friend then would take it 
out on her library card, renew it and so on. 

Several times I wrote the title, author, 
publisher and price on slips of paper for 
small, grimy hands to clutch and take to 
grandmothers and uncles who wanted to 
send For A Child back to “the old country.” 

My pupils always are slightly fonder of 
poetry than of prose because I stress it more. 
I want to enrich their lives by introducing 
poetry at the most impressionable age. I 
don’t want them to grow up to be like the 
adults who used to come looking for gifts 
in the bookstore where I once worked on 
Saturdays. I always suggested poetry. 
Those shoppers not only would not touch a 
book of poems, they’d actually shy away 
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from the poetry shelves as if the books might 
harm them. 

Paul, a problem in and out of school, 
took For A Child home for the weekend. 
Reluctantly he returned it—the ends of sev- 
eral pages covered with ink. Paul's ex- 
planation was that “our roomer was reading 
it and drawing some pictures out of it—and 
he knocked over the ink.” 

Paul added hastily, “It doesn’t hurt the 
poems—you can read every one of them.” 

That was true, whether or not his ex- 
planation of the inkspots was, and’ what 
mattered to me was the new interest in 
books and school which Paul took from then 
on. 

Francis never got into mischief. Thin 
and quiet, he was 12 years old in a class 
of nine year olds, and had to be in a 
remedial reading group. He always 
seemed to be huddled inside his shell. But 
he was eager and surprisingly able to re- 
cite the poems I taught and it was For A 
Child that Francis borrowed from the class 
library every weekend. 

Books caused an amazing change for the 
better in the behavior of another class, a 
seventh grade. The pupils had had so little 
reading experience that I ordered copies of 
both old and new books from the library 
for our room. Slowly the pupils quieted 
as their interest grew in who would be the 
room librarian; who was bringing books 
back on time; who was out of turn in “get- 
ting to read” the favorite books. 

Pupils came to me in the halls and on the 
playground, asking: “Is so-and-so a real 
dog?” “Why didn’t they tell what hap- 
pened to the boy’s baby sister afterwards?” 
“Where is that explorer now?” “Is that 
true?” (The latter, over and over again.) 

One boy didn’t return his book on time 
and after hearing his “I forgot” for days, I 
spoke to him alone. 

“My uncle is home on furlough,” he said, 
“he’s reading the book (it was a biography 
by Jeannette Eaton)—only he’s a terrible 
slow one to read. I even have to tell him 
some words, but—but you said it was a true 
story, so my uncle was crazy to read it.” 

That was the year Esther Forbes won 
the Newbery award for Johnny Tremaine. 
Believing firmly that 12-year-old children 
should know as much about authors and 
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books as they do about cowboys, I told 
them that Esther Forbes lived in their own 
city, in fact only a short distance from their 
school. We talked at length about her book 
and the award she received for it. 

That afternoon three boys came to me, 
very excited, and said: 

“Esther Forbes wasn’t home—she’s gone 
to Boston, her sister said. Her mother told 
us to come tomorrow to see her.” 

“You didn’t go to her home this noon!” I 
said, upset that I might be responsible for 
disturbing a_busy writer. 

“Sure we did,” the boys said, “we wanted 
to ask her if Johnny was real.” | 

Another class—third and fourth grade— 
was able to extend its new enthusiasm for 
books to the children of another country. 
I was chairman of a project to send treas- 
ure chests of books” to Holland, from the 
Worcester, Mass., Council for Children’s 
Reading. 

When I told the two grades about the 
war-bombed libraries of Europe and the 
looted libraries of Holland, especially, the 
children wanted to help the Dutch children 
have books again. Each grade voted to 
contribute toward one book for the treasure 
chest. . 

The third grade bought For A Child by 
spontaneous and unanimous vote, yet with 
many a sigh let it go from their classroom. 
The fourth grade’s choice was Lassie, Come 
Home. 

Those were but two of 150 beautiful new 
books sent in five treasure chests to Holland. 
Letters to us from Dutch librarians told how 
the books were exhibited first in the Amster- 
dam library. Besides children, adults came 
to see the books, including Dutch authors, 
illustrators and publishers. 

Later the books were distributed in li- 
braries throughout Holland. Mrs. A. S. de 
Villeneuve-Roosenburg, children’s librarian 
at Leiden, wrote us that her small patrons 
enjoyed the books especially because they 
were studying the English language in their 
schools. In appreciation, the children made 
a scrapbook of Dutch pictures and customs, 
which the librarian’s sister, Miss Henriette 
Roosenburg, brought to Worcester. She 
talked to children here’ and explained the 
pictures in the scrapbook. 

A Dutch teacher wrote that never had 
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books been so useful and so enjoyable. She 
used the picture-books we sent, with their 
simple text, to teach her class of pupils who 
were hard of hearing or had speech defects. 
It was the pictures, she said, so much finer 
and brighter than any the children had ever 
seen, that sparked their interest and made 
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them learn. 

The success of those treasure chests of 
books to Holland gave me a double satisfac- 
tion, for they brought books to Dutch chil- 
dren from many an American child who had 
learned just that year, for the first time, the 
magic of a book. 


MIDWINTER MEETING 


The 1952 ALA Midwinter Meeting will 
be held in Chicago January 29—February 2 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 5300 Sheri- 
dan Road. 

Meetings of the Council are scheduled for 
Wednesday afternoon, January 30 and Fri- 
day morning, February 1. 

Sessions of the Executive Board will be 
held on Monday, January 28, Thursday, 
January 31, and Friday, February 1. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel rates for the 
meeting are as follows: 

Single rooms, $4.90, $6.50, $7.70, and 
$9.00. 

Double rooms, 
$11.50, and $12.50. 

Double rooms (twin beds), $9.00, $10.00, 
$11.00 and $12.50. (Single occupancy of 
double room, $6.50, $7.70, $9.00, $10.00 
and $11.50.) 


$7.70, $9.00, $10.00, 


Sun parlor suites, $18.00, $21.00, $25.00. 

Small suites, $15.00, $18.00, $20.00. 

Family units, $16.00, $18.00. 

Arrangements have been made at other 
hotels in the Edgewater Beach area to pro- 
vide additional accommodations for 200-250 
persons. These hotels and rates are as fol- 
lows: 

Sovereign Hotel, 6200 N. Kenmore Ave. 
Single rooms $6.00, double rooms $8.00. 

Sheridan-Plaza, 4605 N. Sheridan Rd. 
Single rooms, $4.50 and up; double rooms, 
$7.00 and up; double rooms (twin beds), 
$8.00 and up. 

All advance program information avail- 
able by November 26 will be carried in the 
January issue of the ALA Bulletin and for 
the official program should be sent to the 
ALA office in Chicago, marked for the at- 


tention of Cora M. Beatty. 


ALA RECEIVES GRANT FROM FIELD FOUNDATION, INC. 


The American Library Association has 
accepted a two-year grant of $15,000 
($7,500 a year) from the Field Foundation, 
Inc., of Chicago and New York for the work 
of its Committee on Intellectual Freedom. 
The committee was established in 1939 
when ALA adopted a Library Bill of Rights 
which established the principle that libraries 
have an obligation to provide information 
on all sides of controversial issues. 

“Since then the ALA, through this com- 
mittee, has fought against volunteer censors 
wherever they have arisen,” according to 
David H. Clift, ALA Executive Secretary. 
Mr. Clift explained that the work was ac- 
complished on a volunteer basis by librarians 
engaged full time in other responsible posi- 


tions and that now the grant “would provide 


much-needed staff assistance.” 


The secretary of the committee, David 
K. Berninghausen, who is librarian of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art, New York City, states that 
the Field Foundation grant will assist the 
committee's efforts to systematize and inten- 
sify its fight for free inquiry by establishing 
a clearing house of information, conducting 
investigations of violations of the Li- 
brary Bill of Rights, and protesting against 
such violations, preparing and distributing 
materials, and setting up workshops to train 
librarians in their professional responsibili- — 
ties “as keepers of the American tradition 
of free inquiry.” 


ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


What Reading Did to Samuel Halley 


Marcery Doup 


“wr might have been my Gaelic grand- 

father,” said Mr. Halley, speculatively, 
“I might have gotten my love of reading from 
him, but I can’t remember when I didn’t love 
to read, I took to it the way I took to breath- 
ing.” This remark was a little startling be- 
cause we had not known of the Gaelic grand- 
father before. We realized instantly, how 
ever, that this quiet-spoken omnivorous 
reader was simply too modest to accept all 
the credit himself. 

The grandfather had owned a bookshop 
over on Franklin Avenue, when Franklin was 
an important street. He was tall and seri- 
ous, with a black beard “a little like Lincoln” 
and he was scholarly and gathered other 
scholars around him. On festive occasions 
he wore a dress coat, a tall silk hat and 
carried a cane; he drew himself up proudly 
and was very awesome. When the grand- 
son went to visit him, the grandfather would 
ask, in a deep voice, “And now, young man, 
what have you been reading?” This was a 
dificult moment, because Mr. Halley was 
still just a little boy and had usually been 
playing ball. He was only 11 when his 
Gaelic grandfather died. After that no one 
bothered to ask Mr. Halley what he had 
been reading, but at 13 he became a patron 
of the public library and his real education 
began. 

He remembers handing in a slip, about 
that time, for a book on Aristotle. He didn’t 
know who or what Aristotle was but he had 








Miss Doud is chief of the Readers’ Advisory Service, St. 
Louis Public Library. For her article about “Mr. Halley” 
she was awarded a prize of $100 by the ALA 75th Anniver- 
sary Contest Committee. Writing her statement “to illus- 
trate the power of books to influence the lives of men and 
women,’? Miss Doud entered the contest as a librarian who 
was a 1951 ALA member. She shared a $200 prize with Marie 
C. Corrigan, Cleveland Public Library. Miss Corrigan’s 
statement, “Living by the Book,” appeared in the October 
ALA Bulletin. 





heard that one should know, and he in- 
tended to find out. The boys at the desk 
looked at the slip and looked at him and 
grinned, but that didn’t deter him and 
nothing has deterred him since. His natural 
bent is toward the theater and biography 
and belles-lettres but his admirable curiosity 
has led him to all kinds of books—psychol- 
ogy, philosophy, science, exploration. “I 
will read anything,” he says, “if it interests 
me, and many things do. 

Mr. Halley comes to the library several 
times a week, around the noon hour, and 
selects his own books. He stops to chat, 
and at least three departments claim him 
as their own. He has been on the staff of 
a superb organization, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, for 27 years and as he says: 
“When I’m a near neighbor like that, of 
course I come often!” He has held a 
Statistical post on the paper, handling press 
room records, and when we say: “You 
should be in the editorial department, you 
read everything,” he draws back as though 
we might take his books away, and replies, 
with great earnestness, “Oh no, I read only 
the things I like, and I wouldn’t ever want 
to read something because I had to!” 

St. Louis was a good place for a young 
boy like Mr. Halley. It was a city of 
culture; it was not too big, the distances 
too great nor downtown too far away. He 
and his friend, Bob Hyman, when in their 
teens were fascinated by Pope’s Theater. 
They distributed circulars and were paid 
with tickets to the shows. They were even 
included in mob scenes in the productions, 
and they were very serious about it all, 
After work they read and studied to pre- 
pare for theatrical careers and when they 
were 17, they enrolled in the elocution 
classes of Professor Edwin McDowell, who 
“took his students through every phase of 
the art including both classic and modern 
plays.” Professor McDowell, actor, poet 
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and teacher, was for some time in the 
theatrical company of Mary Anderson, but 
retired from the stage for his mother’s sake 
and founded the St. Louis School of Elocu- 
tion and ‘Dramatic Art in 1881. After this 
training Mr. Halley played for five seasons 
with stock companies . . . in everything 
from the Count of Monte Cristo to Faust. 

But after five years Mr. Halley decided 
that theatrical life was not the life for him, 
and reversing the usual order, he left pro- 
fessional acting for a conventional job and 
a more regular home life, and at various 
times he joined amateur theatrical groups 
including the Chauncey Olcott Club, the 
Ervine Club (named for St. John Ervine) 
and The Mummers. He was with The 
-Mummers nearly 12 years, directing and 
acting when a part especially needed him. 
The other members were younger, indeed 
Mr. Halley’s son was one of them. An- 
other member at this time was a quiet young 
man, Tom Williams, and The Mummers 
put on two plays he had written. It was 
a wonderful laboratory and Tom Williams 
is now Tennessee Williams, Pulitzer prize 
winning dramatist. 

Meanwhile Mr. Halley had been reading 
widely on all phases of production—acting, 
settings, lighting, make-up, stage history, 
directing. He had seen the great actors of 
his time, when they came to St. Louis, and 
he still has some of the notebooks in which 
he recorded their distinctive ways of play- 
ing certain roles. Sir Henry Irving in The 
Bells, for instance. 

.He read widely and continuously of the 
plays themselves, from the ancient Greeks 
to the moderns. Shakespeare is simply a 
part of his vocabulary, as it is with Senator 
Tobey, and he is an authority on the Shake- 
spearean Theater. 

At first Mr. Halley and Bob Hyman would 
come to the library and read volume after 
volume of Lacy’s Acting Plays. Some of 
them were pretty terrible, Mr. Halley ad- 
mits, and he didn’t know very much about 
the times involved, but afterward his read- 
ing became a matter of one thing leading 
to another—a certain play perhaps leading 
to the history and description of the country 
at the time, to the life of the people and to 
related biographies. He has an endless 
store of anecdotes and can illustrate any 
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point he wishes to make by quoting a spar- 
kling phrase from some renowned person, 
long dead. It isn’t as though he simply 
recalls what he has read but as though he 
quotes an old friend whose very tone and 
inflection he remembers. It is this sharp 
quality of imagination that has opened up 
new worlds to him through reading. 
Although he is one of the city’s veteran 
actors he is not widely known outside the 
special groups that acknowledge him an 


. authority on dramatic production. He says 


that he has not traveled very much and has 
little desire to do so. Summer after sum- 
mer we tell him where we have been and 
how much he would enjoy it—the Blue Grass 
region of Kentucky with its race-horse ceme- 
tery smothered in honeysuckle; the River 
Road from Baton Rouge to New Orleans, 
the Gulf Coast, Mexico—and he will smile 
and say; “No, I've got to stay home and 
catch up with my reading!” 

On the surface his leisurely life with 
family and books and long daily walks to 
his work may seem uneventful, but we al- 
ways think of him as a man of broad experi- 
ence, living a very full life. He has recently 
retired and had hoped to produce and act 
in amateur productions again, but wars and 
rumors of wars are occupying the time and 
attention of younger members who make 
up such groups. 

Mr. Halley is still reading many books 
and he looks much younger than the 70 years 
he claims. Thirteen from 70 leaves 57, does 
it not? Fifty-seven years of reading in the 
rich collection of a large city library. What 
would he have done without it? And what 
would he do now that he is retired? “I 
couldnt have gotten along at all,” he 
says. 

We were delighted when he told us that 
he might have his first trip to New York 
this summer. “My son is going with a 
friend on business, and I may go along.” 
He said it casually as though the trip were 
to Belleville for asparagus, or to Wentzville 
for fried chicken. And he would not play 
up to our enthusiasm. 

“You'd love New York,” we said, “and 
while your son is busy you can have a 
grand time by yourself. There are so many 
things to see. And think of Broadway—the 
Broadway of the world!” 


WHAT READING DID 


“I don't like crowds and noise or these 
too modern plays—and I wouldn’t care about 
night clubs—” he began. 

“Of course you wouldn't,” we agreed. 
“We were thinking of the old things, the 
places steeped in history—the Bowery and 
St. Mark’s, Fraunces’ Tavern and Trinity 
Churchyard, Edwin Booth’s old home on 
Gramercy Park, which he willed to The 
Players who have kept his bedroom just as 
it was when he died. These places are 
just waiting for you to come!” 

We couldn't put our finger on it at the 
moment, but we have it now, a book for 
him to take along—New York Holiday by 
Eleanor Early. This is one thing she says: 


Millions of people think that New York is 
all hustle and bustle, and bright lights and bed- 
Jam. . . . To face the world the city wears 
neon make-up . . . emerald ropes of rivers round 
her neck and glitter in her hair. But her most 
cherished things she keeps in quiet places, to 
share with those who love her best. 
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Mr. Halley will find the cherished things 
when he gets there. 

As for Broadway, do not think for a 
moment that he will be overwhelmed. If, 
by chance, he sées a play by a man named 
Shakespeare or a man named Shaw, he will 
be seeing it through the eyes of three or 
four experts, but the hustling New Yorkers 
will never suspect this soft-spoken mid- 
westerner with the sensitive face and 
twinkling eye: Do not fear that Mr. Halley 
will be overwhelmed by Broadway; just 
pray, and pray hard, that Broadway, to 
preserve its own standing, will be in top 
form for Mr. Halley. 

And if the spirit of Dennis O’Ahearn, 
that beautifully named Gaelic grandfather, 
should hover near and ask in the voice of 
Hamlet’s father, “And now, young man, 
what have you been reading?” it had better 
bring along a pile of clouds to sit on, be- 
cause that is a question that will take a 
long, long time to answer. 


INDEX OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


This index is compiled by the University 
of Illinois Library School, Urbana, and is 
based on monthly circulation reports from 
41 public libraries which are known to con- 
stitute a representative sample of all United 
States public libraries in cities of over 
25,000 (1950) population. In each case 


the index value is the median of the 41 
libraries’ percentages found when their 
current circulation figure is divided by their 
own circulation figure for 1939 (or the 
corresponding quarter of 1939). For further 


‘information see p. 334-35 of the November 


1949 ALA Bulletin. . 


Quarterly Index Values for a Sample of 41 American Public Libraries 1950 to Date - 
(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 = 100) 


1950 
Jan Apr. July 
Mar June Sept. 
Index value 88 88 83 
Per cent Juvenile 44 47 39 
Per cent Adult Fiction 31 29 37 


Per cent Adult Non- 


1951 
Oct Jan Apr July Oct. 
Dec Mar June Sept. Dec 
86 80 88 81 
45 46 45 40 
30 29 30 35 
25 25 25 25 


fiction 25 | 24 | 24 


ALA 75th Anniversary Contest Winner 


Books Can Build a Bridge 


Epna Peart Moopy 


AN books—books, fragile and perishable 


in themselves—form a bridge strong’ 


enough to support an army with banners, 
an army mighty enough to rescue the reader 
from his enemies, despair and destruction? 
As a librarian in a hospital for the mentally 
ill, it is my business to try to use books to 
build such a bridge—a bridge from the 
world of normalcy to the world of sickness, 
bewilderment, despair. Sometimes the ef- 
fort to place the first book to start the bridge 
seems utterly futile. Such was the case 
with Anna. 

For months Anna lay in her narrow white 
hospital bed. She was so thin and quiet 
that the bed seemed almost empty. Her 
hair lay in two scanty brown braids across 
her narrow shoulders which were covered 
by a thick white hospital gown and her face, 
lips and eyes were all an expressionless 

ray. 

Each week when I visited the hospital, 
I went to Anna’s room and each week to 
my query, “May I give you some books to- 
day?” her only answer was a small negative 
movement of her head. One day I noticed 
a book on her stark bedside table, and for 
the first time I heard her voice as she in- 
dicated the book and said, “Please leave it.” 

I had seen the title of the book and so 
I could fnd the woman who had borrowed 
it the week before. She was a warm-hearted 
sociable girl. When I asked her how Anna 
happened to have the book, she said, “She 


looked lonesome and I thought she might 


like the story. I did.” 

The next week Anna was reading when 
I arrived and she asked to keep the book 
a second time—“Because I do not read Eng- 
lish too good.” 


Miss Moody is first assistant in the Hospital and Judd Fund 
Division, Cleveland Public Library. She was awarded a prize 
of $100 by the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee for her 
statement to illustrate the power of books to influence men 
and women. Miss Moody entered as a librarian who joined 
ALA when submitting her contest statement. 





I did not ask her any questions, but the 
next time I went to her she had finished 
the book and I said, “Anna, I have more 
books for you. Did you like this one?” 
She answered, “Yes.” When I asked why, 
she replied, “It was about people who came 
to America from Europe.” I knew the story 
was about the early pioneers who fought 
and suffered to make a home, and it would 
never have occurred to me to have selected 
a book full of such hardship for one so ill. 

When I asked her if she would like to 
have books in Polish, which would be easier 
for ‘her to read, she replied curtly, “I am 
American. Bring me books in good Eng- 
lish.” So I gave her Cather’s My Antonia. 
She liked this so much that she asked for 
all the books by this author. I took her the 
ones I felt she would like: Song of the Lark; 
Oh, Pioneers; Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop and Shadows on the Rock. By this 
time, we felt somewhat acquainted with 
each other in spite of her persistent, un- 
smiling reticence. 

Then one day she asked me a question: 
“What is Nisei? What does it mean?” 
When I explained, she said, “Then it doesn’t 
mean anything bad like. Nigger; ‘Hunky’ 
or Polack?” The intensity with which 
she asked this question was so profound 
that I suspected I had another clue to use 
in reaching her. And so. the next week I 
took, in addition to the usual rather somber 
pioneer story, Anything Can Happen. 

The following week I saw Anna smile 
arid for the first time heard her laugh as 
she spoke of the book. I told her about the 
authors, Helen and George Papashvily and 
how all those strange and embarrassing 
things had actually happened to him and 
how his wife made a story of them. She 
was deeply interested and began to tell 
me of her experiences when she was a 
“greenhorn” from Poland at the age of 17. 
We laughed together and she said in wonder, 
“I never thought they were funny before.” 

“Of course they were funny,” I answered. 
“Just as funny as the things that happen to 
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Americans when they go to a country that 
is foreign to them.” I then told her about 
some of the predicaments friends of mine 
had gotten into when visiting the Orient. 

The next book I gave her was Mama's 
Bank Account, then Hymie Kaplan and 
Sophie Halenczik, American. She loved 
them all and. each book dredged forth more 
hidden heart breaks, revealing them in a 
new light. 

Eventually, I tried a new experiment. 
Along with her usual reading I left a beauti- 
ful picture book of Poland with the captions 
in Polish. She was a little stiff when I next 
saw her, but after some conservation about 
the novel she was reading, I picked up the 
picture book, leafed it through and asked 
her what a certain word meant. Soon she 
was translating the captions for me and 
laughing at my attempts to learn the pro- 
nunciation. The following week I took her 
a picture book of America and a novel in 
Polish. After that she accepted one book 
a week in English and one in Polish. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY 


Widespread observance of National Li- 
brary Day on October 4 is abundantly indi- 
cated by a flood of reports and newspaper 
clippings received at ALA Headquarters. 

The governors of 27 states and Puerto 
Rico officially proclaimed the day. They 
are: Alabama, Arkansas, Connecticut, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

Scores of mayors in cities of all sizes made 
official proclamations, and hundreds of li- 
braries held celebrations ranging from 
simple exhibits and open house events to 
elaborate dinners. Focal observance was 
in Philadelphia where the founding of ALA 
75 years ago was marked with a number of 
events attended by ALA officers and guests 
from many parts of the country. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, chairman of the ALA 
75th Anniversary Committee which stimu- 
lated National Library Day observances, 
said: 

“The real significance of National Library 
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One day when I arrived, she asked with 
some enthusiasm for the Polish picture book 
again. A priest had visited her and she had 
told him of this beautiful book. He, too, 
had been born in Poland and was anxious 
to see the book. The pride she evinced in 
being able to tell a priest about a new book 
was good to see after the dark months in 
which she had revealed such an appalling 
lack of self confidence. 

Not long after this, Anna was released 
into a new life. She had suffered at one 
time a severe hip injury which prevented 
her getting about much, but a suitable posi- 
tion was found for her where she could live 
and work in the same place. 

It has been four years since Anna left 


‘the hospital. During this time, she has been 


one of our shut-in clients. Every three 
weeks we see her and take her books in 
English and in Polish. Anna is happy and 
self respecting and is surely a living symbol 
of the fact that “Books can help, books have 
power, books can build a bridge.” 


DAY OBSERVANCES 


Day will be measured by the extent to which 
librarians now follow through by starting 
discussion groups on the American Heritage. 

“The books by Johnson (This American 
People) and Commager (Living Ideas in 
America) which are chief implements of 
such discussions are now published. The 
ALA American Heritage Project under the 
direction of Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson 
has already begun training institutes and 
set up six demonstration areas. It stands 
ready to assist any library in starting a dis- 
cussion program—just write to Mrs. Steven- 
son at ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago. | 

“The anniversary committee is delighted 
with the enthusiastic reports received from 
so many librarians about acceptance of 
National Library Day in their communities. 
National Library Day was successful be- 
cause of the fine cooperation which came 
from heads of state library associations and 
state library agencies as well as by Friends 
groups, Library Clubs, and Trustees. The 
committee went to them for assistance in 
stimulating the observances and the results 
prove they came through in a wonderful 
way. 


Book Selection Principles 


ALA COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


At the 75th Anniversary Conference of 
the American Library Association, Ruther- 
ford D. Rogers, at that time chairman of the 
-ALA Committee on Intellectual Freedom, 
presented a report to Council and members 
on the question of the labeling of reading 
materials in libraries. Included in his report 


were many quotations from practicing li- 


brarians and members of their communities 
who expressed themselves unanimously 
against labeling as a means of prejudicing 
readers. This report was published in the 
July-August ALA Bulletin together with a 
series of recommendations adopted unani- 
mously by the ALA Council. 

Ralph Ulveling, Detroit Public Library, 
presented an address on a related subject 
at a general membership meeting which 
followed the meeting of Council, raising a 
question basic to the selection of materials 
for public libraries. ALA members present 
vigorously approved the suggestion that the 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom publish 
its comments on this question in the ALA 
Bulletin before the Midwinter Meeting. In 
response to this request, parts of Mr. Ulvel- 
ing’s remarks are published in this article, 
followed by the committee’s comments. 


Remarks of Ralph Ulveling 
July 13, 1951 


“Mr. President, this morning when Mr. Rogers 
presented his report, I was in hopes that there 
would be a little further discussion of something 
that gets very close to the thing that he was talk- 
ing about, but not a part of it. 


“I am in agreement with, I am sure, 99 per ` 


cent of everything that that committee pre- 
sented, and yet, I find that there are problems 
that I as a librarian have been struggling with, 
and J as a great many of you have come here for 
help. 

diwo weeks ago I was asked to speak at the 
University of Illinois at a conference there on 
the library, the ‘Public Library in tbis Time of 
Crisis.’ 

“I found I had to do a great deal of soul 
searching and thinking in connection with that, 
and J am not at all sure that where I arrived is the 
right point. I have discussed the things that I 
wrote and took to that meeting with a good 
many liberal thinking readers in Detroit in the 
hopes that I would get help from them. I asked 


some if they thought I dared to bring it before 
this group, if I should, and I felt and they felt 
that inasmuch as I was looking for help, and it 
is a problem that concerns many of you, that I 
should, and I can tell you honestly I would much 
rather be knocked down by this group than by 
my own comunity, so if you will permit me to 
read just three and a half pages of double-spaced 
type which presents the thing I am trying to 
present, it could be much more briefly done than 
if I were to talk off the cuff, and this is it,”* 


Mr. Ulveling then read an excerpt from 
the address which he delivered at the Illi- 
nois Summer Educational Conference on 
June 26, 1951. He has since published 
these remarks in the August 1951 Library 


‘Journal under the title “Book Selection 


Policies.” Portions of‘ his remarks are 
quoted below. ; 


“A war of new dimensions is being fought to- 
day. To land, sea and the air has been added a 
fourth battleground, the minds of men. So im- 
portant has this become that entire countries 
have been taken over without the firing of a 
single shot. Our way of life and all the freedoms 
that it entails are being challenged by an ad- 
versary that controls vast areas of the earth’s sur- 
face, great natural reosurces, and man-power 
that exceeds our own. Our security as civilians 
at home is threatened as never before because of 
the striking power of fast jet planes carrying 
atomic bombs. Under the pressure of such cir- 
cumstances our nation is now mobilizing its in- 
dustry, its military strength, its civilian defense. 
In such a time of crisis what do we who bear the 
responsibility for shaping the character of service 
in public libraries really believe that role to be. 

“This is an ideological war where propaganda, 
good and bad, is given importance second only 
to military strategy. Thus public libraries in 


their role as disseminators of ideas are confronted 
. with a basic sheet for the earliest and still 


the most fundamental duty of the librarian is 
selecting books for the reading public. It is 
inevitable that long years of thinking and pro- 
fessional discussion on this activity should have 
evolved a code of principles which is deep 
seated; namely “That there should be the fullest 
practicable’ provision of material presenting all 
points of view concerning the problems and is- 
sues of our times, international, national, and 
local? The usual interpretation of this—no cen- 


1 Excerpts taken from the stenotypist’s transcript of the 
ALA membership meeting, July 13, 1951. 
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sorship of reading materials—keeps open impor- 
tant channels for one of the enemy’s important 
weapons of warfare, propaganda. For months I 
have thought of the incompatibility of this li- 
brary policy with my obligation as an American 
citizen and with the obligation of the institution 
I ar aoa which is a part of the government 
itself. No American librarian I am sure would 
ever admit that his profession and his citizenship 
involved him in irreconcilable allegiances.” 


Mr. Ulveling then emphasized the im- 
portance of librarians’ clarifying for them- 
selves the principles and policies under 
which they will operate and which they 
can defend, He went on to describe the 
Detroit policy. 


Policy of Detroit Public Library 


“, .. The Detroit Public Library is in effect 
two distinct but coordinated libraries; one, the 
popular education service which comprises the 
branch libraries together with the Children’s, 
Home Reading, and Audio-Visual departments of 
the Main Library; the other, the reference-re- 
search services comprised of the subject de- 
partments which also lend books for home study 
though that is an incidental rather than a pri- 
mary function of those units. The statement in 
part [is] as follows: 

“*The Home Reading services provide the 
books for general nonspecialized readers, then 
through stimulation and guidance promote their 
use, to the end that children, young people, 
men and women, may have opportunity and 
encouragement for their fullest development as 
individuals, as members of a family, as citizens. 
Since this service is concerned with the best per- 
sonal development of people through existin 
knowledge, rather. than with the refinement an 
extension of knowledge itself, its purpose in 
selecting books is to choose the most usable that 
are available at varying levels, without regard to 
any obligations the total institution may have 
for preserving knowledge in its most compre- 
hensive sense, or for maintaining open avenues 
for the fullest exercise of intellectual freedom of 
inquiry. | 

“ “The Reference-Research services provide the 
usual as well as the obscure, the scholarly, and 
even the socially, economically, religiously or 
politically unorthodox aae necessary for 
research, for freedom of inquiry and for informa- 
tion of all types.’ 

“Operating under this document, sound fac- 
tual information on Communism would be 
proper inclusions in both services; communist 
expressions of opinion or misleading propaganda 
would be found in only the Reference service 
where duplication of titles is limited. Thus 
people with inquiring minds or study needs 
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will have full scope for their investigations 
while the general readers will have placed be- 
fore them only the books which have been 
chosen because of their importance in helping 
people to realize their best development and to 


ren out their obligations ably and well. The 


implications of this distinction in so far as it 
may have application to smaller libraries which 
cannot on their more limited budgets be ‘all 
things to all men’ I leave to your decision.” 


Following these remarks by Mr. Ulveling 
there was a short discussion resulting in the 


‘membership’s referring the matter to the 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom for 
comment. : 


Comments of ALA Committee On 
Intellectual Freedom 


Frederic G. Melcher, president of R. R. 
Bowker and Company and long-time mem- . 
ber of the Committee on Intellectual Free- 
dom, has summarized the committee's com- 
ment as follows: 


“The question which has been raised is 
whether there should be in present library buy- 
ing or display of books a program which will 
keep the library’s general readers from contact 
with books which record any other attitude 
toward communism than direct antagonism. 

“The committee doubts the soundness of such 
an attitude and believes it to be contrary to 
good library practice and untenable as a prin- 
ciple. ~All library buying is of necessity a proc- 
ess of selectivity. In every field it is not in- 
tended to use money or space for the vulgar and 
the violent, but, on the contrary, for the en- 
lightening and substantial. But democracy de- 
pends on education, and education depends on 
the availability of bases from which to form 
opinions. . 

“Hundreds of subjects are under heated dis- 
cussion in the world today and our people will 
best play their por in domestic and in inter- 
national affairs if the traditional library practices 
of well-rounded selection are maintained, sup- 
plemented by increased purposefulness and 
democratic vision on the part of all who serve 
the public in their reading needs and interests.” 


Whether he intended to do so or not, Mr. 
Ulveling has raised the question: Is it the 
responsibility of the librarian to “protect” 
branch library readers by rejecting books 
considered “unorthodox”? We think that 
the answer to this question by professional 
librarians must be an unqualified NO. 

The committee members have been very 
much puzzled as to precisely what Mr. 
Ulveling meant by his address. Perhaps 
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_ he meant only to emphasize the need for 
intelligence and judgment in book selection. 
If that were his intention, the matter needs 
no further comment. 

However, a careful reading of the entire 
address presented at Chicago suggests that 
a further analysis is desirable. For example, 
what did the speaker mean to suggest when 
he stated “. . . and I can tell you honestly 
I would much rather be knocked down by 
this group than by my own community... .”? 
Further, if he really meant to declare that 
the usual interpretation of the Library Bill 
of Rights is incompatible with his obligations 
as a public servant and an American citi- 
zen, then this is a matter of grave concern 
to the library profession. 7 

In a letter dated October 9, addressed to 
Mabel L. Conat, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Intellectual Freedom, the director 
of the Detroit Public Library suggested that 
he did not intend such an interpretation: 
“My statement I had hoped would not be 
interpreted as an attack on the L.B.R. but 
would lead to some amplification or clarifica- 
tion or refinement of the original document 
to correct these misinterpretations.” 

If it is true that some librarians have 
interpreted the Library Bill of Rights to 
mean that they would be open to charges of 
censorship whenever they rejected any book 
from any library on any grounds, then there 
is indeed need for clarification. Mrs. 
Marion Hawes, veteran member of the com- 
mittee, writes: Isn’t the implication of the 
Library Bill of Rights (Section 2) that the 
librarian selects according to professional 
standards, and having done so, is opposed to 
censorship from outside (Section 2) just as 
a school system objects to pressure from 
special interest groups to discontinue the 
use of a text to which they object on grounds 
other than its being a good text. . .” 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has always held that selection of library ma- 
terials should be made locally, to fit local 
needs. This means that whenever there is 
a need for a publication in any particular 
library, the librarian should not reject that 
publication in order to avoid criticism by 
any pressure group or individual. This 
should also hold for branch libraries. Ob- 
viously, not every printed piece is necessary 
or desirable in every library. The Library 
Bill of Rights should not be interpreted as 
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meaning that a library is obliged to buy an 
American history written by William Z. 
Foster for its young people’s room or that 
a library must accept as a gift for display 
on open shelves an inflammatory and wildly 
antidemocratic piece of propaganda. How- 
ever, it is not our duty or responsibility to 
label or segregate on the basis of “dangerous 
content” those books or other materials 
which some librarians or citizens may con- 
sider unorthodox or controversial, 

In his letter to Miss Conat, Mr. Ulveling 
urged that the committee’s attention be 
focused upon the two policy paragraphs 
rather than upon his background remarks 
in the fringe surrounding it. “The only part 
of the statement I read at Chicago which 
I feel should be examined carefully and 
constructively are the two. . . paragraphs 
which state policy. ...” 

The comments of the committee are there- 
fore based chiefly upon these two para- 
graphs. However, we have always opposed 
the practice of taking quotations out of 
context to illustrate a point. Hence we 
urge all readers to refer to the complete text. 
(See above and also Library Journal, August 
1951.) 

William Dix, Rice Institute Library and 
present chairman of the committee, ques- 
tions the validity of the first paragraph of 
the Detroit policy: 


“The first paragraph certainly rests upon the 
questionable premise that it is not the librari- 
an’s responsibility at all times to maintain ‘open 
avenues for the fullest exercise of intellectual 
freedom of inquiry.’ It seems to imply that 
freedom of inquiry is the peculiar province of 
the scholar or specialist and not essential to all 
readers if they are to attain ‘their fullest devel- 
opment as individuals, as members of a family, 
as citizens’, ... I still think of course that any 
librarian must select, but he must select always 
with regard to the maintaining of these open 
avenues (of free inquiry) rather than ‘without re- 
gard to’ them.” 


The second paragraph of the Detroit 
policy is also questionable if it can be read 
as meaning that in branch libraries selection 
will be based upon a concept of “only the 
most usable” materials which excludes the 
“socially, economically, religiously or politi- 
cally unorthodox materials necessary for 
research, for freedom of inquiry, and for 
information of all types.” As it stands, 
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this paragraph suggests that such materials 
will be found only in the reference research 
services of the public library. Who is 
going to decide which materials are “socially, 
economically, religiously, or politically un- 
orthodox,” thus ruling them out of branch 
libraries as improper for general readers 
because of their dangerous content? 

The Detroit policy in its present form 
seems to assume that the general reader 
using a branch library not only Jacks an 
inquiring mind but is furthermore not to 
be trusted. The policy of segregation of 
certain materials on the basis of their un- 
orthodox nature or dangerous content could 
easily serve as an excuse for relegating to 
the reference collection any item which any 
pressure group might choose to attack as 
“propaganda.” Such a policy is likely to 
be interpreted in such a way as to violate 
the fundamental principle that our nation’s 
strength rests with the common man and 
his ability to make sound judgments. 

Although we are sure that the librarian 
of the Detroit Public Library did not intend 
his policy to be used a an excuse to re- 
strict any citizen’s reading, the statement 
appears to encourage librarians to identify 
as propaganda (there is no indication in 
the policy as to how this is to be done or 
on what criteria judgment shall be based) 
certain publications which it would not be 
safe to place before general readers. 

Members of the Committee on Intellectual 
Freedom submit that “. . . to choose the 
most usable [materials] that are available 
at varying levels, without regard to any 
obligations the total institution may have 
for preserving knowledge in its most com- 
prehensive sense, or for maintaining open 
avenues for the fullest exercise of intellectual 
freedom of inquiry” is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause: 

1. It seems to assume that there is a 
clear distinction possible between reference 
materials suitable for inquiring minds and 
other materials which can safely give citizens 
“opportunity and encouragement for their 
fullest development as individuals, as mem- 
bers of a family, as citizens.” 

2. It seems to assume that there is a 
clear distinction possible between people 
with inquiring minds and general readers 
who should “have placed before them only 
the books which have been chosen because 
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of their importance in helping people to 
realize their best development and to carry 
out their obligations ably and well.” 

The Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
cannot accept these distinctions as valid or 
tenable. To repeat the fundamental ques- 
tion here under consideration: “Is it the 
responsibility of the librarian to ‘protect’ 
readers from ‘unorthodox materials in 
branch libraries?” We do not think it can 
be so in a democratic state. 

Since Mr. Ulveling referred in his address 
to the policy of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, the comment of its librarian, Amy 
Winslow, is of interest. She says: 

“It seems to me that the principles which De- 
troit has set up for its Home Reading Depart- 
ment open the way for much more complete 
control of the general public’s reading than li- 
braries have hitherto found advisable. We do 
inevitably control of course whenever we make 
a choice in selection of books, but never be- 
fore on such a basis as this. I am not willing 
to admit that any librarian is qualified to de- 
termine what I am to read, and I think this 
should hold true for any adult American. I am 
of course aware of what Mr. Ulveling is trying 
to do, but it seems to me that in practice the 
proposal which Detroit is suggesting amounts to 
a type of censorship which we are above all 
trying to avoid.” 


Marion Hawes, also of Enoch Pratt, sug- 
gests that in practice the Detroit Public 
Library probably does not select a much- 
watered-down home reading collection: 

“From what I know of the Detroit book se- 
lection policies and Mr, Ulveling, I would ex- 
pect to find that it has high standards for the 
reader who wants to broaden his viewpoint, but 
with the policy in its present form it can be 
interpreted differently. Does Detroit have any 
guarantee that the next administrator would in- 
terpret it in the same way?” 


Mabel L. Conat, who has spent many 
years in the Detroit Public Library, also 
assures the committee that in practice this 
library does not try to keep any reader from 
reading any publication: 


“It would seem to me that what Mr. Ulveling 
had in mind was not censorship but careful 
judicious book selection by competent staff 
members with professional standards.... Any 
material in the special subject departments 
which circulates from these departments is avail- 
able through the Library's interloan service to 
those requesting it in any branch library.” 
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Miss Conat also states: 


“Frankly, I think the second sentence follow- 
ing Mr. Ulveling’s policy statement beginning 
‘Thus people with inquiring minds or study 
needs will have full scope for their investiga- 
tions while the general readers will have placed 
before them only the books which have been 
chosen ... is unfortunately expressed and 
one that on the face of it smacks of censorship. 
I do not think Mr. Ulveling intended to give the 
impression that he thought the general readers 
did not have inquiring minds. 

“I should like to quote here a few sentences 
from a letter received from Mr. Ulveling which 
seems to me to clarify his meaning: “In Detroit, 
the Home Reading Collections are not popular 
collections in the sense that some libraries use 
the term popular to designate fiction and light 
nonfiction collections. They are collections of 
sound substantial material for what we call the 
F reader, that is, the person who comes 

or some good reading material in any of many 
subject fields as differentiated from the person 
who comes to read up on a particular subject 
and perhaps to pursue that subject beyond the 
introductory type of volume, To us the gen- 
. eral reader may be anyone, even the Ph.D. in 
mathematics = like the clerk or the mechanic 
would take a history of art one time, a book on 
philosophy another time, a biography or any- 
thing else but who has no driving urge to read 
intensively or extensively on any one of these 
subjects. However, should such a general 
reader express a wish to read any book from 
anywhere in the library on any side of any ques- 
tion, it would be sent to the branch for him 
through the library’s daily interloan system.’ 

“To me this does not sound like attempting 
to restrict anyone’s reading.” 


If the Committee on Intellectual Freedom 
has misunderstood the intent of the authors 
of the policy statement of the Detroit Public 
Library, it is likely that others might do 
likewise. To prevent anyone from using 
this policy as an excuse to restrict citizens’ 
reading, a rewording of the statement is 
earnestly recommended. 

The committee wishes to make these ad- 
ditional points: 

l. Todays challenges to the principles 
laid down in the Library Bill of Rights 
should not be overemphasized. There will 
always be, because of the very nature of 
democracy, challenges of one sort or an- 
other. Mr. Ulveling seems to set the present 
danger as a thing apart from all other 
dangers. Certainly there is a risk involved 
in free inquiry, but how can the channels 
of communication be closed and kept open? 
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The main value of a statement of principles 
and policies of book selection lies in the 
fact that such a statement can serve as a 


stabilizing influence during a time of crisis. 


To alter our policies to meet each situation 
as it arises is to run a great risk. These are 
times of hysteria and fear. The Library 
Bill of Rights, which most librarians con- 
sidered sound at a time when they were 
better able to think objectively, would seem 
to be our greatest protection against sur- 
rendering our freedom of inquiry. Is the 
Library Bill of Rights an embarrassment 
to a loyal American citizen in these times? 
It ought not to be if the librarian believes 
in the “American Proposition.” (See Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s “To Make Men Free,” 
Atlantic, November 1951.) 

2. To meet the challenge of Soviet propa- 
ganda we must emphasize and strengthen 
our basic freedoms, not weaken or surrender 
them. The approach to this problem should 
be positive and dynamic, not negative and 
secretive. If we are going to take action 
as a profession, let’s issue booklists and pre- 
pare exhibits promoting democracy, not fight 
an impossible and ineffective series of defen- 
sive actions against communist propaganda. 

3. The main battle for defeating com- 
munist propaganda and methods will not 
be waged in the library, but the main 
battle for preserving the right to find out 
may be fought there. We should carefully 
avoid any step leading to capitulation on 
this latter issue. 

4. The present policy of ALA against 
labeling has just passed its first test in 
Burbank, Calif., where it helped to defeat 
an attempt to require all California libraries 
to label “subversive” materials. Segregation 
of materials, as proposed in the Detroit 
policy, is so closely akin to labeling that it 
must be ruled out as a solution to the prob- 
lem of handling “propaganda.” 

The American Library Association is 
committed to two policy statements, the 
Library Bill of Rights and the Resolution 
against Labeling. The profession needs the 


sense of solidarity provided by these policies, 


and members of the Committee on Intel- 
lectual Freedom feel that librarians who live 
up to their professional responsibilities must 
oppose any practice or policy which attempts 
to “protect” the “less intelligent or less 
discriminating citizenry” by deciding what 
is “good” or “safe” for them to read. 


ALA 75th Anniversary. Contest Winner 


From Bookshelves to Mailboxes 


Mrs. ARLENE STOCKER 


RAINS and automobiles long ago replaced 
Tite slow traffic of the Red River oxcarts 
and the stagecoaches in carrying the printed 
word to the residents of rural North Dakota. 
Now even airplanes are put to service when 
the blizzards pile up huge drifts of snow, 
isolating areas for weeks at a time during 
the winter months. ` 

‘To understand the important part books 
play in the lives of our North Dakota folks, 
one must know the climate and geography 
of the state. Most of our people live on 
farms or ranches far removed from town 
or neighbor, and especially from the usual 
public library found in urban centers. In 
summer, work fills the days and distances 
count for little, but with even normal winter 
conditions in North Dakota, the picture is 
bleak. Personal contact with the outside 
world is practically lost. 

All down the years the mails have gone 
through even under most adverse conditions, 
and the State Library Commission is as close 
to the people as their mailboxes. These may 
be in the post offices of the nearest railroad 
stations, or they may be the customary metal 
boxes marked R.F.D. at the end of the lane, 
or the more picturesque posts found along 
the Little Missouri River in the Badlands 
where the mailman drives down the frozen 
river in the winter and drops the package 
of books into the mailbag hanging from a 
post. In other areas mail is delivered by 
plane or sleigh to a central ranch and neigh- 


_bors come on foot or horseback to pick it. 


up. 
With isolation such as winter conditions 
in North Dakota present, the monthly pack- 
age of books from the Library Commission 
provides the impetus for developed skills 
and hobbies as well as purely recreational 


reading. This represents the problems of ` 


our citizens that bring them to the library 


for help. 


Mrs, Stocker is assistant in the North Dakota State Li- 
brary Commission, Bismarck. Her article was written to 
describe the problems “that worry the citizen enough to make 
him come to the library for help.’* Mra. Stocker was 
awarded $100 by the ALA 75th Anniversary Committee, 


- tion of artists. 


Specifically, Mrs. R. over in the western 
part of the state had been eagerly awaiting 
the end of the harvest so the men could 
remodel her kitchen. The library supplied 
plans for a modern kitchen, color charts, 
and carpentry books. Illustrations and in- 
structions went to a lady in Crystal who 
wanted to make cornices for the windows 
in her living room. The Home Builders 
Handbook; First Aid for the Ailing House; 
Audel’s Handy Book of Practical Electricity, 
especially since REA has come to North 
Dakota, and similar titles are in constant 
circulation. 

According to the flood of requests for 
books on rug making, quilting, tatting, 
knitting and crocheting, none of these are 
lost arts in the Middle West. It looks, too, 
as though we might be producing a genera- 
Families all over the state 
are getting books on how to paint with 
water colors and oils. They're interested 
in pastels, finger painting and textile paint- 
ing. And along with the actual doing, they 
want books on the history of the arts. In 
the western part of the state the clay is 
suitable for ceramic projects, and this has 
become a hobby with many, judging from 
the number of letters asking how to proceed. 
Others are working with plastics and shells. 
We have patrons who want all the latest 
books on photography—many amateurs . 
surely must be becoming experts. All of 
us envy the family of the lady in Cando 
who asks for books on interesting cooking. 

School terms are often interrupted by 
“bad weather” when neither students nor 
teacher can reach the schoolhouse. Mothers 
anticipate these periods and provide the 
children with suitable books from the li- 
brary, which help them keep up with les- 
sons, and suggest ways for keeping them 
occupied while they must remain at home. 
This request came from central North Da- 
kota: “Include books suitable for third to 
sixth grade, as well as recreational titles 
for Mother and Dad who are both former 
teachers.” Occasionally a mother writes us 
for books which the whole family might 
enjoy, which are read aloud during the long 
winter evenings. One lady writes: “All of 
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us enjoy big family stories as we number 
10 and have something in common with 
them.” 

Ninety-six per cent of the farms and 
ranches in the state are within the bounda- 
ries of organized soil conservation districts. 
This means that about 65,000 rural families 
are conscious of the value of keeping up 
on farm practices, and we receive many 
requests on farm improvements and diversi- 
fied agriculture. There has been a growing 
interest in the possibilities of irrigation what 
with the development of the Garrison Dam 
project. Obvious, too, is the attention 
given to wildlife conservation and the desire 
of large numbers of people to be able to 
identify flowers and fauna of the state. 
Farmers ask how to go about building wild- 
life refuges. A family at Gilby wrote for 
books on North Dakota birds so they could 
identify those that come to their feeding 
station. 

North Dakotans are just as loyal and in- 
terested in their state as are the people in 
any of the other 47. Every morning the 
mail brings requests for information about 
Fort Stevenson, the former army fort on the 
Missouri, or how counties and towns got 
their names, for more books about Custer, 
or “Teddy” Roosevelt when he was in North 
Dakota, or the Marquis de Mores, and 
stories dealing with pioneer days in this 
territory. We like the letter from a lady 
in Regan which reads: “My 75 year old 
mother-in-law read Free Land and Big 
Ember. The first recalled her own home- 
steading days, and the last was of particular 
interest because at one time she was a 
neighbor of the people told about in the 
book.” 

A number of our people find winter the 
time for vacations to warmer places, but 
there many more for whom it is impossible 
to leave home. These are the ones who 
write for travel books and wander to all 
corners of the world in a cozy armchair in 
front of the fire on cold winter evenings. 
Undoubtedly, vacations are dreamed of and 
future plans made. Should it be necessary, 
our conditions would justify time spent “just 
reading.” Our patrons ask for every type 
of book printed, and there is a full share of 
requests for westerns, detective stories, and 
light romances. Mostly the selection is left 
to the librarian. 
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In urban areas the Chambers of Com- 
merce, civic groups, and women’s clubs all 
promote community recreational facilities 
and sponsor hobby clubs for anyone inter- 
ested. The State Library Commission feels 
it is one of the very few groups that con- 
tributes to the educational and recreational 
advantages of the rural population. There 
is evidence all through the year of the pleas- 
ure and appreciation of the people who 
receive our books. It is especially nice at 
Christmas time when folks are remembering 
family and friends, to know that we are in 
the thoughts of many. Pre-Christmas mail 
brings as many greetings as requests, and 
this last year sprays of Norway pine from 
one of our grateful patrons gave our offices 
a festive air. 

As summer approaches, the need for 
diversion, and hours for handicrafts and 
study are gone. It’s a busy time from dawn 
till dark, plowing, planting, cultivating and 
harvesting the crops which help to feed the 
world, but there’s always another winter. 


Concise! 


Adequate! 


THE 
AMERICAN EDUCATOR 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
for libraries, homes, schools 


Authoritative but readable. Con- 


cise but adequate. Keyed to school 
studies. Provides background for 
understanding of current reading. 
Attractively illustrated. 





The UNITED EDUCATORS, Inc. 
& N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Ill. 
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Positions Wanted 


Experienced librarian (B.L.S.) seeks oppor- 
tunity to develop service to business and labor 
in public or university library. B404. 

Reference librarian wants position offering 
opportunity for good experience. Public or spe- 
cial library. Will consider cataloging. East or 
South preferred. B406. 


Positions Open 


Wanted: Cataloger of Children’s books, No 
adult cataloging. No night work. 87 hour week 
and five day week. One month’s vacation. Įm- 
mediate opening and salary of $3300.00. Apply 
to Librarian, Lincoln Library, Springfield, Hli- 
nois. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN for residential 
suburb of Boston. Degree from accredited li- 
brary school and some experience required. 
Present salary range $2700-$3300. Starting 
salary dependent upon experience. Apply: Miss 
Ruth Hazelton, Librarian, Belmont Public Li- 
brary, Belmont 78, Massachusetts. 

The U. S. Army needs graduate librarians for 
civilian positions both overseas and in the U.S. 
Within the European Command there are 
openings for professionally trained female li- 
brarians between the ages of 21 and 40. Grad- 
uation from a library school accredited by the 
American Library Association or by a regional 
accrediting agency is required. Salaries range 
from $3100 to $3825 per year. Positions are 
professionally challenging and frequently offer 
opportunities for travel. Inquiries for all over- 
seas positions should be addressed to the Over- 
seas Affairs Branch, Civilian Personnel Division, 
Office, Secretary of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. Inquiries about openings within the U.S. 
should be addressed Special Services Division, 
AGO Department of the Army, Washington 25, 
D.C. ATTN: Library Section. 

CALIFORNIA, The Alameda County Library 
has immediate openings for Junior librarians; 
professional training but no experience required. 
Ideal working conditions in rapidly growing li- 
brary system. Entrance Salary $264 per month. 
Write Mrs. Dorothy Roberts, County Librarian, 
Court House, Oakland 7, Calif. 

Reference Assistant needed. $3000 and 
$2700 for five and four-year library degrees, 
plus $108 annual supplements for experience up 
to ten years. 40-hour, 5-day week, 3-week va- 
cation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Librarian, 
Kanawha County Public Library, Charleston 1, 
West Virginia. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: Professional 
with some experience. Salary $3084 to $8684. 


For details apply Acting Librarian, Monterey 
Public Library, Monterey, California. 

Librarian to take charge of fiction circulation 
and help with children’s work. 4 weeks vaca-- 
tion hospitalization insurance, retirement. Salary 
open. Sage Library, Bay City, Michigan. 

CHICAGO AREA: Branch Librarian; Ist 
Assistant Reference Dept. Salary range $3680- 
$4220. B.L.S. or Masters Degree and two 
years experience required. Beginning refer- 
ence assistant $2600-$2960. 15-30 hours Li- 
brary Science required. Apply: Librarian, Gary 
Public Library, Gary, Indiana. 

Art Museum in Midwest needs reference As- 
sistant. Knowledge of art or architectural his- 
tory, library degree and reading ability in 
foreign language required. Salary $2600- 
$2800. B407. 

Hospital librarian. Well organized with 
medical, nursing school, and patient’s libraries. 
Attractive hospital and good salary. Write 
Sister M. Edigna, Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Wausau, Wisconsin, for additional information. 

CATALOGUER for midwest public library; 
40 hr. week; retirement, sick leave, and paid 
vacation. Salary: $3000 to $3400, depending 
upon qualifications. La Porte Public Library, 
La Porte, Indiana. 

Friendly Suburban community of 7500 needs - 
graduate librarian as head of Public Library. 
Salary open. Pension. Public relations ability 
important as new building is planned. Apply 
Glenview Public Library, Glenview, UL. 

County librarian for Kankiyohi County Li- 
brary, Willmar, Minnesota. Twelve stations, 
Bookmobile service, two clerical assistants. 
Ability to drive and L.S. degree required, ex- 
perience preferred. Write minimum salary ex- 
pected. Write Mrs, K. L. Gandrud, Sunburg, 
Minnesota, Secretary. 

ATTRACTIVE library in a Michigan city 
bordering Wisconsin (population 10,000) offers 
possibilities to trained librarian with initiative. 
Congenial set-up, month’s vacation, sick leave, 
and retirement. State minimum salary. B408. 

Chief, Cataloging Div., to supervise 1 profes- 
sional, 2 subprofs. and student help., Decimal 
classif.. bk. budget $28,000. Salary $4400 
min., automatic increases, work year 44 wks., 
work wk. 87 hrs., faculty rank, annual sick 
leave 8 wks., excellent retirement plan. Li- 
brary school graduation, recent responsible ex- 
perience required. Location: pleasant univ. 
town 12,000 pop., 100 miles S.E. of St. Louis. 
Submit ee of exp., educ., references, photo- 
graph, and indication of earliest date available 
to Robert H. Muller, Director of Libraries, 
Southern Illinois Univ., Carbondale. 





Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ 2 line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25, Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to fill staff positions. 
made until statement jis sent from the Bulletin office, 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be 
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BULLOCK BRYAN- TD" 






Keep “Traveling Branch” costs at an absolute minimum with 


VANETTE BOOKMOBILES 


The Vanette Bookmobile features steel shelving for 
1000-1100 books, removable charging table, cocoa 
mats in stepwells, heavy-duty linoleum floor cover- 
ing and two storage closets. Adjustable steel shelves 
have 3-inch upward tilt at front to prevent spillage; 
no straps or bars required. Adjustable book retainer. 
In addition, Vanette offers superior quality construc- 
tion throughout—fibre glass roof insulation, under- 
coating of metal underbody and inside of outer 
panels, alumelastik-filled body joints, heavy steel 
wrap-around rear bumper and tubular rubber door 
seals. Mounted on Ford parcel delivery type chassis. 
For complete specifications and prices, see your local 
Ford dealer or mail coupon below. 


VANETTE 


Division of Universal Sales, Inc., Dept. ALA-1, Delaware, Ohio 


Dept. ALA-! 
Please send me complete information on the VANETTE BOOKMOBILE. 


NAME 
NAME OF LIBRARY. 


ADDRESS 


Veh i d m y a 


Note convenient charging table. 
(Right side swivel seat, heater, fans 
extra.) 





Plenty of headroom here .. . 70 
inches from floor to ceiling. 





Adjustable book retainer, a real 
conveniente, 
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Boox-Qaver 


a revolutionary / 
new technique S 
in book repair 
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Drastically reduces repair and main- 
tenance costs. Book-Saver is different 
from any other book repair material avail- 

. able. It does in minutes jobs that before 

- would have taken hours—and saves costs of 
all the other materials, too—no need for 
needle and thread, tapes, glues, book 
hinges, book-press, tissue, etc. Book-Saver 
is a liquid plastic, brush applied, completely 
transparent and flexible when dry. It has 
been specifically developed for book repair. 
Exhaustive tests prove it withstands hard- 
est, day-after-day wear which library books 
receive. Versatile—effectively repairs ripped 
bindings, loose pages, tears, étc.—even 
binds magazines together! Enthusiastically 
endorsed by thousands of public, school, 
and university libraries throughout the 
country. So safe, so easy to use—you can 
get professional results with inexperienced 
help. The Book-Saver system of book main- > 
tenance assures large savings in repairs and 
replacements. For FREE Technique Book- 
let and sources of supply writé Dept. 


DEL KOT E r IN Ç @ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
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LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 


If others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “So.5n5 BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book field. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at Jowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
beck you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES YOU NO LONGER NEED, 


ALBERT TEACHERS” AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
MemberNATA 


Top Library positions are listed with us. 
Universities, Colleges, Public and Private 


Schools everywhere have appreciated 
our distinctive and discriminating service 
for more than 65 years. Positions open 
now. Early enrollment advisable. Write 
for information. 





CARDS WONT cUT 





t Extra-strong, longer-lasting aisimi 





: Demco Book Pockets have 





TY Ween mh yanay., o 


* earned their popularity by 
saving on expense, Every 
style — seven in all — is 
available in a sturdy stock 
„that pays for itself with 
‘s more wear and less tear. 
Cards, won't slit this fough 
Demco Book Pocket, gven- 
after years, of constant 
:¿ service. 2 
| MAKE YOUR OWN TEST | 
: Test Demca Book Pockets in your own library, : ‘ 
i ‘Samples sent on request, and any asant wall | 
| « be sent on approval. Rg | 
j i 
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Editions 








“VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITIONS 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.00 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7.50 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 7.50 
CONARD: Uncle Dick Wootton 10.00 
FIELD: Indian Bibliography 10.00 
GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 10.00 
HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 6.00 
LEEPER: The Argonauts Of °'49" 5.00 
MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 6.00 
MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 5.00 
REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 5.00 
ROOT & C: Overland Stage To California 10.00 
VICTOR: The River Of The West 7.50 


Others Will Follow 


All books are facsimile reproductions of 
original out-of-print editions which now sell 
for premiums up to $100, when available. 
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WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USED 
REFERENCE BOOKS 





F. C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


Write for information on our 50 catalogs 
covering all educational subjects. Many 
out-of-print titles in stock, 


NOW READY 


SIEBERT, WILBUR H., Mysteries of Ohio's 
Underground Railroads $5.00 


SMITH, ALPHEUS W., Careers In Physics 4.00 


Dept. AZ) PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 1902 


Mg 4 


COLLEGE BOOK CO. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO, 
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SELF-STIK « 


ix Books 


BETTER THAN NEW 





For book repairs nothing compares with MYSTIK 
TAPE, It’s quick, easy, economical. It’s a strong, 
P eae igi beautiful cloth tape in 6 colors! Use 
or books, music, albums, pempalets, bind your 
own portfolios. Reinforce old and new books... 
make old books look and wear like new ... beautify 
any book! Letter with Electric Stylus, Electro 
Pencil, pen and ink. In rolls 14 to 4 in. wide. Ask 
your supplier or write for folder and full informa- 
tion now. Mystik Adhesive Products, 2667 N. 
Kildare, Chicago 39. 


MYSTIK TAPE 


All- Cnrite 


VERSALITE 


PERFECT STACK LIGHTING! 
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IN COLORS 


S taples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNA- 

TIONAL DICTIONARY, Second 
Edition 

The greatest single volume of information ever 


published. The only unabridged dictionary com- 
. pletely revised in the past 25 years. 3390 pages. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


A completely new book, based on more than 100 
years of dictionary making experience, The best 
handy-size dictionary. 1280 pages. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 944 pages. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, all periods of history. 
1700 pages. 


WEBSTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


The greatest fund of current geographical in- 
formation obtainable in a single volume. 40,000 
of the world’s important places. 1352 pages. 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


The trend jis toward VERSALITE 
illumination for library stacks. 
VERSALITE is the one and only fixture 
which provides adequate light for 
every book on every shelf! 


Ask Graybar for 
details. Offices in 
ever 100 principal 
cities. Or, write to 
Fluorescent Fixtures 
of California 
3320-18th Street 
San Francisco 
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\Norbond 


" LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Time: 2 minutes 
Cost: 2 cents! 


Norbond is the most outstanding development in 
the library field in the last 25 years. It saves time... 
makes complex book repairing simple . . . cuts bind- 
ing and replacement costs . . . quickly binds maga- 
zines and pamphlets. It is easy to. use — but it pro- 
duces permanent results. 
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HOW AMAZING 
= Norbond 
` WORKS FOR You 


Norbond is a liquid plastic concen 
trate just out of the laboratory, but 


proven in many test areas. It is a 
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book repair material but it does : 
Norbond revises all existing concepts of book main- 


tenance. Norbond techniques reduce these routines 
to unbelievable simplicity. 


many new jobs outside of the field 
of book maintenance. Its versatility 


Aasa mam mas 


: is limited only by the experimenta- p 

tion of the user. It is a stable plastic Norbond decreases or eliminates entirely the need 
for many supplies... 
tapes, needle and thread, 


glues, pastes, cloth, etc. 


emulsion which sets to a strong, 
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transparent film in five to forty min- 
utes, with no offensive odor or in- 
flammable fumes. Its dried film is 
both flexible and tough. Time does 


Book repairing can now 
not weaken its bond or affect its 


be measured in minutes 
instead of hours... in 
cents instead of dollars. 


strength. Norbond gives a quick 
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repair, an easy repair, an inexpen- 


sive repair and a permanent repair. 


Write for 


DETAILS AND PRICES, 
DEMCO uprary SUPPLIES 


MADISON, WISCONSIN > NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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Do You Know 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


Supports Your Most 
Basic Library Needs? 


It Works For 


More Trained Personnel 


Better Trained Personnel 


JOIN 


Library Education Division 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Help It... Help You Help It... Help You 
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The membership has voted to increase dues. The "Proposed Revision of ALA 
By-Laws on Membership Dues, Rights and Privileges," submitted to the member- 
ship in the October ALA BULLETIN, was approved by a vote of 487 to 381. I 
feel a great deal of dismay over the small number of members who voted. 
Putting the ballot in the BULLETIN (which was directed by Council) is cer- 
tainly not the best means of conducting a vote; this was, however, the first 
time that the entire membership has ever had the chance to vote on a change 
in dues. 





Mrs. Pauline Shipp Love has been appointed chief of the Publishing Department, 
effective December 1, 1951, to succeed Mr. Fontaine. A graduate of Kansas 
State Teachers College in 1937, Mrs. Love has been in the Publishing Depart- 
ment since 1942 and has served as Editor of Publications for the past eight 
Years. 


Misg Alice Dunlap-has resigned as Editor of the ALA BULLETIN and director 
of the Washington Office because of compelling personal reasons which make 
it imperative that she return to her home in Oklahoma. She will stay with 
us until the end of the Midwinter Meeting. We greatly regret that she must 
leave us for she has contributed greatly in energy and vision to each of 
her responsible posts and we hope that she will soon be able to return to 
active work in the profession. Recommendations for a successor, particu- 
larly for the BULLETIN position, will be welcomed. 


ALA Executive Board proceedings and action during its October 25-27 meeting 
included: 

A discussion with Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, Assistant Commission~ 
er for Program Planning and Development in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, on the place of the Library Services unit in the organization 
of the Office; 

Adoption of final budgets for 1951-52. Because income for 
1950-51 proved greater than was anticipated when the tentative 
budget was approved in July, it became possible for the Board to 
change some staff reassignments voted in July. The approved ag- 
signments now stand as follows: Effective March 1, 1952, Miss 
Hostetter .will serve as Secretary to the Board of Education for 
Librarianship (half-time) and Miss Timmerman will serve as Execu- 
tive Assistant to the Board on Personnel Administration (half-time) 
with the remainder of their time to be assigned by the Executive 
Secretary; Miss Beatty will continue as Chief of the Membership 
Services Department; Mr. Dooley's duties and responsibilities for 
1951-52 will remain as in 195051 and the Executive Secretary was 
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authorized to handle ALA BULLETIN advertising promotion through the 
employment of part-time assistance. Provision was also made to con- 
tinue the services of Miss Geer as Headquarters Librarian until the 
end of the fiscal year; 

Acceptance of the report of the Special Committee on the H. We 
Wilson Companys; 

Receipt, for further study aaa action, of the Report of the Com 
mittee on Out-of-Print Books; 

A discussion with Mr. Lowell Martin concerning further revisions 
of projects for submission to interested foundations; 

A report from Mr. Dooley and Miss Beatty on the New York and 
Los Angeles Conferences; 

Final approval of a grant of $12,000 to the American Association 
of School Librarians. 


Grant to AASL. The Executive Board voted to give to the American Association 
of School Librarians the grant of $12,000 first made in July 1951, and then 
withheld pending clarification of certain questions brought about by AASL's 
digmissal of its Acting Executive Secretary. The July grant of $12,000 for 

a two year membership campaign was made with this provision, "subject. to the 
tenure protection of Miss Batchelder." Miss Batchelder resigned after re- 
ceiving six months' notice from AASL. (See ALA BULLETIN, October 1951, 
p.309.) The Executive Board of the American Library Association, in its July 
action, assigned the tenure responsibility to American Association of-School 
Librarians. AASL's action in dismissing its secretary was not, in the 
opinion of ALA's Board on Personnel Administration and the present Executive. 
Secretary of the ALA, a valid. discharge of this responsibility. 


The Executive Board session of October 26 on this subject was attended by 
Miss Laura K. Martin, President of AASL and Miss Frances Henne, a past Chair- 
man of AASL and a member of its Executive Board until last July. These re- 
presentatives of AASL informed the Executive Board that they and. the AASL 
Board members had understood from the former Executive Secretary that a six 
months' notice to Miss Batchelder and assistance in finding another position 
would properly meet the tenure provision. They further stated the belief 
that the membership promotion program could be carried out successfully and 
harmoniously. The Executive Board of the American Library Association, in 
making the grant following this review, acted on the presumption that the 
officers of the AASL had acted in good faith. The tenure responsibility 
reverts to ALA and the ALA Executive Board in July took immediate action to 
-meet that responsibility. 


Mr. Francis R. St.John, chief librarian of the Brooklyn Public Library, has 
accepted the appointment as local chairman for the 1952 ALA Conference in New 
York City. The dates of the Conference are June 29-—July 5, 1952. 





David H. Clift 
Executive Secretary ` 


November 26, 1951 
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_ Announcing the Completion of 


Collier’s Encyclopedia 


20 VOLUMES—COPYRIGHT 1950-51 







NEW from 
cover to cover,- - - 
New approach to 

Bibliographies and Index - - - 


NEW for °52----+-- 








TO 
LIBRARIES 
F AND SCHOOLS 


$149.00 


Librarians across the nation will be pleased to learn that December 1 marked the culmination of 
five years of planning, research and writing by more than 2,000 contributors who helped to make the 
New COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA a reality. On that date, we began shipping Volume 20—the 
Bibliography—Index Volume—to the thousands of College, School and Public Libraries which 
ordered this new reference work in advance of completion. We at COLLIER’S are deeply grateful 
for the encouragement and support we received from these Librarians, as well as the host of 
Librarian-advisors and contributors to the set itself, 


COLLIER’S with an original 1950-51 copyright introduces many new concepts to Reference work. 
We quote from Volume 20, The Introduction to the Bibliography— 


“Departing from the conventional, the editors of COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA have 
elected to group all bibliographies as a separate unit in Volume twenty. This decision was 
reached after considerable study and after consultation with librarians, teachers and others 
Who are engaged professionally in education, as well as with scores of ordinary book users.” 


We hope that librarians will approve our choice, and measure its scope not by previous standards, 
but in the light of today’s Reference Inquiries. 





COLLIER’S invites comparison and will gladly send the FIRST TEN VOLUMES to any 
librarian on an examination basis. To avail yourself of this courtesy, or obtain additional in- 
formation, write: JOHN F. CARROLL, LIBRARY & EDUCATION DIVISION, COLLIER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, 640 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK. 
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Nominating Committee Repo 


des Nominating Committee réspectfully 
submits the following slate of officers for 
the consideration of the membership of the 
American Library Association in the 1952 
elections. Members of the committee ap- 
preciate the prompt and helpful suggestions 
given by the membership in answering the 
request for names of worthy candidates for 
offices in the Association. Members of 
the committee should like also to thank the 
nominees who have agreed to have their 
names appear on the ballot. 

The committee’s full report will be given 
at the 1952 Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. 

The attention of the membership is called 
to Article III, Section 2(b) of the By-Laws 
which reads: 


At the midwinter meeting any member of the 
Council may present a petition signed by not 
fewer than ten councilors proposing additional 
nominations. In case nominations for more 
than two candidates for any office are made by 
the committee and by petitioners, the Council 
shall take a written ballot on the names pre- 
sented. The two names receiving the highest 
number of votes for any office shall be the 
official candidates placed on the official ballot. 


The membership is further referred to 
Article III, Section 3(b) which reads: 


The Nominating Committee shall also include 
on the official ballot ‘other nominations filed 
with the executive secretary by petition of 
any one hundred members of the Association at 
least three months before the annual confer- 
ence, provided written consent of these nomi- 
nees shall have been filed with the executive 
secretary of the Association. 


Nominations 


First VICE PRESIDENT (PRESIDENT-ELECT): 
Flora B. Ludington, librarian, Mount 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 
Mrs. Carma Russell Zimmerman, librarian, 
State Library, Sacramento, Calif. 


SECOND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Tommie Dora Barker, director, Division 
of Librarianship, Emory University, 
Emory University, Ga. 

Lucile M. Morsch, chief, General Refer- 
ence and Bibliography Division, Li- 
brary of Congress, Washington, D.C. 





‘TREASURER: 
Raymond C. Lindquist, librarian, Cuy- 


ahoga County Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
Harry N. Peterson, librarian, Public 


Library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, D.C. 


EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


Two vacancies to be filled for term 1952-56; 
one person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates. 


Benjamin Edward Powell, librarian, 
Duke University, Durham, N.C. 
Eugene H. Wilson, director of libraries 
and professor of library science, Uni- 

versity of Colorado, Boulder. 

Mae Graham, supervisor, School and 
Children’s Libraries, Library Exten- 
sion Division, State Department of 
Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Sue Hefley, supervisor, Webster Parish 
Schools Materials Center, Minden, 
La. 


COUNCIL: 


One person to be elected from each bracket 
of two candidates for term 1952-56. 


[ Frederick Cromwell, librarian, Univer- 
sity of Arizona, Tucson. 

Jerrold Orne, director of libraries, 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Anne Helen Farrington, consultant, 
County and Regional Libraries Ex- 
tension Division, State Library Com- 
mission, Madison, Wis. 

Ernestine Grafton, head, Extension Di- 
vision, Virginia State Library, Rich- 
mond. 

` Mers. Marian Herr, head, Department 
for Work with Children and Schools, 
Library Association of Portland, 
Portland, Ore. 

Alice Louise LeFevre, director, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo. 

John Taylor Eastlick, librarian, Public 
Library, Denver, Colo. 

| Howard M. Rowe, director, Public Li- 
brary, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Mary Darrah Herrick, associate libra- 
rian, Chenery Library, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Mass. ` 

Sidney Butler Smith, director of librar- 

| ies, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton. l 
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Kathleen Jenkins, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Westmount, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Can. , 

Marjorie Bruce Sing, assistant to the li- 
brarian, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B.C., Can. 


Members of the ALA Nominating Committee: John S. Richards; Jean Carolyn Roos; Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srygley; Wyllis 


Eaton Wright; Lucile Nix, Chairman. 


THE FUTURE OF ALA MIDWINTER 
MEETINGS 


How does the membership feel about 
ALA midwinter meetings? Two years ago 
the Executive Board, realizing that the size 
and character of midwinter meetings had 
been changing over the past few years, ap- 
pointed a committee to study the problem. 
These problems concern the diffculty in se- 
curing under one roof adequate facilities 
for those attending midwinter; the period 
of the time covered by midwinter as a result 
of an ever-increasing number of program 
meetings; the expense incurred by officers 
and members of boards and committes due 
to the necessity of attending two full-length 
meetings; and the time and effort necessary 
on the part of officers to plan and finance 
two program meetings a year. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan made a progress re- 
port to Council during the 1951 Mid- 
winter Meeting and asked for the advice 
of the membership. Letters have been 
written to the presidents of ALA divisions 
and presidents of regional and state library 
associations asking for an expression from 
their memberships. 


On the basis of the few letters that have 
been received and conversation with indi- 
vidual members, the Committee on Mid- 
winter Meetings made the following recom- 
mendations which were approved by the 
Executive Board on October 26: 

1, That ALA be responsible for schedul- 
ing only meetings and meeting places for 
boards and committees and that any pro- 
gram meetings be the responsibility of the 
groups who desire such meetings. There 
would be no general sessions. 

2. That a notice of this recommendation 
be printed in the ALA Bulletin in advance 
of the midwinter meeting in order to give 
Council members an opportunity to discuss 
the recommendation with constituents. 

3. That ALA not plan any general ses- 
sions for the 1952 midwinter meeting. 

4, That this report be discussed at a 
Council meeting during the 1952 midwinter. 

MARIAN MCFADDEN 
DONALD CONEY 

SARAH JONES, Chairman 
ALA Midwinter Committee 


FIELD CITATIONS FOR LIBRARY RECRUITING 


The Board of Education for Librarianship will accept entries for Field Citations for 
‘Library Recruiting which are received during the month of December. Awards will be 
made at the Midwinter Meeting for. recruiting projects undertaken during 1950 and 1951. 
Entries should be addressed to Anita M. Hostetter, American Library Association, 50 E. 


Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 


POSITIONS 


Positions Wanted . 


Woman, B.S. and library school graduate, 
Canadian, 4 years’ experience in university li- 
- brary, desires position in science library. B412. 


Positions Open 


Reference assistant needed. $3,000 and 
$2,700 for five- and four-year library degrees, 
plus $108 annual supplements for experience 
up to ten years, 40-hour, 5-day week, 3-week 
vacation, sick leave, retirement. Apply Li- 
brarian, Kanawha County Public ‘Library, 
Charleston 1, West Virginia. 

County librarian for Kandiyohi County Li- 
brary, Willmar, Minnesota. Twelve stations, 
Bookmobile service, two clerical assistants. 
Ability to drive and L.S. degree required, ex- 
perience preferred. Write minimum salary ex- 
pected. Write Mrs. K. L. Gandrud, Sunburg, 
Minnesota, Secretary. 

RESEARCH LIBRARIAN for CENTRAL 
RESEARCH DIVISION, MARATHON COR- 
PORATION at ROTHSCHILD, WISCONSIN. 
Excellent permanent opportunity for applicant 
trained in library science and chemistry, Ex- 
tensive modern facilities and liberal employee 
benefits. Salary open, dependent upon quali- 
fications of applicant. Mail complete résumé 
and photograph to SUPERVISOR, FEMALE 
SALARIED PLACEMENT, MARATHON 
CORPORATION, MENASHA, WISCONSIN. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN for unusually attractive 
county library system; new quarters, excellent 
board, pleasant living conditions near beautiful 
. beaches, enthusiastic support by patrons, good 
budget, salary $3300.00-up depending upon 
qualifications. Library degree and experience 
required. Month vacation, sick leave, 40 hr. 
week, retirement, To start immediately. . Apply 
Miss Essie Derham, Chairman, Horry County 
Memorial Library, Conway, S.C. 

Experienced children’s librarian needed in 
Honolulu immediately. Must be library school 
graduate, three years’ experience. Beginning 
salary $283.00. Address: Librarian, Library of 
Hawaii, Honolulu 13, Hawaii. ` 

Young People’s Librarian to create new dept. 
in small library south of Chicago. Experience 
needed. Excellent opportunity to develop ideas. 
40-hr. 5-day wk. Sick lv., retirement. Salary 
excellent. B409. 

LIBRARIAN: Director of Libraries, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Desiderata: Research degree, 
appreciation of highest excellence in books, 
ability to discover and secure material beyond 
routine requirements, competent comprehension 
of the functions of a university library, under- 


standing of public relations, administrative ca- 
pacity. Beginning July 1, 1952, Address 
Professor James L. Wortham, Chairman, De- 
partment of English, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Small Midwestern University. Associate Li- 
brarian—Recent library school graduate with 
experience—Salary $4200.00 and up. Circula- 
tion Librarian—no experience required—Salary 
$3200.00 and up. B410. 

Progressive library with pay roll of 123 per- 
sons wishes to sae 3 more: Bookmobile Li- 
brarian, General Librarian, Children’s Librarian. 
Salary $261, or $274. 5 day week, sick leave, re- 
tirement, etc. Enthusiasm required, also degree. 
Write Long Beach Public Library, Long Beach 
2, California. 

WISCONSIN STATE LIBRARY CONSULT- 
ANT—Consult with local librarians in the. 
development of strong adult education programs 
and in administrative and technical library 
problems. Salary range: $4656 to $5436 in- 
cluding the cost-of-living bonus. Apply before 
December 15. Write to Walter S. Botsford, 
Free Library Commission, State Capitol, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

A temporary opening exists for an experienced 
cataloger of rare books. The assignment will 
last from appointment until June 30, 1952. 
Retired librarian would be eligible. Salary 
open. Please give full details in making in- 
quiry of the Librarian, West Virginia Univer- 
sity, Morgantown. : 

Experienced cataloguer for Pacific Northwest 
University Library. Minimum salary $3500 to 
$4500 depending upon training and experience. 
40 hour week, one month vacation, retirement 
and other benefits., B411. 

Position open: Librarian Sturgeon Bay 
Branch: Fine opportunity for experience in 
Wisconsin Experimental Regional Library Pro- 


.gram as Coordinator of Adult Community 


Services, including work with film circuit, radio, 
clubs and organizations. Salary $3000. Jane 
Livingston, Director, Door-Kewaunee Regional 
Library Demonstration, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Wanted: A Bookmobile Librarian to serve 
11 schools with children in the first six grades. 
Should be interested in children’s development 
and modern methods of reading. One assistant. 
Ann Whitmack, Librarian, Parmly Billings Me- 
morial Library, Billings, Montana. 

Cataloger for city and county library in pro- 
gressive central Washington city. Retirement, 
vacation, sick leave. Congenial staff. Apply to 
Librarian, Wenatchee Public Library, Wenat- 
chee, Washington. 

Head Librarian, Springfield, Missouri, Public 





t 


Notices by ALA personal or institutional members will be inserted for a charge of 50¢ ‘a line; minimum $1.50. Rates for 
nonmember institutions will be 75¢ per line; minimum $2.25. Personal members may advertise for positions for themselves; 


institutions may advertise to &l staff positions. 
made until statement js sent from the Bulletin office. 


Deadline: tenth of month preceding publication. 


Payments should not be 
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Library, Population, 70,000. Professional train- 
ing and experience required, Starting salary 
$3750.00 with regular advancement. Apply: 
Dr. G. H. Benton, 827 Kimbrough Avenue, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

CHILDREN’S LIB. I & II for branch wk. 
No even. or Sat, wk., 40-hr. wk. Grad. from 
accred, lib, sch. no exp.: beg. sal. $246. One 
yr. prof. lib. exp., beg. sal. $259. Apply L.A. 
Co. Civil Serv. Comm., 501 N. Main, L.A. 12, 
Calif, T 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTIONI 


lf others have failed you, why 
not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT ^en BOOKS 


Our record of 30 years success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 
our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others, in the book fteld. 


Send us your list of wants. 
No charge No obligation 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supply. WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND 
LONGER NEED. 


MAGAZINES YOU 


Prin: Ma mimet A eeg ot eee at seqecedt Tin sacering LOY iy 
Amy tot meet ab ept, lei x geen af See OR thy 
mecen pany CHIAEES AF.. 
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ACRL MONOGRAPHS 


A series of occasional papers, to be known 
as ACRL Monographs, will be inaugurated 
this month by the Publications Committee 
of the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. Format will be in book-face 
multilith and the publication will appear at 
three to four month intervals. Issue No. 
1 will be a study of William Beer by Joe W. 
Kraus. Other manuscripts, pertinent to all 
phases of academic and reference librarian- 
ship, will be published later. Manuscripts 
submitted for consideration should be ad- 
dressed to Lawrence F. Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library, Lexington. 

Issues of ACRL Monographs will be 
separately priced and may be ordered sep- 
arately or by standing order. Orders should 
be addressed only to David K. Maxfield, 
Chicago Undergraduate Division, University 
of Illinois Library, Chicago 11, Ill. The 
cost of Issue No. 1 has been set at 35 cents. 


INTERLIBRARY 
LOAN REQUEST 
FORMS © 


Approved fn principle by the Associa- 
tion of College and Reference Libraries, 
these 4-page forms save time and cut 
clerical costs. 


Each form, 5 x 8 inches, consists of four copies ~ each a different color — interleaved 
with “one time” carbons stubbed at the left. Furnished as shown — or imprinted with 


your library’s name in the top panel. 


Immediate shipment. Transportation paid at the following prices: 


Plain’ 

No, 485 IOT Seep ee een $ 2.75 
BOO ees et 1250 

eesssrevseere 20,00 


| | ee 


Imprinted 
|) |: SORTER. 9) A 6] 
DO ckcisiccte eee 29.00 


Gaylord Garad, Inc 
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ALA Officers, 1951-52 


President 
Mrs.. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing, 
18, Mich. 


President-Elect and First Vice President 


Robert Bingham. Downs, University of Illinois 
Library and Library School, Urbana 


Second Vice President 


Marian McFadden, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
Ind. | 


Retiring President l 
Clarence R. Graham, Free Public Library, 
Louisville 8, Ky. 


Treasurer 


R. Russell Munn, Public Library, Akron 8, Ohio 


Executive Board 

The president, vice presidents, retiring presi- 
dent, treasurer and eight other members as 
follows: Donald Coney, University of California 


Library, Berkeley (1955); Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Library Services, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. (1952); Sarah Lewis 
Jones, Division of Textbook and Library Serv- 
ice, State Department of Education, Atlanta 8, 
Ga.-(1958); Francis R. St.John, Public Library, 
Brooklyn 17, N.Y. (1958); Mildred Sandoe, 
Ohio State Library, Columbus (1955); Maurice 
Tauber, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York 27, N. Y. (1954); Thomas 
Porro, Porro Laboratories, 718 Medical Arts 
Building, Tacoma 2, Wash. (1954); Nell Avery 
Unger, The Library Association of Portland, 
Portland, Ore. (1952). 


Executive Secretary 
David H. Clift, 50 E. Huron St, Chicago 11, 
Ill. - i 


ei ka kd 


Trustees of Endowment Funds 

Edwin C. Austin, Chicago (1953); Howell W. 
Murray, Chicago (1954); Guy E. Reed, Chi- 
cago (1952) 


ALA Headquarters Staff 


Executive Secretary’s Office 

David H. Clift, Executive Secretary; Mrs. 
Miriam L. Hornback, Secretary to Mr. Clift; 
Len Arnold, Public Relations Consultant; 
Mildred L. Batchelder, Special Assistant to 
Executive Secretary on Special Membership 
Promotion 


Office of Education for Librarianship 


Anita M. Hostetter, Chief and Secretary to 
Board of Education for Librarianship 


Office of Personnel Administration 


Hazel B. Timmerman, Chief and Executive As- 
sistant to Board on Personnel Administration 


Publie Libraries Division 


Mrs. Gretchen Knief Schenk, Acting Executive 
Secretary; S. Janice Kee, Executive Secretary 
(February 1952) 


Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People : 


Mildred L. Batchelder, Executive Secretary 


Ameriean Association of School Librarians 


Mrs. Florence Leech Simmons, Acting Execu- 
tive Secretary 


Association of College and Reference 
Libraries 
Arthur T. Hamlin, Executive Secretary 


Membership Services Department 
Cora M. Beatty, Chief - 


Bulletin 

M. Alice Dunlap, Editor; Mari Sabusawa, As- 
sistant Editor; A. L. Remley, Advertising 
Manager 


Department of Information and Library Serv- 
ices ` 
Anita M. Hostetter, Chief 


LIBRARY 
Helen Thornton Geer, Librarian 


Administrative Services Department 


R. E. Dooley, Comptroller and Chief; Leo M. 
Weins, Chief Accountant : 


Publishing Department 

Mrs, Pauline Shipp Love, Chief and Secretary to 
Editorial ‘Committee; (Vacancy), Editor 
of Publications; Edith Estabrooks, Assistant 
to the Chief; Elizabeth J. Redmond, Assistant 
to the Chief 
BOOKLIST 

_ Eileen Duggan, Editor; Edna V. Vanek, First 
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Assistant; Helen E. Kinsey, Assistant in 
Charge of Children’s Books; Eloise Light- 
foot, Assistant; Mrs. Irene Gullette, Assist- 
ant in Charge of Young People’s Books 


ALA Washington Office 


M. Alice Dunlap, Director, Hotel Congressional, 
Washington 3, D. C.; Julia D. Bennett, As- 
sistant Director 
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American Heritage Project Office 

Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson, Director; Ida Goshkin, 
Field Consultant; Ruth Shapiro, Materials 
Specialist 

Conference 

Program: David H. Clift; Meeting Rooms: Cora 


M. Beatty; Exhibits Manager: R. E. Dooley; 
Clearing House: Helen T. Geer 


Council of the American Library 
Association, 1951-52 


The year following a name is the date of 
expiration of term of office. The Council year 
is the conference year. 


Elected by the Association at Large 


Ayrault, Margaret Webster, 109-B Fowler St., 
China Lake, Calif. (1954) 

Campbell, Kathleen R., Montana State Univer- 
sity, Missoula (1952) 
Charles, Dorothy, 240 E. Palisade Ave., Engle- 

wood, N.J. (1955) 
Clapp, Verner’ W., Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. l i 
Dafoe, Elizabeth, University of Manitoba Li- 
brary, Winnipeg, Man., Canada (1954) 

Day, Nancy Jane, Library Services, State De- 
partment of Education, Columbia, S.C. 
(1953) 

Galvin, Hoyt, Public Library, Charlotte, N.C. 
(1955) 

Gershevsky, , Mrs. Ruth Hale, University of 
Washington Library, Seattle (1953) 

Hammond, Ruth E., Oklahoma A & M College 
Library, Stillwater (1952) 

Lee, Mrs. Mollie Huston, Harrison Public Li- 
brary, Raleigh, N.C. (1954) 

Lindquist, Raymond C., Cuyahoga County Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland 13, Ohio (1952) 

McCarthy, Stephen A., Cornell University Li- 
brary, Ithaca, N. Y. (1953) 

MacDonald, M. Ruth, U.S. Army Medical Li- 
brary, Washington 25, D.C, (1952) 
Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 (1955) 
Martin, Lowell A., School of Library Service 
Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
(1952) 

Mohrhardt, Charles M., Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. (1953) 

Peterson, Harry N., Public Library of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington, D. C. (1952) 

Powell, Benjamin Edward, Duke University 


Library, Durham, N. C. (1954) 
Powell, Lawrence Clark, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, Los Angeles (1953) 
Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae, 4627 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 15, IIl. (1955) 

Russell, Harold G., University of Minnesota 
Library, Minneapolis (1954) 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, Colo. 
(1955) l 

Silverthorn, Mary E., University .of Toronto 
Library School, Toronto, Ont., Canada (1953) 

Tyler, Mrs. Ruth Vine, Salt Lake County Free 
Public Library, Midvale, Utah (1954) 


Elected by Chapters 


State, regional, and provincial associations 
which are chapters shall elect one Councilor for 
the first 50 ALA members or less and one addi- 
tional Councilor for each 250 ALA members in 
excess of 50. (When no year follows the 
name, appointment is temporary. When the 
year 1951 follows the name, the Councilor’s 
successor has not been elected.) 


Alabama Library Association: 
Hoole, W. Stanley, University of Alabama 
Libraries, University (1953) 
Arizona Library Association: 
James, Gertrude, Phoenix Elementary Schools, 
Phoenix (1955) 
Arkansas Library Association: 
Mason, Irene V., State Library Commission, 
Little Rock (1953) 
British Columbia Library Association: 
McAfee, Irene, Public Library, Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada (1952) 
California Library Association: 
Coman, Edwin Jr., University of California 
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Library, Riverside (1953) 

Henderson, John Dale, Los Angeles County 
Public Library, Los Angeles (1952) 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, School of Librarian- 
ship, University of California, Berkeley (1955) 

Powell, Lawrence Clark, U.C.L.A. Library, 
Los Angeles (1954) 


California School Library Association: 


Boyd, Jessie Edna, Public Schools Libraries, 
Oakland 2 (1952) 


Colorado Library Association: 
Eastlick, John, Public Library, Denver (1955) 


Connecticut Library Association: 


Richardson, Ransom L., Curtis Memorial 
Libraty, Meriden (1953) 

"Alternate: Kristoffersen, Magnus K., Public 
Library, Hartford 


Delaware Library Association: 


Field, Mrs. Carolyn Wicker, New Castle 
County Library, Wilmington (1953) 


‘District of Columbia Library Association: 

Commons, Mrs. Ellen, Federal 
Agency Library (1952) 

Kortendick, Rev. James J., Department of 
Library Science, Catholic University of America 
(1954) 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library 
of the District of Columbia (1953) 


Security 


Florida Library Association: 

Marron, Joseph F., Free Public Library, 
Jacksonville (1955) 
Florida State Library Association: 

Delegates not reported, 


Georgia Library Association: 
Nix, Lucile, 92 Mitchell St., S.W., Atlanta 3 
(1955) 
Hawaii Library Association: 
Jackson, Mrs. Mabel K., Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu (1954) 
Idaho Library Association: 
Oboler, Eli M., State College Library, Poca- 
tello (1955) 
Illinois Association of School Librarians: 
Crawford, Lura E., Township High School 
Library, Oak Park (1953) 
Illinois Library Association: 


Angle, Paul McClelland, Chicago Historical 
Society Library, Clark St. & North Ave., Chi- 
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cago (1953) 

Hargrave, Victoria E., McMurray College 
Library, Jacksonville (1955) 

Nickel, Mildred L., Division of School Li- 
braries, Office of Supt. of Public Instruction, 
Springfield (1952) 

Indiana Library Association: 

Holmes, Mary Annetta, Public Library, Log- 

ansport (1953) 


Moriarty, John Helenbeck, Purdue University 
Library, Lafayette (1952) 


Indiana Library Trustees Association: 


Borns, Mrs. Fred A., 620 Tyler St., Gary 
(1958) 


Indiana School Librarians’ Association: 


Mann, Mary Louise, Arsenal Technical High 
School Library, Indianapolis (1952) 


Iowa Library Association: 


Hoyt, Beryl E., Simpson College Library, 
Indianaola (1953) 


Kansas Library Association: 


Bartolini, R. Paul, Kansas State Teachers 
College Library, Pittsburgh (1954) 


Kentucky Library Association: 


Wofford, Azile May, Department of Library 
Science, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
(1953) 

“Alternate: Hayes, Virginia, Public Library, 
Lexington 


Louisiana Library Association: 


Morton, Mrs, Florrinell Francis, Library 
School, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge 
(1952) 

Farrell, Sallie J., State Library, Box 131, 
Baton Rouge 1 (1955) 


Maine Library Association: 
Libbey, F. Elizabeth, Colby College Library, 
Waterville (1954) 


Maritime Library Association: 

Hart, Mrs. Patricia W., Free Public Library, 
St. John, N. B., Canada (1954) (Nonvoting— 
not an ALA member) 


Maryland Library Association: 


Huber, Mary L., 215 E. Biddle St., Baltimore 
2 (1955) 

Schilpp, Emily C., John Hopkins University 
Library, Baltimore 18 (1955) 


Massachusetts Library Association: 
Herrick, Mary Darrah, College of Liberal 
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Arts Library, Boston University, Boston (1954) 

Humphry, John Ames, City Library Associa- 
tion, Springfield (1954) 
Michigan Library Association: 

Kohlstedt, Donald Winston, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids (1952) 

Orr, Robert McDaniel, Public Library, Grosse 
Pointe (19538) 

Lorenz, John, Michigan State Library, Lan- 
sing 18 (1955) 
Minnesota Library Association: 

Brunat, Alice Louise, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis (1953) 

Morey, Jane, Public Library, Duluth (1954) 


Mississippi Library Association: 


Roberts, Anna Margaret, Mississippi Southern 
College Library, Hattiesburg (1953) 


Missouri Library Association: 

Brinton, Edgar Harry, Public Library, Kansas 
City (1953) 

Baillie, Stuart, Washington University Li- 
brary, St. Louis (1954) 


Montana Library Association: 


Fulmer, Margaret, Public Library, Great Falls 
(1953) 


Nebraska Library Association: 


Smith, Mrs. 


Elen D., Carnegie Library, 
Hastings (1954) 


Nevada Library Association: 


Hill, James J., University of Nevada Library, 
Reno (1954) 


New Hampshire Library Association: 


Anderson, Charlotte K., Hamilton Smith Li- 
brary, University of New Hampshire, Durham 
(1954) 


New Jersey Library Association: 


McKinlay, Mrs. Janet Z., Bureau of Public 
and School Library Services, State Dept. of 
Education, Trenton (1952) 

Maihi, Viola R., Free Public Library, Linden 
(1955) ` 


New Mexico Library Association: 

Peck, Mrs. Irene S., State Library, Extension 
Service, Santa Fe (1955) 
New York Library Association: 


Adams, Ruth L., Schenectady County Public 
Library, Schenectady (1954) 

Clark, Mrs. Phyllis F., Public Library, Ogden- 
burg (1955) 
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Wilder, David T., Hamilton College Library, 
Clinton (1953) 


North Carolina Library Association: 


Wilson, Jane B., 822-8rd St., Durham (1955) 
” Alternate: Earle, Antoinette 


North Carolina Negro Library Association: 


Wright, Mrs. Nel, Carnegie Library, Win- 
ston-Salem (1954) 


North Dakota Library Association: 


Byrnes, Mrs. Hazel Webster, State Library 
Commission, Bismarck (1954) 


Ohio Library Association: 
Brahm, Walter T., Ohio State Library, Co- 
lumbus (1952) 


Collins, Will, Public Library, Columbus 
(1955) 


Strouse, Dorothy, Lucas County Library, 
Maumee (1958) ° 


Ohio Association of School Librarians: 


Boomershine, Reba, Roosevelt High School 
Library, 3rd & Mathison Sts., Dayton 7 (1955) 


Oklahoma Library Association: 


Hudson, Ralph, State Library, Oklahoma City 
(1952) 


Ontario Library Association: | 


Shepley, Gladys, Carnegie Library, Windsor, 
Ont., Canada (1954) 


Oregon Library Association: 


Hurley, Mrs. Frances Kemp, Reed College 
Library, Portland (1952) 


Pennsylvania Library Association: 


Borneman, Helen I., Stewart Memorial Li- 
brary, Wilson College, Chambersburg (1953) 

Estes, Grace W., Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes-Barre (1952) 

Valencik, Mrs. May Virginia Kunz, Free Li- 
brary, Allentown (1953) 

*Alternates: Knickerbocker, John Howard, 
Gettysburg College Library, Gettysburg; More- 
land, Carroll C., Biddle Law Library, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; McComb, 
Ralph W., Pennsylvania State College Library, 
State College 


Quebec Library Association: 

Crooks, Grace E., Montreal Children’s Li- 
brary, Montreal, Que., Canada (1958) 
Rhode Island Library Association: 


Allen, Francis P., State College Library, 
Kingston (1958) 
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South Carolina Library Association: 
Perry, Ellen, Public Library, Greenville (1952) 


South Dakota Library Association: 


Smith, Marjorie, Free Public Library, Rapid 
City (1954) 


Tennessee Library Association: 


Wilson, Melba E., Box 543, University of 
Tennessee Junior College, Martin (1954) 


Texas Library Association: 


Raley, Mrs. Lucile W., Waco Public Schools, 
P. O. Drawer 27, Waco (1955) 

Wyatt, Mildred, Stephen . F. Austin ` State 
College Library, Nacogdoches (1955) 


Utah Library Association: 


Kirkpatrick, Leonard Henry, University of 
Utah Library, Salt Lake City (1953) 


Vermont Library Association: 


Randolph, Dorothy, Free Public Library Com- 
mission, Montpelier (1952) 


Virginia Library Association: 


Hummel, Ray O., Jr., Virginia State Library, 
Richmond (1954) 


Washington Library Association: 


Alvord, Dorothy, King County Public Library, 
906-8 Fourth Ave., Seattle 4 (1955) 


West Virginia Library Association: 


Wattles, Mary Elizabeth, West Virginia Uni- 
versity Library, Morgantown (1955) 


Wisconsin Library Association: 


Barkman, Marie Wigniore, Meade Public Li- 
brary, Sheboygan (1952) 


Wyoming Library Association: 


Rush, N. Orwin, University of Wyoming Li- 
brary, Laramie (1953) 


Elected by Division 


Divisions shall elect one Councilor for the 
first 50 members or less and one additional 
Councilor for each 250 members in excess of 


American Association of School Librarians: 


_ Alexander, Elenora, Sidney Lanier Jr. High 
School Library, Houston, Tex. (1953) 

Anderson, Hazelle, Township High School 
Library, Joliet, Tl, (1955) 

Bennett, Wilma, District High School Library, 
Lowell, Ind. (1952) 

Galloway, Louise, Dept. of Education, Frank- 
fort, Ky. (1958) 
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Keath, Mary Lee, Department of Library 
Service, Board of Education, Denver, Colo. 
(1954) 

Leavitt, Dora M., Cleveland Jr.-Sr. High 
School Library, Seattle, Wash. (1954) i 

Lewis, Helen B., Public Library, Cleveland 
(1953) 

MacBean, Mrs. Dilla W., Board of Education 
Library, Chicago (1953) 

Preston, Elinor, Richmond Public Schools, 
Richmond 19, Va. (1955) 

Ridings, Mary C., High School Library, Wil- 
mington, Del. (1955) 

Schofield, Edward T., Department of Li- 
braries, Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
(1954) 


Association of College and Reference Libraries: 


Adams, Scott, National Institute of Health 
Library, Bethesda, Md. (1952) 

Allerding, Johanna E., University of Cali- 
fornia Engineering Library, Los Angeles (1953) 

Barton, Mary N., Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Christ, Robert W., Duke University Library, 
Durham, N. C. (1953) 

Clark, Donald T., Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration Library, Harvard Univer- 


sity, Boston, Mass. (1953) 


Coney, Donald, University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley 4 (1954) 

Danton, J. Periam, School of Librarianship, 
University of California, Berkeley 4 (1952) 

Hurley, Mrs. Frances Kemp, Reed College 
Library, Portland, Ore. (1954) 

Hyde, William H., Jr., Hlinois Institute of 
Technology Library, Chicago (1953) 

King, Florence L., Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. (1958) 

Miller, Robert A., Indiana University Library, 
Bloomington (1954) 

Moore, Mrs. Jean F. Macalister (1953) 

Moriarty, John H., Purdue University Li- 
braries, Lafayette, Ind. (1952) 

Naeseth, Gerhard B., University of Wisconsin 
Library, Madison (1958) 

Orr, Robert W., Iowa State College Library, 
Ames (1955) 

Shores, Louis S., School of Library Training 
& Service, Florida State University, Tallahassee 
(1954) 

Sinclair, Dorothy M., Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1 (1953) 

Stokes, Katharine M., Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo (1955) 

Williams, Edwin E., Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge 38, Mass. (1952) . 


Cataloging and Classification Division: 
Angell, Richard S., Cataloging Division, Li- 
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brary of Congress, Washington, D. C. (1955) 

Chavez, Maria Teresa, Biblioteca de Mexico, 
Mexico 3 D. F. (1955) 

Hansel, Evelyn M., Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege wate’ State College (1953) 

Kilpatrick, Norman L., University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City (1954) 

Pettus, Miss Clyde E., Emory University Li- 
brary School, Emory University, Ga. (1953) 

Piercy, Esther June,- Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md. (1952) 

Ringo, Ruth C., University of Tennessee 
Library, Knoxville (1954) . 

Seely, Pauline A., Public Library, Denver, 
Colo. (1955) 

Siebecker, Dorothy, University of Arizona 
Library, Tucson (1955) 

Swank, Raynard Coe, Stanford University 
Library, Stanford, Calif, (1958) ` 

Trotier, Arnold H., University of Illinois Li- 
brary, Urbana (1952) 


Hospital Libraries Division: 


Delaney, Mrs. Sadie P., U.S, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospital Library, Tuskegee, Ala. 
(1955) 

Studer, Charlotte, Miles Laboratories Library, 
Elkhart, Ind. (1955) 


Libraries for Children and Young People: 


Burr, Elizabeth, Wisconsin Free Library 
Commission, Madison (1953) 

Cox, Harriet A., Library Association, Port- 
land, Ore. (1954) 

Dickinson, Sarah Grace, Kings County Public 
Library, Seattle, Wash. (1954) 

Fooks, Virginia, Public Library, Providence, 
`” R. I. (1954) 


Gross, Elizabeth Henry, Enoch Pratt Free 


Library, Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Hewitt, Ruth E., Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash. (1958) 

Hauenstein, Margaret, Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio {1955) 

Peters, Mary, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1955) 

Schein, Mrs. Beatrice, Public Library, New- 
ark, N. J. (1955) 

Tompkins, Mrs. Josephine L., Public Library, 
San Diego, Cal. (1952) 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sara, Public Library, Oak 
Park, Ill. (1955) 


Library Education Division: 


Jones, Mrs. Virginia Lacy, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. (1952) 

Houchens, Josie B., University of Illinois 
Library, Urbana (1955) | 


Public Libraries Division: 


(Extension) 
Nix, Lucile, Public Library Service, Textbook 
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& Library Division, State Dept. of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga. (1954) 

Schenk, Mrs. Gretchen Knief, Summerdale, 
Ala. (1952) 

(Public Libraries) 

Bowler, Roberta, Public Library, Los Angeles, 
Cal. (1955) l 

Danton, Mrs. Emily Miller, Public Library, 
Birmingham, Ala. (1953) 7 

Gregory, Ruth W., Public Library, Wau- 
kegan, Tl. (1954) 

Hoit, Doris L., 
Calif. (1952) 

Hutchinson, Helen D., Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore 1, Md. (1954) 

Jones, Miss Perrie, Public Library, St. Paul, 
Minn. (1953) : 

Nienstedt, Joyce Elizabeth, Public Library, 
Iowa City, Iowa (1954) 

O'Halloran, Frances M., Library Branch, 
Headquarters First Army, Governors Island, 
New York, N. Y. (1955) 

Reynolds, Maryan E., State Library, Olympia, 
Wash, (1955) 

Rowe, Howard M., Public Library, Tacoma, 
Wash. (1958) 

Settlemayer, John, Public Library, Atlanta, 
Ga, (1954) 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen T., Public Library, 
Washington, D.C, (1955) 

Stewart, Mildred, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio (1955) 

Thompson, Mrs. Elsa S., Public Library, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. (1954) 

Vitz, Carl, Public -Library, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1954) 

Whitmack, Ann L., Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Mont, (1954) 

(Trustees) 

Baldwin, Emma V., P. O. Box 24, Denville, 
N; J. (1953) 

Mitchell, Mrs. Samuel M., 1244 N. Stone St., 
Chicago, HI. (1953) 

Weadock, James J., Jr, 605 Cook Tower, 
Lima, Ohio (1952) 


Selected by Affiliated Organizations 


Each affiliated organization shall be entitled 
to one Councilor. 


Public Library, Pasadena, 


American Association of Law Libraries: 


Ashman, Jean, Railroad Retirement Board 
Library, 844 N. Rush St., Chicago (1953) 


American Merchant Marine Library Association: 


Bollman, William P. III, American Merchant 
Marine Library Association, 45 Broadway, New 


- York, N. Y. (1951) 


American Theological Library Association: - 


Conrad, Dorothea, Capital University Library, - 
Columbus, Ohio (1954) : 
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Association of Research Libraries: 


David, Charles W., University of Pennsyl- 
vania Libraries, Philadelphia (1958) 


Canadian Library Association: 
Vacancy to be filled. 


Cuban Library Association: 


Mayol, Mrs, Josefina, Carlos 111 710, Havana, 
Cuba (1954) 


Music Library Association: 


Hanson, George F., Olivet College Library, 
Olivet, Mich. (1954) 


National Association of State Libraries: 


Brahm, Walter T., Ohio State Library, Co- 
lumbus (1955) 


Theatre Library Association: 


Freedley, George, New York Public Library, 
New York 18 (1953) 


ka 


Executive Board 


On July 18, 1951, final affirmative action 
was taken on an amendment to Article VI, 
Sections l{e) and 1(f) of the ALA Constitution. 
As a result members of the Executive Board also 
serve as voting members of the Council. For 
a list of the Executive Board members see this 
issue of the ALA Bulletin, p. 872. 


Also Councilors without Privilege of Vote 


Chairmen of Boards and Standing Committees 
See ALA Bulletin, this issue, p. 379-91. 


Past Presidents of the Association 


Bishop, William Warner, 788 Oakland Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Brown, Charles Harvey, Iowa State College 
Library, ‘Ames 

Compton, Charles H., Public Library, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Plan to attend the 
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Countryman, Gratia A., 2502 E. Superior, 
Duluth, Minn, 

Culver, Essae Martha, State Library, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Eastman, Linda A., 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 

Ferguson, Milton James, Chivers Book Bind- 
e Company, 38-47 Nassau Ave., Brooklyn, 
N 

Graham, Clarence R., Free Public Library, 
Louisville, Ky. 

Hadley, Chalmers, Box 716, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Keogh, Andrew, 49 Huntington St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Lord, Milton E., Public Library, Boston 17, 
Mass. 

Lydenberg, Harry Miller, 118 E. Avondale, 
Greensboro, N.C. 

Metcalf, Keyes D., Harvard University Li- 
braries, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

McDiarmid, Errett Weir, University of Min- 
nesota Library, Minneapolis 14. 

Munn, Ralph, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh. 

Putnam, Herbert, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 

Rice, Paul North, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y. 

Roden, Carl B., Public Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Rothrock, Mary U., Knox County Library, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Ulveling, Ralph A., Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Vitz, Carl, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Warren, Althea H., Irving Apts., Sterling 
Court, Madison, Wis. 

Wellman, Hiller Crowell, City Library As- 
sociation, Springfield, Mass. 

Wilson, Louis Round, 201 Caldwell Hall, 
University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Wyer, James Ingersoll, 1381 E. 6th South St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Wyer, Malcolm Glenn, Public Library, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


2160 Chatfield Dr., 


Z1ist ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


New York City 


June 29-July 5, 1952 


Conference Headquarters: Waldorf-Astoria 


Committees and Boards, 1951-32 


Organization and Duties 


(For Joint Committees, See Pages 391-94) 


The following groups are committees, except as otherwise indicated. 

Names of standing committees and boards are preceded by an asterisk (*). 

Members of boards are appointed for five-year terms; members of standing committees for one 
or two-year terms, as the president shall designate; members of special committees for one-year 
terms. The year following the name of the member indicates year of expiration of term. The 
committee year ends August 31 for all committees, with the exception of the Subscription Books 


Committee for which the year ends September 80. 


* Acquisition of Library Materials, Board on 


Created by Council, July 13, 1951. 

Five members appointed for five year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chair- 
man elected by the members. Appointments 
shall be made so that the membership of the 
board shall include not less than one member 
chosen to represent each of the following or- 
ganizations: ACRL, Public Libraries Division, 
and ARL. 

The Board shall have the following functions: 

(A) The coordination of acquisitional activi- 
ties within the ALA. 1) By referral of questions 
and problems to existing groups competent to 
respond; 2) By establishment of committees for 
special purposes not adequately served by exist- 
ing organization; 3) By maintaining a register of 
existing committees and other groups engaged 
in acquisitional activities with definitions of their 
scope and purpose; 4) By recommending to the 
appropriate controlling body desirable changes 
in the scope, purposes, and organization of com- 
mittees or other bodies engaged in acquisitional 
activities to eliminate conflict or undesirable 
duplication of effort or enlarge the. scope of 
activity to embrace additional areas of responsi- 
bility where appropriate. 

(B) To serve as a liaison group between the 
ALA and its various acquisitional activities and 
other groups such as publishers and booksellers 
organizations outside the profession interested 
in library acquisitions: 1) By serving as a clear- 
inghouse for the referral of information and 
questions and problems to the appropriate group 
within or outside of the ALA; 2) By establish- 
ment of special committees or appointment of 
individuals to serve on joint committees to 
work cooperatively with outside organizations 
on acquisitional problems when an appropriate 
existing committee is unable to serve effectively 
the purposes desired. 

(C) To serve as a clearing house for acquisi- 


tional information (particularly cooperative en-. 


terprises) of all types of interest to libraries (but 
exclusive of participation in actual acquisition 


activities): 1) By soliciting (not less frequently 
than annually) and maintaining a file of reports 
of activities of all groups working in the field 
of acquisitions; 2) By publishing or promoting 
the publication at regular intervals of acquisi- 
tions information of value to librarians. 

(D) To undertake other appropriate responsi- 
bilities in the field of library acquisitions unless 
such responsibilities have been delegated by the 
Council or the Executive Board to some other 
group within the ALA. 


Virginia Drewry; Alton Keller; Stephen A. Mc- 
Carthy; Laura Steese; Warren Ziegaus. 


*Adult Education Board 


Created by Council, 1926, 

Five members appointed for five-year terms, 
one member to be appointed annually. Chair- 
man elected by the members. o 

To promote interest in adult education and 
to report on activities and investigation in the 
field of adult education not definitely assigned 
to other boards and committees; to act in an 
advisory capacity and as a clearing house; to 
undertake or assist in library projects of adult 
education; to cooperate with national and re- 
gional organizations whose programs include 
phases of adult education. 


Mrs. Florence Stevens Craig, Cuyahoga County 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio, chairman (1953); 
Jerome Cushman (1955); Edmon Low (1952); 
Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews (1956); Ruth 
Warncke (1954). 

Subcommittee on Book Appraisal: Miriam 
Tompkins, School of Library Service, Co- 
lumbia University, New York 27, N.Y., chair- 
man; Ilse Bry; Ellen Fitzsimmons; Margaret 
Kinney; Mrs. Eva R. Hawkins; Sigrid Edge. 


American Junior Red Cross 
(Children’s Book Translations) 

Created January 1947. 

To assist the American Junior Red Cross in 
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making selected American children’s books 
available in European countries, and transla- 
tions of European children’s books available in 
this country. 


Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, chairman; Mrs. Harriet E. Bard; 
Nora Beust; Christine Bell Gilbert; Frances 
Henne; Eulalie Marna Steinmetz; Sallie B. 
Marks, consultant; Mildred L. Batchelder, 
50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, secretary. 


American Merchant Marine 
Library Association 


_ Created by Executive Board, October 1946. 

Luis E. Bejarano, U.S. Merchant Marine Acad- 
emy Library, Kingspoint, N.Y., chairman; 
Terence J. Hoverter. 


Archives and Libraries 


Created October 1935. 
To consider matters of common interest to 
archivists and librarians. 

David Chambers Mearns, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., chairman; Paul M. 
Angle; Marion Hagerman; Stanley Pargellis; 
Colton Storm; Robert W. G. Vail. 


* Audio-Visual Board 


Created by Council, June 1940. 

Established as a board by vote of Council, 
June 14, 1948. 

To study and to promote the use of all media 
and materials of an audio-visual nature as they 
are related to public, school, college, and other 
libraries, and to further the establishment of 
national or regional clearing houses. To cooper- 
ate with other committees and agencies having 
similar functions. 


Margaret Ivene Rufsvold, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind., chairman (1952); S. Janice 
Kee (1955); L. Quincy Mumford (1954); 
Seerley Reid (1958). 

Subcommittee on Booklist Film Reviews: Nor- 
man B. Moore, Public Library, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Subcommittee with the Motion Picture Associa- 
tion of America: Marilla Waite Freeman, St. 
Joseph’s Hospital Library, New York, N.Y. 

Subcommittee on Sponsored Films: Mrs. Pa- 
tricia Cory; Karline Brown. 

Television Committee: John Mackenzie Cory, 
New York Public Library, New York, N.Y., 
chairman; John Flory; Mrs. Aubry Lee Gra- 
ham; L. Quincy Mumford; Robert Orr; 
Norma Rathbun; Ralph Shaw. 


Awards 
Created by Council, December 1946. 


' require. 
mittees shall define the duties of boards and 
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To consider the whole question of awards for 
library service and to report their recommenda- 
tion to the Council. 

Harriet I. Carter, Public Library, Indianapolis, 
chairman; Nancy Jane Day; Robert Dumont 
Franklin; Marie D. Loizeaux; Mrs. Alice 
Brooks McGuire. 


*Bibliography 

To review bibliographical proposals which 
come officially to the American Library Associa- 
tion or are considered by any of its committees, 
boards, or divisions, and to make appropriate 
recommendations thereon; to serve as a clearing 
house for bibliographical information; to under- 
take bibliographical projects where desirable; to 
cooperate with other agencies in bibliographical 
undertakings, on behalf of the American Li- 
brary Association; and to keep the Association 
continuously informed regarding bibliographical 
projects. 

Membership limited to seven members. 


Jesse H. Shera, Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Chicago 37, IN., chairman, 
(1952); Arna Bontemps (1952); Margaret E. 
Egan (1958); Helen Field (1952); Mary Howe 
(1958). 


*Blind, Work with : 


To report on conditions and accomplishments 
of libraries for the blind and other matters ‘of 
interest in connection therewith, and to en- 
courage the establishment of such libraries and 
the publication of books in braille and the prep- 
aration of talking books. 


Donald G. Patterson, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C., chairman (1952); 
Mrs. Margaret Halm (1952); Margaret M. Mc- 
Donald (1953); Barbara S. Moody (1959); 
Mrs. Helene H. Rogers (1952); Donald Strout 
(1952). 


Boards 


(See: Acquisition of Library Materials; Adult 
Education; Audio Visual; Education for Li- 
brarianship; International Relations; Personnel 
Administration; Resources of American Li- 
braries.) 


*Boards and Committees 


By-Laws, Article IX, Section 1: “There shall 
be a Committee on Boards and Committees, 
which shall recommend to the Council the es- 
tablishment or discontinuance of boards and 
committees as the needs of the Association may 
The Committee on Boards and Com- 


committees subject to approval of Council.” 
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Clarence R. Graham, Free Public Library, 


Louisville 8, Ky., chairman (1952); Clyde 
Hull Cantrell (1952); Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan 
(1952); Robert Bingham Downs (1952); Clax- 
ton E. Helms (1958); Harriet D. MacPherson 
(1953); Leslie Irlyn Poste (1952). 


*Book Acquisitions 


To keep in touch with and’ report to the 
membership at large upon prices and discounts 
to libraries of American and foreign publica- 
tions; to represent the Association in negotia- 
tions with the book trade, and before legislative 
bodies in controversies relating to price main- 
tenance, terms, copyrights, and kindred ques- 
tions; and to negotiate with publishers for the 
reprinting of out-of-print books needed by li- 
braries. 


Francis R. St.John, Public Library, Brooklyn 
17, N.Y., chairman (1952); Joseph Borden 
(1953); Rice Estes (1952); Margaret V. Gird- 
ner (1952); John A. Humphry (1952); Louis 
Nourse (1953); Ransom L. Richardson (1958); 
Dorothy M. Sinclair (1952); Donald E. 
Thompson (1952); Bess Vaughan (1958); Ed- 

` ward Wight (1953). 

* Bookbinding 

To act in an advisory capacity to librarians 
on any matters pertaining to binding, care, and 
repair of library collections; to facilitate dis- 
cussion and solution of problems of common 
interest to binders and libraries; to study the 
specifications for library binding adopted by 
the ALA Council; to encourage their wide- 
spread use by librarians and binders; to suggest 
revisions thereof to the Council; and to receive 
recommendations on binding from any source 
whatsoever. 

(See also Library Binding Institute and ALA) 


John B. Stratton, Acquisitions Department, 
A.&M. College Library, Stillwater, Okla. 
(1952), chairman; John Emmett Burke (1952); 
James J. Hill (1952); Ray O. Hummell, Jr. 
(1953); William Porter Kellam (1958); Lee 
Bowen Spencer (1952); Morteza D. Sprague 
(1952). 


Budget 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, 
Section 8: 

“There shall be a Budget Committee of the 
president, the president-elect, the treasurer, and 
a member of the Finance Committee designated 
by the Executive Board, to report an estimate 
of receipts to the Finance Committee and an 
estimate of receipts and expenditures to the 
Executive Board. The Budget Committee shall 
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report to the Council annually on the general 
aspects of the Association’s finances.” 


Mrs, Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing 18, 
Mich., chairman; Walter Brahm; Robert Bing- 
ham Downs; R. Russell Munn. 


Citation of Trustees, Jury on 


Created by Council, May 1940, on the rec- 
ommendation of the Trustees Section as follows: 

Whereas, Awards. are being made by the 
American Library Association to librarians for 
distinguished service, and 

Whereas, Without financial reward, some 
30,000 library trustees throughout the land give 
of their time and thought voluntarily to the 
cause of library service, and many trustees look 
upon their library work as their opportunity for 
genuine public service; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Council of the American 
Library Association adopt a plan to give na- 
tional recognition to meritorious achievements 
through citation of outstanding library trustees, 
under the following conditions: i 

1. That the plan be adopted for a trial period 


~ not to exceed three years, when it is recom- 


mended that it again be considered 
2. That two library trustees be cited for dis- 


tinguished service each year 


3. That the citations be made annually at a 
general session of the American Library As- 
sociation 

4. That equal consideration be given to 
trustees of small and large libraries 

5. That the jury may take into consideration 
state or national library activities as well as 
service to the local library 

6. That citations be limited to trustees in 
actual service during at least part of the calen- 
dar year preceding the conference at which the 
award is made 

7. That recommendations for citations may 
be submitted by any library board, individual 
library trustee, state library extension agency, 
state library association, or state trustee organ- 
ization, or by the Trustees Division of the 
American Library Association, and that recom- 
mendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidates’ achievements 

8. That recommendations must be received 
by December 1 to be considered for citations at 
the next annual meeting 

9. That the Executive Board of the ALA 
appoint a special jury on citation of trustees to 
include three trustees nominated by the Trustees 
Division, one state library extension worker, and 
one librarian of a city or county public library 

10. That the jury be authorized to make no 
citations in any given year when, in its opinion, 
no sufficiently outstanding achievement is 
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brought to its attention; or that it be authorized 
to make only one citation. 

Through the freezing of boards and com- 
mittees due to war conditions, the trial period 
was extended to the fourth year. Upon recom- 
mendation of the Jury on Citation of Trustees, 
the Council at its meeting, Oct. 18, 1944, unan- 
imously voted to continue to give annual cita- 
tions to two trustees according to the original 
conditions above. 


Lena B. Nofeier, Public Library, Lima, Ohio, 
chairman; Paul R, Benson; Mrs. Lawrence K. 
Miller; Mrs. J. Henry Mohr; Paxton P. Price. 


Committee Appointments 


Created by Executive Board, 1932. 

To solicit and receive recommendations from 
divisions, round tables, boards, committees, and 
individual members of the Association for ap- 
pointments to boards and committees and to 
transmit these recommendations with its own 
advice to the Executive Board. 


Robert Bingham Downs, University of Illinois 
Library School, Urbana, Ill, chairman; and 
as advisory members, presidents or chairmen 
of the following: Association of College and 
Reference Libraries, Division of Cataloging 
and Classification, Division of Hospital Li- 
braries, Junior Members Round Table, Divi- 
sion of Libraries for Children and Young 
People, Library Education Division, Division 
of Public Libraries. 


*Constitution and By-Laws 


To consider amendments to the Constitution 
and By-Laws and to make recommendation to 
the Association in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Articles XI and XII of the Constitution. 


William R. Roalfe, Gary Law Library, North- 
western University, Chicago 11, IL, chairman 
(1953); Harry Bitner (1958); Harry Bauer 
(1953); Hazel Dean (1952); Werner B. El- 
linger (1952); Ralph Hudson (1952); Alex 
Ladenson (1952); Marianna Long (1952); 
Stanley L. West (1952). 


Council Credentials 


Created by Council, December 1941. 

To consider problems of Council membership 
as they arise in connection with representatives 
in attendance at meetings of the Council; to re- 
port to Council in cases when the recommenda- 
tion of the committee is disputed; to determine 
by lot the terms of members of the Council 
elected for indeterminate terms as provided by 
By-Laws, Article IV, Section I. 
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Howard Rowe, Public Library, Tacoma, Wash., 
chairman; Jane Morey; Harry N. Peterson. 


* Editorial 


Provided for by By-Laws, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 1. Five members of the Association, not 
employees thereof. 

To advise the Executive Board on material 
for publication: 


Alice Louise LeFevre, Western Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Kalamazoo, chairman 
(1952); Lester E. Asheim (1958); Adra A. Fay 
(1958); Ernestine Grafton (1952); Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Homer Morton, corresponding member 
as executive secretary of the Canadian Li- 
brary Association; Mrs. Alice P. Pattee (1953). 


Subcommittee on American Library Pioneers 


Mrs. Emily Miller Danton, Public Library, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., chairman; David C. Mearns; 
Martha C. Pritchard; Julia Sabine, Wayne 
Shirley; Carl Vitz; Amy Winslow. 
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Subcommittee on Index to Short Stories 
for Children 


Julia F. Carter, Public Library, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, chairman; Elenora C. Alexander; Laura 
E. Cathon; Claire Nolte; Thusnelda Schmidt; 
Lillian H. Smith. 


Subcommittee on Inexpensive Books for Boys 
and Girls 


Catherine E. Adamson, Hild Regional Branch, 
Public Library, Chicago 25, Ill., chairman; 
Grace E. Civis; Myrtle Leifheit; Helene K. 
McFadden; Mrs. Irene B. Meloy. 


*Education for Librarianship, ‘Board of 


Created by Council, 1924, Five members, for 
five-year terms, one to be appointed each year. 
Chairman elected by the members. 

To: a. Study library service and its chang- 
ing needs and promote the further development 
of education for librarianship 

b. Investigate the extent to which existing 
agencies meet the needs of the profession 

c. Formulate for the approval of the Council 
minimum standards for library schools, for sum- 
mer library courses, for courses on school library 
work in normal schools and teachers colleges, 
for training and apprentice classes, for corre- 
spondence and extension courses, and for such 
other educational agencies as may ‘arise 

d. Classify these agencies in accordance with 
the standards thus adopted 

e. Publish annually a list of the accredited 
agencies 

f. Plan for the correlation of the work offered 
by the agencies, so that a unified system of edu- 
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cation for librarianship may be developed 

g. Establish throughout the different agencies 
a uniform system of credits consistent with col- 
legiate practice ` l 

h. Assign to the technical terms used in li- 
brary education meanings which will promote 
accurate and uniform application 

i. Establish close relations with other bodies 
having similar purposes 

j. Serve in an advisory capacity in regard to 
grants of funds for library education 

k. Serve in any other matters which would 
fall logically within the functions of the board 

l. Collect and disseminate information regard- 
ing grants available for librarians and encour- 
age schools and organizations to create funds 
from which such grants may be made 

m. Recruiting for librarianship. 


Mrs. Florrinell Francis Morton, Library School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
chairman (1952); Jack Dalton {1955); Ray- 
mond C. Lindquist (1956); Mrs. Frances L. 
Spain (1953); Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis Wright 
(1954). i 


Subcommittee to Cooperate with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 


Board of Education for Librarianship: Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton, Library School, 
Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 
chairman; American Association of School 
Librarians: Laura K. Martin; Association of 
College and Reference Libraries: Mary V. 
Gaver. Nancy Jane Day, Supervisor of Li- 
brary Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Columbia, S.C.; Anita M. Hostetter, 
Secretary to the Board of Education for Li- 
brarianship, ex-officio. 


Election 


Provided for by By-Laws, Article III, Section 
4, 

Sec. 4. (a) The Executive Board shall appoint 
a Committee on Election which shall have 
charge of the conduct of the regular election 
and the counting and tabulation of all votes 
cast. 

(b) At least six weeks prior to the annual con- 
ference, the executive secretary shall mail a 
copy of the ballot to each member of the As- 
sociation. Ballots shall be marked and returned 
to the executive secretary in sealed envelopes 
bearing on the outside the name and address of 
the member voting, together with the words 
“Official Ballot.” 

Sec. 5... . In case of a tie vote the success- 
ful candidate shall be determined by lot con- 
ducted by the Committee on Election. 
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Ralph Esterquest, Midwest Inter-Library Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Ill, chairman; Mary Hilton; 
Stillman K. Taylor. 


*Federal Relations 


To consider all matters involving Federal leg- 
islative of governmental action affecting libraries 
not. specifically assigned to other boards and 
committees, to watch Federal legislation for 
matters which affect libraries, to further legis- 
lation in Congress, to protest any undesirable 
legislation proposed, to seek rulings and inter- 


‘pretations of Jaws and regulations, and to rep- 


resent the ALA before the Federal Government 
when necessary. 


L. Quincy Mumford, Public Library, Cleveland 
14, Ohio, chairman (1952); Anne Farrington 
(1953); Eleanor Ferguson (1958); Bernard L. 
Foy (1952); Margaret Fulmer (1953); Hoyt 
R. Galvin (1952); Mrs. Mary Kenan Hadley 
(1952); Norman L. Kilpatrick (1958); Mrs. 
Janet Zimmerman McKinlay (1953); Alex- 
ander Moffit (1952); Mrs. Irene S. Peck 
(1958); Maryan Reynolds (1958); Donald A. 
Riechmann (1952); Jack Bryon Spear (1952); 
Hannis 8. Smith (1958). 


*Finance 


Provided for in Constitution, Article VII, Sec- 
tion 2: 

There shall be a Finance Committee of three 
Councilors, not members of the Executive 
Board, chosen by the Council. It shall be the 
duty of such committee to review and approve 
the estimate of the income for the fiscal year 
prepared by the Budget Committee. All budg- 
ets of expenditure, with the exception .of the 
publishing budget, shall be within the limit of 
the income estimated by the Finance Commit-. 
tee; they shall be prepared under the direction 
of the Executive Board and shall be subject to 
its final approval. The Finance Committee shall 
have all the accounts of the Association, in- 
cluding those of the trustees of the endowment 
funds, audited by certified public accountants, 
and shall report to the Association at the annual 
conference. Appropriations shall be made only 
for such activities as fall within the policies es- 
tablished by the Association or Council. 


Walter T. Brahm, Ohio State Library, Colum- 
bus 15, chairman (1952); John D, Henderson 
(1952); M. Ruth MacDonald (1952). 


*Friends of Libraries ° 


Tead by Council, 1929. 


To encourage the organization of citizen 
groups for the cultivation of citizen interest, 
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support, and understanding of library services 
and needs, and to consider and recommend 
ways and means of correlating and developing 
the interest of such groups in the library. 


Mrs. Helene Scherff Taylor, Public Library, 
Bloomfield, N.J., chairman (1958); Mrs. Ar- 
nold Alexander (1953); James T. Babb 
(1952); Nancy C. Blair (1952); Catherine J. 
Butler (1952); Harland Abbott Carpenter 
(1952): Mrs. Gretchen Garrison Conduitte 
(1952); Mary J. Creech (1952); Mrs. Elmer 
Dale (1952); M. Allyn Fox (1958); Dorothy 
L. Gray (1953); Virginia Hayes (1952); Cora 
Hendee (1953); Mrs. Janet Zimmerman Mc- 
Kinlay (1952); Mrs, J. Henry Mohr (1952); 
George B. Moreland, Jr. (1952); Frances 
Mary O'Halloran (1952); Thomas V. Reiners 
(1953); Bayard Schieffelen (1953); Wendell 
W. Smiley (1952); Mrs, Lillian Van Mater 
(1953); Catherine Olivia Vaughan (1952); 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lewis Wright (1952). 


Geographic Organization 
Created by Council, January 1950. 


Foster E. Mohrhardt, Library Service, Special 
Services, Veterans Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., chairman; Margaret Webster 
Ayrault; Robert W. Christ; Mrs. Ruth Hale 
Gershevsky; John Helenbeck Moriarty; Mrs. 
Florrinell Francis Morton; Dorothy Randolph; 
Mrs. Ruth Vine Tyler; Mrs. May Virginia 
Kunz Valencik. 


Honorary Membership 


Wayne Shirley, Pratt Institute Library, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., chairman; Helen M. Harris, Tom- 
mie Dora Barker, Laura C. Colvin, Thomas 
Porro. 


*Institution Libraries 


To promote organized library service in in- 
stitutions other than hospitals, especially in cor- 
rectional institutions and those for dependent 
and neglected children, and to render all pos- 
sible aid in promoting such service. 


Oscar E. Everhart, Indiana State Library, 
Indianapolis, chairman (1953); Raymond Em- 
bree (1958); Christina H. Gordon (1952); 
Nancy Ellen Himes (1952); Myrtle Stubkjaer 
(1952); Mary Dolores Vocelle (1958); Nettie 
B. Taylor ( 1953). 


*Insurance for Libraries 


Authorized by Council, 1929. 

To study ad report on liability, compensa- 
‘tion, and property coverage (tangible and in- 
en ey for libraries and their contents, in- 
cluding fire, boiler explosion, windstorm, fidel- 
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ity, burglary, war, workmen’s compensation, 
and auto liability. 


Horace S. Moses, Free Public Library, Topeka, 
Kan., chairman (1952); Ernest E. Doerschuk 
(1958); Oreille L. Eaton (1958); Albert 
Charles Lake (1952); Benjamin F. Smith 
(1952); Arthur Yabroff (1953). 


Intellectual Freedom 


Created by Council, May 1940. 

To recommend such steps as may be neces- 
sary to safeguard the rights of library users in 
accordance with the Bill of Rights of the Uni- 
ted States and the Library Bill of Rights as 
adopted by the Council. 


William Dix, Rice Institute Library, Houston, 
Tex., chairman; David K. Berninghausen, 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of Arts 
and Science Library, New York, N.Y., secre- 
tary; Mabel L. Conat; Mrs. Marion Emsley 
Hawes; Ralph Hudson; Lachlan F. MacRae; 
Frederic G. Melcher; Carroll C. Moreland; 
Rutherford ‘Rogers; John E. Smith; Hiller 
Crowell Wellman. 


*Intercultural Action 


By vote of Council, June 14, 1948, the name 
of the Committee on Work with the Foreign 
Born was changed to Committee on Inter- 
cultural Action, 

‘Through books and reading services, to 
further mutual understanding among cultural 
groups, of their life, literature, and aesthetic ex- 
perience as“reflected in creative work; empha- 
size the unity, as persons, of diverse. races; 
strengthen public understanding of the aims 
and work of the United Nations, especially 
Unesco; encourage the spread of information on 
race, group dynamics, and techniques for joint 
action, as a contribution to the right handling 
of potential violence in areas of racial friction. 


Chairman to be appointed; Mrs. Frances M. 
Betts (1953); Barbarà Doe (1958); Dorothy 
Hagberg (1958); Mrs. Dorothy Robinson 
Homer (1952); Kate Kolish (1952); Mrs. 
Naomi A. Lattimore (1952); Frances Lum- 
beck (1958); Mrs. Minnie S. Monti (1952); 
Emilie C, Netter (1952); Mrs. Irene Sattley 
Peck (1952); Joseph Thom (1958). 


*International Relations Board 


Created by Council, June 1942. 

To consist of five members appointed for 
five-year terms, one to retire each year; the 
chairman to be elected by the members of the 
board annually. The board is to have direct su- 
pervision of the Association’s international ac- 
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tivities involving library cooperation with Latin 
America, Europe, Africa, and the Orient and the 
work of the Committee on Aid to Libraries in 
War Areas. The board is to cooperate with the 
committees whose work has international impli- 
cations, such as committees on Work with the 
Foreign Born, on Refugee Librarians, and other 
similar groups as well as other. committees 
which may be appointed to deal with specific 
international relations problems, 


Paul Jean Burnette (1954); Dan Lacy (1956); 
Flora B. Ludington (1952); Margaret C. 
Scoggin (1953); Lawrence Sidney Thompson 
(1955). Nelda Napier, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C., Special assistant to 
IRB Board. 


“Library Architecture and Building Planning 


Created in 1932. 

To consist of a chairman and an architect, 
each of whom to be appointed; the chairmen 
of the building committees of each of the divi- 
sions; and the chairman of the Committee on 
Library Equipment and Appliances. 

To gather and to make available information 
on the related problems of architecture and 
building planning for libraries, including spe- 
cial problems of furniture and equipment, light- 
ing, color, and ventilation. 

To coordinate the activities of the building 
committees of the divisions and to represent the 
ALA in general matters. 


Hoyt R. Galvin, Public Library, Charlotte, 
N.C., chairman (1952); Gustave Orth (1952); 
Edwin Colburn, chairman of ALA Committee 
on Library Equipment and Appliances; Lu- 
cille Vickers, chairman of AASL Building 
Committee; Robert H. Muller, chairman of 
ACRL Building Committee; Laura Steese, 
chairman of Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People Committee on Build- 
ing and Planning; Charles Mohrhardt, chair- 
man of Public Libraries Division Building 
Committee. 


Library Equipment and Appliances 


Created by the Executive Board, June 27, 
1931. 

To gather and to make available information 
on library equipment and appliances and to 
suggest the invention and manufacture of new 
equipment needed by libraries, and related ac- 
tivities. The chairman to be a member of the 
Committee on Library Architecture and Build- 
ing Planning. 


Edwin B. Colburn, Public Library, Cleveland 
Ohio, chairman; Richard Alan Farley; Cloyd 
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Dake Gull; Carl W. Hamilton; 


Walter H. 
Kaiser; Walter W. Wright. | 


“Library Legislation 


To keep members and boards and committees 
informed about library legislation; to advise 
members and boards and committees in such 
legislative matters as are not under the juris- 
diction of the executive officers or other boards 
or committees; and to compile, or cooperate in 
the compilation of, library laws. 


Helen A, Ridgway, Department of Education, 
State of Connecticut, Hartford, chairman 
(1953); Christine L. Coffey (1952); Alex 
Ladenson (1952); Roger McDonough (1953); 
Muriel A. Naylor (1958); Arie Poldervaart 
(1953); James J. Weadock, Jr. (1952). - 


* Membership 


To solicit new members; to make recommen- 
dations concerning membership dues; to trans- 
mit suggestions for improving ALA service to 
the members. 


Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, Detroit 2, 
Mich., general chairman (1958). 


Regional Chairmen 


1. Mrs. Alta M. Grim (1953), State Library, 
Olympia, Wash.: Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho, Utah, Montana, Wyoming. 

. Harry M. Rowe, Jr. (1953), Coalinga Dis- 
trict Library, Coalinga, Calif.: California, 
Arizona, Nevada. 

3. Miss Norris McClellan (1953), Library 
School, Louisiana State- University, Baton 
Rouge: New Mexico, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana. f 5 

4, Lucile Nix (1952), State Department of 
Education, State Office Building, Atlanta 3, 
Ga.: Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Kentucky. 

3. Miss Perrie Jones (1953), Public Library, 
St. Paul 2, Minn.: Minnesota, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 

. braska, Kansas, Colorado. 

6. Ralph T. Esterquest (1958), Midwest Inter- 
Library Center, 5721 Cottage Grove Ave., 
Chicago 37, IH.: Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana. 

7. Mrs. Gladys S. Sepin (1958), Lane Public 
Library, Hamilton, Ohio: Michigan, Ohio, 
West Virginia. 

8. Mary Elizabeth Miller (1952), Goucher 
College Library, Baltimore, Md.: Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, District of Co- 
lumbia, New Jersey. ) 

9. I. Marie Gustafson (1958), Library Exten- 
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sion Division, State Education Department, 
Albany 1, N.Y.: New York State. 

10. Louise B. Day (1958), Public Library, 
Lynn, Mass.: Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut. 

11. Mary E. Silverthorn (1953), Ontario Col- 
lege Library School, University of Toronto, 
Toronto 5, Ont.: Canada. 

12. Suzanne Starr (1952), Library of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, T.H.: Hawaii. 


State, Provincial and Local Chairmen 


Alabama: Adele Cohn (1952) 
Arizona; Gertrude R. James (1958) 
Arkansas: Marvin A. Miller (1958) 
California: 
Golden Empire District: Margaret Wheeler 
(1958) 

Golden Gate District: Alice H. Taylor (1952) 

Southern District: Elizabeth F. Norton (1952) 

Mt. Shasta District: Mrs. Alice Fledderman 

Seely (1953) 
Redwood District: Richard Dean Galloway 
(1953) 
Yosemite District: Mrs. Dorothy D. Margo 
(1952) 
Colorado: Margaret Hayes (1953) 
Connecticut: Adeline H. Mix (1953) 
Delaware: Dorcas H. Cheavens (1952) 
District of Columbia: Margaret Maltby (1958) 
Florida: Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srygley (1958) 
Georgia: Roxanna Austin (1953) 
Idaho: Marion T. Bingham (1953) ` 
Minois: Marjorie Stafford (1953) 

Chicago: Mrs. Ruth A. Lenth (1958) 

Champaign-Urbana: Florence M. Harding 

. - (1953) 

Indiana: Mary Radmacher (1952) 
Iowa: Beryl E. Hoyt (1952) 

Kansas: Thelma Baker (1952) 

Kentucky: Louise Seewer (1953) 
Louisiana: Debora R. Abramson (1958) 
Maine: 

Maryland: Elizabeth Simkins (1953) 

Baltimore: Mrs. Sarah Gillespie Fenner (1953) 
Massachusetts: Charlotte K. Bausman (1958) 

Boston: Sarah M. Usher (1958) 

Cambridge: Roland H. Moody (1958) 
Michigan: Beatrice Kobe (1953) 

Detroit: Dorothy Hagberg (1958) 

Upper Peninsula: Mary F. Meinberg (1953) 
Minnesota: Emily Mayne (1953) 

Minneapolis: Elizabeth Bond (1952) 

St. Paul: Maurine Hoffmann (1953) 
Mississippi: Mrs. Dorothea Bignell Morse (1953) 
Missouri: Elizabeth H. Spindler (1952) 

_ St. Louis: Mrs. Josephine 8. Gulick (1958) 

Montana: Miss Lesley M. Heathcote (1958) 
Nebraska: Kathryn Jensen (1953) 
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Nevada: Fred M. Stephen (1953) 
New Hampshire: Siri Andrews (1958) 
New Jersey: Dorothy Van Gorder (1952) 

Newark: Marcia Cooley (1952) 

New Mexico: Mrs. Elsa S. Thompson (1953) 
New York: 

Buffalo: Paul Rooney (1952) 

Rochester: Virginia P. Miller (1952) 

Manhattan & Bronx: Miss Yerchanik Isken- 

derian (1952) 

Brooklyn: Philip Adam (1958) 

Queens: Attilia D. Perillo (1952) 

Long Island:.Helen M. McDonough (1952) 

Elmira: Katherine M. O’Conner (1952) 

Utica: Alice C. Dodge (1952) 

Watertown: Marjorie M. Smith (1952) 
North Carolina: Miss Clyde Smith (1953) 
North Dakota: Donald W. Ferguson (1952) 
Ohio: Frank N. Jones (1958) 

Cincinnati: Helen Guhman (1958) - 

Cleveland: Margaret F. Terwilliger (1952) 
Oklahoma: L. Elizabeth Thomas (1952) 
Oregon: Irene L. Craft (1952) 

Portland: Louise G. Prichard (1952) 
Pennsylvania: Nicholas Winowich (1953) 

Philadelphia: Alice Ruf (1953) 

Pittsburgh: Adaline Bernstein (1958) 
Rhode Island: Marion F. Holt (1958) 

South Carolina: 

South Dakota: Esto Jeanne Hatfield (1958) 
Tennessee: Dorothy Sharpless (1958) 

Texas: 

Utah: Ralph D, Thomson (1958) 

Vermont: Sidney B. Smith (1958) 

Virginia: Mrs. Charlotte Russell (1958) 
Washington: Robert Bruce Carrick 

Seattle: Jean Hendley (1953) 

West Virginia: George Williams (1953) 

Wisconsin: Mrs, Lillian W. Parmenter (1953) 
Milwaukee: Celia Hauck (1958) 

Wyoming: Esther Clausen (1958) 


Canada 


Alberta: Flora McLeod (1952) 

British Columbia: Arabell Peirson (1958) 

Manitoba and Saskatchewan: Rev. Arthur J. 
Cotter (1952) 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island, and Newfoundland: Dorothy Mac- 
Kay (1952) 

Ontario: Jean Thomson (1952) 

Quebec: Bessie F. Fraser (1958) 


Membership Dues and Perquisites 

Created by Council, January 1950. 

To study the question of ALA membership 
dues and perquisites with particular reference 
to recommendation 77 of the Fourth ALA 
Activities Committee and to -report to the 
Council. 


a) 


ALA COMMITTEES AND BOARDS 


John H. Moriarty, Purdue University Library, 
Lafayette, Ind., chairman; Wilma Bennett; 
Miss Perrie Jones. 


Midwinter Meetings 


Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 

To review and study the whole matter of 
Midwinter Meetings and to report to the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sarah Lewis Jones, Division of Textbook and 
Library Services, Department of Education, 
Atlanta, Ga., chairman; Marian McFadden; 
Donald Coney. 


Nominating 


Provided for in By-Laws. Five members, no 
one of whom shall be a member of the Execu- 
tive Board. 

To nominate candidates for elective positions 
in accordance with Article ITI, Sections 1, 2, 
and 3, of the By-Laws of the Association. 


Lucile Nix, Library Division, State Department 
of Education, Atlanta, Ga., chairman; Mrs. 
Sara Krentzman Srygley; John S. Richards; 
Jean Roos; Wyllis Wright. 


*Oberly Memorial F und 


To make an award biennially of the income 
of the Oberly Memorial Fund to the compiler 
submitting the best bibliography on agriculture 
or the related sciences. Effective with the 
award to be made in 1949, inclusive publica- 
tion dates for materials to be considered by the 


committee shall be limited to the two calendar ` 


years preceding that in which the award is 
made, l 


D. A. Brown, College of Agriculture Library, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, chairman 
(1953); Lora F. Ives (1952); Ralph W. Mc- 
Comb (1952); Harris Dean Stallings (1952); 
Jackson E. Towne (1953); Harold Ostvold 
(1958). 


Out-of-Print Books 


Created by Executive Board, December 1988. 

To consider the desirability of reprinting 
out-of-print books, to study what out-of-print 
books should be reprinted, and to take steps to 
encourage reprinting as may seem desirable. 


G., William Bergquist, 85 W. 58rd St, New 
York 9, N.Y., chairman; Jacqueline Page 
Bull; Isabel McLaughlin; Lois Ringo; Elsie 
A. Truesdale. 


*Personnel Administration, Board on 


Created by the Executive Board, July 17, 
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1936; made a board by the Council and name 
changed to Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, 
June 1937. By vote of Council, October 1944, 
the name was changed to Board on Personnel 
Administration, Five members appointed for 
five-year terms, one member to be appointed 
annually. Chairman elected by the members 
annually. 

_1. To promote efficient personnel administra- 
tion in all types of libraries by assembling, 
analyzing, and studying data; formulating pro- 
cedures, standards, and recommendations; 
testing through discussion and field experi- 
mentation. 

2. To publicize, ‘publish, or otherwise make 
available information pertinent to the subjects 
listed below. To sponsor and/or direct special 
studies on such subjects. 

8. To maintain close working relationships 
with allied agencies and interested professional 
groups and committees. 

4. To encourage libraries to set up classifica- 
tion plans: (a) By preparing classification plans 
for all types and sizes of libraries which will 
serve as a pattern for the country as a whole 
and as a guide to individual libraries; (b) By 
furnishing advice and suggesting methods of 
procedure to individual libraries; Po) By keeping 
the profession informed of the various uses of 
classification plans. 

5. To advocate the adoption of fair and ade- 
quate salary standards: (a) By collecting, study- 
ing, and making available data on salaries being 
paid, salary schedules, and conditions affecting 
salary schedules; (b) By comparing library 
salaries with those of other professions and 
groups having duties of equal weight and re- 
sponsibility, particularly those requiring com- 
parable academic and professional qualifica- 
tions; (c) By preparing and recommending 
salary schedules applicable to different types 
and sizes of libraries. 

6. To promote the welfare of library person- 
nel; (a) By preparing and recommending satis- 
factory personnel procedures of selection, pro- 
motion, separation from service, rating, and 
other conditions of employment and working 
conditions; (b) By encouraging satisfactory staff 
relationships through employee organizations, 
credit unions, and other means of staff better- 
ment, 

7. To assemble information and make recom- 
mendations relative to guarding security of 
tenure in professional library positions: (a) By 
setting up principles of tenure and a code of 
practice for handling investigations; (b) By con- 
sidering and undertaking tenure investigations, 
when, in the opinion of the board, the situation 
merits investigation under the principles in- 
volved. l - 
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8. To consider and report on other problems 
of po management: (a) By investigating 
and reporting upon problems of civil service 
relations and merit systems and advising li- 
brarians and library boards,relative thereto; (b) 
a surveying and reporting upon the conditions 

ecting employment. 

9. To assume and exercise responsibility for 
all other library personnel problems- not other- 
wise specifically assigned to other boards and 
committees. 


John Hall Jacobs, Public Library, New Orleans, 
La., chairman (1954); R. Paul Bartolini 
(1953); Mrs. Rezia Gaunt (1956); Walter 
Hausdorfer (1952); Mrs. Eleanor Hitt Mor- 
gan (1955). 


Subcommittee on Bibliography on Personnel 
Administration 


Ralph Edward McCoy, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations Library, University of 
Illinois, Urbana, chairman; Barbara Bitting; 
Donna Dorothy Finger; Herbert Goldhor; 
Josie Batcheller Houcheris; Mrs. Ruth. H, 
Rockwood. 


Subcommittee on Budgets, Compensation and 
Schemes of Service for Libraries in Institutions 
of Higher Education 


Ralph Halstead Parker, University of Missouri 
Library, Columbia, chairman; Thomas P. 
Fleming; Edward Geier Freehafer; Evelyn 
M. Fritz; Raymond P. Morris; Ruth Tarlton 
Power; William Robert Roalfe; Eileen Thorn- 
ton; Robert G. Vosper. 


Subcommittee on Personnel Organization 
and Procedure 


Amy Winslow, Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore 1, Md., chairman. 

Apvisorny Grour: M. Salome Betts; Helen M. 
Clark; Anne Helen Farrington; Ruth Fine; 
Mrs. Marie Simon Goff; Mae Graham; Emer- 
son Greenaway; Blanche Prichard McCrum; 
Harry N. Peterson; Mrs. Louise Strother 
Shepard; Katharine Abigail Shorey; Sibyl 
Opdyke Tubbs. 


Worxinc Grove: Mrs. Margaret Moffitt At- 
wood; Beth Bryson; Mrs. Mary Kenan Had- 
ley; Martha J. Hubbard; Margaret Louise 
Jacobs; Isabella Jinnette; Mary Elizabeth 
Miller; Howard Rovelstad; Emily Caroline 
Schilpp; Marguerite Marshall Smith. 


*Photo Duplication and Multiple 
Copying Methods 


Created by Executive Board, May 1936, as 
Committee on Photographic Reproduction of 
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Library Materials. By vote of Council, June 
14, 1948, the name was changed to the Com- 
mittee on Photo Duplication and Multiple Copy- 
ing Methods with the following functions: 

To maintain a continuing survey of technical 
improvements and new techniques in photo- 
duplication and multiple copying methods; to 
make recommendations to the library world 
for the application of these improvements and 
new techniques; and to make a survey report 
at least annually for publication. 


Ralph H. Carruthers, New York Public Library, 
New York 18, N.Y., chairman (1952); Hub- 
bard Walter Ballou (1958); Edward A. Chap- 
man (1953); Alan Dale Covey (1952); Ivan 
G. Grimshaw (1958); William: N. Hawken 
(1952); Donald Holmes (1952); Clara Kelly- > 
(1953); Robert Maxwell Trent (1952). 


Program Committee 


This committee shall consist of the president, 
the first vice president, and the executive secre- 
tary of the Association, together with such other 
members as the committee may wish to add 
to its membership. 

To prepare programs for the general sessions 
of the annudl conferences and for all Council 
meetings; also schedules of all meetings of di- 
visions, sections, round tables, affiliated societies, 
and other groups which desire to meet in con- 
nection with the annual conferences. 


Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State-Library, Lansing, 
Mich., chairman; David H. Clift; Robert B. 
Downs; Francis R. St. John. 


‘Projected Books 
Created by the Executive Board, October 
47. 


To encourage the use of machines for pro- 
jecting books for bedridden patients and other 
shut-ins. 


Ralph Hudson, State Library, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., chairman; Avis M. Gregory; Catharine 
Frances Heinz; May Lilly; Clara Elizabeth 
Lucioli; Eugene B. Power. ; 


*Public Documents 


To take cognizance of matters relating to 
public documents issued in the United States, 
whether federal, state, or local, and matters 
relating to the official publications of foreign 
governments. 


Mrs. Violet Abbott Cabeen, 580 E. 28rd St., 
Apt. IB, New York, N.Y., chairman (1952); 
Clyde Cantrell (1952); Norma Beatrice Cass 


ALA COMMITTEES AND BOARDS 


(1952); James Bennett Childs (1952); Flor- 
ence M. Gifford (1952); Paul Howard (1953); 
Mary Brown Humphrey (1952); Hugh Mont- 
gomery (1952); Sylvia Mechanic (1958); 
Richard T. Morris (1958); Rae E. Rips (1958); 
Robert E. Scudder (1952). 


Public Library Executive Office, 
Advisory Committee to 


Proposed by the Executive Board, October 
1946. 


To assist and advise the public library spe- 
cialist at ALA Headquarters and to help avoid 
duplication of-activity in the Library Extension 
Division, Division of Public Libraries and Trus- 
tees Division. 

(No appointments made) 


*Public Relations 


To encourage and stimulate a sound public 
relations program for all types of libraries, 
especially through ALA conferences, and to 
advise the head of the Public Relations Office 
at ALA Headquarters. 


Albert C. Young, Cleveland Public Library, 
chairman (1958); Mrs. Lura Gibbons Currier 
(1953); Marie A. Davis (1952); Nancy Jane 
Day (1953); Mrs. Helen S. Farrington (1953); 
Ruth Barnett Ferguson (1952); Mrs. Ruth 
Gagliardo (1958); Gertrude Gscheidle (1958); 
Paul Howard (1952); Miriam McNally (1952); 
Eli Martin Oboler (1952); Harriet Rourke 
(1953); Mrs. Evelyn Tintera (1958). 


New York Area Subcommittee 


Ruth B. Ferguson, Brooklyn Public Library, 
chairman; Maria A, Davis. 


Relations with Business Groups 


Created by Council, October 1944. 

To focus attention on the ways in which 
libraries and committees, boards, chapters and 
divisions of the ALA may extend and improve 
their relations with and service to business 
groups; to prepare a policy statement for gen- 
eral Association support; and seek other ways 
of promoting and clarifying understanding of 
the implication of cooperation with business 
groups. 


Marian C. Manley, Business Branch Library, 
Newark, N.J., chairman; Alice Carter; Jesse 
Cross; Edward Fenner; Ralph McCoy; Doris 
L. Mitchell; Irene Hall Peterson; Otto Pragan; 
Dan Williams. 


Relations with Publishers 


Created by Council, September 1950. - 
To provide liaison with the American Book 
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Publishers Council; to discuss common problems 

and ways of cooperation; to channel appropriate 

information to other ALA committees and to 

the membership at large and to recommend 

action to the ALA Executive Board and Council. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing 18, 
Mich., chairman; Verner W. Clapp; John 
Mackenzie Cory; Robert B. Downs; Elizabeth 
Johnson; John Boynton Kaiser; Maurice F. 
Tauber, 


Resolutions 


Originally provided for in the By-Laws of 
the Association. Three members. 

To prepare and report to the Association at 
its annual conference suitable resolutions. All 
resolutions presented to the Association shall be 
automatically referred to the Council except 
resolutions of thanks. 

(Appointed for duration of conference only.) 


*Resources of American Libraries, 
Board on 


Created as a committee by Executive Board, 


` 1928. Established as a board by Council in . 


May 1936. Five members appointed for five- 
year terms, one to retire each year, Chairman 
elected by the members annually. 

To study the present resources of American 
libraries; to suggest plans for coordination in 
the acquisition of research publications by 
American libraries. 


Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C., chairman (1952); Charles W. 
David (1956); Andrew J. Eaton (1953); 
Stephen A. McCarthy (1954); John Helen- 
beck Moriarty (1955). 


California Regional Subcommittee 
Willis H. Kerr, 470 W. Tth, Claremont, Calif., 
chairman; Mrs, Margaret D. Uridge; Robert 
Vosper. 


Cooperative Microfilm Projects 


Benjamin E. Powell, Duke University Library, 
Durham, N.C., chairman; Ralph H. Car- 
ruthers; Donald Coney; John Cronin; Her- 
man Fussler; Lawrence Kipp. 


Pacific Northwest Subcommittee 


Harry Bauer, University of Washington Library, 


Seattle, Wash., chairman: Kathleen R. Camp- 
bell; Carl W. E. Hintz; E. S. Robinson; Nell 
Avery Unger; Lee Zimmerman. 


Subcommittee on Resources of Southern 
Libraries 
Stanley L, West, University of Florida Libraries, 
Gainesville, chairman; Mrs. James Henley 
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Crosland; Jack Dalton; Andrew J. Eaton; 
William Stanley Hoole; William Jesse; Mar- 
vin A, Miller; Charles E., Rush; Lawrence 
Thompson. 


Subcommittee.on Union Catalogs 
and Bibliographic Centers 


Mollie Hollreigh, Pacific Northwest Biblio- 
graphic Center, University of Washington Li- 
brary, Seattle, chairman; Andrew J. Eaton; 
Ralph Ellsworth; Stuart C. Sherman; Charles 
W. Smith; Frederick H. Wagman; Mrs. 
Margaret D. Uridge. 


* Serials 


Created by Executive Board, December 1936. 

To consider the form, content, and prices of 
current serials in all languages, and to take 
suitable action in-relation thereto when desira- 
ble; to make studies and recommendations on 
the exchange of current serials. ` 


William H. Jesse, University of Tennessee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, chairman (1952); Gladys 


R. Boughton (1952); Forrest F. Carhart, Jr.’ 


(1953); Mrs. James Henley Crosland (1958); 
Harry T. Dewey (1952); F. Bernice Field 
(1952); Mary Elizabeth Hanson (1952); Wil- 
liam G, Harkins (1952); Reuben Peiss (1953); 
Jane L. Pope (1958); Joseph Henry Reason 
(1952). t 

Subcommittee A: Harry Dewey, Fellow, Grad- 
uate Library School, University of Chicago, 
chairman; Mrs. J. Henley Crosland, F. Ber- 
nice Field, Jane L. Pope. 

Subcommittee B: F. Bernice Field, Yale Uni- 
versity Library, New Haven, Conn., chair- 
man; Mrs. J. Henley Crosland, Harry Dewey; 
Jane L. Pope. 

Subcommittee C: William G. Harkins, Univer- 
sity of Miami Library, Coral Gables, Fla., 
chairman; Mary Elizabeth Hanson, Fred L. 
Dimock. 

Subcommittee D: Gladys Boughton, School of 
Librarianship, University of Washington, 
Seattle, chairman; Forrest Carhart, Jr. 

Subcommittee E: Joseph H. Reason, Howard 
University Library, Washington, D.C.; 
Reuben Peiss. 


Seventy-Fifth Anniversary of ALA 


Created by Executive Board, October 1949. 
To make recommendations for the 75th 
Anniversary of the ALA. 


Ralph E. Ellsworth, State University of Iowa 
Libraries, Iowa City, chairman; Tommie 
Dora Barker; Walter T. Brahm; Benjamin A. 
Custer; Sallie J. Farrell; Clarence R. Graham; 
Milton E. Lord; Stephen A. McCarthy; E. W. 
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McDiarmid; Harriet D. MacPherson; Mrs. 
Louane L. Newsome; Stanley Pargellis; Mary 
U. Rothrock; Blanche. Prichard McCrum; 
Wayne Shirley; Theodore M. Waller. 


State Library Agencies, Study of 


Created by Executive Board, January 1950. 

Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, State Library, Lansing 
13, Mich., chairman; Walter T. Brahm; Irv- 
ing Lieberman. 


Statistics 
Created by Council, May 1936. 


To consider uniform annual report forms and 
submit recommendations thereon; to coordinate 
statistical activities of the Association and its 
affiliated agencies; to cooperate in statistical 
matters with the U.S. Office of Education and, 
when authorized by the Executive Board, with 
other agencies concerned with library statistics. 
The last phrase is intended to provide for possi- 
ble cooperation with an unofficial agency such 
as one of the educational associations. 


Clarence C. Gorchels, State College Library, 
Pullman, Wash., chairman; Elizabeth Cham- 
bers; Janet S. Dickson; Ruth Fine; Herbert 
Goldhor; Mary Louise Mann; Louise Frances 
Rees; Eileen Thornton. 


*Subscription Books 


Created by Executive Board, 1926. Member- 
ship to include ‘one member of the Editorial 
Committee. 

To accumulate information about books sold 
on the subscription basis and about comparable 
publications; to prepare reviews and editorial 
comments about such books for the Subscription 
Books Bulletin; to receive reports of question- 
able sales practices affecting such books and to 
transmit substantiated facts to such agencies as 
Better Business Bureaus and the Federal Trade 
Commission; to publish the finding of these 
agencies in the Subscription Books Bulletin 
when authorized for release; and to act through- 
out only as an evaluating agency, not as an 
advisory group. 


Elizabeth M. Bond, Public Library, Minnea- 
polis, Minn., chairman (1958); William F. 
Baehr (1952); Elizabeth C. Borden (1952); 
H. Glenn Brown (1958); Robert W. Christ 
(1952); Harriet Cox (1958); Sarah Dickinson 
(1958); John Dulka (1953); Edward H. Fen- 
ner (1952); Ruth Fine (1953); Donna D. 
Finger (1953); Helen Fuller (1958); Mrs. 
Bernice W. Gantt (1958); John Sykes Hartin 
(1953); Ruth M. Heiss (1952); Mary Annetta 
Holmes (1952); Edward Judson Humeston 
(1952); Kathleen Jenkins (1952); Mrs. Mildred 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Kerr Landis (1952); Mary R. Kinney (1953); 
Alice Louise LeFevre (1952); Harriet G. 
Long (1952); Mrs. Dorothy M. Lovett (1958); 
Frank Arthur Lundy (1952); Irene McAfee 
(1952); Horace S. Moses (1958); Elizabeth 
Nesbitt (1952); Isabel Nichol (1958); Hazel 
Pulling (1958); Joseph Henry Reason (1953); 
E. J. Scheerer (1952); Fannie H. Schmitt 


£ 
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(1952); Evelyn Schneider (1952); Lucille Stull 
(1953); Reuben Weltsch (1958). 


Tenure 
Created by Council, July 1951. 
Mrs. Helen T. Steinbarger, Public Library, 
Washington, D.C., chairman; Robert W. 
Christ; Dorothy Randolph, 


Joint Committees, 1951-52 


Organization and Duties 


The following are joint committees of the ALA with other organizations, They have been 
created as a means of cooperating with organizations having mutual interests or problems. 

Appointments by ALA to these committees are made as.recommended by the Committee on 
Boards and Committees in its report of October 1944, “That in the selection of persons to serve 
on joint committees, the president, the president-elect, and the Executive Board have the authority 
now possessed in connection with making other committee appointments.” 

Address, following name, is given for committee members not members of ALA. 


Canadian Library Association and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, June 1945. 

To consider relationships between the Cana- 
dian Library Association and the ALA, and to 
promote activities of mutual benefit. The chair- 
man to be appointed by the ALA in even 
numbered years and by the CLA in odd num- 
bered years. 


Elizabeth Dafoe, University of Manitoba Li- 
brary, Winnipeg, Can., chairman. 

ALA: Verner W. Clapp; Lucille Gottry; Mil- 
ton E. Lord; Charles M. Mohrhardt. 

CLA: Bertha Bassam, University of Toronto 
Library School; Rev. Auguste-M. Morisset, 
O.M.L, University of Ottawa Library; Edgar 
S. Robinson, Vancouver Publie Library. 


_ Far Eastern Association and ALA 


Created July 1949. 

To consist of seven members, three of whom 
are appointed by the ALA, three by FEA, and 
one (the secretary) to be elected by the ap- 
pointed members with the approval of ALA 
and FEA. To aid in the development and use 


` of Oriental collections and Oriental libraries in, 


the United States and abroad. 


ALA: Charles H. Brown; Robert Bingham 
Downs; Howard Linton; Warner G. Rice. 
FEA: Elizabeth Huff, 1751 Highland Place, 
Berkeley, Calif; Dr. Arthur W. Hummel, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 


Dr. Osamu Shimizu, Columbia University, 
New York 25, N.Y. 


Government Publications 


Created by Executive Board, November 1948. 

Joint committee with the organizations listed 
below. 

To consider problems of publishing research 
reports and of storing materials for distribution 
after the war, of acquiring public documents 
and expediting their acquisition, and related 
matters. 


ALA: Homer Halvorson. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Mrs. 
Annabelle M. Paulson, Railroad Retirement 
Board Library, 844 Rush St., Chicago, II. 

Association of Research Libraries: James T. 
Babb, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. ; 

Special Libraries Association: 


Guide to Comparative Literature and 
Intercultural Relations 


(JOINT STEERING COMMITTEE) 
Created 1943. 


To consider major policy questions connected 
with the preparation of the Guide. 


ALA: David H. Clift. 

Association of American Colleges: Guy E. 
Snavely, 744 Jackson Place, N.W., Washing- 

‘ton 6, D.C. - 
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National Council of Teachers of English: 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St., Chi- 
cago, Il, l 

ALA representatives on Editorial Committee: 
Agnes Camilla Hansen and Constance M. 

~ Winchell. 


International Library Congress, American 
Committee on Arrangements 


Created by Executive Board, April 1947. 

To plan for the next International Federation 
of Library Associations meeting to be held in 
the United States. 


Milton E. Lord, Public Library, Boston 17, 
Mass., chairman. 

ALA: Luther H. Evans; the chairman; Flora B. 

-~ Ludington. 

Canadian Library Association: Kathleen Jenk- 
ins, Public Library, Westmount, Que., Can. 

Medical Library Association: Mrs. Eileen R. 
Cunningham, Vanderbilt University, School 
of Medicine Library, Nashville 4, Tenn. ` 

Music Library Association: Harold Spivacke, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C.; 
Edward N. Waters, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Special Libraries Association: Eleanor S. Cava- 
naugh, librarian, Standard & Poor’s Corpora- 
tion, 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 


“Labor Groups, Library Service to 


Created by Executive Board, October 1946. 
To discover ways of encouraging and assisting 
public libraries to develop specialized library 
services which will be useful to labor groups. 


General chairman: Dorothy Bendix, Social 
Science Division, Detroit Public Library 
(1952). 

AF of L: John D. Connors, Workers Education 
Bureau, 724 9th St, N.W., Washington 1, 
De. — 

ALA: Miss Béndix; William W. Bryan (1952); 
Sarah E. Large (1952); Anthony Luchek 
(1953); Ruth Shapiro (1958). 

CIO: George T. Guernsey, 718 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Library Binding Institute and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, October 1934. 

A joint committee with the Library Binding 
Institute. 

To facilitate solution of problems of com- 
mon interest to libraries and members of the 
Library Binding Institute; to cooperate in main- 
taining the highest possible standards of crafts- 
manship and responsibility of members of the 
LBI; to make recommendations, and upon re- 
quest to give assistance on binding matters to 
ALA and LBI. 2 
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General chairman: Humphrey G. Bousfield, 
Brooklyn College Library, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALA: Mr. Bousfield; Joe Harden Bailey; Leo R. 

Etzkorn; John B. Nicholson, Jr. 

Library Binding Institute: J. Howard Atkins, 
10] Mystic Ave., Medford 55, Mass.; J. Ver-¢ 
non Ruzicka, 228 E. Market St., Greensboro, 
N.C.; Oscar Schnabel, 546 S. Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind., Laurence D. Sibert, 208 
S. Kosciusko St., Jacksonville, Il. 


Library Work as a Career 


Created following a Conference on Recruit- 
ing for the Library Profession, Nov. 22-28, 
1947, 

A joint committee with the organizations 
listed below. 

To plan, sponsor, and carry out a coordinated 
nation-wide and profession-wide program of 
recruiting new personnel for library work which 
will unify the recruiting programs of constituent 
national library organizations. 


Lewis F. Stieg, School of Library Science, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, chairman. 

American Library Association: The chairman. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Julius 
J. Marke. 

American Association of School Librarians: 
Geneva Travis. 

Association of American Library Schools: Rev. 
James J]. Kortendick. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: 
Katharine M. Stokes. 

Art Reference Round Table: Virginia L. Moran. 

Association of Research Libraries: Laurence 
Clark Powell. 

Catholic Library Association: Rev. Redmond 
Burke. 

Division of Cataloging and Classification: Paul- 
ine Ramsey. : 

Ea of Hospital Libraries: Myrtle Stub- 

jaer. 

Division of Libraries for Children and Young 
People: Mary Peters. 

Division of Public Libraries: Helen Dolores 
Hutchinson. 

Junior Members Round Table: Elizabeth Lind- 


sey. 
Eoy Education Division: Helen M. Focke. 
Medical Library Association: Louise C. Lage. 
Music Library Association: Frank C. Camp- ' 
bell. 
Presidents and Editors Round Table; James G. 
Hodgson. . 
Special Libraries Association: Beulah Jacks. 
Staf Organizations Round Table: Mildred T. 
Stibitz. 


Theatre Library Association: Kurtz Meyers. 


JOINT COMMITTEES 


Alabama Library Association: Mildred Smith. 

Arizona Library Association: Dorothy Burge. 

Arkansas Library Association: Beth Welch, 
Dorothy Fenton. 

British Columbia Library Association: Irene 
McAfee. | 

California Library Association: Lewis F. Stieg. 

Colorado Library Association: Margaret Hayes. 

Connecticut Library Association: Celia T. 
Critchley, 

Delaware Library Association: 

District of Columbia Library Association: 

Florida Library Association: Stanley W. West. 

Georgia Library Association: Grace Hightower. 

Illinois Library Association: 

Indiana Library Association: Inez Paul. 

Jowa Library Association: 

Kansas Library Association: 

Kentucky Library. Association: 

Louisiana Library Association: Vivian Cazayoux. 

Maine Library Association: 

Maryland Library Association: Mary Elizabeth 
Miller. 

Massachusetts Library Association: . 

Michigan Library Association: Norma L. Jones. 

Minnesota Library Association: Margaret Mull. 

Mississippi Library Association: Mrs. Kenneth 
Gatchell. 

ae Library Association: Elizabeth Spind- 
er. 

Montana Library Association: 

Mountain Plains Library Association: Arthur 
Vennix. 

Nebraska Library Association: Arthur Vennix, 
Nellie Carey, 

Nevada Library Association: 

New Hampshiré Library Association: 

New Jersey Library Association: Erika Schnur- 
mann. 

New Mexico Library 
Shelton. 

New York Library Association: Mrs. Alice 
Rider.. 

North Carolina Library Association; Mrs. Mary 

. D. Grant. S 

North Carolina Negro Library Association: 
D. Eric Moore. 

North Dakota Library Association: 

Ohio Library Association: 

Oklahoma Library Association: Mrs. Mary H. 
Marable. 

Ontario Library Association: Isabel McLean. 

Oregon Library Association: Cora M. Miller. 

Pacific Northwest Library Association: Gladys 
Boughton. 

Pennsylvania Library Association; Lester L. 
Stoffel, Evelyn Hensel. 

Rhode Island Library Association: 

South Carolina Library Association: 
Hagen. 


Association: Wilma 


Helen 
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South Dakota Library Association: Kordillia 
Johnson. | 
Southeastern Library Association: Evalene P. 

Jackson. 
Southwestern Library Association: Mrs. Flor- 
rinell F. Morton, 
Tennessee Library Association: Elise Draper. 
Texas Library Association: Mattie Ruth Moore. 
Utah Library Association: Ruth M. Jones. 
Vermont Library Association: 
Virginia Library Association: 
Ruffin. 


M. Beverley 


“Washington Library Association: Eva Lou 


Robertson. 

West Virginia Library Association: Florence 
Raese. 

Wisconsin Library Association: Edward Hay- 
ward. 

Wyoming Library Association: 

Member-at-Large: Eugene P. Watson. 


Steering Committee 
Lewis F. Stieg, chairman; James E. Bryan; — 
Pauline Ramsey; Katharine M. Stokes; Anita . 
M. Hostetter. 


Microcard 


Created December 1944. 

Joint committee with the groups listed below. 

Functions (acceptable to ALA): To attempt 
to work out standards, and make other prelim- 
inary decisions, with reference to Mr. Rider’s 
project for the use of microcards. | 


_ Fremont Rider, Wesleyan University ‘Library, 


Middletown, Conn., chairman. 

ALA: Donald Coney, University of California 
Library, Berkeley 4. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: 
Marian A. Youngs, University of Florida Li- 

` braries, Gainesville. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Miles 
O. Price, Law Library, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y. 

Association of Research Libraries: Keyes D. 
Metcalf, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Bibliographical Society of America: Mrs. Wini- 
fred G. Gerould, 601 Pollard Park Dr., Wil- 
liamsburg, Va. 

Library of Congress: John W. Cronin. 

Medical Library Association: Charlotte E, Coff- 
man, Apt. 422, 1508 W. Allegheny Ave., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 

Society of American Archivists: 

Special Libraries Association: 

Members at Large: Donald Coney; Clarence S. 
Paine; David H. Clift; Margaret Gill. 

Ex officio Members as Trustees Microcard Foun- 
dation: Flora B. Ludington James T. Babb; 
Paul North Rice, 
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*NEA-ALA 


Authorized by Executive Board, 1929; ap- 
pointed 1931. Members appointed for five- 
year terms. Chairman elected by members. 
` A joint committee with the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

To explore problems of mutual interest and 
relationships in the fields of library service and 
education and to make recommendations to 
appropriate committees in the two associations. 


Mrs. Sara Krentzman Srygley, School of Library 
Training and Service, State Library, Talla- 
hassee, Fla., chairman (1952). 

ALA: The chairman; Rheta Clark (1958); 
Louise Galloway (1955); Marion B. Grady 
(1956); Virginia McJenkin (1954). 

NEA: Amanda B. Bonwell, 2055 E. Broadway, 
Tong Beach, Calif. (1953); Jessie Boyd, Oak. 
land Public Schls. (1956); Pauline Martin, 
126 Third Ave., Decatur, Ga. (1954); Robert 
Ruskin, 510 Pine St., Laurel, Del. (1955); 
Merle S. Ward, Superintendent of Schools, 
Valley City, N.D. (1952). 


Rural Sociological Society and ALA 


Created by Executive Board, December 1946. 
To study the research aspects of state demon- 
stration plans. i 


ALA: Anne Helen Farrington, State Library 
Commission, Madison, Wis., co-chairman; 
Margaret Fulmer; C. Ernestine Grafton; Pax- 
ton Price. 

Rural Sociological Society: Harold Hoffsommer, 
Department of Sociology, University of Mary- 
land, College Park, co-chairman; John Bar- 
ton, Department of Sociology, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; W. F. Kumlien, South 
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Dakota State College, Brookings; Charles E. 
Lively, Department of Rural Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 


Union List of Serials 


Created January 1947. 
To consider desirability of a supplement or 
complete revision of the Union List of Serials 


: and to make plans for publication. 


ALA: Wyllis E. Wright, Williams College Li- 
brary, Williamstown, Mass. 

American Association of Law Libraries: Howard 
J. Graham, Los Angeles County Law Library, 
703 Hall of Records, Los Angeles 12. 

Association of College and Reference Libraries: 
Stephen A. McCarthy, Cornell University Li- 
braries, Ithaca, N.Y. . 

Association of Research Libraries: Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Bibliographical Society of America: Andrew D. 
Osborn, Harvard University Library, Cam- 

_ bridge, Mass. ; 

Canadian Library Association: Marget Meikle- 
ham, McMaster University Library, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Medical Library Association: Kanardy L. 
Taylor, 245 Dale Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Music Library Association: Frank Campbell, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 

National Research Council: Dr. Milton O. Lee, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 

Special Libraries Association: Betty Joy Cole, 
Calco Chemical Division Library, American 
‘Cyanamid Company, Bound Brook, N.J. 

Theatre Library Association: Mrs. Katharine 
Clugston, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D.C. 


ALA Representatives on Other Organizations, 
Groups and Committees 


American Association for the Advancement of 
Science: ALA representative—Melvin J. Voigt 
(1951-52). 

, Inter-Society Committee for Science 
Legislation: ALA  representatives—Paul 
Howard, Melvin J. Voigt. 

American Council on Education: ALA repre- 
sentatives—David H. Clift, Frances Henne, 
Anita M. Hostetter. 

American Country Life Association: ALA rep- 
resentative—S. Janice Kee. 

American Standards Association, Z39 Commit- 
tee sponsored by CNLA: ALA representative 
—Maurice F. Tauber. 





American Year Book, Supervisory Board: ALA 
representative—Milton J. Ferguson. 

Board of Control for Southern Regional Re- 
sources, Commission on Library Resources: 
ALA representative—Robert Bingham Downs. 

CARE, Advisory Committee on Book Project: 
ALA member—David H. Clift. 

Civil Liberties Clearing House:. ALA repre- 
sentative—Mrs, Helen T. Steinbarger. 

Council of National Library Associations: ALA 
representatives—Mrs, Loleta D. Fyan, Presi- 
dent of ALA or her appointed representative; 
Clarence R. Graham, Retiring President of 
ALA; Milton E. Lord. 


ALA REPRESENTATIVES 





, Joint Committee on Education for 
Librarianship: ALA _ representative—Mrs. 
Florrinell F. Morton. 

Decimal Classification Committee of Lake 
Placid Education Foundation: ALA nominees 
—Evelyn Mildred Hensel (1945-52); Verner 
He Clapp (1949-55); Fremont Rider (1950- 
57). 

Educational Policies Commission of the Na- 
tional Education Association and American 
Association of School Administrators: Con- 
sultant—David H. Clift. 

Film Council of America: ALA representative 
to Board of Directors—Margaret I. Rufsvold. 

Hewins Scholarship Fund, Committee of 
Award: ALA representative—Siri M. Andrews 
(1951-53). 

Institute for Intemational Education: ALA 
representative to confer with the Institute on 
applicants for library fellowships—Flora B. 
Ludington, 

International Library Committee: ALA repre- 
sentatives—Milton E. Lord (1950-54); Wi- 
liam Warner Bishop (ALA representative 
emeritus for life). 

National Midcentury Committee for Children 
and Youth, Inc., Advisory Council on Partici- 
pation of National Organizations: Member— 
Mildred L. Batchelder. 

National Board of Review of Motion Pictures, 
Inc., General Assembly: ALA representative— 
Mrs. Mildred V. D. Mathews. 

National Bureau of Standards, Standing Com- 
mittee for Book Cloths, Buckram, and Im- 
pregnated Fabrics, Commercial Standards 
CS57-40: ALA representative—Humphrey G. 
Bousfield. , 

National Citizens Committee for United Nations 
Day, General Committee: ALA representative 
—Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan. 

National Council on Agricultural Life and 
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Labor: ALA representative—M. Alice Dunlap. 

National Conference on Mobilization of Educa- 
tion: ALA liaison representatives: M. Alice 
Dunlap; David H. Clift. 

National Council for Community Improvement: 
ALA representative—Paul Howard. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Com- 
mittee on Book Lists for Junior and Senior 
High Schools: ALA representative—F. Marion 
Kellogg. 

National Health Council, Advisory Committee 
on Local Health Units: ALA representative— 
Irving Lieberman. 

National Thrift Committee: ALA a cooperating 
member—ALA representative—David H. Clift. 

United Nations: ALA observer—Lowell Martin. 

U. S. Book Exchange: ALA representative—- 
Milton E. Lord. 

U, S. Mission to United, Nations, Conference 
Group of National Organizations: ALA ob- 
server—Lowell Martin. 

U. S. National Commission for Unesco: ALA 
representative—Milton E. Lord (1949-52), 

, Committee on Educational Reconstruc- 

tion: Member—Mildred L. Batchelder. 

, Panel on Adult Education: Member— 

John Mackenzie Cory. 

, Panel on Libraries: Members—Luther 
H. Evans, chairman, Ralph A. Beals, John E. 
Burchard, Verner W. Clapp, Donald Coney, 
Milton E. Lord, Ralph R. Shaw, Ralph A. 
Ulveling, Carl M. White. 

H. W. Wilson Company: ALA representative 
(to attend meetings of Board of Directors)— 
John Fall (1950-52). 

U.S. Quarterly Book Review, Advisory Com- 
mittee: ALA representative—Flora B. Luding- 
ton. 

Women’s Joint Congressional Committee: ALA 
representative—M. Alice Dunlap; Julia D. 
Bennett. 











| Divisions and Round Tables of 


the Association 


Only ALA members may be members of a division, round table, or discussion group except 
as provided in the By-Laws, Article VI, Section 1. Divisions may prescribe any additional quali- 


fications for membership they may desire, 


The following divisions have been formed by the Council, affecting former sections, one national 


affiliated organization, and several round tables. 


Some former sections have become round tables, in accordance with the provision in the By- 
Laws, Article VII, Section 1. Any member of the ALA may become a member of any round 
table by complying with its requirements for membership. 

Any group may organize as a division or part of a division or become a round table upon com- 


plying with the provisions in the By-Laws. 
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DIVISIONS 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 


The American Association of School Librar- 
ians became an ALA Division on Jan. 1, 1951. 
Council approval for this division was given on 
July 21, 1950, subject to a membership vote 
of the American Association of School Librar- 
ians during the fall of 1950.. The American 
Association of School Librarians was formerly 
a section of the Division of Libraries for Chil- 
dren and Young People and before 1941 was 
the School Libraries Section of ALA. This 
section was organized in 1915. 

The purposes of this division are the improve- 
ment and extension of library services in schools, 
the promotion of higher standards of librarian- 
ship and library service in schools and coopera- 
tion with other agencies concerned with the 
welfare of youth. i 

One general and one business meeting are 
held during the annual conference. 

Membership: 2878 (Sept, 1, 1951). 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of 
the dues paid to the ALA by each member 
who specifies this division at the time of paying 
his dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships; not 
over $6 for any single membership). If this 
division is a member's second division he may 
secure membership by adding 20 per cent to 
his ALA dues {not to exceed $2) which will 
in turn be passed on to the division by ALA. 

Officers for 1951-52: President, Laura K. 


Martin, Department of Library Science, Uni- ` 


versity of Kentucky, Lexington; vice president 
and president-elect, Mary Lee Keath, Board of 
Education, Denver, Colo.; treasurer, Mrs. Lucile 
Raley, Board of Education, Waco, Tex. 

Board of Directors: Mrs. Margaret K. Wal- 
raven, N. R. Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Tex. (past president); Fannie Schmitt, 
State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Ala. (1952); Beatrice Paddock, East High 
School, Wichita, Kans. (1953); Louise Meredith, 
State Department of Education, Nashville, 
Tenn, (1954). Five additional board members, 
authorized by the new AASL constitution, have 
not yet been elected. 


Committees 


Division committee chairmen: ARRANGE- 
MENTS FoR THE AASL For THE NEw YORK 
ConFERENCE; Dorothea Godfree, Junior High 
School Library, Port Washington, N.Y.; Aupo- 
VisuaL, Ira J. Peskind, Wright Junior College, 
Chicago, Ill; Bupcer, Mrs. Lucile Raley, Board 


of Education, Waco, Tex.; NOMINATIONS FOR 
Executive SECRETARY, Sue Hefley, Materials 
Center, Webster Parish Schools, Minden, La.; 
ELEMENTARY ScHoo. Lipraries, Hazelle And- 
erson, Oak Park Elementary Schools, Oak Park, 
Ill; Macazine Evaruation, Doris Cole, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, Massena, N.Y.; 
MEMBERSHIP, Margaret Turk, Wiley High 
School, Terre Haute, Ind.; Nomanatine, Eliza- 
beth Williams, Library & Textbook Section, 
Board of Education, Los Angeles, Calif.; PLAN- 
NING SCHOOL LIBRARY Quarters, Mate Graye 
Hunt, Western Michigan College of Education, 
Kalamazoo; PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS, Fannie 
Schmitt, State Department of Education, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; Pusnications, Dorothy Schu- 
macher, Lane Technical High School, Chicago, 
Hl; Sratistics, Mary Louise Mann, Arsenal 
Technical High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
TECHNICAL Processes, Mrs. Effie La Plante, 
Board of Education, Chicago, Hl; AASL Ap- 
VISORY COMMITTEE TO THE ALA Board OF 
EDUCATION ror LIBRARIANSHOP, chairman to be 
appointed; Jomsr COMMITTEE OF THE DIVISION 
OF LIBRARIES FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND OF THE AASL ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS, Margaret Scoggin, Nathan Straus 
Branch Library, New York, N.Y. 
ALA Councilors: See page 376. 


ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE AND 
REFERENCE LIBRARIES 


A Division of the American 
Library Association 


First meeting, 1889; by-laws adopted, 1928; 
new and revised by-laws adopted, 1988. 
(Formerly College and Reference Section. 
Name changed by vote of the section, June 
1938, approved by the Council, December 1938. 
New constitution and by-laws adopted May 80; 
1940, and accepted as a division by the ALA 
Council, May 81, 1940.) The Association of 
College and Reference Libraries has as its 
object the promotion of library service and 
librarianship in college, university, and research 
libraries including the reference departments of 
public libraries. Its program of activities is 
designed to advance the standards of library 
service, in the broadest sense, in these kinds of 
libraries and to continue the professional and 
scholarly growth of their staffs. The association 
normally holds general sessions and ‘business 
meetings at annual conferences and midwinter 
meetings. Each of the six sections normally has 
a program session at the annual convention and 
the midwinter meeting for the presentation of 
problems peculiar to its special services. 


ALA DIVISIONS 


Officers for 1951-52: President, Ralph E. 
Ellsworth, State University of Iowa Libraries, 
Iowa City; executive secretary, Arthur T. 
Hamlin, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, IIL; 
treasurer, Thomas S, Shaw, General Reference 
and Bibliography Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington, D.C.; vice president and president- 
elect, Robert W. Severance, Baylor University 
Library, Waco, Tex.; past president, Charles 
M. Adams, Woman's College Library, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Greensboro. 

Directors {at large): Julian Fowler, Oberlin 
College Library, Oberlin, Ohio; Mary R. Kinney, 
School of Library Science, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass.; Guy R. Lyle, Louisiana State 
University Libraries, Baton Rouge. 

Directors representing sections: College Li- 
braries: Louise F. Kampf, Colorado College 
Library, Colorado Springs; Junior College 
Libraries: Frances L. Meals, Colby Junior Col- 
lege Library, New London, N.H.; Pure and 
Applied Science: Francis P. Allen, Rhode 
Island University Library, Kingston; Refer- 
ence Librarians: Winifred Ver Nooy, University 
of Chicago Libraries, Chicago, Il; Libraries 
of Teacher Training Institutions: Donna E. 
Sullivan, 40 Day St., Fredonia, N.Y.; Univer- 
sity Libraries: Robert B. Downs, University of 
Ulinois Library, Urbana. Chairmen of sections 
are ex officio directors without a vote. ACRL 
representatives on ALA Council are directors 
during the last year of their terms. These are: 
Scott Adams, J. Periam Danton, John H. Mori- 
arty, and Edwin E. Williams. 

ACRL representatives on ALA Council: See 
page 376. 


Sections 


College Libraries: Chairman, Mary Elizabeth 
Miller, Goucher College Library, Baltimore, 
Md.; vice chairman and chairman-elect, Paul 
Bixler, Antioch College Library, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio; secretary, Norma Mae Hammond, Albion 
College Library, Albion, Mich. 

Junior College Libraries: Chairman, Mary E. 
Kauffmann, Bradford Junior College Library, 
Bradford, Mass.; vice chairman and chairman- 
elect, Ruth Ellen Scarborough, Centenary Junior 
res Library, Hackettstown, N.J.; secretary, 
Angelin Tesdell, Everett Junior College Library, 
Everett, Wash. 

Pure and Applied Science: Chairman, John 
H. Moriarty, Purdue University Libraries, Lafay- 
ette, Ind.; secretary, Irene L. Craft, Oregon 
State College Library, Corvallis. 

Reference Librarians: Chairman, Elizabeth 
Findly, University of Oregon Library, Eugene; 
vice chairman and chairman-elect, Frances 
Stalker, Public Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; sec- 
retary, Mrs. Jean Macalister Moore. 
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Libraries of Teacher Training Institutions: 
Chairman, Wendell W. Smiley, East Carolina 
College Library, Greenville, N.C.; secretary and 
chairman-elect, Bernadine Hanby, ‘Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College Library, DeKalb. 

University Libraries: Chairman, Raynard C. 
Swank, Stanford University Libraries, Stanford, 
Calif.; vice chairman and  chairman-elect, 
Arthur M. McAnally, University of Oklahoma 
Libraries, Norman; secretary, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Spangler, Pennsylvania State College Library. 


Committees 


Committee on Administrative Procedures: 
Chairman, Ralph H. Parker, University of 
Missouri Library, Columbia; Floyd R. Meyer, 
Frank N. Jones, Eileen Thornton, Lee Anna J. 
Smock, Robert G. Vosper. 

Committee on Audio-Visual Work: Chairman, 
Fleming Bennett, Columbia University Library, 
New York, N.Y.; Raynard C. Swank, Marion B. 
Grady, William Porter Kellam, Budd Gambee. 

Buildings Committee: Chairman, Robert H. 
Muller, Southern Ilinois University Library, 
Carbondale; Harlan C. Brown, William S. Dix, 
Louis Kaplan, H. Dean Stallings, Mrs. Ruth S. 
Wikoff, Florence L. King, Lewis C. Branscomb, 
Howard Rovelstad, Guy R. Lyle, N. Orwin 
Rush, Donald C., Davidson, G. Donald Smith. 

Committee on Constitution and By-Laws: 
Chairman, Andrew J. Eaton, Louisiana State 


University Library, Baton Rouge; Richard A. 


Farley, David Otis Kelley, Roy Schlinkert, Mrs. 
Harlan C. Brown. 

Committee on Duplicates Exchange Union: 
Chairman, Wixie E. Parker, Duke University 
Library, Durham, N.C.; George F. Jones, F. 
Bernice Field, Stith M. Cain. 

Committee on Financing College and Re- 
search Libraries: Chairman, Mary D. Herrick, 
College of Liberal Arts Library, Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston, Mass.; N. Orwin Rush, Mrs. 
Margaret H. Hughes, Richard W. Morin, G. 
William Bergquist, Donald E. Bean. 

‘Committee to Implement Library of Congress 
Bibliographical Projects: Chairman, Donald 
Coney, University of California Library, Berke- 
ley; Herman H. Fussler, Arnold Trotier. 

Committee to Study Materials for Instruction 
in the Use of the Library: Chairman, Wyman 
W. Parker, University of Cincinnati Library, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Arlene Schlegel, Eugene P. 
Watson, William P. Baker, de Lafayette Reid, 
Jr. 

Committee on Interlibrary Loans: Chairman, 
William A. Kozumplik, Oregon State College 
Library, Corvallis; Louise M. Milligan, Mrs. 
Margaret D. Uridge, Mrs. Dorothy Spencer 
Scherer, Mis. Bernice S. Smith, Mollie Holl- 
reigh. 
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Committee on Membership: Chairman, John 
Emmett Burke, George Peabody College for 
Teachers Library, Nashville, Tenn. For a list 
of members see subsection under “Membership.” 

Committee on Midwinter Meetings, Ad Hoc: 
Chairman, Ralph E. Ellsworth, State Universit 
of Iowa Libraries, Iowa City; Charles W. David, 
Wyllis E. Wright, Arthur T. Hamlin. 

Nominating Committee: Chairman, Eugene 
H, Wilson, University of Colorado Libraries, 
Boulder; Burton W. Adkinson, Edward A. 
Chapman, Josephine Halverson, Frances L. 
Meals, Mary Elizabeth Miller, H. Dean Stall- 
ings. 

Committee on Preparation and Qualifications 
for Librarianship: Chairman, Jerrold Orne, 
Washington University Libraries, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Jack Dalton, Robert A, Miller, Stanley 
Pargellis. 

Committee on Publications: Chairman, Law- 
rence S. Thompson, University of Kentucky 
Libraries, Lexington; Felix Reichmann, Rolland 
E. Stevens, Mrs. Frances B, Jenkins, Maurice 
F. Tauber, John Cook Wyllie, Colton Storm, 
Clyde Walton, David Maxfield. ` 

Committee on Recruiting: Chairman, Edward 
A. Chapman, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Library, Troy, N.Y.; Robert L. Talmadge, Al- 
bert P. Marshall, John H. Moriarty, William R. 
Lansberg, D. Nora Gallagher, Mrs. Margaret K. 
Spangler, Eugene P. Watson, Sidney L. Jack- 
son. : 

Research Planning Committee: Chairman, 
Louis Kaplan, University of Wisconsin Library, 
Madison; Herman H. Fussler, Ralph R. Shaw, 
Lewis F. Stieg, Lawrence S. Thompson, Jack 
Dalton, Elizabeth M. Bond, Forrest F. Carhart, 
Ir., A. F. Kuhlman, Robert W. Severance, Rich- 
ard H. Logsdon. 

Committee on Statistics: Chairman, G. Flint 
Purdy, Wayne University Library, Detroit, 
Mich.; Robert H. Muller, J. Periam Danton, 
Donald E. Thompson. 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career: Katharine M. Stokes, Western Michigan 
College of Education Library, Kalamazoo. 

ACRL Representative on United States Book 
Exchange, Inc.: John Fall, New York Public 
Library, New York, N.Y. 

Delegates to the American Council on Edu- 
cation: Phillips Temple, Georgetown Univer- 
sity Library, Washington, D-C.; ACRL presi- 
dent and executive secretary. 

ACRL Representative on Joint Microcard 
Committee: Marian A. Youngs, University of 
Florida Libraries, Gainesville. 

ACRL Representative to Study Federation 
Problems with CNLA: Wyllis E. Wright, Wil- 
liams College Library, Williamstown, Mass. 

ACRL Representative on CNLA Joint Com- 
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mittee on Library Education: Maurice F. 
Tauber, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 

ACRL Representative on CNLA Joint Com- 
mittee to advise the American Standards Associ- 
ation on Project Z39 on Standardization in 
Library Work and Documentation: Ralph H. 
Phelps, Engineering Societies Library, New 
York, N.Y. 

ACRL Representative on Joint Advisory Com- 
mittee on Union List of Serials: Stephen A. 
McCarthy, Cornell University Library, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Membership 


Any member of the ALA may become a 
member of the Association of College and 
Reference Libraries and one of its sections, 
without the payment of additional dues, by indi- 
cating the division and section when paying 
ALA dues. There were 4623 members of the 
division as of Dec. 31, 1950, 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 
per cent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division (20 per cent of $3 mem- 
berships, not over $6 for any single member- 
ship). If ACRL is the second division with 
which the member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
$2), which ALA in turn passes on to the divi- 
sion. Those wishing to belong to more than one 
section of ACRL must pay to the ACRL treas- 
urer 50¢ for each additional section. 

A contributor to life membership in the ALA 
after July 1, 1940, may be received as a mem- 
ber in the ACRL by designating this division 
to the ALA treasurer who shall allot to the 
Association of College and Reference Libraries 
treasury $2 per year during the lifetime of the 
member. A contributor to life membership in 
the ALA before 1940 may become a life mem- 
ber in the ACRL by the payment of $10 to 
this division, or an annual member of the divi- 
sion by the payment of 50¢ annual dues. 

Publications: College and Research Libraries 
is published quarterly: January, April, July, 
and October. The subscription price to ACRL 
members is $8 per year. To nonmembers, $4 
in the U. S., Canada, and Latin America; in 
other countries, $4.25; single copies $1.25. 
Payment for subscriptions should be made to 
the ALA. Beginning with the issue for July 
1952 College and Research Libraries will be 
sent as a membership perquisite to all ACRL 
members paying ALA dues of $5.00 or more. 
The ACRL Quarterly Newsletter is sent free to 
all members and will be discontinued in July 
1952. 


Committee On Membership 
The chairman of the ACRL Committee on 
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Membership is John Emmett Burke, George 
Peabody College for Teachers Library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. Other members are: 

Alabama: 

Arizona: Patricia P. Paylore, University of 
Arizona Library, Tucson. 

Arkansas: 

California: Ardis Lodge, Library, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Mrs. Aileen R. 
Jaffa, University of California Library, Berkeley. 

Colorado: Mrs. Margaret E. Mundt, Uni- 
versity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder. 

Connecticut: Lewis M. Ice, University of 
Bridgeport, Bridgeport. 

Delaware: Ruth V. Alford, University of 
Delaware Library, Newark. 

District of Columbia: Frederick L. Arnold, 
Jr., Library of Congress. 

Florida: 

Georgia: Mrs. Edna Hanley Byers, Agnes 
Scott College Library, Decatur. 

Idaho: Eldon C. Hart, Ricks College Library, 
Rexburg. 

IHinois: David K. Maxfield, Undergraduate 
Division, University of Illinois Library, Chicago. 

Indiana: John H. Moriarty, Purdue University 
Library, Lafayette. 

Iowa: Norman L. Kilpatrick, University of 
Iowa Libraries, Iowa City. 

' Kansas: William F. Baehr, Kansas State Col- 
lege Library, Manhattan. 

Kentucky: Dorothy Long, University of Ken- 
tucky Library, Lexington. 

Louisiana: 

Maine: Edward C., Heintz, Bowdoin College 
Library, Brunswick. 

Maryland: 

Massachusetts: Marion E. Kanaly, 230 Maine 
St., Melrose; Philip J. McNiff, Lamont Library, 
Harvard College, Cambridge. 

Michigan: Merrill M. Jones, Michigan State 
College Library, East Lansing. 

Minnesota: David R. Watkins, College of St. 
Thomas Library, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Mahala Saville, University of 
Mississippi Library, University. 


Missouri: Wayne R. Collings, University of - 


Missouri Library, Columbia. 

Montana: Kathleen R. Campbell, Montana 
State University Library, Missoula. 

Nebraska: Floyd R. Meyer, University of 
Nebraska Library, Lincoln. 

Nevada: James J. Hill, University of Nevada 
Library, Reno. 

New Hampshire: Frances L. Meals, Colby 
Junior College Library, New London. 

New Jersey: Edith A. Wright, New Jersey 
College for Women Library, New Brunswick. 

New Mexico: Thomas Geriiy, University of 
New Mexico Library, Albuquerque. 
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New York: Mason Tolman, New York State 
Library, Albany. 

North Carolina: J. Isaac Copeland, University 
of North Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 

North Dakota: Della M. Mathys, University 
of North Dakota Library, Grand Forks. 

Ohio: J. H. Lancaster, Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity Library, Delaware. 

Oklahoma: Edmon Low, Oklahoma A & M 
College Library, Stillwater. 

Oregon: 

Pennsylvania: Joseph K. Hall, State Teachers 
College Library, Indiana; Walter Hausdorfer, 
Temple University Library, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island: F. P. Allen, Rhode Island State 
College Library, Kingston. 

South Carolina: 

South Dakota: M. Lois Bailey, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen. 

Tennessee: Dorothy E. Ryan, University of 
Tennessee Library, Knoxville. 

Texas: Orrine Woinowsk, Tarleton State Col- 
lege Library, Stephenville. 

Utah: Mrs. Hattie M. Knight, Brigham Young 
University Library, Provo. . 

Vermont: Victor H. Johnson, Norwich Uni- 
versity Library, Northfield. 

Virginia: Carroll H. Quenzel, Library, Mary 
Washington College of the University of Vir- 
ginia, Fredericksburg. 

Washington: Phoebe M. Harris, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle. 

West Virginia: Ora Peters, Concord College 
Library, Athens. 

Wisconsin: Howard W. Winger, Library 
School, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Wyoming: Esther Clausen, University of Wy- 
oming Library, Laramie. 

Alaska: John S. Mehler, University of Alaska 
Library, College. 

‘Canada: Eleanor Mercer, University of British 
Columbia Library, Vancouver, B.C.; Donald 
Redmond, Nova Scotia Technical College Li- 
brary, Halifax. 

Hawaii: Carl Stroven, University of Hawaii 
Library, Honolulu. 


DIVISION OF CATALOGING AND 
CLASSIFICATION 


The Catalog Section established by the Coun- 
cil in 1900 was reorganized as the Division of 
Cataloging and Classification in 1940. Its 
object is to contribute to library service and 
librarianship through encouragement and pro- 
motion of activities in the field of cataloging 
and classification and related areas, through 
cooperation with other groups interested in 
these fields, and through encouragement of 
activities for the benefit of the professional wel- 
fare of the members. 
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The division: has issued a series of 11 year- 
books, 1929-45, entitled Catalogers and Classi- 
fiers’ Yearbook, and from 1944 to 1947, to its 
members, the quarterly News Notes of the 
Executive Board. The latter publication is con- 
tinued as the quarterly Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification, which is distributed to the 
membership. 

Officers for 1951-52: President, Hazel Dean, 
_ School of Library Science, University of South- 


ern California, Los Angeles; vice president, ‘ 


David J. Haykin, Subject Cataloging Division, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; execu- 
tive secretary, Edwin B., Colburn, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; executive board direc- 
tors-at-large: Mrs. Alice P. Pattee (past presi- 
dent), Oklahoma A. & M. College Library, Still- 
water; Margaret W. Ayrault, Technical Library 
Branch, U.S. Naval Ordnance Test Station, 
Inyokern, Calif.; Dorothy Charles, H. W. 
Wilson Company, New York, N.Y.; Susan M. 
Haskins, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Maud L. Moseley, University of Wash- 
ington Library, Seattle. Chairman, Council of 
Regional Groups, Alice Charlton, Stanford Uni- 
versity Library, Stanford, Calif. Parliamen- 
tarian: Benjamin A. Custer, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich. 
ALA Councilors: See pages 376-77. 


Committees 


Committee on Administration: Chairman, 
Alex Ladenson, Public Library, Chicago, IL; 
William E. Conway, Gerhard B. Naeseth, Bella 
E. Shachtman, Victor’ A. Schaefer. 

Archives Committee: Chairman, Marjorie A. 
Borne, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Har- 
riet C. Jameson, Marjorie A. Merriam, Mrs. 
Maude D. Merritt, Margaret J. Eastwood. 

Auditing Committee: Chairman, Margaret L. 
Zenk, Catalog Department, Public Library of 
Youngstown and Mahoning County, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Alma Jones, Mrs. Maude Merritt. 

Committee on Classification: Chairman, Elva 
L. Krogh, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D.C.; Richard O. Pautzsch, Mary Louise Seely, 
Joseph L. Cohen, Thelma Eaton. 

Committee on Constitution -and By-Laws: 
Chairman, Harold Bellingham, State University 
of Towa, Iowa City; Robert E. Scudder, Benja- 
min A, Custer, Margaret C. Pierson, Carolyn I. 
Bliss. 

Committee on Descriptive Cataloging: Chair- 
man, Evelyn Hensel, Pennsylvania State College 
Library, State College; Olivia Faulkner, Kath- 
arine Ball, Emily C. Schilpp, Elizabeth C. 
Borden, Elizabeth Chambers, Muriel L. Kemp. 

Committee on Elections: Chairman, Denna I. 
Ries, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Lois 
Cowgill, Edith M. Richardson. 
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Nominating Committee: Chairman, Mary 
Darrah Herrick, College of Liberal Arts Library, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass.; Helen Eliza- 
beth Keeble, Marian Sanner, Mary Stone, 
Lillian P. Cooper. 

Program Committee: Chairman, Henrietta 
Howell, University of Cincinnati Library, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Hazel Dean, David J. Haykin, 
Edwin B. Colburn, Robert E. Kingery. 

Committee on Public Relations: Chairman, 
Dorothy P. Ladd, Boston University, College of 
(Liberal Arts Library, 725 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass.; Jane F. Gibbs, Lois G. Affler- 
bach, Robert W. Wadsworth, Lucille Duffy. 
Subcommittee on Membership: Chairman, Mrs. 
Elizabeth G. Rodell, Rice Institute Library, 
Houston, Tex.; Constance O. Rinehart, William 
Lansberg, Gwendolen Shakeshaft, Jean A. 
Schmidt, Subcommittee on Recruiting: Chair- 
man, Rachel Minick, New York Historical So- 
ciety, 170 Central Park West, New York, N.Y.; 
Charlotte Himoe, (Miss) Armine G, Dikijian, 
Mrs. Alma Krans Alves, Eleanor Adams. 

Committee on Publications: Chairman, Anne 
Ethelyn Markley, School of Librarianship, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Audrey Smith, 
Esther Piercy, Maurice Tauber, Paul S. Dunkin. 

Committee on Subject Headings: Chairman, 
Helen Dawley, University of Chicago Library, 
Chicago, Ill; Vivian Prince, Mary Stone, Wini- 
fred Johnson, Johanna E. Allerding. 

Special Committee on Personnel: Chairman, 
Pauline A. Seely, Public Library, Denver, Colo.; 
Ruth Ringo, Marjorie Shaw, Wesley Simonton, 
(1 vacancy). 

Special Committee on Mann Citation: Chair- 
man, Loeta L. Johns, Public Library, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ethel Bond, Paul B. Kebabian. 

Council of National Library Associations: 
DCC representatives—Dorothy Charles, H. W. ` 
Wilson Company, New York, N.Y.; Hazel Dean, 
School of Library Science, University: of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles. . 

International Joint Committee on Cataloging 
and Classification: DCC representative—Lucile 
M. Morsch, Library of Congress, Washington, 


D.C. - 


Joint Committee of the Council of National 
Library Associations and the American Stand- 
ards Association; DCC representative—Mrs. 
Dorothy F. Livingston, Yale University Library, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Joint Committee on Library Education: DCC 
representative—Richard S. Angell, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Joint Committee on Library Work as a 
Career: DCC _ representative—Pauline C. 
Ramsey, Technical Library, Code 327, Bureau 
of Ships, Department of the Navy, Washington 
25, D.C. 
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Membership ’ 


Membership: 2772 (May 81, 1951). Any 
member of the American Library Association 
may become a member of the Division of Cata- 
loging and Classification by notifying the ALA 
at the time he pays his dues. 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of 


the dues paid to the ALA by each member who ’ 


specifies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships, not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this division 
is a member’s second division he may secure 
membership by adding 20 per cent to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2) which will be paid to 
the Division of Cataloging and Classification by 
ALA. 

For ALA life members before 1940, division 
dues for life are $10; annual dues for those not 
wishing to become life members of the division 
are 20 per cent of the amount the member 
would pay to ALA if he were not a life member. 


Regional Groups, Officers 1951-52 


Chairman, Council of Regional Groups: Alice 
Charlton, Stanford University Libraries, Stan- 
ford, Calif. 


Canada 


Ontario Regional Group of Catalogers: Chair- 
man, Dorothy Thompson, Library, Ontario Col- 
lege of Education, Toronto; vice chairman, 
Nellie Weselch, Public Library, Kitchener, Ont.; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Edith Daniher, Library 
School, University of Toronto; representatives— 
Clara Miller, Library of Imperial Oil Ltd.; 
Helen Smith, Toronto Public Library. 


New England 


Boston Group of Catalogers and Classifiers: 
Chairman, Muriel L. Kemp, Free Public * Li- 
brary, Worcester, Mass.; vice chairman, Francis 
P. Allen, University of Rhode Island Library, 
Kingston; secretary-treasurer, Carol Ishimoto, 
Harvard College Library, Cambridge, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Maryland, Virginia and District of Columbia 
Regional Group of Catalogers and Classifiers: 
Chairman, Marian Sanner, Enoch Pratt Free 
. Library, Baltimore, Md.; vice chairman, Helen 
Keeble, Virginia State Library, Richmond; sec- 
_retary, Eleanor Hasting, Army Medical Library, 

Washington, D.C.; treasurer, Barbara Andrews, 
Descriptive Cataloging Division, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. Advisory Council: 
Anna Belle Winter, Bureau of the Budget Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C.; Margaret Glawgow 
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Martin, Alderman Library, University -of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; Josephine Strother, Vir- 
ginia State Library, Richmond; Roger Bristol, 
Peabody Institute Library, Baltimorė; Esther 
Koch, Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C.; Joseph Popecki, Catholic 
University of America Library, Washington, 
D.C.; Jeannette A. Cabeen, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Library, Baltimore, Md. 

New York Regional Catalog Group: President, 
Paul B. Kebabian, New York Public Library; 
vice president, Mrs, Lela de Otte Surrey, Pub- 
lic Library, Brooklyn, N.Y.; secretary-treasurer, 
Mrs. Maria K. Toerin, Catalog Unit, United 
Nations Library, New York. 

Philadelphia Regional Catalogers Group: 
President, Mrs. Ella T. S. Anderson, Drexel 
Institute Library School, Philadelphia, Paz; 
secretary-treasurer, Elizabeth Harrar, Swarth- 
more College Library, Swarthmore, Pa. 

New Jersey Library Association. Catalogers . 
Section: President, Lillian Goodhart, New 
Jersey College for Women Library, New Bruns- 
wick; vice president, Mrs. Catherine W. Weiter- 
ling, New Jersey State Library, Trenton; sec- 
retary, Thomas O. Condit-Smith, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J.; treasurer, Mary 
E. Williams, Free Public Library, Newark, N.J. 


Southeastern States 


Georgia Catalogers: Chairman, Anne McKay, 
Mercer University, Macon; secretary-treasurer, 
Lucy Duke, State Department of Education, 
Atlanta 3. l 

Nashville, Tenn. Catalogers: Chairman, 
Muriel Richardson, Peabody College Library; 
secretary-treasurer, Catherine Anderson, Joint 
University Libraries; executive committee mem- 
ber, Mrs. Esther F. White, Joint University 
Libraries. 

North Carolina Library Association. Catalog 
Section: Chairman: Mrs. Mary D. Ring, Meck- 
lenburg County School Libraries, Charlotte; 
secretary-treasurer, Sophronia Cooper, Public 
Library, Oxford, 

Southeastern Regional Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Edna E, Van Syoc, Florida State 
University Library, Tallahassee; secretary-treas- 
urer, Frances L. Yocom, University of North 
Carolina Library, Chapel Hill. 


Middle Western States 


Chicago Regional Group of Catalogers and 
Classifers: President, Edythe Kirk, University 
of Chicago Libraries; secretary-treasurer, Jane 
Chandler, Roosevelt College Library. 

Kansas Catalogers: Chairman, Geraldine Mor- 
ris, Fort Hays Kansas State College Library, 
Hays. 
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Michigan Regional Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Virginia Alexander, State Library, 
_ Lansing; secretary-treasurer, Adele Ewell, Uni- 
versity ‘of Michigan Libraries, Ann Arbor. 
Board of Directors: Mrs. Orcena Mahoney, 
Wayne University Library, Detroit; Taisto John 
Niemi, Western Michigan College of Education 
Library, Kalamazoo; Mrs. Helen Finster, Public 
Library, Grosse Pointe. 

Minnesota Library Association. Catalog Sec- 
tion: President, Wesley Simonton, University of 
Minnesota Library, Minneapolis; Secretary, 
Charlotte Harnish, Public Library, Winona. 

Twin City Catalogers Round Table: Presi- 
dent, Marion Phillips, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; vice president, Valborg Bestul, 
Luther Theological Seminary Library, St. Paul, 
Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Margaret Geheran, 
St. Thomas College Library, St. Paul, Minn. 

Northern Ohio Catalogers: Chairman, Jane 
Gibbs, Army Medical Library, Cleveland; vice 
chairman, Margaret Davis, Cuyahoga County 
Public Library, Cleveland; secretary, Elizabeth 
Horne, Public Library, Youngstown; treasurer, 
Beulah Donaldson, Public Library, Cleveland 
Heights. 

Ohio Valley Regional Group of Catalogers: 
President, Henrietta Howell, University of Cin- 
cinnati Library, Cincinnati, Ohio; vice presi- 
dent, Edith Scott, Ball State Teachers College 
Library, Muncie, Ind.; secretary-treasurer, Mary 
Nooe, Margaret I. King Library, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. Advisory Committee: 
Laura N. Coats, Morrisson-Reeves Library, 
Richmond, Ind.; Blanche Lane, Berea College 
Library, Berea, Ky.; Harry Richardson, Miami 
University Library, Oxford, Ohio. i 

Wisconsin Group of Catalogers: Chairman, 
E. Bernice Gibson, University of Wisconsin 
Library School, Madison; vice chairman, Rich- 
ard A. Pfefferle, Public Library, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; secretary-treasurer, Elsie E. Krug, Gilbert 
M. Simmons Library, Kenosha. 

Mountain-Plains Group of Catalogers: Chair- 
man, Kathryn Renfro, University of Nebraska 


Library, Lincoln; secretary-treasurer, Miss Hail 


Fischer, University of Wyoming Library, 
Laramie. 


Southwestern States 


Los Angeles, Calif. Regional Group of Cata- 
logers: Chairman, Charlotte A, Cavell, Library 
and Textbook Section, Board of Education, 1205 
W. Pico; vice chairman, Helen Jane Jones, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles Library; 
secretary-treasurer, Alice Keller, Library and 
Textbook Section, Board of Education, 1205 W. 
Pico. 

Northern California -Group of Catalogers: 
Chairman, Hichard Dillon, Sutro Library, San 
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Francisco; secretary-treasurer, Barbara Cope, 
Contra Costa Junior College Library, Richmond 
Branch, Martinez. 


Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Northwest, Library Association. Cata- 
Jog Division: Chairman, Gertrude Edwards, 
Library Association of Portland, Portland, Ore.; 
vice chairman, Alfred R. Kraig, Whatcom 
County Public Library, Bellingham, Wash.; 
secretary-treasurer, Eunice A. Spencer, Univer- 
sity of Washington Library, Seattle. 


DIVISION OF HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 


The Division of Hospital Libraries was estab- 
lished by a vote of Council in October and 
December 1944, following petitions from 309 
ALA members as required by the By-laws, 
Article VI, Section 1b. 

The division replaces the former Hospital 
Libraries Round Table which formed the nu- 
cleus of the new division. 

The purpose of the division is to promote the 
establishment of libraries for patients and per- 
sonnel in hospitals, to further their better 
organization and administration, to interest 
public libraries and other agencies in extending 
library service to hospitals, and to advance pro- 
fessional training for hospital library service. 

There were 485 members of the division as of 
Oct. 1, 1951. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA inter- 
estéd in hospital libraries may become a member 
of the division by indicating the division when 
paying ALA dues. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 
per cent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division when paying his dues (20 
per cent of $3. memberships, not over $6 for 
If the Division of 
Hospital Libraries is the second division with 
which a member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
$2), which ALA in turn passes on to the divi- 
sion. 

Publication: Beginning Jan. 1, 1952, the 
Hospital Book Guide (10 issues per year) will 
be distributed free to members of the Hospital 
Libraries Division and will not be continued on 
a paid subscription basis. All subscriptions ex- 
piring in 1951 are being honored through Dec. 
31, 1951, in order to provide all present sub- 
scribers with a complete volume. 

Officers: President, Margaret M. Kinney, VA 
Hospital Library, 180 W. Kingsbridge Road, 
Bronx 68, N.Y.; vice president, Nancy Wilson 
Levy, University Hospital Library, 303 E, 20th 
St., New York 3, N.Y.; secretary, Margaret C. 
Hannigin, VA Hospital Library, Northport, 
Long Island, N.Y.; treasurer, Eleanor M. Brandt, 
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VA Hospital Library, Dallas, Tex.; ALA Coun- 
cilors: See page 377. 


DIVISION OF LIBRARIES FOR 
CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People was organized and adopted its 
constitution and by-laws in June 1941. On 
June 24, 1941, the division was approved by 
ALA Council. The division is made up of the 
Children’s Library Association (which as the 
Section for Library Work with Children had its 
first meeting in 1901) and the Association of 
Young People’s Librarians (which as the Young 
People’s Reading Round Table first met in 
1980). 

The object of the division is to promote li- 
brarianship and library service for children and 
young people in public libraries, and to co- 
operate with library and education groups in 
the promotion of enterprises affecting the wel- 
fare of youth. 

One general and one business meeting are 
held during the annual conference and both 
program and business meetings are held by the 
sections. 

The division issues a quarterly bulletin, Top 
of the News. Editor, Sarah Beard, Box 348, 
Cobleskill, N. Y.; business and advertising mana- 
ger, Margaret Martignoni, Public Library, Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. 

Membership: 2301 as of Sept. 1, 1951. 
(Breakdown: Association of Young People’s 
Librarians—650; Children’s Library Association 
—1519; division affiliation only—182.) Any 
member of the ALA may become a member of 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People when he pays his annual dues, 
by indicating his desire for affiliation with the 
division. At the same time, he may become 
a member of the section of the division which 
represents his- interest (CLA and AYPL, see 
below for these). 

Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of 
the dues paid to the ALA by each member who 
specifies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships; not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this divi- 
sion is a member's second division he may se- 
cure membership by adding 20 per cent to his 
ALA dues (not to exceed $2) which will in 
turn be passed on to the division by ALA. 

Officers for 1951-52: President, Virginia 
Chase, Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pa.; vice 
president and president-elect, Eleanor Kidder, 
Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; treasurer, Jane 
Darrah, Public Library, Youngstown, Ohio; ex- 
ecutive secretary, Mildred L. Batchelder, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Il. 

Board of Directors: Mae Graham, State De- 
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partment of Education, Baltimore, Md. (past 
president); Mrs. Marian Herr, Library Associa- 
tion of Portland, Portland, Ore. (chairman, 
CLA); Elizabeth H. Gross, Enoch Pratt Free 
Library, Baltimore, Md. (vice chairman, CLA); 
Grace Slocum, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md. (chairman, AYPL); Mrs. Mildred C. 
Ludecke, Public Library, Detroit, Mich. (vice 
chairman, AYPL); Claire Nolte, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif. 
(1952); Siri Andrews, Public Library, Concord, 
N.H. (1952); Margaret M. Clark, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio (1953); Jean C. Roos, 
Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio (1953). 
ALA Councilors: See page 377. 


Committees 


Division committee chairmen: BUDGET, 
Eleanor Kidder, Public Library, Seattle, Wash.; 
CONSTITUTION, Elizabeth D. Briggs, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio; Execrion, Isabel Mc- 
Laughlin, Public Library, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
List, Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Nominatine, Rosemary E. Livsey, Public 
Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; PUBLICATIONS 
PLANNING, Alice Ruf, Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, Pa.; JOINT INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE DLCYP AND 
AASL, Margaret C. Scoggin, Public Library, 
New York, N.Y. 


Sections 
Association of Young People’s Librarians 


Officers: Chairman, Grace Slocum, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; vice chair- 
man, Mrs. Mildred C. Ludecke, Public Library, 
Detroit, Mich.; secretary, Harriet A. Cox, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Portland, Ore.; 
treasurer, Dorothy Lawson, Holladay Memorial 
Branch for Young People, Public Library, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

AYPL Committee Chairmen: ACTIVITIEs, 
Jean C. Roos, Public Library, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Pusuicity, John Anderson, Branch 18, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md. 


Children’s Library Association 


Officers: Chairman, Mrs. Marian Herr, Li- 
brary Association of Portland, Portland, Ore.; 
vice chairman, Elizabeth H. Gross, Enoch Pratt 
Free ‘Library, Baltimore, Md.; secretary, Doro- 
thy Hansen, State Library, Lansing, Mich.; 
treasurer, Anne Izard, Public Library, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y. 

CLA Committee Chairmen: Book EVALUA- 
TION, Mary Louise Sloan, Publie Library, Ev- 
erett, Wash.; INTERNATIONAL, Nora Beust, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D.C.; MEM- 
BERSHIP, Virginia Haviland, Phillips Brooks 
Branch, Boston Public Library, Readville, Mass.;’ 
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NewseRY-CaLpecorr, Elizabeth H. Gross, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; 
Pusiicity, Mary Peters, Public Library, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; PUBLISHERS Liaison COMMITTEE, 
Vernon Ives, Holiday House, 5 W. 18th St., 
New York 11, N.Y.; Recorpines, Frances 
Whitehead, Elizabeth Knapp Branch, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich, 


LIBRARY EDUCATION DIVISION 


The Division of Library Education was estab- 
lished June 21, 1946, by vote of the Council 
accepting the petition for divisional status sub- 
mitted by the Professional Training Round 
Table. The round table thus became the Divi- 
sion of Library Education. Constitution and 
. by-laws were adopted and officers were elected 
June 21, 1946. 

The purpose of the division is to advance 
the interest of librarianship through the main- 
tenance and improvement of standards in edu- 
cation for librarianship and through the study 
of personnel problems. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA in- 
terested in education for librarianship or in 
personnel problems may become a member of 
this division upon payment of dues as provided 
in the by-laws., A section may, however, re- 
‘strict membership in accordance with the by- 
laws of the ALA. There were 350 members as 
of July 1, 1951. 

Dues: The division receives from ALA 60 
per cent of the dues paid by each member who 
specifies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships, not over 


$6 for any single membership). If the Library ` 


Education Division is the second division with 
which a member wishes to affiliate, he should 
add 20 per cent to his ALA dues (not to exceed 
$2), which ALA in turn passes on to the divi- 
sion. 

Officers: President, Louis M. Nourse, Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo.; vice. president and 
president-elect, William H. Carlson, College 


Libraries, State System of Higher Education, 


Corvallis, Ore.; secretary, Winifred B. Linder- 
man, School of Library Service, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y.; treasurer,, Mrs. 
Janet Zimmerman McKinlay, Bureau of Library 
Services, Department of Education, Trenton, 


Directors: Douglas Bryant, U.S. Information 
Service, U.S. Embassy, London, England 
(1952); Tommie Dora Barker, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. 
(1953); Francis R. St.John, Public Library, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. (1954); Harriet D, MacPherson, 
School of Library Science, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. (ex officio). 

ALA Council representatives: See page 877. 
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Committee Chairmen: MEMBERSHIP, Hazel 
Pulling, Department of Library Science, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton; RECRUITING, 
Helen M. Focke, School of Library Science, 


Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio; . ` 


NominatinG, Ralph Munn, Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES DIVISION 


In August 1950 the Public Libraries Division 
was approved by mail vote of ALA Council,: 
on recommendation of the Executive Board. 
The division was organized and adopted its 
by-laws in June 1951. The present division is 
made up of the former Division of Public 
Libraries, Library Extension Division, and the 
Trustees Division. 

The object of this new division is to provide 
for the exchange of ideas and experience, and 
to stimulate continued professional growth, tG 
improve and extend public library services, to 
raise library standards, to secure adequate sup- 
port for libraries and to cooperate in the pro- 
motion of library service generally. 

The division issues a quarterly bulletin, Public 
Libraries. Editor, Remond. C. Lindquist, 
Cuyahoga County Library, Cleveland 13, Ohio; 
Circulation Manager, J. Elias Jones, Public Li- 
brary, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Membership: 5201 (Oct: 1, 1951). Any 
member of the ALA may become a member of 
the Public Libraries Division when paying an- 
nual dues, by indicating his desire for affilia- 
tion with the division. At the same time; he 
may become a member of the section of the 
division which represents his interest (Armed 
Forces Librarians, Library Extension, Trustees 
Sections). l 

‘Dues: The division receives 60 per cent of 
the dues paid to the ALA by each member who 
specifies this division at the time of paying his 
dues (20 per cent of $3 memberships; not over 
$6 for any single membership). If this division 
is a member’s second division he may secure 
membership by adding 20 per cent to his ALA 
dues (not to exceed $2) which will in turn be 


- passed on to the division by ALA. 


Division membership (Oct. 1, 1951 accurate 
estimate)—Sections: Armed Forces Librarians— 
93; Library Extension—600; Trustees—654; Di- 
vision affiliation only—3854. 

Officers for 1951-52: President, Harold F. 
Brigham, State Library, Indianapolis, Ind.; vice 
president and president-elect, Ruth Rutzen, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; acting executive 
secretary, Mrs. Gretchen ‘Knief Schenk, 50 E. 
Huron St., Chicago, Ill; exec. secretary after 
Feb. 1, 1952, S. Janice Kee; treasurer, Mrs. 
Ralph I. Burris, 112 W. Flora St., Washington, 
Ind. 
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Directors Elected by the Sections: Armed 
Forces Librarians, Mary J. Carter, Fort Sam 
Houston, San Antonio, Tex. (1954); Library 
Extension, Mrs. Carma R. Zimmerman, State 
Library, Sacramento, Calif. (1952); Trustees, 
Edward J. A. Fahey, P.O. Box 284, Belmar, 
N.J. (1958). 

ALA Councilors: See page 377. 


Sections 
Armed Forces Libratians 


President, Mrs. Dorothy Fayne, Headquarters 
Continental Air Command, Mitchell Air Force 
Base, N.Y.; vice president and president-elect, 
Agnes Crawford, Special Services Division, 
A.G.O. Dept. of the Army, Washington, D.C.; 
secretary, Mrs. Ruth Latchaw Howard, Head- 
quarters Second Army, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md.; treasurer, Helen M. Burgess, 8rd Naval 
District, 90 Church St, New York, N.Y. 
Directors: Mary J. Carter, Special Services, 
Headquarters Fourth Army, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.; Elizabeth Fuller, Headquarters 10th Air 
Force, Selfridge Air Force Base, Mich.; Alice 
L. Hoskinson, Naval Hospital, Great Lakes, Il. 


Library Extension 
President, John D. Henderson, Los Angeles 
County Public Library, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
vice presidents, Nancy Blair, Kennedy Free Li- 
brary, Spartanburg, S.C. and John R. Banister, 
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W. C. Bradley Memorial Library, Columbus, 
Ga.; executive secretary, Anne Farrington, Free 
Library Commission, Madison, Wis.; treasurer, 
Martha M. Parks, State Library and Archives, 
Nashville, Tenn. Directors: Jeannette Sargent, 
Public Library Commission, Prince George, 
B.C., Can.; Sallie J. Farrell, State Library, 
Baton Rouge, La.; Anne Farrington, Free Li- 
brary Commission, Madison, Wis.;' Eleanor M. 
Wilson, Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, 


- Calif, 


Trustees 


Chairman, Thomas H. McKaig, 881 Main St., 
Buffalo, N.Y. (1958); first vice chairman, Mrs. 
Robert S. John, 809 N. County St., Waukegan, 
Ill; second vice chairman, Frank N. Walker, 
218 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, Ont, Can.; 


- executive secretary, Mrs. Dorothy T. Hagerman, 


1405 Elliott St, Grand Rapids, Mich, (1953); 
treasurer, Mary J. Creech, 680 Mason’ St., San 
Francisco, Calif, Directors; James C. Howe, 
437 Cleveland St., Gary, Ind.; Dan Levy, Texas 
Hotel, Fort Worth, Tex.; George M. Martin, 
902 Larson Bldg., Yakima, Wash.; Mrs. J. U. 
Reaves, 1862 Government St., Mobile, Ala.; 
Mrs. Ralph I. Burris, 112 W. Flora St., Wash- 
ington, Ind. (1958); Herman W. Liebert, Yale 
University Library, ‘New Haven, Conn. (1953); 
Mrs. Paul Reed, 1448 S. Denver, Tulsa, Okla. 
(1953); Mrs. George A. Rozier, 1216 Elmerine, 
Jefferson City, Mo. (1958). i 


ROUND TABLES 


ACQUISITION DEPARTMENT HEADS OF 
RESEARCH LIBRARIES ROUND TABLE 
Organized at the 1984 ALA Midwinter Meet- 
ing to provide an opportunity for informal dis- 
cussion of mutual problems relating especially to 
‘acquisition departments. Membership was or- 
iginally limited to heads of acquisitions depart- 
ments of research libraries, forming the Asso- 
ciation of Research Libraries, but is now open 
to all who are interested in library acquisitions 
problems. ; 
Chairman, Joseph Groesbeck, Processing Sec- 
tion, United Nations Library, N.Y. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY HISTORY 


Organized in the fall of 1946 and held its 
first meeting at the Midwinter Conference in 
December. Established by Council at the ALA 
Conference in San Francisco, 1947. : 

Purpose: To provide a means of acquiring 
and publishing material in this field. 

Membership: There is no formal member- 
ship, but all interested in the backgrounds of 
American librarianship are invited to partici- 
pate. 


Officers for 1951-52: Chairman, Wayne Shir- 
ley, Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn 5, N.Y.; 
secretary, Louis S. Shores, School of Library 
Training and Service, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, 


ART REFERENCE 


Organized in 1924 as the result of the initia- 
tive of its first chairman, Antoinette Douglas. 
First meeting at Saratoga at ps Conference, 
1924. Constitution and by-laws adopted July 
2, 1947, 

Purpose: To promote a closer relationship 
between librarians engaged in art reference 
work, to bring them together for the purpose 
of mutual help and discussion, to stimulate 
publication of library reference tools in the art 
field and to cooperate with related organiza- 
tions. 

The subject of music is, by agreement with 


` the Music Library Association, excluded from 


discussion. 

Membership: Open to any person actively 
engaged in reference work in the field of fine 
arts in a public, museum, university, college, 
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art school, or other library, or who has a serious 
interest in the stated purpose of the organiza- 
tion. 

Annual dues: One dollar payable to the sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1951-52: Chairman, Lydia H. 
Wentworth, Art Library, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn.; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Helen 
Fitz-Richard, Art and Music Department, Pub- 
lic Library, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS 


Organized by an informal group meeting at 
the New Haven Conference, 1931. Constitution 
and by-laws adopted at the Boston Conference, 
1941; amended at Milwaukee, 1942. 

Purpose: (a) To help the individual membe 
to orient himself in his profession and in its 
organizations, national, regional, state, and local; 
(b) To promote a greater feeling of responsi- 
bility among younger members of the profession 
for the development of library service and li- 
brarianship; and (c) To inform young people of 
the scope and potentialities of the library pro- 
fession by means of (1) cooperation with re- 
cruiting committees already set up by national 
and state library groups, and (2) cooperation 
with other agencies sponsoring the organization 
of recruiting committees in states where none 
exist, 

Membership: Individual membership is open 
to those members of ALA who have not attained 
the age of 35. Honorary membership is offered 
to all graduating library school students (who 
are members of ALA) for one year. 

Chapter membership is open to municipal, 
state, or regional groups. 

Officers: Chairman, Elizabeth H. Spindler, 
Texas County Library, Houston, Mo.; vice 
chairman, Daniel Warn Hagelin, Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; secretary-treasurer, Frances 
Elinor Rose, Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Executive Board: Elizabeth Lindsey, Eastman 
Branch, Public Library; Cleveland, Ohio; Wil- 
liam J. Quinly, Missouri State Library, Jefferson 
ial Helga Herty, Public Library, Detroit, 
Mich. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABROAD 


The ALA Round Table on Library Service 
Abroad was established in January 1949, by 
vote of the ALA Council, following petition 
from ALA members as required. - 

The purpose of this round table according to 
its constitution which was accepted in January 
1950 is as follows: “In the belief that partici- 
pation by librarians in library programs abroad 
will contribute to an improvement in the library 
profession and in library services both here 
and abroad (as well as to international under- 
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standing) the ALA Round Table on Library 
Service Abroad is created to provide a means 
whereby the general membership of the 
American Library Association may inform itself 
regarding the international aspects of library 
work and may be given opportunities to par- 
ticipate in activities for the improvement of 
international relations and/or library services 
throughout the world.” 

Membership and dues: Any member of ALA 


' interested in library service abroad, whether in 


or out of the country, is eligible for membership 
by forwarding annual dues of $1.00 to the sec- 
retary. 

Officers: Chairman, Irving Lieberman, Public 
Library, Brooklyn 17, N. Y.; vice chairman, 
Violet Meyer, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary, Marino J. Ruffier, Public 
Library, Brooklyn 17, N.Y.; treasurer, Frances 
M. O'Halloran, Headquarters First Army, Gov- 
ernors Island, New York 4, N.Y. 

‘Committee Chairmen: MEMBERSHIP AND 
Recruirinc: Phyllis Hansberger, New Phila- 
delphia-Tuscarawas County District Library, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. Eprrortau: To be 
announced. EXCHANGE OF PERSONS AND Pus- 
Lications: Verner W. Clapp, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. Pusxuicrry: Mrs. 
Helen E. Wessells; Library Journal, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N.Y. 


THE LIBRARY UNIONS 


The Library Unions Round Table was formed 
at the ALA conference in Kansas City in 1938 
at a meeting of representatives from unions of 
library employees. 

Purpose: The Library Unions Round Table 
was organized to pursue the following objec- 
tives: 

1. To coordinate the work of existing CIO 
and AFL unions of library workers, to act as 
a clearing house of information and advice for 
these unions, and to assist unorganized library 
employees in forming new library unions. 

2. To cooperate fully with the American 
Library Association in helping to extend and 
improve library services, 

8. To serve as a liaison between the library 
movement and the organized labor movement 
and to stimulate fuller cooperation between or- 
ganized labor and libraries by making known 
to labor the services of libraries and by keeping 
libraries informed of the needs of organized 
labor. 

4, To work for the advancement of the pro- 
fessional status of library workers by raising 
their economic and educational level. 

5. To work for modern, democratic library 
personnel policies. 

6. To promote representation of organized 
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labor on library boards. 

7. To undertake bibliographical and other 
projects of benefit to labor and to libraries. 

Membership: Open to all bona fide library 
unions. Associate membership is open to un- 
organized library employees, and to library 
employees belonging to teachers’ and other 
unions, who support the objectives of the 
LURT., 

Dues: The LURT is financed through yearly 
contributions from its member unions, and 
through membership dues ($1.00 a year) of 
associate members. Open and closed meetings 
are held annually during ALA conferences, 

No meetings held in 1951. 1951-52 officers 
not reported. 


PRESIDENTS AND EDITORS 


Organized at midwinter meeting, Dec. 29, 
1988 to discuss state association problems and 
activities. Meetings held annually at midwinter 
until 1942; resumed and reconstituted at Buf- 
falo, June 20, 1946 under guidance of ALA 
Committees on Chapters and on State Relation- 
ships; reorganization completed at San Fran- 
cisco, July 2, 1947. : 

Purpose: The purpose of the organization is 
to provide opportunity for the discussion of 
mutual aims and problems by those responsible 
for the activities of state, provincial and re- 
gional associations. 

Membership: Membership in the organization 
is limited to editors of the library bulletins and 
to presidents-elect, presidents, and immediate 


past presidents of state, provincial and regional 


associations. 

Meetings: Meetings are held at the mid- 
winter and annual conferences of the American 
Library Association at times scheduled by the 
Executive Committee. 

Officers not listed as the ALA Council is to 
be asked to discontinue the round table. 
(Editors note: A number of editors of state 
publications are drafting a program for a pro- 
posed Editors’ Round Table. Chairman of this 
group is Russell J. Schunk, state director of 
libraries, Department of Education, St. Paul 1, 
Minn.) 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Created by Council, 1934. 

Purpose: To assemble and distribute in- 
formation concerning religious literature and 
to promote its use, 

Through its Committee on the Selection of 
Religious Books, the round table announces 
and publishes annually a list of important re- 
ligious books. At the annual conference there 
are placed on exhibition the books that have 
been submitted for consideration by the pub- 
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lishers of religious books. 

Membership: Any member of the ALA in 
good standing who is interested in religious 
literature. Meetings are planned for librarians 
representing all types of libraries, especially the 
public, college and university libraries. 

Annual dues: Twenty-five cents, payable to 
the secretary-treasurer. 

Officers for 1951-52: Chairman, Elsa H. Ihm, 
Public Library, St. Paul, Minn.; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary F. Horan, Public Library, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Committee on the Annual list of Outstanding 
Religious Books: Chairman, Frances T, Thayer, 
University of California, Berkeley; The Very 
Rev, Alden D. Kelley D.D., Seabury-Western 
Theological Seminary, 600 Haven St., Evanston, 
Dl; Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological 
Seminary, Broadway and 120 St., New York, 
N. Y¥.; Rev. Thomas Shanahan, St. Paul Semi- 
nary, 2200 Grand Ave., St. Paul, Minn.; Dr. 
Leonard A, Stidley, Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio; Rabbi 
Jonah B. Wise, Central Synagogue, Community 
House, 35 E. 62 St., New York, N.Y. 


SERIALS 


Formerly Serials Section. 

Created by Council, 1929. 

Purpose: a. To assemble and distribute in- 
formation concerning periodical literature by 
reports and free discussion at general meetings; 
b. To advance the use of periodical literature 
by special investigation of current methods of 
purchase, preparation and care, with resultant 
efforts to better these functions; c. To encourage 
specialized training for librarians in the field 
of serials, 

Membership: Open to all librarians interested 
in the expressed purpose. 

Meetings: Arranged semi-annually, and in 
conjunction with general meetings of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Publications: Serial Slants. Distributed quar- 
terly to members only. 

Annual dues: $1.00, payable to secretary- 
treasurer, 

Officers for 1951-52: Chairman, Homer Hal- 
vorson, Johns Hopkins University Library, Balti- 
more, Md.; secretary-treasurer, F. Bernice Field, 
Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
Executive Board: Virginia Trumper, Woman's 
College Library, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro; Milton A. Drescher, Public Library, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Harry T. Dewey, Southern 
Illinois University Library, Carbondale. 


STAFF ORGANIZATIONS 


The Staf Organization Round Table was 
established in 1936, 
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Purpose: To bring staff organizations of li- - 


brary employees into closer relationship so 
as to foster mutual cooperation; to encourage 
the formation of staff organizations; to act 
as a clearing house for information about staff 
organizations; to cooperate with all ALA boards 
and committees and other organizations which 
are set up to study and act upon personnel 
problems, To accomplish this a bulletin is 
issued several times a year describing the 
activities and programs of member groups; open 
forums are held at each ALA conference where 
invited speakers, administrators and staff mem- 
bers analyze staff problems. Meetings are held 
at state and regional conferences and surveys 
are conducted on important phases of staff 
functions. The secretary maintains a file of 
handbooks, manuals and constitutions which are 
available for loan. 

Membership: Any organized group of library 
employees may become a member of SORT. 
Individuals who are located at libraries where 
there is no organized group may join as asso- 
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ciate members. 

Dues: Annual dues range from $2.00 to 
$12.00 depending upon the size of the affiliat- 
ing group. Associate memberships" are $1.00. 

Officers: The body is governed by a Steering 
Committee which at present consists of seven 
members. A revision of the constitution in 
1951 provides for a committee of nine members 
whose terms are for two years, four being 
elected in the even-numbered years and five 
in the odd-numbered years. 1951-52 officers: 
Chairman, Dorothy. Heiderstadt, Louis George 
Branch, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo.; 
secretary-treasurer, Frances A. Griffin, Public 
Library, Buffalo, N.Y.; Bulletin editor, Bradford 
M. Hill, Public Library, Boston, Mass.; mem- 
bership chairman, Eunice Coston, Public Li- 
brary, Atlanta, Ga. Other members of the 
Steering Committee are Margaret G. Hickman, 
Los Angeles Public Library; Charlotte M. Ryan, 
Hannah Landa Memorial Library, San Antonio, 
Tex.; and Mrs. Olive St. Clair Raymond, Public 
Library, Vancouver, B.C. ; 


Atilinaed National Societies 


Acting under Article X, Section 1 of the Con- 
stitution and upon applications formally made 
by the proper officers, the Council has regularly 
affiliated with the American Library Association 
the following national organizations of kindred 
purpose which are entitled to a representative 
in the Council. These societies meet annually, 
usually at the time and place of meeting of the 
ALA. Their members enjoy all privileges of 
members of the larger body as to railroad and 
hotel rates and conference hospitalities. Their 
proceedings may be included in the ALA con- 
ference Proceedings and they are often formally 
represented by designated delegates upon the 
program of the Association. The ALA recom- 
mends to those of its members to whom such 
connection is appropriate, membership also 
in these organizations, 


American Association of Law Libraries 


President, George A. Johnston, Law Society 
of Upper Canada, Osgoode Hall, Toronto, Ont.; 
secretary, Margaret E. Coonan, New Jersey Law 
Library, State House Arinex, Trenton. 


American Merchant Marine Library Assn. - 


President, Capt. Granville Conway, 45 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y.; secretary, William P. 
Bollman, III, 45 Broadway, New York 6. 


American Theological Library Association 


President, Raymond Morris, Yale Divinity 
School Library, New Haven, Conn.; secretary, 
Mrs. Evah O. Kincheloe, Chicago Theological 


Seminary, 5757 University Ave., Chicago .37, 
Il. 


Association of Research Libraries 


Executive secretary, Charles W. David, Li- 
brary, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4. | 


Canadian Library Association 


President, Miss Marion Gilroy, North Central 
Saskatchewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan; executive secretary, Elizabeth 
Morton, 46 Elgin St., Ottawa, Ont. 


‘Cuban Library Association 


Music Library Association 
President, Edward: E. Colby, Music Library, 
Stanford University, Stanford, Calif.; secretary, 
George R. Henderson, Music Division, Public 
Library, Washington 1, D.C. 


National Association of State Libraries 


President, Roger H. McDonough, Division of 
State Library Archives and History, State De- 
partment of Education, Trenton, N.J.; secre- 
tary, Alfred Decker Keator, Pennsylvania State 
Library, Harrisburg. 


Theatre Library Association 


President, George Freedley, Theatre Collec- 
tion, New York Public Library, 476 Fifth Ave., 
New York 18, N. Y.; secretary, Edith M. Foster, 
160 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


| Accredited T iad 


The Board of Education for Librarianship has classified and accredited the following 
library schools under the Minimum Requirements for Library Schools adopted by the ALA 
Council in October 1933.1 The status and classification of these library schools as of August 
1948 will continue without change until accrediting procedures under the Standards for 
Accreditation adopted by the ALA Council on July 18, 1951, can be resumed. Because 
many schools have changed their curricula since 1948, full information about admission 
requirements, programs and degrees offered should be obtained from the library schools. 

Schools are listed alphabetically by the name in common usage (in italics) followed by 
location, dates of establishment and full accreditation, 1948 classification and administrative 


officers.? _ 


New York State College for Teachers, Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Albany. Est. 1926; 
acc. 1982. Type IIL** Robert Stone Bur- 

ess, Jr., Head. 

Atlanta University, School of Library Service, 
Atlanta, Ga. Est. 1941; acc. 1943. Type 
Me Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, Director. 

University of California, School of Librarian- 
ship, Berkeley. Est. 1919; acc, 1926. Type 
I. J. Periam Danton, Dean. 

Catholic University of America, Department of 
Library Science, Washington, D.C. Est. 
1938; provisionally acc. 1941-48; acc. 1948. 
Type IL* Rev. James J. Kortendick, Head. 

University of Chicago, Graduate Library School, 
Chicago, Ill. Est. 1928; ace. 1984. Type I.* 
Frances Henne, Acting Dean. 

Columbia University, School of Library Service, 
New York, N.Y. Est. 1887; acc. 1927. 
Type I“ Carl M. White, Dean; Lowell 
Martin, Associate Dean. 

Texas State College for Women, Department of 
Library Science, Denton. Est. 1929; acc. 
1938. Type HI** Mary D. Taylor, Di- 
rector. 

University of Denver, School of Librarianship, 
Denver, Colo. Est. 1931; acc. 1984. Type 
III. Donald E. Strout, Director. 

Drexel Institute of Technology, School of Li- 
brary Science, Philadelphia, Pa. Est. 1891; 


t Proceedings of the Fifty-Fifth Annual Conference, p. 
610-13. 

? Admission to the first professional curriculum offered by 
Type I and Type II library schools required a bachelor’s 
degree. Type I library schools offered also advanced pro- 
grams leading to higher degrees. Type III library schools 
included the first professional curriculum within the four 
undergraduate college years. 

3 Emphasizes service in schools and colleges. 

4 Accredited curriculum also offered in summer sessions. 

5 For Negroes only, 

ê Emphasizes service in schools. 

T Emphasizes service in Catholic schools and colleges. 

8 Curriculum leading to B.S. in L.S. only accredited. 

7 B.L.S. curriculum only accredited. 

© Curriculum leading to B.A. in Librarianship only ac- 
credited, ` 


r 


acc. 1926. Type II. Harriet D. MacPherson, 
Dean. ' 

Emory University, Division of Librarianship, 
Emory University, Ga. Est. 1905; acc, 1930. 
Type II.“ Tommie Dora Barker, Director. 

Kansas State Teachers College of Emporia, De- 
partment of Library Science. Est. 1928; 
ace. 1932. Type HI.** Orville L. Eaton, 
Director. 

New York State Teachers College, Department 
of Library Education, Geneseo. Est. 1934; 
acc. 1946. Type III.** Mrs. Alice D, Rider, 
Director. l 

University of Ilinois, Library School, Urbana. 
Est. 1893; acc. 1926. Type I.* Robert Bing- 
ham Downs, Director; Harold Lancour, As- 
sistant Director. 

University of Kentucky, Department of Library 
Science, Lexington. Est. 1933; acc. 1942. 
Type IL** Azile Wofford, Acting Head. 

Louisiana State University, Library School, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge. Est. 1981; acc. 
1934. Type IL* Mrs. Florrinell Francis 
‘Morton, Director. 

McGill University, Library School, Montreal, 
Que. Est. 1927; acc, 1929. Type II. Miss 
Vernon Ross, Director, 

Marywood College, Department of Librarian- 
ship, Scranton, Pa. Est. 1989; acc. 1946. 
Type III.“ Sister M. Norberta, Director. 

University of Michigan, Department of Library 
Science, Ann Arbor. Est. 1926; acc, 1928. 
Type I.* Rudolph H. Gjelsness, Chairman. 

University of Minnesota, Division of Library 
Instruction, Minneapolis. Est. 1928; acc. 
1935. Type I.t Edward B. Stanford, Act- 
ing Director. 

Rutgers University, New Jersey College for 
Women, Library School, New Brunswick. 
Est. 1927; acc. 1929. Type III. Mrs. Ada 

` J. English, Acting Director. 

University of North Carolina, School of Library 
Science, Chapel Hill. Est. 1981; acc. 1934. 
Type Ilf Susan Grey Akers, Dean. 

University of Oklahoma, School of Library 
Science, Norman. Est, 1929; acc. 1982. 
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Type IIt Arthur M. McAnally, Director. 

Our Lady of the Lake College, Department of 
Library Science, San Antonio, Tex. Est. 
1931; acc. 1948. Type II.** Sister Francis 
Clare, Director, 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Library 
School, Nashville, Tenn. Est. 1928; acc. 
1982. Type IL*** Wm. A. FitzGerald, 
Director. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Carnegie Li- 
brary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Est. 1901; ace. 
1926. Type If. Ralph Munn, Director; 
Elizabeth Nesbitt, Associate Director. 

Pratt Institute, Library School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Est. 1890; acc. 1926. Type II Wayne 
Shirley, Dean. 

Rosary College, Department of Library Science, 
River Forest, Hl. Est. 1980; acc. 1988. 
Type IIL** Sister Mary Luella, Director. 

College of St. Catherine, Library School, St. 
Paul, Minn. Est. 1929; acc. 1931; Type III. 
Sister Marie Cecilia Marzolf, Director. 

Simmons College, School of Library Science, 
Boston, Mass. Est. 1902; acc. 1926. Type 
II and Type III. Kenneth R. Shaffer, Di- 


ALA 


To Those Serving Youth 


Membership in the Division of Libraries 
for Children and Young People is open to 
all who work with or who are interested in 
children and young people. In addition to 
children’s and young people’s librarians who 
join DLCYP as their first choice of division, 
others who will be interested in membership 
are school librarians, teacher-librarians, 
branch librarians, public library administra- 
tors, trustees, authors, editors, and others 
working with youth. Any ALA member who 
joins another ALA division can also join 
DLCYP as a second division by adding 20 
per cent of his ALA dues to the amount sent 
in and by clearly indicating his wish to join 
the Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 

All DLCYP members receive, without 
extra charge, the quarterly division bul- 
letin, Top of the News. Memberships in 
the Children’s Library Association and the 
Association of Young People’s Librarians are 
available without extra dues to all division 
members who request them. 

The DLCYP believes that each children’s 
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rector. 

University of Southern California, School of 
Library Science, Los Angeles. Est. 1936; 
acc, 1938. Type IL* Lewis F. Stieg, Di- 
rector. 

Syracuse University, School of Library Science, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Est. 1908; acc. 1980. Type | 
II.4 Wharton Miller, Director. 

University of Toronto, Ontario College of Edu- 
cation, Library School, Toronto, Ont. Est. 
1928; acc. 1937. Type II’ Bertha Bassam, 
Director, 

University of Washington, School of Librarian- 
ship, Seattle. Est. 1911; acc. 1926. Type 
H.” Gladys R. Boughton, Acting Director. 

Western Michigan College of Education, De- 
partment of Librarianship, Kalamazoo. Est. 
1945; acc. 1948. Type IH.*® Alice Louise 
LeFevre, Director. 

Western Reserve University, School of Library 
Science, Cleveland, Ohio. Est. 1904; acc. 
1926. Type II.“ Thirza E. Grant, Dean. 

University of Wisconsin, Library School, Madi- 
son, Est. 1906; acc. 1926. Type II.‘ Rachel 
Katherine Schenk, Director. 


News 


department and young people’s department 
will wish to have an institutional member- 
ship in the division. If the library has an 
ALA institutional membership any children’s 
department, young people’s department or 
branch library can obtain an institutional 
membership for $6.00 and thereby receive 
its own copies of Top of the News and 
ALA Bulletin. 

This membership information and invita- 
tion is supplied in response to many recent 
requests about ways in which Top of the - 
News may be obtained and about the pos- 
sibility of institutional memberships in the 
Division of Libraries for Children and 
Young People. 


Early Conference Papers 


The ALA has had microflms made of 
the correspondence pertaining to the Li- 
brarians Conference of 1853 and to the 
1876 Conference. Positive copies of the first 
are available at $2.00: of the 1876 Con- 
ference at $3.00. Please send orders to 
Helen T. Geer, Library, ALA Headquar- 
ters, 50 E, Huron St., Chicago 11, IN. 


= PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
ORI ENTALIA 


SPINOZA DICTIONARY 


Edited by Dagobert D. Runes 





In THIS work, Baruch Spinoza, one of the cardinal 
thinkers of all times, answers the eternal questions 
of man and his passions, God and nature. In the deep- 
est sense, this dictionary of Spinoza’s philosophy is a 
veritable treasury of sublime wisdom. 


Here is what Albert Einstein writes about this book: 
“T have read the Spinoza Dictionary with great care. It is, in my opinion, a 
valuable contribution to philosophical literature. 
“If the reader despairs of the business of finding his way through Spinoza’s 
works, here he will find a reliable guide speaking in Spinoza’s own words. 
“The grand ideas of Spinoza’s Ethics are brought out clearly in this book, 


not less than the heroic illusions of this great and passionate man.” 


RELIGION IN CHINESE GARMENT 


Karl Ludwig Reichelt 


Dr. Reichelt is probably the greatest foreign authority 
on Chinese Buddhism, and certainly its greatest 
interpreter to the West. In this book he writes not 
only of Buddhism, but also of Confucianism and 
Taoism as well as the “Native” religions of the 
Chinese people. $4.50 


BUDDHISM: ITS ESSENCE AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


Edward Conze 
With a Preface by Arthur Waley 


This book aims at giving a readable survey of the 
whole range of Buddhist thought from a scientific 
point of view. Illustrated. $6.00 


SOVIETS IN CENTRAL ASIA 


W. P. and Zelda K. Coates 


The development of the Central Asian Soviet Re- 
publics is one of the most fascinating stories of 
modern times—the story of the transformation of 
Arabian Nights cities like Samarkand, Bukhara and 
Tashkent into modern industrial towns. $4.75 


TURKEY 


T. G. A. Muntz, Counsellor of 
the British Embassy in Ankara 


The principal sections deal with finance, trade, agri- 
culture, industry, mining, communications, public 
works, foreign aid.and investment and social ques- 
tions. There are a number of useful appendices, 


including a map. $4.75 
ee es 
ie ATT 
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PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
Publishers 


$5.00 


THE MASTER 
A Novel 


Max Brod 


The great Hebrew novelist and historian Max Brod 
here presents what is likely to be his crowning 
achievement—a pageant of the mission and the 
times of Jesus, unequaled in depth and oe, 


SHEAVES 


Rabindranath Tagore 


With some few exceptions the poems and songs in 
this volume have not yet appeared in translation. 


THE INDIAN WAY 


Ranjee Shahani 


In this work Dr. Ranjee Shahani shows what In- 
dians have been trying to achieve since the beginning 
of ages, and what place their creative and construc- 
tive efforts entitle them to take in the unfolding 
drama of life. $3.75 


THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE 


Reuben Levy, Professor of Persian 
in the University of Cambridge 


A description of the structure of modern Persian, 
showing the methods by which it conveys meaning 
in sentences and connected passages and illustrating 
its special characteristics, As an introduction there 
is a brief account of Persia, its inhabitants, their 
occupations and beliefs. A section is devoted to 
representative writings. One Map of Iran: Persian 
Examples-—Text. $5.75 


THE STRUGGLE FOR TRANSCAUCASIA 


Firuz Kazemzadeh 


In the voluminous literature on the Russian Revo- 
lution there are but a few works which deal with 
the events in the border regions of the former Rus- 
sian Empire. Dr. Kazemzadeh’s book is a valuable 
and interesting contribution to this somewhat neg- 
lected field of study. $5.75 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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V Check your shelves— 


be sure you have every book in these essential series 


The Life of Science Library 


i | 'WENTY titles of absorbing interest for anyone interested in 
science—personal biographies of great scientists, readable his- 
tories of the major fields of scientific endeavor. Each written by 


an authority. 


THE ALCHEMISTS, Taylor, $4 


BENJAMIN SILLIMAN, Fulton and Thom- 
son, $4 


CHARLES DARWIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
$3.50 

EXPLORER OF THE HUMAN BRAIN, Cannon, 
24 

FRANCIS BACON, Farrington, $3.50 

GOETHE AS A SCIENTIST, Magnus, $3.50 

HARVEY CUSHING, Thomson, $4 

IMMORTAL MAGYAR, Slaughter, $3.50 

JAMES LIND, Roddis, $3 


JAMES WATT AND THE HISTORY OF STEAM 
POWER, Hart, $4 

THE LIFE OF SCIENCE, Sarton, $3 

MAN THE MAKER, Forbes, $4 

PARACELSUS, Pachter, $4 

PAUL EHRLICH, Marquardt, $3.50 

SCIENTISTS AND AMATEURS, Stimson, $4 

SIR THOMAS BROWNE, Finch, $3.50 

SONS OF SCIENCE, Oehser, $4 

STORY OF THE SHIP, Gibson, $4 

SUN, STAND THOU STILL, Armitage, $3 

VICTORY OVER PAIN, Robinson $3.50 


Great Religious Festivals 


The stories of our holidays—how they originated, how we cele- 
brate them. “Valuable contributions to the literature of ecstasy.” 
—Chicago Tribune. Beautifully illustrated, only $2.50 each. 


EASTER, Watts 

4000 YEARS OF CHRISTMAS, Count 

GREAT CATHOLIC FESTIVALS, Monks 
(imprimatur) 

HALLOWEEN THROUGH TWENTY 
CENTURIES, Linton 


Man and His World 


This new series makes science reading meaning- 
ful and exciting for junior high boys and girls. 
Profusely illustrated, cloth bound, $2.50 each. 
Planet Earth, Wyler 


Water for People, Riedman 


The City, Peattie . 


HENRY SCHUMAN, INC. 20 East 7Oth St. 


MUHAMMADAN FESTIVALS, Grunebaum 
PASSOVER, Gaster 

PURIM AND HANUKKAH, Gaster 

WE GATHER TOGETHER, Linton 


Story Biography Series 


Absorbing biographies of how ordinary children 
became famous men and women. 
Ages 10-15, each $2.50 


Hudson of Hudson's Bay, Scott 


The Peasant Boy Who Became Pope: Story 
of Gerbert, Lattin (Imprimatur) 


The Sfory of Hans Andersen, Meynell 
The Story of Lewis Carroll, Green 


New York 21, N.Y. 
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A 


“ACRL bldgs com, to sponsor cooperative 
confs,”’ 139. 

ALA:*Because of the many subdivisions 
which would normally fall under this 
heading, all have been 
entered under the specific subject or 
ALA group. For example, see Head- 
quarters staff, ALA; Officers, ALA; 
Out-of-print bks com.; Personne] adm. 
bd. 

“ALA com. functions,” 104-05, 

“ALA is strong: À rpt to council,” 
Cory, 248-49. ` 

“ALA mbrship—past and future,” Cory, 
197. ° 

“ALA news,” 33, 64-66, 110-14, 144-46, 
180-81, 220-21, 260-62. 

“ALA officers, 1951-52,” 251-52. 

“ALA’s new project,’ Stevenson, 301-03, 

Accredited 1. schools, 409. 

Acquisition dept heads of research ls r.t: 
1951-52 officers, 405; midwinter pro- 
gram and news, 24, 98. 


references 


‘Acquisition of l. materials, bd on: estab., 
272; 1951-52 mems, 379, 
Adams, Charles M., 25. 
ADULT EDUC.; new adult educ. assn, 116. 
See also AMER. HERITACE PROJECT, 
Adult educ. bd: 1951-52 mems, 379; mid- 
winter news, 98. 

Affiliated matl societies: 1951-52 ALA 
council mems, 377; officers, 408. 

Alexander, Elenora C., 28, 205. 

American assn of laws Is: officers, 408, 

American assn of sch. Ins: 1951-52 offi- 
cers and coms, 396; 1951-52 ALA coun- 
cil mems, 376; separate-div. status, 93; 
midwinter program and news, 24, 95; 
Chicago program, 201; 
secy dismissed, 237; grant from ALA, 
237, 365; adopts new const., 260-61; 
election, -261; ‘‘Mildred L. Batchelder 
begins new assignment,” 309. 

AMERICAN HERITAGE PROJECT, ALA: 
demonstration areas, 302; grant from 
fund for adult educ., 237, 269; ‘‘ALA’s 
new project,’ Stevenson, 301-03; staff, 
238, 302, 332; progress rpt, 333; rpt 
of director, 335-36; rpt of field con- 
sultant, 336-37. 

American 
mems, 379. 

American l. history r.t: 1951-52 officers, 
405; midwinter program, 24. 


conf. exec. 


jr red cross com: 1951-52 


American merchant marine l. assn: offi- 
cers, 408. 


American merchant marine l. assn com: 


` 1951-52 mems, 380. 

theological 1. 
408; midwinter program, 24, 

“Ancestral voices prophesying,” Wilson, 
316-23. 


American assn: officers, 


Anderson, Hazelle, elected, 261. 

Angell, Richard S., nom., 62, 

ANNIVERSARY, ALA, see SEVENTY-FIFTII 
ANNIVERSARY, ALA. 

“Anniversary activities: An open letter to 
ALA mems,” Ellsworth, 137. 

ANNIVERSARY CONTEST, see Contest, ALA 
ANNIVERSARY. 

“Anniversary program gets enthusiastic 
send-off,” 91-92. 

ANNUITIES, see PENSIONS. 

APPOINTMENTS AND TENURE OF OFFICE: 
Batchelder, Mildred L., 237, 309, 365; 
policy of tenure for ALA hdgrs staff, 
45, 190, 273-74; rpt on Bartlesville 
dispute, 35, 

Archives and ls com: 1951-52 mems, 380. 

Arnold, Len, 301; “The ALA 75th anni- 
versary conf:,’? 269-71; “It takes cour- 
age,” 195-96. 

Art ref, r.t: 1951-52 officers, 405; reso- 
lution, 94; Chicago conf. program, 201. 

Association of Amer. l. schs: midwinter 
jt mtg with LED and bd of educ. for 
Inship, 24-25. 

Association of coll. and ref. Is: 1951-52 
officers, coms and sections, 396; 1951- 
52 ALA Council mems, 376; midwinter 
program and news, 25-26, 95-96; Chi- 
cago conf. program, 201-02, 

Association of research Is: officers, 408. 

Association of young people’s Ins: 1951- 
52 officers and coms, 403; conf. pro- 
gram 202-03. 

Audio-visual bd: 1951-52 mems, 380; jt 
mtg with 1. service to labor groups, 
204; midwinter program and news, 26, 


98; ‘Our Amer. heritage: A film 
bibliog.,” 209-15; workshop program, 
199. 


“Audio-visual educ., Mobilization and,” 
Brooker, 253-56. f 

AWARDS AND CITATIONS: Dana pub, awards, 
257; George Foster Peabody radio cita- 
tion to WFPL, Louisville f.p.l., 156; 
Letter awards, 257; Lippincott award, 
257; Margaret Mann citation, 28, 260; 
Newberry-Caldecott award winners, 76- 
77; Oberly memorial award, 64-65; 
Trustee citations, 258-59; William G. 
Baker, Jr., award, 65, 

Awards com: 1951-52 mems, 380. 

Ayrault, Margaret W., 274; nom., 62. 


B 


Baker, Nina Brown, 203. 

Ball, Alice D., 28. 

Barker, Tommie Dora, 93; nom., 367. 

Bartlesville (Okla.) p.l: rpt on discharge 
of In, 35; resolution of protest by 
council, 45, 94. 

Batchelder, Mildred L., 114, 125, 365; 
apptd acting exec. sec., AASL, 95; 
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assigned to sustaining mbrship promo- 
tion, 237; Chicago conf. program, 201, 
202; exec. secy, DLCYP, 260; “Ls and 
the midcentury White House conf. on 
children and youth,” 30-32; “Mildred 
L. Batchelder begins new ALA assign- 
ment,” 309; released by AASL, 237. 

Baum, Winifred, 23, 

Beard, Sarah A., 65. 

Beard, Virginia M., 209. 

Beatty, Cora, 236, 364. 

Beck, Sarah, 131. 

Beckwith, Helen, 57. 

Bendix, Dorothy, 27, 204. 

Bennett, Julia D., 144, 237. 

Bennett, Wilma, 306. 

Berelson, Bernard R., 57. 

Berninghausen, David K., 5, 3132, 340; 
midwinter program, 23, 26. 

Bertalan, Frank J., Jr., 25, 202, 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES: “Distinguished children’s 
bks of 1950,” 142-43; “Notable bks of 

- 1950” 106-07; “Our Amer. heritage: 
“A film bibliog.,”? 209-15; ‘‘Public 1. 
inquiry. series,” Geer, 61-62. 

BrstiocraPHy: “The present state of 
bibliog. in the U.S., Shera and Egan, 
52-55. ; 

Bibliography com: 1951-52 mems, 380; 
midwinter program, 26. 

Bishop, William Warner, honorary mem., 
44, 95. 
Blair, Mrs. 
Patricia. 

Blanchard, J. R., 25. 

Blind, com. on work with: 1951-52 mems, 
380. 

Boards, ALA: 1951-52, 379-91. 

Boards and coms, ALA com. on: 1951- 
52 mems, 380; rpt. 95; 
recommendations approved by council, 
104-05, 272, 274. 

Boni, Albert, 204. 

Book acquisitions com: 1951-52 mems, 
381; conf. program, 202. 

BooK sELECTION: Ulveling rpt, 274; "Bk 
selection“ principles,” intellectual free- 
dom com., 346-50. 

Book workshop program, 199-200. 

Bookbinding com: 1951-52 mems, 381. 

“Bookmobile rpt printed,” 111. 

‘Bookmobile service to schs, Public 1.,” 
131-32. 

“Books are handy,” McAvoy, 338-40. 

“Books can.build a bridge,” Moody, 344- 
45. 

Borden, Elizabeth, 202, 

Borger, Anna Louise, 202. 

Borome, Joseph A., ALA author, 145. 

Boughton, Gladys, 28, 33. 

Bowman, Dean, 93. 

Brauneck, Mrs, Blanche, 202. 

Briggs, C. C., 25. 

Brigham, Harold, 105, 164, 


Patricia, see Cory, Mrs. 


midwinter 
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Brooker, Floyde E., “Mobilization and 
audio-visual educ., 253-56. 

Brooklyn p.l., 127-28. 

Brown, Charles H., 201. 

Brown, D. A., 65. 

Brown, Harlan C., 25. 

Brown, Karline, 149. 

Brown, Robert B., 24. 

Brown, Ruth, 35, 87. 

Browning, Earl W., ALA author, 64. 

Bruder, Mildred, 271; local com., Chi- 
cago conf., 57; photo, 198, 

Bryan, James E., 205. : 

Budget, ALA: endowment capital with- 
drawals, 237; tentatively approved for 
1951-52, 236-37; division allotments, 
237; 1951-52 budget adopted, 364-65. 

Budget com, ALA: 1951-52 mems, 381. 

Bompincs AND CONSTRUCTION: “‘ACRL 
bldgs com. to sponsor cooperative 
confs,” 139; ‘Govt rulings on l. con- 
struction and maintenance,” 105. 

Bundesen, Dr. Herman N., 203. 

Burke, Ambrose, ALA author, 33. 

Burke, John E., 25. 

Burnett, Elinor, 238. 

Burr, Elizabeth, 97. » 

Busby, Mrs, Edith, 4. 


C 


Caballero-Marsal, Fernando, 204, 

Cabeen, Mrs. Violet A., 204. 

Caldecott Awards, see Newhberry-Calde- 
cott Awards. 

Caldwell, Clarence B., 205. 

“Call to service, A,” Graham, 50. 

Canadian l, assn: officers, 408. 

Canadian I, ssn and ALA, jt com: 1951- 
$2 mems, 391. 

CARE bk fund: 34, 68, 70. 

Carhart, Forrest F., 96. 

Carlson, William Hugh, 202; LED nom., 
145. i 

Carnival of bks, 141, 

Carnovsky, -Leon, 25. 

Carpenter, Harland A., 66. 

Carroll, Marie J., 204. 

Carter, J. Margaret, 199. 

Castagna, Edwin, 199. 

Caswell, Mrs. R. Dean, 205, . 

Cataloging and class., div. of: 1951-52 
officers and coms, 399; 1951-52 ALA 
council mems, 376-77; midwinter pro- 
gram and news, 26, 96-97: noms, 1951- 
52, 62; recruiting pamphlet, 144; conf. 
program, 202; Margaret Mann citation, 
28, 260. 

Cathon, Laura E., 28, 205. 

Censonsuir: “Bk selection principles,” 
intellectual freedom com, 346-50; 
“Censorship in Bartlesville,” 87-90; 
“Consumers union rpts,™ intellectual 
freedom com., 311-12, “In the begin- 
ning—the word,” Starr, 250; “‘Label- 
ing,” 241-44; “The open mind,” 32; 
Council resolution opposing labeling, 

_ 242. See also Library bill of rights; 
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Bartlesville (Okla.)} p.l. 

“Censorship in Bartlesville,” 87-90. 

“Challenge, The,” Farrell, 136. 

“Changing character of ALA midwinter 
mtgs, The,” Fyan, 138-39. 

Chapter affiliation, ALA: 44, 93. 

Charles, Dorothy, elected, 252. 

Charlton, Alice, nom., 62. 

Chase, Richard, 203. 

Chase, Virginia, 70. 

Chavez, Maria T., nom., 62. 

Cheney, Mrs. Frances Neel, 10, 25, 

Chicago conf: gen, info., 4, 56, 207-08; 
gen. sessions rpt, 269-71; hotel rates, 
57; local com., 57; news, 236-38; pro- 
gram plans, 4; reduced student fee, 92; 
“To ALA mems," Graham, 157; ‘The 
1951 ALA conf,” Ellsworth, 167-68; 
tentative program, 199-206; workshops, 
180. See also SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVER- 

_ sary, ALA. 

Chicago 1. club, 95. 

Children and y.p., Div. of ls for, see 
Libraries for children and y.p., Div. of. 

“Children and youth, Libraries and the 
midcentury White House conf. on,” 
Batchelder, 30-32. 

CHILDREN'S Bks: ‘‘Distinguished chil- 
dren’s bks of 1950,” 142-43; *‘Unesco- 
CARE children's bk fund, 34, 70; 
“Children’s bks to Japan,” 55. 

Children’s 1. assn: 1951-52 officera and 
coms, 403; bk eval. com, 142-43; mid- 
winter program and news, 27, 97; 
conf, program, 203. 

Christ, Robert, 274, 

Cmeutation: “Index of Amer. p. L 
circ., 101-343. 

Citation of trustees, jury on: 1951-52 
mems, 381. 

Clapp, Verner W., 26; elected, 252. 

Clevenger, Mrs. Reba Davis, 65, 

Clift, David, biog., 249; photos, cover 
July-Aug., 248; “Memo to mems,” 332- 
33, 364-65; ACRL nom., 96; apptd 
ALA exec. secy, 191; “Explanatory 
notes on 1951 minimum 1, salary stds,” 
102-03; “A welcome to David H. 
Clift,” Fyan, 249. 

Coffin, L. C., 111, 

Colbert, Edythe, elected, 112. 

Colburn, Edwin B., 202. 

Colby, Edward E., 204. 

Cole, Dorothy Ethyln, “Office-holders in 
the ALA: Statistics and observations,” 
279-81, 

Commager, Henry Steele, 77. 

Committee appts, ALA com. on: 1951-52 
mems, 382. 

Committees, ALA 
91. 

Committees and bds, ALA com. on, see 
Boards and coms, ALA com. on. 

Conat, Mabel L., 26, 77, 312, 349-50. 

Coney, Donald, elected, 252. 


: 1951-52 mems, 379- 


Conference dates, 1952 and 1953, 190, 
365, 
Conferences, ALA, see Chicago conf.; 


New York conf; midwinter mtg. 
Constitution and by-laws, ALA: first vote 
on amendments, 44, 93-94; text with 
proposed amendments, 169-77; action 
at Chicago conf. and changes in amend- 
ments, 273, 274, 310-11. 
Constitution and by-laws com: 1951-52 
382. 


mems, 


“Consumers union rpts, 311-12, © 


Contest, ALA ANNIVERSARY: “Bks are 
handy,” McAvoy, prize essay, 338-40; 
“Bks can build a bridge,” Moody, 
prize essay, 344-45; “From bkshelves 
to mailboxes,” Stocker, prize essay, 
351-52; “Living by the bk,” Corrigan, 
prize essay, 313-15; “The power of 
bks,” Hart, prize essay, 285-86; rules 
and prizes, 14; “What reading did to 
Samuel Halley,” Doud, prize essay, 
341-43; “Why Ins should participate in 
the -ALA anniversary contest,” Ells- 
worth, 48-49; “The worried reader,” 
Gaunt, prize essay, 303-05. 

Corrigan, Marie C., “Living by 
book,” 313-15, -~ 

Cory, John Mackenzie, 91; “ALA is 
strong,™ 248-49; “ALA mbrship—past 
and future,” 197; Chicago conf, pro- 
gram and news, 200, 201, 269; “Memo 
to mems,” 4-5, 44-45, 76-77, 124-25, 
156, 190-91, 236-38; midwinter pro- 
gram, 23; photos, 34, cover Feb., 248; 
resignation, 47; “Rpt to council,” 47; 
resolution of thanks by exec. bd, 47- 
48. f 

Cory, Mrs, Patricia, 124, film project 
completed, 238; appt, Amer. heritage 
project, 302, 312; resigned, 335. 

Council, ALA: 1951-52 mems, 373-78; 
-action, 44, 93-95, 238, 272-74; mid- 
winter program, 22-23; Chicago conf, 
program, 200-01; resolution on Is and 
the natl emergency, 51; resolution 
opposing labeling, 242. See also Re- 
ports to council. 

Council credentials com: 1951-52 mems, 
382; functions redefined, 104-05, 

Council of natl l]. assns: rpt on federa- 
tion, 36, 112; standardization com., 
288. 

Cowles, Gardner M., Financial contribu- 
tion to ALA anniversary, 13, 14; photo, 
13. i 

Cox, Mary Francis, 203. 

Craft, Irene L., 25, 

Craig, Mrs. Florence, 98, 205, 301. 

Cromwell, Frederick, nom., 367. 

Crosland, Mrs. J. H., 25, 201. 

Crowell, Robert, 66. 

Cushman, Jerome, 301. 

Custer, Benjamin A., nom., 62. 


D 


Dalton, Jack, 94, 202. 
Dana pub. awards, 66, 257. 
David, Charles W., 146. 
Day, Nancy Jane, 131, 
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Dean, Hazel, nom., 62, 

Deininger, Dorothy F., 205. 

Delta Sigma Theta, 257. 2 

Detroit p.l., 129-30; bk selection prin- 
ciples, 346-50, 

DisMISSALS FROM OFFICE, see APPOINT- 
MENTS AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 

“Distinguished children’s bks of 1950,” 
142-43, 

Divisions, ALA: 1951-52 officers, 
etc., 396-405; allotments, 237. 

Dix, William, 312, 348. 

Doane, Gilbert, ALA author, 221, 

Dollard, Mary E., 199, 

Dooley, R. E., 236, 332, 364. 

Doud, Margery, “What reading did to 
Samuel Halley,” 341-43. 

Downs, Robert B., 155; ALA author, 
145; elected, 251; local com., Chicago 
-conf., 57; photos, cover May, 251. 

Duffey, Katherine I., 26. 

Dugas, Alice M., 257. 

Dunbar, Ralph, 191; consultant on hdqrs 


coms, 


reclassification, 125; midwinter pro- 
gram, 99, 
Dunlap, M., Alice, 33, 156, 237; re- 


signed, 364. 
Durkes, Mrs. Leona, 205. 


E 


Eastin, Roy B., 204. 

Eastlick, John Taylor, nom., 367. 

Editorial com: 1951-52 mema, 382; mid- 
winter news, 98-99, 

EDUCATION FOR LNSHIP, see TRAINING FOR 
LNSHIP, 

Education for Inship, bd of: 1951-52 
mems, 382; accredited I. scha, 409; 
funds continued for accrediting proj- 
ect, 236; jt mtg with AALS and LED, 
24-25; midwinter mtg news, 94, 99; mtg 
in New York, 125; “Proposals for 
accrediting professional programs, 7- 
10; revised stds adopted by Council, 
272; revising draft of interpretative 
statement, 333; ‘‘Tentative stds 
accreditation,” 216-17. 

“Educational television,” 166. 

Egan, Margaret E., 26, “The present state 
of bibliog. in the U.S.,’’ with Shera, 
52-55. 

Election com., ALA: 1951-52. mems, 383; 
rpt, 252. 

Evgections: 1951-52 ALA officers, 251-52; 
ballot for dues proposal, 306; dues in- 
crease voted, 364. 

Eller, Mrs. Catherine S., 203. 

Ellsworth, Ralph E., 155, 301; “Anni- 
versary activities. An open letter to 
ALA mems,” 137; cover May; mid- 
winter program, 23, 25, 91, 93; “The 
1951 ALA conf.,” 167-68; photo, 13; 
Chicago conf. news, 270; “Natl L 
day, 247, 278: “To all ALA mems,” 
11; “Why Ins should participate in 
the ALA anniversary contest,” 48-49, 

Emens, John R., 202. 


for 


Englebarts, Rudolf K., 202. 

Ersted, Ruth, ALA author, 333. 

Esterquest, Ralph, T., 236, . 288; local 
com., Chicago conf., 57; midwinter 
program, 23, 93; photo, 198; tenure 
resolution, 273, 

Evans, Luther H., 91, 114; photo, 114. 

Executive bd: 1951-52 mems, 372; action, 
44-45, 190, 236-38; 364-65; May mtg, 
190; resolution of thanks to John Mac- 
kenzie Cory, 47-48. 

Executive secy, ALA: John Mackenzie 
Cory resigns, 47; subcom. apptd to 
nominate exec. secy, 77; David H. 
Clift apptd, 191, 249. 

“Experiment in regional I. devel, An,” 
Mahoney, 140-41. 


F 


Fagerhaugh, Kenneth, 57, 201; photo, 
198, 

Fahey, Edward J. A., 28, 206; elected, 
97, 

Fall, John, 24. 

Far eastern assn and ALA, jt com: 1951- 
52 mems, 391; duties defined, 104, 

Farnsley, Charles P., 156; “Charles P. 
Farnsiey,” Graham, 258; photo, 258. 

Farrell, Sallie J., 97; biog., 186; “The 
Challenge!” 136. 

Farrington, Anne, 97; nom., 367, 

Farris, Milton G., “Milton G. Farris,” 
Settelmayer, 259; photo, 259, 

Faegley, Ethel M., 26. 

“Federal grants-in-aid and federal con- 
trois,” Riechmann, 161-63. 

FEDERAL RELS; postal legis., 271; dis- 
continuance of govt docs, 33, 95-96. 
See also Federal rels com; Library 
services bill; Washington office, ALA. 

Federal rels com: 1951-52 mems, 383. 

“Federal research contracts,’’ Lacy, 241- 
46. 

FEDERATION oF L. assns: ACRL action, 
96; CNLA rpt discussed, 36. 

Feipel, Louis N., ALA author, 64. 

Field found., grant to ALA, 332, 340. 

Film project office, ALA: location 
changed, 146; project terminated, 191. 

Fruats: LC cards for films, 271; ‘‘Mobili- 
zation and audio-visual educ.,” 
Brooker, 253-56; new film circuit starts 
in Ohio, 149; “Our Amer. heritage: 
A film bibliog., 209-15; statistics on 
p. Is. lending films, 111. 

Filson, Lester F., 27. 

Finance com: 1951-52 mems, 383. 

Fish, Hy, 99. 

Fisher, John, 301. . 

Flanders, Ralph, 168, 208. 


_ Flinn, Mrs. Geneva H., 27, 


Florida state l. assn, 44, 93. 

Fontaine, E. 0., resigned, 332. 

Ford found., fund for adult educ., grant 
to ALA, 237, 269. 

Foregger, Dr. Richard, 27. 

Forsyth, Mrs Roberta, 199. 


Foster, Mrs, Genevieve, 77, 202; cover 
Mar. f 

Foulke, Jean E., 203. 

Fowler, Julian $5., nom., 96. 

Franck, Marga, 205. 

Fresno county (Calif.) f.l., 69. 

Frick, Bertha M., 10. 

Friends of ls com: 1951-52 mems, 383; 
conf, program, 203; midwinter news, 
99, 

“From ‘bkshelves to mailboxes,” Stocker, 
351-52. 

Fulbright program: 34, 220. 

Fund for adult educ., Ford found., grant 
to ALA, 237, 269. 

Fussler, Herman H., 57; photo, 198. ° 

Fyan, Mrs. Loleta D., appts mems of 
nom, com., 125; attends L.C. ban- 
quet 33; Chicago conf. program and 
news, 200, 201, 274; installed as ALA 

- pres, 251; midwinter program and 
news, 23, 95; "A welcome to David 
H. Clift,” 249; “Strength, conviction 
and unity,” 275-76; “The changing 
character of ALA midwinter mtgs,”’ 
138-39; ‘‘The Michigan state 1,” 
164-66. 


G 


Gagliardo, Mrs. Ruth, 93. 
Gallagher, Buell G., 364. 
Galloway, Louise, 201. 

Galvin, Hoyt R., elected, 252. 

Gariepy, Mrs. Marie, 238. 

Gaunt, Mrs, Rezia, contest winner, 270- 
71; “The worried reader,’ 303-05, 

Gaver, Mary V., 24. 

Geer, Helen T., 22, 207, 208, 
“Public 1. inquiry series,’ 61-62. 

General mtgs, ALA: 23-24, 201, 274. 

General sessions, ALA: Chicago conf, 
program and rpt, 200; 269-71. 

Geographic organizations com: 1951-52 
mems, 384; duties defined, 104; rpt 

s presented, 272-73. 

Giezentanner, Marguerite, 57; photo, 198. 

GIFTS, LEGACIES, ETC: Owatonna (Minn.) 
p- l, 65; Republic of Philippines, 116; 
Tulsa (Okla.) p.l., 117; Yale divinity 
sch., 117. 

Gilman, Grace W., 57. 

Girdner, Margaret, 114. 

Gitler, Robert L., 10, 33, 66. 

Goldhor, Herbert, 98. 

Goshkin, Ida, “ALA Amer. heritage 
project, rpt of field consultant,” 336- 
37; conf. program, 204; cover Nov. 

Government pubs, jt com. on: 1951-52 
mems, 391, 

“Government rulings en J, construction 
and maintenance,” 105. 

Grady, Marion B., 26, 202. 

Grafton, Ernestine, nom., 367. 

Graham, Clarence R., 77, 91, 112, 124, 
156, 274; “A call to service,” 50-51’; 
“Charles P. Farnsley,’’ 258; Chicago 
conf. program, 200, 201; letter from. 


365; 
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Pres. Truman, 239; meets with 
President Truman, 45; midwinter pro- 
gram, 23; photo, cover Jan.; “To ALA 
mems,” 157. 

Graham, Mae, 97, 131, 202; nom., 367. 

Grants: ALA to AASL, 237, 365; Amer. 
l}. inst to ALA, 45; field found. to 
ALA, 332, 340; fund for adult educ., 
Ford found., grant to ALA, 237, 269; 
Gardner Cowles {ALA 75th anniver- 
sary), 4, 13, 14; Rockefeller found. 
for intl youth l., 77; U.S. dept of 
army for Japan I, sch., 125. 

Greenaway, Emerson, 26, 203. 

Gregory, Ruth W., 57, 301; photo, 198. 

Gscheidle, Gertrude, 106; chm local com., 
Chicago conf., 57; photos, cover April, 
198. 

Guide to comparative literature and in- 
tercultural rels, jt com: 1951-52 mems, 
391. 

Guide to ref, bks, 262. 

Gullette, Mra; Irene, 66. 


H 


Hagerman, Mrs. Dorothy T., 206. 

Haight, Eric, 199. 

Haines, Helen E., honorary ALA mem., 
272; Lippincott award, 257; photo, 257. 

Halverson, Homer, 28, 205. 

Hamlin, Arthur T., 26, 96. 

Harlow, Neal R., 205, 

Harris, Helen M., 26, 28; elected, 97. 

Harshaw, Mrs. Ruth, 24, 113, 141. 

Hart, Elizabeth, contest winner, 
“The power of books,” 285-86. 

Haskins, Susan M., 26. ‘ 

Hauenstein, Margaret, elected, 261. 

Hausdorfer, Walter, 146. 

Hawes, Marion E., 312, 348, 349, 

Hayes, Mrs. John E., photo, 34. 


270; 


. Haykin, David J., nom., 62. 


Headquarters staff, ALA: appts, resigna- 
tions and leaves, 33, 47, 65-66, 110, 
144, 220, 237, 238, 332, 364; exec. bd, 
subcom. apptd to consider tenure reso- 
lution, 190-91; field work, 4; reassign- 
ment of duties, 236, 364-65; reclassifica- 
tion, 5, 125, 191; revised class. plan 
adopted, 236; salary implementation 
policy, 44; salary schedule approved, 
236; staff mems, 372; tenure policy, 
45, 190, 273-74; vacation schedule, 236. 

Hefley, Sue, nom., 367. 

Heiderstadt, Dorothy, 205. 

Heinz, Catharine, 26, 203, 

Hendee, Cora, 57. 

Henderson, John Dale, conf. program, 
203, 205; elected, 95; midwinter pro- 
gram and news, 23, 27, 94. 

Henkle, Herman H., 57. 

Henne, Frances, 365; ALA author, 333. 

Herr, Mrs, Marian, nom., 367. 

Herrick, Mary Darrah, DCC nom., 
ALA nom., 368. 

Hewitt, Ruth E., 27, 97, 203. 

Himoe, Charlotte L., nom., 62. 


62; 
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Holleman, W. Roy, LED nom., 146. 

Honorary mbrship com: 1951-52 mems, 
384. 

Hospital Is div: 1951-52 officers, 402; 
1951-52 ALA council mema, 377; mid- 
winter program, 26; conf. program, 
203; hospital bk guide, 146. 

Hostetter, Anita, 236, 364. 

Houchens, Josie B., LED nom., 181. 

Howell, Henrietta, nom., 62, 

Hudson, Ralph, 87, 312. 

Hunt, Hannah, 10, 97. 

Hunt, Mrs. Margaret, 5, 236. 

Hurley, Marie V., 205. 

Hyde, William H. Jr., 201. 


I 


Idaho I, assn, 44, 93. 

“In the beginning—The word,” Starr, 
250, 

“Index of Amer, p. l. circ,” 101, 343. 

Institution Is com: 1951-52 mems, 384. 

Insurance for Is com: 1951-52 mems, 
384. 

INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM, see CENSORSHIP, 

Intellectual freedom com: 1951-52 mems, 
384; “Bk selection principles,” 346. 
50; budget approved, 237; chairman 
and secy apptd, 5; ‘‘Consumers union 
rpts,’ 311-12; grant from Field found., 
332, 340; “Labeling,” com, rpt, 241- 
44; rpt presented by R. D. Rogers, 
95; asked to comment on Ulveling 
book selection policies, 274. 

Intercultural action com: 1951-52 mems, 
384, 

International 1, cong., Amer. com. on 
arrangements: 1951-52 mems, 392. 
International reis bd: 1951-52 mems, 384; 

. budget, 237; mtgs, 125, 163, 

International youth l., grant, 77. 

“It takes courage: An interview with 
Gerald W. Johnson,” Arnold, 195-96. 

Ives, Lora F., 65. 


J 


Jackson, Ellen, 181. 

Jacobs, John Hall, 312. 

Japan, l. sch.: additional grant, 125, 
190; faculty apptd, 10; location, 66. 

Jedermann, Ruth M., 201. 

Jenkins, Kathleen, nom., 368. 

Jesse, William, 98. 

Jewett, Alice L., 97. 

John, Mrs, Robert, 57. 

Johnson, Elizabeth, 143. 

Johnson, Gerald W., 77; biog., 12; “It 
takes courage-~An interview with Ger- 
ald W. Johnson,’? Arnold, 195-96; 
photo, 12, 195. 

Johnson, Mrs, Gladys, 238. 

Joint committees, ALA: 1951-52 mems, 
391-94, 

Jones, Miss Perrie, 306. 

Jones, Sarah Lewis, 77. 

Junior mems r,t: 1951-52 officers, 406. 


K 


Kauffman, Mary E., 201. 
Keath, Mary Lee, 114; elected, 261, 
Keator, Alfred Decker, 204. 
Keller, Alton H., 24. 

Keller, Mrs, Dorothy, 24. 
Kennedy, Frances, 87. 

Kerr, Chester, 66. 

Kidder, Eleanor, elected, 261. 
Kinney, Margaret M., 203. 
Kinsey, Helen, 143. 

Knowles, Malcolm S., 301. 
Koch, Esther D., nom., 62. 


‘Kossy, Mrs, Bernice, 238. 


Krans, Alma S., 205, 

Kremer, Alvin W., 105, 164. 

Krentzman, Sara, see Srygley, Mrs, Sara 
Krentzman. 

Krug, Richard E., 57, 

Kuhlman, A, F., 96. 


L 


‘Labeling: A rpt of the ALA com. on 
intellectual freedom,” 241-44. 

Labor groups, I. service te, jt com: 
1951-52 mems, 392; conf. program, 
204; midwinter program and news, 27, 
99, 

Lacy, Dan, “Federal research contracts,” 
244-46. 

Ladenson, Alex, 57, 274; photo, 198. 

Larson, Edgar R., 10. 

Larson, Lola, ALA author, 64. 

Laves, Walter H. C., 5, 23, 91, 270; 
“The United Nations and Amer, lead- 
ership in the world crisis,” 79-86, 

Le Fevre, Alice, 199; nom., 367. 

LEGISLATION, see FEDERAL RELS; Federal 
rels com; Library services bill; Wash- 
ington office, ALA. 

Lepman, Mrs. Jella, 77. 

Lester, Robert M., honorary mem., 4, 
95; midwinter program, 24, 25, 96. 
“Let’s start with people,” Martin, 133- 

35. 

Letter awards, 257. 

Levy, Evelyn, 205. 

“Libraries and educ, 
282-84, 

“Libraries and the midcentury white 
house conf. on children and youth,” 
Batchelder, 30-32. 

“Libraries and the natl emergency,” reso- 
lution, 51, 

Libraries for children and young people, 
div. of: 1951-52 officers, coma and 
sections, 403; 1951-52 ALA council 
mems, 377; midwinter program and 
news, 27, 97; conf. program, 202; 
election, 261; half-time office, «2660; 
pub., 262; ‘Mildred L. Batchelder 
beging new ALA assignment,” 309. 

“Libraries lead the way in civilian de- 
fense,”” 127-30. 

Library architecture and bldg planning 
com; 1951-52 mems, 385; mbrahip end 


television,’ Orr, 
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functions changed, 104; display, 289. 
LIBRARY BILL OF RICHTS: “Bk selection 
principles,” 346-50; endorsed by Intl 
union, UAW-CIO, 36; interpreted by 
council to include all materials and 
media of communications, 44, 94. 

Library binding inst. and ALA, jt com: 
1951-52 mems, 392. 

Library educ., div: 1951-52 officers and 
coms, 404; 1951-52 ALA council mems, 
377; jt mtg with AALS and Bd of 
educ. for Inship, 24-25; midwinter 
program, 27; noms, 145-46, 181. 


Library equip. and appliances com: 1951- ` 


52 mems, 385; functions redefined, 
104. 

Library ext. bd: discontinued, 105. 

Library ‘ext. div: midwinter program and 
news, 27, 97; bkmobile com. rpt, 97, 
lll; recruiting folder, 144-45; conf, 
program, 203-04; dissolved by council, 
95, 272. See also Public Is div. 

Library legis. com: 1951-52 mems, 385; 
midwinter news, 99. 

Library of cong: banquet honoring, 33, 
114; catalog cards for films, 271. 

Library schs, accredited, 409-10. 

Library service abroad r.t: 1951-52 offi- 
cers, 406; midwinter program, 27. 

Library service to labor groups, jt com, 
see Labor groups, l. service to, jt com. 

LIBRARY SERVICES BILL: ‘‘Federal grants- 
in-aid and federal controls,” Riech- 
mann, 161-63; ‘Library service bill," 
Malmberg, 100-01; plans for introduc- 
tion, 4. u 

Library unions r.t: statement of func- 
tions, 406. 

Library work as a career, jt com: 1951- 
52 mems, 392; conf. program, 204. 

Lieberman, Irving, 26. 

Lindquist, Raymond C., nom., 367. 

Lippincott award, 257. 2 

“Living by the bk,” Corrigan, 313-15, 

Llewellyn, Adrienne, nom., 62. 

Logsdon, Richard H., midwinter pro- 
gram and news, 23, 24, 94, 99, 201; 
Chicago conf., 272. 

Lohrer, Alice, ALA author, 333. 

Lord, Milton E., 47, 114, 272; ALA rep., 
36; attends, L.C. banquet, 33; photo, 
114, 

Lorraine, Beatrice, 205. 

Louisville, free p.l., 130, 274; radio sta- 
tion receives award, 156. 

Love, Mrs. Pauline Shipp, appt, 364. 

Low, Edmon, 96, 98, 301. 

Lowrie, Jean E., 201. 

Ludington, Flora B., 274: nom., 367. 

Luke, Robert, 301. 

Lundy, Frank A., 202. 

Lunt, Storer, 200. 


M 


McAvoy, ‘Mrs, Thomas A., contest winner, 
“Books are handy,” 338-40. 
MacBean, Mrs. Dilla W., 57. 


McComb, Ralph W., 65. 

McFadden, Marian, elected, 251. 

McGuire, Mrs. Alice Brooks, 143. 

McHuer, Esther M., 87. 

McIntyre, Ethel, 181. 

McKay, Elsie, 57. 

McKinlay, Mrs. Janet Zimmerman, LED 
mom., 146, 

MacPherson, Harriet D., 191; midwinter 
program and news, 24, 99, 110; natl 
1, day com., 146, 278. 

MacRae, Lachlan, 312- 

Mahoney, R. E., “An experiment in re 
gional 1. devel,” 140-41; biog., 140. 

Makepeace, Laura I., 25. 

Malik, Charles, 167; photo, 167. 

Malmberg, Mrs. Margie S., “Library 
service bill,” 100-01; midwinter pro- 
gram, 23, 93; resigned, 237, 238. 

Mann, Margaret, citation, 28, 260. 

Marable, Mrs. Mary Hays, 87. 

Maritain, Jacques, 167, 200, 270. 

Markley, Anne Ethelyn, elected, 252. 

Markus, Florence, 203. 

Martin, Laura K., 365; biog., 133; “*Let’s 
start with people,” 133-35. 

Martin, Lowell A., apptd ALA consul- 
tant, 5; midwinter program, 24; 365. 

Mason, Irene V., 306. 

Mathews, Mrs. Mildred V. D., 205, 271, 
301. 

Matson, Charlotte, ALA author, 64. 

Matthews, Miriam, 312. 

Maxfield, David, 57; photo, 198. 


Mead, Margaret, 168, 200, 270; photo, 


168. 

Medical 1. assn, midwest regional group: 
program, 27. 

Melania Grace, Sister, ALA author, 33. 

Melcher, Frederic G., 76, 311, 347. 

Melton, Mrs. Eloise Camp, 131. 

Membership, ALA: “ALA mbrship—past 
and future,” Cory, 197; complimentary 
mbrships to I. sch. students, 124; di- 
rectory authorized, 237-38; honorary 

mems, 44, 95, 272; jt plan with 
DCLA ends, 33; mbrship breakdown, 
58-59; sustaining mbrship promotion, 
237; 20,000 paid mems, 4, 

Membership com: 1951-52 mems, 385; 
midwinter rpt, 93. 

Membership dues, ALA: action on dues 
proposal, 272, 274; dues increase 
voted, 364; first rpt for higher dues 
rejected by Council and referred to 
committee for study, 44; “Proposed 
revision of ALA by-laws on mbrship 
dues and perquisites,’ 307-09; Waived 
for mbrs in armed forces, 45, 1990. 

Membership dues and perquisites, com. 
on: 1951-52 mems, 386; Chicago conf. 
rpt and action 272, 274; duties de- 
fined, 104; midwinter rpt returned for 
further study, 93; “A proposal on ALA 
dues and perquisites,’ 306-09. 

“Memo to mems,” Clift, 332-33, 364-65, 

“Memo to mema,” Cory, 4-5, 44-45, 76- 
77, 124-25, 156-57, 190-91, 236-38. 
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Meredith, Louise, elected, 261. 

Michigan assu of sch, Ins, 34. 

“Michigan state l.: An account of 
water damage and salvage operations," 
Fyan, 164-66. 

Microcard jt, com: 1951-52 mems, 393. 

Midwest inter-I. center, 288-89. 

Midwinter mtg, 1951: attendance, 93; 
gen. info., 22-23; news, 44-45, 93-99; 
program, 23-29; rpts to Council, 47-48, 
50-51. 

Midwinter mtg, 1952: dates, 45; hotel 
rates, 340, 

Midwinter mtgs com: 1951-52 mems, 387; 
“The changing character of midwinter 
mtgs,” Fyan, 138-39; duties defined, 
104; rpt, 95; “The future of mid- 
winter mtgs,’’ 368. 

Milezewski, Marion A., 202. 

Milhous, Katherine, 76, 180. 

Miller, Ernest I., 205. 

“Minimum l. salary standards for 1951," 
102.03. 

Moninization, see NATIONAL EMERGENCY, 

“Mobilization and audio-visual educ.,”’ 
Brooker, 253-56. 

Mohrhardt, Charles M., 205. 

Mohrhardt, Foster, 201, 203, 272. 

Moody, Edna Pearl, “Bks can build a 

bridge,” 344-45, 

Moreland, Carrol], 312. 

Moriarty, John H., 201, 272, 274, 306. 

Morrissett, Rev. Auguste-M., LED nom., 
146. 

Morris, Effie Lee, 143, 

Morris, Thomas D., 24. 

Morsch, Lucile M., 
nom., 367. 

Mountain plains 1. assn, 44, 93. 

Mowrer, Edgar Ansel, 91. 

Muller, Robert H., 25, 139. 

Mumford, L. Quincy, 23, 93, 273, 301. 

Munn, R. Russell, 191, 273; elected, 
252. i 

Murbach, Esther, 26. 

Murray, Howell, apptd, 238. 

Music l. assn. officers, 408; conf, pro» 
gram, 204, 

Myers, Kurtz, 209. 


N 


NEA-ALA jt com: 1951-52 mems, 393; 
functions redefined, 104; midwinter 
news, 99. 

National assn of state Is: officers, 408; 
midwinter program and news, 27, 111- 
12; conf. program, 204. 

NATIONAL EMERGENCY: defense agency 
pubs, 149; “Govt rulings on 1. con- 
struction and maintenance,” 105; “Ls 
lead the way in civilian defense,” 
127-30; “Mobilization and audio-visual 
educ., Brooker, 253-56; resolution on 
ls and the natl emergency, 5l. 

National 1. day: approved by exec. bd, 
45; com, apptd to plan celebration, 
146; letter from Pres. Truman, 239; 


202; cited, 260; 
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“Natl I. day, Ellsworth, 247, 278; 
observances, 345; rpt, 333; sugges- 
tions, 238. 

NATIONAL RELS, see FEDERAL RELS; Fed- 
eral rels com; LIBRARY SERVICES BILL; 
Washington office, ALA. 

Nelson, Charles, 301, 

Nevins, Allen, 289. 

New York conf.: dates and local com. 
chm; 365. 

Newbery-Caldecott Awards; 76-77, 180. 

Newhall, Janette, 24. 

Nickel, Mildred L., 57. 

Nicoll, William, 27. 

Nielsen, Andre S., 57, 70; photo, 198. 

Nielsen, Jorgen K., 204. 

Nix, Lucile, 368. 

Nominating com: 1951-52 mems, 387; 
midwinter rpt, 94; request for assist- 
ance, 221; 1951-52 rpt, 367-68. 

Nominations, ALA: ALA officers, 367-68; 
cat, and class. div., 62; L educ, div., 
145-46, 181. 

“Notable bks of 19590,” 106-07, 

Nyholm, Jens, 57. 


O 


Oberly memorial award, 64-65. 


Oberly memorial fund com: 1951-52 
mems, 387. 
“Office-holders in the ALA: Statistics 


and observations,” Cole, 279-81. 
Officers, ALA: 1951-52, 372; 1951-52 


election, 251-52; “*Office-holders in the 


ALA,” Cole, 279-81. 

Ohio assn for sch. lna, 44, 93. 

Oklahoma l. assn, com. on intellectual 
freedom, “Censorship in Bartlesville,” 
87-90. 

Orne, Jerrold, 28; nom., 367. 

Orr, Robert W., “Ls and educ. televi- 
sion,” 282-84. 

Orth, Gustav, 205. — 

Osborn, Andrew D., LED nom., 146. 

Osmotherly, Sue, 57. 

“Our Amer. heritage: A film bibliog.,” 
209-15. ` y 
Out-of-print bks com: 1951-52 mems, 387; 

survey, 4, 
Owatonna (Minn.) p.l., 65. 


P 


Palmer, Foster, 273. 

Pankratz, Mrs. Lillian Swenson, 

Pargellis, Stanley, 91; photo, 34. 

Parker, Ralph H., 26, 202; ALA author, 
333. 

Pattee, Mrs. Alice P., 26, 202. 

Pensions: “Social security and Ins,” 
Timmerman, 15-19, 

Perry, Muriel E., 57. 

Personnel adm. bd: 1951-52 mems, 387; 
Report on salary stds, 102-03. 

Peters, Mary, elected, 261. 

Peterson, Gilbert ©., S. J., ALA author, 
33, 


65. 
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Peterson, Harry N., nom., 367, 

Photo duplication and multiple copying 
methods com: ‘1951-52 mems, 388. 

Picard, Raymond A., 220. 

“Pickups,” 34-36, 68-70,- 116-17, 149-50, 
224-26, 288-89, 

Plain, Eleanor, 57; elected, 97; photo, 
198, 

Porro, Thomas J., 97. 

“Positions,” 37-38, 71-72, 119, 151-52, 
183-84, 227-28, 263-64, 291-92, 325, 
353, 369-70. 

“Postal legis.” 271. 


‘Powell, Benjamin Edward, nom., 367. 


Powell, Whiton, 25, 

Power, Eugene B., 204. 

“Power of bks, The,” Hart, 285-86. 

“Present state of bibliog. in the U.S.” 
Shera and Egan, 52-55. 

President’s address, 50-51, 275-76, 276-77. 

Presidents and ed r.t: midwinter pro- 
gram, 27; conf. program, 204; in proc- 
ess of dissolution, 407. 

Preston, Ellinor, elected, 261, 

Price, Paxton P., 27. 

Program com, ALA: 1951-52 memes, 388. 

Projected bks com: 1951-52 mems, 388. 

“Proposals for accrediting professional 
programs,” ALA bd of educ. for Inship, 
7-10. 

Pruitt, Helen V., 203. 

Public docs com: 1951-52 -mems, 388; 
conf. program, 204. 

Public Is div: 1951-52 officers and sec- 
tions, 404; 1951-52 ALA council mems, 
377; midwinter program and news, 27- 
28, 97-98; “Notable bks of 1950,” 
106-07; conf. program, 204-05; old 
diy, discontd, 272; exec. secy, 238, 
332. à 

"Public 1. bookmobile service to schs.,” 
131-32. 

“Public 1. inquiry series,” Geer, 61-62. 

PUBLIC L. SERVICES BILL, see LIBRARY 
SERVICES BILL. 

Public rels com: 1951-52 mems, 389. 

Publications, ALA, 33, 64, 145, 220-21, 
364; L. C. numbers, 262; two titles 
win recognition, 221. 

Putnam, Herbert, photo, 114, 

Putnam, Miriam, 199, 204. 


R 


Raley, Mrs, Lucile, elected, 261, 

Randolph, Dorothy, 274. 

Rathbun, Norma L., 203. 

Recaurtinc: cat. ‘recruiting pamphlet, 
144; 1. recruiting folder, 144-45. 

Reed, Charles N., 146. 

Regional confs 1949, com. on evaluation 
of: duties defined, 104. 

“Regional 1. development, An experiment 

. inm’? Mahoney, 141. 

Reid, Seerley, 209, 

Relations with business 
1951-52 mems, 389. 


groups com: 


Relations with publishers, com. on: 1951- 
52 mems, 389; duties defined, 104. 

Religious bks r.t: 1951-52 officers, 407. 

Reports to council: ALA exec. secy, 47, 
248-49; ALA pres. Graham, 50-51, 276- 
77. ’ 

Representatives, ALA: 33, 36, 394-95. 

RESOLUTIONS: Chicago 1. club, 95; council 
protests action in Bartlesville (Okla.), 
45, 94; discontinuance of govt pubs, 
33, 95-96; educ. television stations, 
273; tenure of ALA hdgqra staff, 45, 
190, 273-74; exec. bd thanks John 
Mackenzie Cory, 47-48; exchange of 
persons program, 274; govt’s relation 
to art, 94; libraries and the natl 
emergency, 51; NEA policy statement 
endorsed, 94, 110; ordinances banning 
direct selling, 273; labeling of 1. ma- 
terials, 242, 273; union endorses 1. 
bill of rights, 36. 

Resources of Amer. ls, bd on: 1951-52 
mems, 389. 

RETIREMENT PLANS, see PENSIONS. 

Rice, Paul North, 45. 

Richards, John S., 368. 

Rider, Fremont, 204, j 

Ridgway, Helen A., 301; midwinter pro- 
gram, 99; resigns, 238. 

Ridings, Mary C., elected, 261. 

Riechmann, Donald A., biog.,-161; ‘Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid and federal controls,” 
161-63. 

Roalfe, William R., 23, 201, 

Rockefeller found., grant for int] youth 
l., 77. 

Rogers, Mrs. Helene H., 57. 

Rogers, Rutherford, 94, 95, 201, 312, 
346; apptd chmn intellectual freedom 
com., 5; presents rpt on *‘Labeling,” 
241-44, 

Rollins, Mrs. Charlemae, elected, 252. 

Roos, Jean Carolyn, 368. 

Round tables, ALA: 1951-52, 405-408. 

Rowe, Howard M., nom., 367. 

Rubin, Victor, 301. 

Rufsvold, Margaret I., 26, 199. 

Rural sociological soc. and ALA, jt 
com: 1951-52 mems, 394 

Russell, Milton C., 25, 202. 

Rutzen, Ruth A., 205. å 


S 


Sabusawa, Mari, appt, 238. 

St. John, Francis R., ALA 
LED nom., 146; midwinter 
and news, 23, 24, 98. 

Sanantes: Revised minimum salary stds 
approved, 44, 95; “Minimum 1. salary 
stds for 1951," 102; “Explanatory 
notes on 1951 minimum 1. salary stds,” 
Clift, 102-03; “The wage freeze and 
its effect on salaries of l. employees,” 
103. , ; 

Salley, H. B., 156, 

Sanborn, Elizabeth, 27. 


rep., 36; 
program 
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Sanders, J. T., 23, 93. 

Sandoe, Mildred W., elected, 252, 

Schacht, Robert H., 26. 

Schein, Mrs. Beatrice, elected, 261. 

Schenk, Mrs. Gretchen Knief, appt, 332. 

Schilpp, Emily C., 28. 

Schmitt, Dr. Louise M., 27, 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWSHIPS: 68, 150. 

Schoneman, Ruth E., 57. 

School 1, supervisors, city and county: 
midwinter program and news, 28, 114; 
conf, program, 205. 

Scoggin, Margaret C., 34. 

Sealock, Richard B., 26. 

Seely, Pauline A., nom., 62; elected, 252. 

Selleck, Elizabeth F., 202. 

Serials com: 1951-52 mems, 390. 

Serials r.t: 1951-52 officers, 407; mid- 
winter program, 28; conf. program, 205. 

Settelmayer, John C., 205; “Milton G. 
Farris,” 259. 

SEVENTY-FirTu ANNIVERSARY, ALA: plans, 
4, 12-13; pubs by Foster, Commager 
and Johnson, 12-13, 77; kickoff dinner, 
23; address, midwinter, 79-86; ‘“‘Anni- 
versary program gets enthusiastic send- 
off,” 91-92; “rhe challenge,” Farrell, 
136; “Anniversary activities,” Ells- 
worth, 137; “It takes courage,” Ár- 
nold, 195-96; bookmark, 220; letter 
from Pres. Truman, 239; rpt of ad- 
dresses, 269-71; address of John A. 
Wilson, 316-23. See also Amer. Heri- 
TAGE PROJECT; Chicago conf.; CONTEST, 
ALA ANNIVERSARY; National 1. day. 

Seventy-fifth anniversary of ALA com: 
1951-52 mems, 390; duties defined, 
104; “To all ALA mems,” Ellsworth, 
11. See also Chicago conf.; CONTEST, 
ALA ANNIVERSARY; National 1, 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 

Severance, Robert W., nom., 96. 

Shaffer, Kenneth R., 24. 

Shaw, Ralph R., 25, 96. 

Shaw, Spencer G., 199. 

Shera, Jesse H., 26; “The present state 
af bibliog. in the U.S., with Egan, 
52-55, 

Shirley, Wayne, 24, 91, 99, 146, 201, 
272. 

Shores, Louis $., 202. 

Siebecker, Dorothy F., nom., 62. 

Silva, Mary E., 203. 

Simon, Sandra, 238. 

Sing, Marjorie Bruce, nom., 368. 

Siniff, Helen J., 57. 

Skelton, John, 45. 

Skidmore, Lottie M., 202. 

Skipper, James E., 205. 

Sloan, Mary Louise, 143. 

Slocum, Grace P., 97, 203. 

Smiley, Wendell W., 202. 

Smith, Josephine, 34. 

Smith, Milton L., photo, 34. 

Smith, Sidney Butler, nom., 

Smith, Stewart W., 27, 204. 

Snow, Miriam, ALA author, 64. ` 


day; 


368. 


` 


“Social security and lns,” Timmerman, 
15-19, 

Spain, Mrs. Frances L., appt, 33. 

Special Is assn: new dues scale, 224, 
246. 

Spero, Frances, elected, 112. 

Srygley, Mrs. Sara Krentzman, 99, 368. 

Staff organ. r.t: 1951-52 officers, 407; 
midwinter program and news, 28, 99; 
conf. program, 205. 

Stallings, H. Dean, 25, 65. 


Starr, Mark, ‘“‘In the beginning—the 
word,” 250; photo, 250. 

State 1. agencies, com. on study of: 
1951-52 mems, 390; duties defined, 
104. 


State sch. l. supervisors, 111]. 

Statistics com: 1951-52 mems, 390. 

Steinbarger, Mrs. Helen, 31. 

Stephens, Eleanor, 27, 204. 

Stevens, Janet, 205. 

Stevenson, Mrs. Grace, 209; appt, 238; 
photo, cover Sept.; “ALA's new proj- 
ect,” 301-03; “ALA Amer. heritage 
project, rpt of the director,” 335-36. 

Sticg, Lewis F., 204. 

Stocker, Mrs. Arlene, “From bkshelves 
to mailboxes,” 351-52. 

Stone, Walter, 98. 

“Strength, conviction and unity,” Fyan, 
275-76. 

Strout, Donald, 26. 

Stuff, Marjorie Ann, 28. ° 

Subscription bks com: 1951-52 mems, 
390; chm presents resolution, 273. 

Surrey, Mrs, Lela, 202. 

Surveys: Kansas state, 70; 
geles p.l., 149; o.p. bks, 4. 

Swank, Raynard C., 26, 124. 


T 


Tate, Vernon D., 201, 

Tauber, Maurice F., 77, 202. 

Taylor, Jean Phyllis, 10. 

Taylor, Nettie B., 131. 

TELEVISION: jt com. on edut, 
estab., 226; proposed educ, television 
stations, 166; resolution on educ. 
television stations, 273; “Ls and educ, 
television," Orr, 282-84. 

“Tentative standards for acereditation,” 
216-17. 

TENURE, s@e APPOINTMENTS AND TENURE 
OF OFFICE. 

Tenure, Council com, on: 1951-52 mema, 
39l; estab., 274. 

Terada, Kazuko, 238. 

Theatre 1. assn: officers, 408. 

Thompson, Donald E., 25, 202. 

Thompson, Lawrence S., 95, 96. 

Thompson, Lola R., 25. 

Thornton, Eileen, 25. 

Tietjen, Mrs. Margaret S., 238. 

Timmerman, Hazel B., 236, 364; 
security and Ins,” 15-19, 

“To ALA mems,” Graham, 157. 

“To all ALA mems,” Ellsworth, 


Los An- 


television 


“Social 


Il. 
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“To the ALA on its 75th anniversary,” 
Graham, 276-77. 

Top of the News, 262. 

Towne, Jackson E., 24. 

‘TRAINING FOR LNSHIP: “Japanese 1. ach. 
faculty appts,’’ 10; Mrs. Francesa L. 
Spain apptd to bd, 33; ‘Proposals for 
accrediting professional programs,” 7- 
10; “Let's start- with peopie,” Martin, 
133-35; I. sch. scholarships, 68; 1. 
science grads, 36; revised stds adopted 
by Council, 272; “Tentative stds for 
accreditation,” 216-17; summer insts, 
150. 

Truman, Harry S., letter to ALA on 75th 
anniversary, 239. 

Trustees: Chicago conf, workshop pro- 
gram, 200; Correspondence course for 
i. bd mems, 112-13; “Trustee citations 
presented at ALA conf.,’’ 258-59. 

Trustees diy: midwinter program and 
news, 28, 98; conf. program, 205-06; 
officially dissolved, 97, 272; See also 
Public Is div, 


U 


Ulveling, Ralph A., 97, 274, 346-50. 

Unesco: educ, program, 34; Unesco- 
CARE children’s project, 34, 68, 70. 

Union list of serials, jt com: 1951-52 
mems, 394, 

“United Nations and Amer, leadership 
in the world crisis, The,” Laves, 79- 
86. ~ 

U.S. office of educ., 364; mtg of l. ad- 
visory com., 125. - 


V 


Valencik, Mrs, May V. K. 146. 
van Buren, Maud, 65. 

Van Deusen, Neil C., 33. 

Van Dussen, Mrs. Margaret G., 69. 


oo 


< Van Dyke, Willard, 199. 


Van Syoc, Edna E., 
Ver Nooy, Winifred, 202. 


W 


“Wage freeze and its effects on salaries 
of 1, employees, The,” 103. 

Walker, Elinor, 203. 

Walraven, Mrs. Margaret K., 24, 95, 201. 

Wants and offers, 143. 

Warncke, Ruth C., 301. 

Warren, Althea, 112. 

Washington office, ALA: associate di- 
rector appted, 33; budget and staff, 
237, 364; new quarters, 33. See also 
FEDERAL RELS; Federal rels com.; Li- 
BRARY SERVICES BILL, 

Watkins, Maude L., 257. 

Watson, Ellen F., 65. 

Weins, Leo M., elected, 112. 

Welch, Jeanne, 237, 260, 309. 

“Welcome to David H. Clift, A,” Fyan, 
249, 


62. 


nom., 
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Wellman, Hiller, 312. 

Wells, Juanima, 204. 

Wentworth, Lydia H., 201. 

Wessel, Miriam, 97. 

Wessells, Mrs. Helen E., 27. 

West, Stanley L., nom., 96. 

“What reading did te Samuel Halley,” 
Doud, 341-43, 

Wheeler, Mrs. Sara, -elected, 261. 

White, Carl M., 202. 

“White House conf. on children and 
youth,” Batchelder, 30-32. 

White, Mrs. Gwendolyn B., photo, 110; 
retires, 44, 110. 

“Why Ins should participate in the ALA 
anniversary contest, Ellsworth, 48-49. 

Wilcox, Jerome K., 204. 


ALA BULLETIN: 1951 


Williams, Richard N., II, 146. 

Williamson, William L., 25. 

Wilson, Eugene H., nom., 367. 

Wilson, John A., 200, 269; “Ancestral 
voices prophesying,’’ 316-23; photo, 
cover Oct. 

Wilson, Louis R., honorary mem., 44, 
95. 

Winchell, Constance M., ALA author, 
262. l 

Winslow, Amy, 349. 

Winsor, Justin, cover Jan. 

Winton, Harry N., 204. | a‘: 

Witty, Paul, 201. 

Wood, William‘B., 204. - 

“Worried reader, The,” 

Wredon, Nick, 200, 


Gaunt, 303-05. 


Wright, Mrs. Elizabeth L., 24, LED nom, 
181. 
Wright, Wyllis E., 28, 368. 


Y 
Yast, Helen, 27. 
Yates, Elizabeth, 76, 180. 
Yeakley, Jean, elected, 112. 
Young, Marian, 97. 
Young people’s Ins assn, see Associa- 
tion of young people’s Ins. 


Z. 


Zimmerman, Mrs. Carma. Russell, nom., 
367 


” 


